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PREFACE. 


Little  remains  to  be  added  to  the  introductory 
observations  of  the  preceding  volume.  The  same  mode 
of  treatment  has  been  adopted  in  this  concluding  Part 
of  Leviticus.  Here  also  the  text  has  been  illustrated 
in  a  threefold  manner  —  by  explanatory  notes  from  the 
BibUcal  point  of  view,  by  a  critical  analysis,  and  by  a 
survey  of  the  results  considered  in  the  light  of  science 
and  history.  These  different  features  prevail,  respec- 
tively, in  the  general  notes  of  the  Commentary,  in  the 
Philological  Remarks,  and  in  the  Treatises.  The  con- 
clusions at  which  the  author  has  arrived,  tend  to  con- 
firm the  opinions  which  he  ventured  to  express  before, 
and  which  he  has  here  endeavoured  to  support  by 
fi^esh  proofs  and  arguments. 

He  may  be  permitted  to  refer  especially  to  the 
Essays  on  the  laws  of  Diet,  of  Matrimony,  and  the  Festi- 
vals, and  to  the  remarks  on  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the 
Year  of  jubilee. 


VI  PREFACE.  i 

As  in  the  course  of  these  enquiries  he  has  heen  led 
to  discuss  and  to  explain  neariy  all  the  legislative  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  con- 
dense the  remaining  Books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy 
into  one  volume. 

Of  this  Part  also  an  Abridged  Edition  is  published 
embodying  results,  but  omitting  references  and  philo- 
logical  criticisms. 

Convinced  that  the  strife  and  confusion  of  conflict- 
ing creeds  can  only  be  removed  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  our  religious  sources,  the  author  has  con- 
scientiously approached  the  difficulties  with  which  this 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch  abounds;  and  he  would  feel 
amply  rewarded,  if  he  should  have  succeeded,  however 
slightly,  in  smoothing  the  path  of  future  investigation. 

London,  November  SO,  1871. 
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PRECEPTS  RESPECTING  PURITY  IN 

DIET  AND  PERSON. 

CHAPTERS  XI  TO  XV. 


A.  CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN  ANIMALS. 

CHAPTER  XL 


PRELIMINARY  ESSAY. 
ON  THE  DIETARY  LAWS  OP  THE  HEBREWS. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  and  occasionally  in  other 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  are  found  dietary  rules  and  suggest- 
ions  not  recommended  as  measures  of  ezpediepcy  from  considerations 
of  healthy  but  invested  with  the  solemnity  of  religious  obserrances  and 
the  binding  power  of  moral  duties.  The  dietary  laws  appear,  there- 
fore, to  be  intimately  allied  to  the  system  of  Hebrew  theology ;  in- 
deed both  derive  light  from  each  other;  and  it  is  highly  instructive 
to  trace  the  connection  into  which  spiritual  ideas  were  brought 
with  practical  life,  and  thus  to  prove  how,  by  wonderful  consistency 
and  energy  of  mind ,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  'Vosaism"  were 
made  a  reality  by  their  concrete  embodiment  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  existence.  In  surveying  this  subject,  the  following  questions 
are  foroed  upon  our  attention.  How  far  did  the  ideas  prompt  the 
enactments,  and  to  what  extent  did  practice  precede  the  formation 
of  general  principles?  Did  the  latter  modify  the  customs,  or  did  the 
customs  influence  the  teaching?  It  will,  thereforci  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  dietary  laws  from  their  origin  to  their  complete  develop- 
ment in  the  Hebrew  code,  and  not  only  to  weigh  each  ordinance 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  thePentateuch,  but  also  to  search  for  its  reason, 
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2  DIETABY  LAWS. 

deeper  import,  and  religioas  hearing;  and  above  all  to  parsne  its 
history  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  time  when  it  was  finally  fixed 
and  adopted. 

Under  these  different  aspects  the  commands  will  be  viewed  in 
the  following  treatise;  they  will,  moreover,  be  carried  on  through 
their  Talmndic  and  Babbinical  expansions,  and  will  be  compared 
with  analogous  laws  or  habits  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  of 
modem  times. 

L  THE  PEOHIBITION  OP  BLOOD. 

The  connection  between  blood  and  health  or  life  was  discovered 
at  an  early  period ;  to  shed  blood  and  to  destroy  life  soon  became 
equivalent  terms;  and  the  maxim  was  currently  and  almost  pro- 
verbially adopted,  that  ^The  blood  is  the  soul"  or  ''the  life"  K  From 
remote  ages,  therefore,  a  reluctance  was  felt  to  eat  the  blood  of  animals, 
especially  as  a  certain  cosmic  relation  was  supposed  to  exist  between 
man  and  the  animal  kingdom'.  When,  &tigued  by  their  pursuit  of 
the  defeated  Philistines,  the  Hebrews  killed  cattle  and  ate  the  meat 
with  the  blood,  Saul  reproached  them  with  "sinning  against  the  Lord", 
and  guarded  against  a  repetition  of  the  offence'.  Nay,  according  to 
a  thoughtful  narrative  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch,  man,  in  the  pri- 
mitive time  of  his  innocence,  content  with  vegetables,  and  unwilling 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  nature  by  the  agonies  of  death,  abstained 
entirely  from  animal  food^;  but  when,  depraved  and  corrupted  by 
sin,  he  was,  after  the  Deluge,  permitted  to  kill  animals  for  his  sub- 
siatenoe  as  unreservedly  as  he  had  before  been  permitted  to  eat  all 
produce  of  the  soil,  he  was  still  commanded,  'But  flesh  with  its 
soul,  which  is  its  blood,  you  shall  not  eat**.  So  firmly  did  the 
teachers  of  the  nation  cling  to  this  theory,  and  so  anxious  were  they  to 
enforce  the  awe  of  blood,  that  they  fostered  and  disseminated  the  ideal 
hope,  that|  as  once  in  the  time  of  Paradise  |  so  also  in  the  age  of  the 
Messiah,  when  peace  shall  again  pervade  the  world,  no  creature  will 
bleed  and  die  in  the  service  of  man,  and  that  even  the  animals  themsel* 
ves now  fi«ree  and  sanguinary,  will 'eat  grass  like  the  ox"*.  Itmaybe 
that  they  deemed,  betides,  the  eating  of  blood  detrimental  to  gentle- 


t  Beat.  Xn.  SS  vsin  mn  vtn;  Gen.        *  1  Sam.  XIY.  32,  33. 
IX.  4;  Lev.  XYIL  11  (ena  -wan  «caX        *  Gen.  L  29,  30. 
14  (mn  nvua  wn  -^va  ^  «ca  and  fo  «ca        *  Gen.  DL  3,  4;  comp.  JasepL  AnU 


mn  ton  "«a);  oomp.  the  pagan  analo-     L  m.  8;  Comm.  on  Gen.  pp.  78,  79, 
giet  in  Comm.  on  Lerit.  1. 126—128.     213,  216;  and  hiflra  Sect,  vm  init 
>  Gomp.  Gen.  IL  18—20.  •  IstL  XL  7. 
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nesB  and  hamanity^,  ii:gurioa8  to  health*,  and,  if  taken  largely,  eyen 
dangerous  to  life;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  they  saw  with  disgust  the 
neiarioas  abuse  made  of  it  by  heathens  for  the  sealing  of  oaths  and 
treaties*,  orfor  seeking  the  alliance  and  aid  of  demons  either  by  drink- 
ing the  blood  itself^  the  supposed  nourishment  of  evil  spirits,  or  by  con- 
suming the  sacrificial  meal  near  the  blood,  as  did  the  2jabii,  who  beliered 
that  they  fraternised  with  the  demons  by  eating  with  them  at  the  same 
table  '* :  all  these  reasons  combined  may  haye  operated  to  confirm  men 
of  intelligence  in  their  hostility  to  blood  as  food.  But  their  efforts 
remained  long  unsuccessful ;  not  only  was  their  ix^unction  unheeded 
in  the  time  of  Saul,  as  has  been  observed ;  but  even  in  so  late  an  age  as 
that  of  Ezekiel,  we  hear  the  bitter  and  well-deserved  complaint^ 
'Thus  says  the  Lord  Ood,  You  eat  with  the  blood  ^  \  and  lift  up  your 
eyes  towards  your  idbls,  and  shed  blood"  '*.  Undaunted  and  by  no 
means  discouraged,  because  too  well  accustomed  to  hard  struggles  with 
the  people's  obstinacy,  the  legislators  continued  and  increased  their 
exertions.  For,  in  the  course  of  time,  another  motive  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  blood  was  added,  a  motive  more  powerful  and  commanding 


t  Comp.  Pkiio^  De  Concup.  c.  10; 
Maimctu  Hor.  Ker.  HL  49 ;  Zijmanm^ 
Sepher  Kittachon  on  Lev.  XVII.  10, 
11,  *If  any  one  eatt  the  blood  of  an 
animal,  hij  rational  soul  takes  the 
nature  of  that  animal";  Beckai  on 
Lev.  XVn,  foL  46*  ed.  1864,  "Oar  na- 
ture should  be  mild  and  companio- 
nate, and  not  cruel,  but  eating  blood 
would  engender  in  oar  tools  coarse- 
ness and  ferocity;"  therefore  the 
Babbini  made  Satan  the  originator 
of  the  custom  of  eating  blood  (see 
Eisenmtnger^  Entdeckt.  Judenth.  U. 
620);  comp.  also  Tnuen,  Bitten,  6e- 
briuche  und  Krankheiten  der  alten 
Hebrier,  p.  77,  "Bei  dem  Yerbot  det 
Blutes  lag  die  moralische  Absicht  su 
Grande,  dass  das  Blut  als  die  Qaint- 
essens  und  das  eigentliche  Babstrat 
det  thierischen  Lebens  dasselbe  on- 
mittelbar  in  das  menschliche  Leben 
fibertrAge  and  den  Menschen  sum 
Thiers  maclie." 

•  Comp.  .Caien.  De  Aliment.  Fa- 
colt.  m.  23,  i'^ortrtov  I'ioTl  xal  Kt- 
pttTiDiMitixov  &nav  al(&a,  «a8'  Sv  av 


06x6  Tp6icov  oxeudoiQ  tic;  and 
Kacc  m.  15,  i»Q  rasp  o-m  Vv  rotsvvtn. 
Bimilarly  the  early  Greeks  seem  to 
have  loathed  the  brains  of  animals, 
though  some  ancient  writers  thought 
they  abstained  Arom  them  as  being 
"the  seat  of  nearly  all  sensation"  {M 
Tdxdc  a(o9i{oticdicdioac  iva^xf  tlvai); 
Aihen.TL  72 ;  Plut.  Bympos.  VH.  ix.  8. 

*  Comp.  Comm.  on  Levit.  L  123, 
128,  231  note  19.  When  a  Scythian 
had  killed  the  first  enemy,  he  drank 
hU  blood  {Herod.  lY.  64). 

i<>  Maim.  Hor.  Nev.  UL  46 ;  comp. 
c  41 ;  Wisd.  XII.  5;  KimMon  1  Bam. 
XIY.  32,  s*se  D-^^yap  tr'iv^  cTia^in  pn 
DT^  vr:n»  *trK  vnn\  SekOtt^en^  Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  AcU  XY.  29;  Deyimg^  Obs. 
Bacr.  II.  321—327. 


>S£zek.  Xxxiii.  25;  comp.  Lev. 
XIX.  26.  Kaimonides  (Hor.  Kev.  IIL 
46)  translates  o-rn  \i  ^^sar  a^,  ques- 
tionably, ^'Yoa  shall  not  eat  near 
the  blood,  assembling  round  it  for 
idolatrous  purposes"  (tee  lapra). 
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than  any  that  had  before  been  felt  or  urged:  the  blood  was  made 
the  centre  of  sacrifice;  it  was  viewed  as  the  indispensable  means  of 
atonement  ^;  representing  the  life  of  the  animal|  it  was  shed  and  sprink- 
led for  the  sinner's  life  which  was  thereby  saved;  it  embodied  the 
leading  principle  of  ''life  for  life",  on  which  the  holiest  sacrifices  were 
founded;  the  soul,  which  Gk>d  had  breathed  into  the  animal,  was 
given  back  to  Him  in  the  place  of  the  worshipper's  soul,  which  His 
stem  justice  had  a  right  to  demand. 

Yet  these  views  did  not  prevail  at  once,  nor  so  decidedly.  The 
Deuteronomist,  writing  towards  the  end  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth, still  adhered  essentially  to  the  old  conception  sanctioned  by 
the  traditions  of  preceding  centuries.  Permitting  the  slaughter  of 
animals  for  food  at  any  place  where  Israelites  might  reside,  he 
simply  repeated  what  might  as  well  have  been  ex^oined  in  the  pa- 
triarchal time  of  Noah,  ''Only  be  firm  (pjn)  that  thou  eat  not 
the  blood,  for  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  thou  may  est  not  eat 
the  life  with  the  flesh;  thou  shalt  not  eat  it;  thou  shalt  pour  it 
upon  the  earth  as  water"  ':  his  exhortation  "to  be  firm"  not  less  than 
the  persiiasive  and  encouraging  promise  which  he  added,  "Thou 
shalt  not  eat  it,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  and  with  thy  children 
after  thee,  when  thou  doest  what  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord"', 
prove  sufficiently  how  feeble  was  his  hope  of  seeing  even  then  the 
command  scrupulously  obeyed.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  sacri- 
fices at  the  national  Sanctuary,  he  could  not  well  avoid  alluding  to 
the  disposal  of  the  blood  of  the  altar,  but  the  allusion  is  so  general 
and  indistinct,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  it  the  notion  of  atone- 
ment: "And  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt-offering,  the  flesh  and  the 
blood,  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God;  and  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices  shall  be  poured  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
thou  shalt  eat  the  flesh"  ^  How  great  is  the  contrast,  if  we  turn  to 
the  iigunctions  of  the  later  Levitical  legislator*!  He  resembles  the 
previous  writer  in  nothing  but  the  rigour  with  which  he  denounces 
the  heinousness  of  eating  blood ;  he  almost  rises  to  vehemence,  which 
again  and  again  seeks  vent  in  menaces  like  these  uttered  in  the 
name  of  God ,  ''Whosoever . .  •  eats  any  blood ,  I  will  set  Hy  fsca 
against  that  soul . . .  and  cut  him  off. among  his  people";  and  he  re- 
peats both  the  command  and  the  threat  so  often  and  so  energetically, 


*  era  mWi  rnc  pi;  see  Comm.  on  *  Denier.  XII.  25. 

Lev.  L  124  note  4.  « Ibid.  ver.  27. 

s  Deut.  Xn.  23, 24;  comp.  vert.  15,  •  Lev.  XYIL  10—14;  see  the  ex- 

U I XV.  22,  23.  planations  m  ioe. 
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Uiat  it  IB  evident  how  far  the  practice  was  from  being  eradicated 
eyen  at  his  time*;  and  there  are  indeed  clear  proofs  of  its  prevalence  • 
at  much  later  periods'.  But  in  every  other  respect  he  markedly 
differs  from  his  predecessor.  Venturing  in  his  demands  to  the  ex- 
treme point  of  insisting,  that  every  beast  required  for  food  shall  be 
killed  at  the  common  Sanctuary  as  a  sacrifice,  in  order  that  the  fat  may 
be  burnt  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  branding  the 
slaughtering  of  such  animals  at  any  other  place  as  nothing  less  than 
murder  certain  to  be  punished  by  excision  *,  he  views  the  blood 
mainly  in  its  connection  with  the  altar,  and  in  reference  to  its  power 
of  expiation :  "The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given 
it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for 
it  is  the  blood  that  makes  an  atonement  for  the  soul''  *•  Hence  the 
blood  of  the  victim  is  simply  called  ''the  food  of  the  Lord" '  ^  For  the 
atoning  attributes  of  all  sacrifices,  and  of  the  expiatory  offerings  in  par- 
ticular, were  indeed  of  later  growth,  but  when  once  conceived,  they 
soon  rose  to  most  prominent  importance  in  the  sacrificial  system  ^  K 
Again,  the  Deuteronomist  requires  nothing  more  than  that  the 
blood  of  animals  killed  at  home  for  food ,  shall  ''be  poured  on  the 
earth  like  water",  as  he  repeatedly  states'';  but  the Levitical  writer 
demands  that  the  blood  of  beasts  of  the  field  hunted  or  caught,  and 
the  blood  of  birds,  after  having  been  shed  on  the  ground,  shall  be 
''covered  with  dust"*',  so  that  it  may  be  removed  from  the  sight  of 
man,  and  its  trace  be  concealed,  since  blood  exposed  to  view  "cries  to 
heaven"  '^  And  lastly,  the  Deuteronomist  addresses  the  prohibition  to 


•  Lev.  XVn.  10, 14 ;  VU.  27 ;  comp. 
2e. 

1  See  Comm.  on  Lerit.  I.  189  note 
12,  the  quotation  from  PAiiOf  De  Con- 
cup,  c  10.  Penalty  of  death  would 
certainly  have  been  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Pentateuch;  but  "ex- 
eision**  (i^a)  it  hardly  a  lenient  pun- 
ishment; it  is  spiritual  and  cifil 
death,  or  utter  exclusion  from  the 
holy  community :  it  was  menaced  with 
reference  to  blood  and  ilst,  not  be- 
cause partaking  of  either  "does  not 
do  much  harm",  nor  ''because  men 
feel  no  strong  temptation  in  that  re- 
spect" (to  JfatM.  Hor.  Nev.  IIL  41). 

*  Lev.  XVn.  3 — 9 ;  see  Comm.  on 
Lev.  L  p.  39. 


««  r-rr  er?:,  Exek.  XLIV.  7,  15. 

t>  See  Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  pp.  251 
sqq. 

»  Beat.  XXL  16,  24;  XV.  23;  W 
tros  "stur  y^itr. ;  comp.  Talm.  Petaoh. 
22  ^ 

ts  Lev.  XYIL  IS  -*t9a  vrco't;  comp. 
TViAr.  Cboll.  83\  and  the  Babbinieal 
regulations  in  For,  Peak  {  28. 

>«  Comp.  Gen.  IV.  10, 11 ;  Isai.XXL 
26;  Ezek.  XXIV.  7,  8;  JobXVL  18; 
Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  p.  39.  Kaimonides 
supposes  that  the  reason  of  this  com- 
mand alto  was  "to  prevent  the  Isra- 
elltei  from  assembling  round  the 
blood  in  order  to  hold  meals." 
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the  Hebrews  only,  and  his  fondest  expectations  seem  realised  if  he  can 
induce  them  to  act  upon  his  warning;  but  the  author  of  the  Levi- 
tical  ordinance  boldly  includes  in  its  operation  the  non-  Israelites 
who  happen  to  live  in  the  Hebrew  territory ;  he  uncompromisingly 
proclaims  the  law,  ^o  soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood,  neither  shall  the 
stranger  that  sojourns  among  you  eat  blood" ;  he  menaces  with  ex- 
cision equally  the  one  and  the  other  in  case  the  command  is  trans- 
gressed ' ;  and  he  declares  the  obligation  binding  ''as  an  eternal 
statute  for  all  generations  throughout  all  dwellings"  \  The  pro- 
gress in  the  conception  of  the  law  is  manifest ;  it  appears  natural 
and  organic  —  provided  the  relative  age  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  rightly  estimated. 

But  now  a  difficulty  arose.  As  according  to  the  Levitical  writer, 
the  chief  reason  for  abstaining  from  blood,  was  its  connection  with  the 
work  of  atonement,  the  law  could  consistently  apply  to  the  sacrificial 
animals  only,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  the  pigeon,  and  the 
turtle-dove,  since  no  other  served  for  expiation.  This  is  indeed  the 
logical  consequence.  But  such  restriction  would  have  shocked  the 
feeling  and  consciousness  of  the  nation,  which  had  long  since  been 
taught  to  avoid  the  blood  of  eveky  eatable  beast,  such  as  the  roe- 
back  and  the  hart  > ;  and  it  would  have  been  abhorred  by  no  one  mora 
strongly  than  by  the  Levitical  author  himself;  he,  therefore,  so  gla- 
ringly ignored  the  perplexing  dilemma  into  which  he  had  been  pressed 
by  his  new  principle,  that  immediately  after  its  statement  he  urged, 
"You  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh"  ^:  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  untoward  difficulty,  since,  in  order  to 
evade  it,  and  to  support  the  universal  iigunction,  he  deemed  it  ne- 
oestary  to  &U  back  upon  the  old  and  time-honoured  maxim,  Tor  the 
life  of  all  flesh  is  its  soul".  Yet  the  Levitical  view  prevailed  so  far, 
that  the  blood  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  only,  but  not  the  blood  of' 
fishes,  was  prohibited*,  evidently  because  fishes  were  never  ofiered 
as  saerifices*,  though  primitively  their  blood  also  seems  to  have 
been  shunned  as  representing  the  soul  or  the  life  \  The  Levitical 
theory  obtained  still  greater  force  through  Jewish  tradition  which| 
considering  the  subject  from  every  aspect,  permitted  the  blood  of 
elean  locusts  also*,  unconcerned  at  the  i»alpable  violation  of  the 

>  Lev.  XVIL  10, 18,  IS.  •  Lev.  TIL  26,  rwna^  qvk 

'  Ler.  m.   17;    TIL  26;   comp.         *  See  the  probable  reatont  in  Oomm. 

Bzod.  Xn.  14,  20,  24.  on  Ler.  L  p.  81. 

*Comp.  Deut.   XIT,   15,  16;  XT.         ^  Geo.  IX.  4;  comp.  vert.  2,  S. 
^23.  •  Lev.  XL  22 ;  comp.  MiskL  Kerith. 

*  Lev.  XVIL  14»  "hatcn  a^  -i«a  fo  o-r.  v.  1. 
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fundamental  principle  that  ''the  blood  is  the  soul";  and  starting  from 
the  maxinii  The  blood  by  which  the  life  departs  atones,  the  blood  by 
which  the  life  does  not  depart^  does  not  atone''*,  Talmudism  estab- 
lished the  distinction,  consistent  from  the  later  Levitical,  untenable 
from  the  earlier  physical  point  of  view,  between  ''the  blood  of  the 
flOuF  and  "the  blood  of  the  limbs"  ^  *,  the  former  being  that  which 
£ows  out  of  the  killed  animal,  the  latter  that  which  issues  from  a 
wound;  and  it  was  decreed  that  eating  the  one  is  punishable  by  ezoi- 
Bion,  but  eating  the  other  merely  by  stripes  as  a  simple  trespass  (*)Kb)  ^  ^ 
—  which  is  doubtless  against  the  spirit  of  the  Biblical  precept  ^^ 

But  Talmudists  and  Babbins,  measuring  the  importance  of  the 
command  by  the  dread  punishment  threatened  for  its  neglect,  and 
belieying  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Temple,  even  its  unintentional 
transgression  required  a  sin-offering'',  busily  compiled  rules  and 
devised  precautions  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  even  the  smallest 
particle  of  blood  being  eaten.  With  this  view  they  saw  fit  to  fix  a  most 
precise  method  of  slaughtering,  which  partially  aimed  at  allowing 
the  blood  to  flow  out  freely  and  fully  *^;  they  prescribed  incredibly 
minute  regulations  for  soaking  and  especially  for  salting  the  meat, 
60  that  the  blood  might  be  thoroughly  drawn  out**;  and  they  or- 
dered the  veins  and  blood-vessels  of  the  beast  to  be  most  carefully 
removed'*.  Some  Babbins,  shrinking  from  no  excess,  forbid  certain 
parts  of  clean  quadrupeds,  because  the  complex  ramification  and 
great  delicacy  of  their  veins  render  a  complete  removal  of  them  dif- 
ficult. Those  who,  in  our  time,  insist  upon  this  rigorous  demand,  im- 
pose upon  themselves  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  they  blindly  provoke 
a  warfare  between  the  past  and  the  present,  the  issue  of  which  cannot 
be  doubtful;  yet  their  narrow-minded  obstinacy  promotes  progress 
in  spite  of  them;  for  it  causes  educated  Jews  to  feel  more  strongly, 
how  utterly  incompatible  the  superstitions  and  pagan  traditions  of 
untutored  ages  are  with  the  demands  of  a  purer  civilisation;  for 
to  them  the  blood  possesses  neither  a  cosmic  nor  a  religious  sanc- 

*  piv  on  *«3Q   na  morn  vcnv  en         i>  Comp.  MisMn.  Kerith.  L  1;  see 
""Cts  nm  ra  mirr  vcsn,  Taim.  Petach.     Comm.  on  Lev.  L  870  note  1. 


6b^ ;  Miskm.  Kerith.  v.  1.  ><  8e« Comm.  onLev.  L  pp.  187, 188. 

to  vt3-  Q^  nod  p^^^„  g.^  1*  T^im,  Choll.  113%  pi  Wnov  *mifi 


nr*  ra?  vmm;  see  tne  ezceeouigly 
4;  Tar.  De^  J  67.  1;  Soitmger,  lot  ^^y^^^  iartractioni  in  Torek  n^h 
Hebr.  pp.  201,  202.  ^  ^^_^^ ,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  D^Qih. 

s>  Comp.  in  general,  Comm.  on  Lev.     vetit.  c  TL 
I.  pp.  121—126.  «•  By  Ttpi. 
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tity ;  they  attribute  to  it  neither  a  mysterious  connection  with  the 
soul  of  the  world,  nor  the  force  of  atonement. 

The  Kahommedans,  warned  by  the  Koran  rigidly  to  abstain 
from  blood*,  have  likewise  adopted  rules  of  scrupulous  strictness. 
They  eat  no  animal  that  dies  without  a  regular  effusion  of  blood, 
for  instance,  by  a  blow,  by  the  throw  of  a  stone,  or  a  fedP.  A 
quadruped  or  bird  killed  by  the  point  of  an  arrow  or  with  grape- 
shot,  is  lawful;  but  if  killed  by  an  arrow  turning  round  in  its  flight, 
it  is  forbidden.  Hence  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who  live  in  towns,  are 
not  partial  to  game,  because  they  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  mode 
of  its  death'.  In  some  parts  of  Nubia  only,  ICahommedans  unlaw- 
fully partake  of  the  blood  of  animals,  especially  cows;  they  place  it 
oyer  the  fire  till  it  coagulates,  and  then  mix  it  with  salt  and  butter  ^ 

When  in  the  early  Church  disputes  arose  as  to  the  obligation 
of  the  ceremonial  Law  for  converted  heathens,  both  apostles  and 
elders  were  indeed  unwilling  to  burthen  their  new  brethren  with  a 
needless  yoke,  such  as,  in  the  words  of  Peter,  'Neither  their  fathers 
nor  they  were  able  to  bear"*;  yet  they  all  agreed  in  including  the  pro- 
hibition of  blood  among  the  few  ritual  ordinances  unquestionably  to 
be  retained  from  the  Jewish  faith*.  The  Christians  clung  long  and 
tenaciously  to  the  observance.  'TiCt  your  error,"  writes  Tertullian% 
'lilush  before  us  Christians,  who  do  not  even  consider  the  blood  of 
animals  eatable,  and  abstain  from  the  meat  of  strangled  beasts  and 
of  such  as  die  of  themselves,  lest  we  be  defiled  by  blood  buried  as  it 
were  within  our  entrails".  Their  heathen  persecutors  knew  their 
sempulousness  on  this  point  so  well,  that  they  employed  the  eating 
of  blood  as  a  test  for  discovering  their  creed*.  Not  before  those 
liberal  and  anticeremonial  views  of  St.  Paul  prevailed,  to  whioh 
Christianity  mainly  owes  its  unparalleled  victories  and  conquests, 


>i:araaILl«8;Y.  4;XyLll«:  in 
one  paMage  (VL146X  it  if  called ''blood 
poured  forth"  t^^i  ^  u«)»  that  it, 
fluid  blood,  in  contradittinctaon  to 
the  liver  and  the  spleen,  which  were 
•apposed  to  be  blood  in  a  solid  state 
(eomi^  M  Beidimiinloc). 

>  Karmn  Y.  4;  etc;  eomp.  Miskm, 
ChulL  in.  1,  where  among  the  cases 
which  render  a  beast  unlawftil  for 
food,  are  mentioned  nrtrVa  an  Torvz, 
and  isn  p  rhn. 

*  Bee  Ifiehmkr,  Beschreibong  von 
Anhien,  pp.  178,  179. 


«  Burckkardi,  Travels  in  Nubia,  p. 
54e. 

•  AcU  XV.  10. 

•  AcU  XY.  20,  29;  XXL  25;  see 
mfra  Sect.  IX;  Comm.  on  Oen.  pp. 
215,  2ie. 

7  Ap6l<^.  c  9. 

•  TertuiL  1.  c  Denique  inter  ten- 
tamenta  Chriftianoram  botulos  etiam 
emore  dittentot  admovetis,  oertlssimi 
scilicet  iilicitom  esse  penes  illos,  per 
quod  ezorbitare  eos  vultis;  eomp. 
EM$€b.  Hist.  EccL  Y.  1. 
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did  the  ChrisiiaiiB  free  themselyefl  from  the  inherited  obligation. 
Yet  it  was  again  enforced  in  the  second  'Trullian"  synod  held  at 
Constantinople  under  Justinian  11  (A.  C.  692) *,  and  is  still  deemed 
valid  by  the  Greek  Church,  and  by  the  Copts,  who  maintain  that 
the  apostolic  ii^junction  has  never  been  abrogated  ^^ 


n.    MEAT  CUT  OUT  OP  A  LIVING  AND£AL  (-^nn  -p  '^). 

Jewish  tradition,  on  this  point  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Law,  rigorously  forbids  the  eating  of  a  limb  or  of  raw  meat  cut 
out  from  the  living  animal  ("^nn  ya  *inK),  whether  quadruped  or  bird  ^  \ 
not  only  because  it  is  barbarous  *',  but  because  it  is  inseparable  from 
consuming  blood.  The  Bible  contains  no  express  precept  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  Jewish  doctors,  anxious,  as  was  their  custom,  to  support 
their  opinion  by  a  Scriptural  text,  based  the  prohibition  upon  the 
rule  addressed  to  Noah,  ^Only  flesh  with  its  soul,  which  is  its  blood, 
you  shall  not  eat"'^;  or  upon  the  command  in  Deuteronomy,  '^hou 
shalt  not  eat  the  soul  with  the  flesh"' ^  —  which  texts,  however,  it 
need  hardly  be  observed,  bear  no  such  construction**.  The  Talmud 
signifies  its  horror  of  the  custom  by  proscribing  it  among  the  so-called 
«8even  laws  of  the  children  of  Noah"**,  which  comprised,  besides, 


*  Between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Oecumenical  Cooncil,  and  called 
o6vo^c  ictv^lxTt]  or  Concilium  Qoi- 
nitextam^  but  not  counted  separately, 
and  unrecognised  by  the  Western 
Church :  the  67^^  canon  forbade  ''the 
eating  of  everything  strangled  under 
any  condition  whatever,  since  the 
blood  is  the  soul,  and  he  who  par- 
takes of  it,  consumes  the  soul"  (see 
fferzog's  Beal-£nc.  XVI.  p.  485). 

>o  Lane,  Modem  Egypt,  II.  188. 

"  Tahm.  ChnlL  101^  sra  -rm  p  -sn 
iprirm  nerss. 

i«  Comp.if«ARjfor.Nevjn.48,  ■It 
accustoms  men  to  cruelty."  In  Athens 
a  person  was  punished  who  had  flay- 
ed a  ramallve(/^lK/.I>e£suCam.L7, 
h  epic  ^tXav#p»i:(av  ftlie|i^c  o^  dpxtt 
iauftaoT^v  tlvoi). 

IS  Gen.  DL  4 ;  see  Taim.  Sanh.  57*, 
59*;Pesach.22^ 

>«  I>eut.XII.2S,  'Tsr  ar  ctrt^sar  aVj 


Talm.  Chull.  lOlS  102;  8anhedr.59^ 
Pesach.  22^;  Maim.  De  Cib.  vet.  Y.  1; 
Bepher  Hamitsv.  negat.  precepts  no. 
1 82;  Yore^  Deak  {  82 ;  Beiijurem,  Mitsv. 
Hashem,  no.  453. 

t*  Yet  some  modem  writers  also 
derive  the  command  Arom  Oen.  IX.4 
(so  Rotenm.  Morgen].L38,  39;  comp. 
our  Comm.  on  Oen.  p.  2 17),  and  even 
(as  Oramberg  does,  Bel.  Id.  L  S30X 
from  1  Sam.  XIY.  32^34  (am  Vain 
B^n  ^),  where  it  is  plainly  stated 
rara  ^u  \v*\  and  where  the  offence  of 
the  Hebrews  was  simply  the  eating 
of  the  blood  with  the  flesh  of  the 
slaughtered  animals;  oomp.  Kmeki 
in  loc,  who  Justly  insists  upon  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Talmudical  explanations 
adopted  by  Basbi  {y^n  rtnp  erVam 
p*n«a  b-t),  Ralbag  (o-tr  Vw),  a.  o. 

**  TO  na  nra  tso  or  'hspa  'xo  'so 


TO  na  rr^,  Talm.  Avod.  Zar.  2**. 
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disobedience  to  the  laws  and  authorities  (7^3^^),  blasphemy  (Dvn  ro^), 
idolatry  (mt  m'OJ),  incest  (rtrn^  '»*i),  murder  (6*^0*1  nia**©),  and  plun- 
der (^i)*;  these  prohibitions,  forming  a  primitive  code  of  natural 
ethics,  were  considered  to  haye  been  binding  upon  all  men  even  before 
the  Mosaic  revelation';  and  they  were  also  compulsory  on  the  heathen 
^strangers  of  the  gate"  (nr«  '^  who  lived  among  the  Hebrews*. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  was,  and  is  still,  in- 
dulged in  by  savage  tribes,  as  those  of  Abyssinia  and  Syria,  the 
Esquimaux  and  Samoiedes,  and  it  prevailed  among  the  Atticoti  of 
ancient  Britain,  who  considered  such  meat  a  delicious  dainty  ^ 

The  execrable  inhumanity  of  the  custom,  which  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Eiohist,  appears  from 
an  account  of  Bruce*  relating  what  he  witnessed  on  his  journey  from 
A'raTn  to  the  river  Tacazze,  an  account  often  disputed  and  long  ques- 
tioned, but  subsequently  verified  by  other  trustworthy  travellers*. 
'The  drivers  suddenly  tript  up  the  cow,  and  gave  the  poor  animal 


1  Talm.  Sanh.  56,  57  (when  the 
sevenlaws  arecoriooaly  derived  fh>in, 
or  are  at  least,  to  aid  the  memoiy,  re- 
ferred to,  the  words  of  Oen.  IL  !•,  «an 
'y\  'wA  DtKn  W  u'nW  mrr);  oomp.alto 
Yoma  67^;  Beretk.  Rahh.  XXXiy.2 ; 
Cuxari  UL  78 ;  BeeMai  on  Oen.  IL  16, 
p.  23*  ed.Iiemb.;  Seidem,  de  JureKat* 
etOent.  L  10  Cpp.  118-*1S9);  YIL  1 
(pp.  783,  784);  Heil^en  Bvn  ttcgQ  foL 
100,  101;  Cornm^  on  Bzod.  p.  433. 
Borne  doctors  inoloded  in  these  laws 
the  mere  eating  of  raw  flesh  with 
blood  (^rm  p  B-m  W^  even  if  the  beast 
had  been  duly  slaughtered;  others 
again  advocated  additional  inter- 
dictions, as  BWo,  cr*nD,  and  orro. 

s  It  was  supposed  that  six  of  them 
were  already  ei^oined  upon  Adam, 
to  which  the  prohibition  of  Tm  p  nan 
was  added  in  the  time  of  Koah;  see 
Talm.  Sanh.  56^;  Mahmm.  De  Begib. 
DL  l,comp.  10—12;  YIIL  10;  and  in 
general  eo.  IZ,  X;  De  Oib.  vetit.  V. 
1—8 ;  Alko^  Ikkar.  Part  IIL  o.  14  ML 

s  It  is  difficult  to  express  surprise 
too  strongly  at  finding  even  re- 
cent writers  deduce  these  Babbini- 
eal  subtleties  ttom  the  text  in  (taiesis 


(DC.  1—7),  and  assert  that  "the  se- 
ven laws  were  considered  as  Koachic 
already  by  the  narrator^  (80,  f.  L, 
F^sl,  Geschichte  der  Biblischen  Li- 
terator,  L  115). 

<  Hiertm,  Adv.  Jovinian.  XL  7  (U. 
p.  335  ed.  Yalarti):  Quid  loqnar  de 
caeteris  nationibns  cum  ipse  adoles- 
centnlos  in  Oallia  viderim  Attieotos 
(al.  8ootos),  gentemBritannicam,  hu- 
manis  vesd  camibus,  et  earn  per  sil- 
vas  poroonun  greges  et  armentorum 
pecndomqae  reperiant,  pastorum  na- 
tes et  feminarom  papiUas  solere 
abscindere,  et  has  soUs  cibonun  de- 
licias  arbitrari. 

*  Traveli,  pp.  213,  214,  ed.  Lon- 
don 1841. 

*  As  Antes,  Bait,  Jones,  and  others, 
see  Roumm.  L  c  pp.  42,  809 — 311. 
The  currency  of  the  term  Tin  p  naa 
in  the  Talmud  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  custom;  and 
Kaimonides  observes  (Mor.  Kev.  IIL 
48),  that  in  former  times  "pagan  kings 
acted  thus",  and  that  **it  was  also 
an  idolatrous  rite  to  cut  off  a  certain 
member  of  a  quadruped  and  to  eat 
it." 


n.  MEAT  CUT  OUT  OF  A  LIVING  AKIMAL.  11 

a  Tory  rude  fall  upon  the  groand . . .    One  of  tbem  sat  upon  her  neck, 
holding  down  her  head  by  the  horns,  the  other  twisted  the  halter 
about  the  fore-feei,  while  the  third,  who  had  a  knife  in  his  hand, 
instead  of  taking  her  by  the  throat,  got  astride  upon  her  belly  before 
her  hind-legs,  and  gaye  her  a  very  deep  wound  in  the  upper  part 
of  her  buttock;.  ••  then  they  cut  out  two  pieces,  thicker  and  longer 
than  our  beef- steaks; ...  it  was  done  adroitly,  and  the  two  pieces 
were  spread  upon  the  outside  of  one  of  their  shields.   One  of  the 
men  still  continued  holding  the  head,  while  the  other  two  were 
busied  in  curing  the  wound ;  the  skin  which  had  covered  the  flesh 
that  was  taken  away,  was  left  entire,  and  flapped  oyer  the  wound, 
and  was  fastened  to  the  corresponding  part  by  two  or  more  small 
skewers  or  pins;...  they  prepared  a  cataplasm  of  clay,  with  which 
they  coTered  the  wound:  they  then  forced  the  animal  to  rise,  and 
droTe  it  on  before  them  to  furnish  them  with  a  fuller  meal  in  the 
eTening."  —  To  this  may  be  added  a  short  extract  from  Salt's  narra- 
tive^ :  ''A  soldier,  attached  to  the  company,  proposed  'cutting  out  the 
shulada*  from  one  of  the  cows  they  were  driving  before  them ;  •  •  • 
they  laid  hold  of  the  animal  by  the  horns,  threw  it  down,  and  pro* 
ceeded  without  further  ceremony  to  the  operation.   This  consisted 
in  catting  out  two  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  buttock  near  the  tail, 
which  together...  might  weigh  about  a  pound;  the  pieces  so  cut 
out  being  called  'shulada',  and  composing,  as  far  as  loouldasoertainf 
part  of  the  two  'glutei  maximi'  or  larger  muscles  of  the  thigh*.  As 
soon  as  they  had  taken  these  away,  they  sewed  up  the  wounds, 
plaistered  them  over  with  cow-dung,  and  drove  the  animal  forwards, 
while  they  divided  among  their  party  the  still  reeking  steaks.**  — 
Formerly,  Arab  tribes  not  unfrequently  drew  blood  from  a  live 
camel,  poured  it  into  a  gut,  and  ate  it  boiled  —  a  black  pudding 
(motmadd)f  which  naturally  vanished  from  the  list  of  Arab  delicacies 
in  consequence  of  Uohammed's  law  against  blood  *.  Nor  is  our  own  time 
free  from  similar  horrors:  the  ingenious  Chinese  delight  in  ducks'  feet 
roasted  by  forcing  the  wretched  birds  to  walk  over  red* hot  sheets 
of  iron  till  the  feet&ll  off;  civilised  France  rcgoices  in  frogs' legs  torn 
from  of  the  living  animals ;  in  order  to  enlarge  the  liver  of  geese  for 
the  Strasbourg  pAt4  de  foie  gras,  the  geese  are  confined  in  hot  ovens ; 
while  the  Romans  sewed  up  the  eyes  of  cranes  and  swans  which  they 


7  A  Voyage  to  Abyisinia  (1814),         •  See  supra  p.  8;  comp.  Pocoeke^ 
pp.  295,  296.  Bpieileg.  p.  820 ;  Sah^  Koran,  Prelim . 

*  See  Freifiag^  Lex.  Ar.  VL  447.  Diseoorte,  p.  91. 
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flattened  in  dark  cells  or  cages';  some  English  batchers  draw^  at 
intervals,  small  quantities  of  blood  from  live  calves  which  daring  the 
time  suffer  agonizing  fits,  becaase  by  this  process  the  flesh  becomes 

more  delicately  white;  some  poulterers  pluck  the  feathers  from  fowls 

• 

while  alive  to  make  the  birds  appear  plumper  when  sent  to  market'; 
and  lobsters,  crabs,  and  sometimes  eels,  are  boiled  alive. 


nL    THE  PROHIBITION  OP  FAT. 

The  fat  of  victims,  being  naturally  valued  among  the  richest 
parts,  was  from  early  times  devoted  to  the  deity  on  the  altar,  both  by 
the  Hebrews  and  other  nations'.  Yet  among  the  former,  it  was  for 
long  periods  not  interdicted  as  food^  The  Deuteronomist  rejected 
it  by  no  law:  in  three  different  passages*,  in  which  he  mentions  and 
permits  the  slaughtering  of  animals  for  food  away  from  the  national 
Sanctuary,  he  denies  to  the  owner  the  blood  only,  and  nothing  else  — 
''only  you  shall  not  eat  the  blood"  ';  and  in  the  last  "Song  of  Moses"  &t 
is  even  enumerated  among  the  choicest  dainties*.  But  in  course  of 
time,  fat,  like  blood,  was  currently  believed  to  represent  the  life 
and  strength  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  to  involve  its  ''soul"  or 
principle  of  existence.  Hence,  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  one  was  repeatedly  joined  with  that  of  the  other:  ''You 
shall  eat  neither  any  fat  nor  blood"  ^  Both  were  enforced  with  equal 
severity,  threatened  with  the  same  awful  punishment  of  "excision"', 
and  ordained  as  "eternal  statutes"  to  be  observed  by  the  Israelites 
"for  their  generations  throughout  all  their  dwellings"*.  But  here 
the  analogies  ended.  The  prohibition  of  &t  resulted  from  the  con- 
sistent development  of  Levitical  theories;  it  was  frt>m  the  very 
beginning  brought  into  connection  with  the  advanced  sacrificial 
system;  it  was  never  extended  to  the  free  and  untamed  species  of 


>  Piut  De  Era  CSani.  n.  1 ;  FUn. 
H.  K.  X.  28  or  80. 

>  The  fraief  of  April  «,  1868,  re- 
porting a  conviction  for  this  cruelty, 
records  that  one  poulterer  in  Satop 
akme  killed  in  that  way  between  8000 
and  6000  fowls  a  week. 

'  1  8am.  n.  15,  16;  oomp.  Comm. 
on  Levit.  L  p.  820. 

^  The  opinion  of  JCaimonidet  that 
"the  Ht  of  the  entrails  it  too  nutri- 


tious, injures  digestion,  and  pro- 
daces  cold  and  thiok  blood"  (Mor. 
Nev.  in.  48,  oomp.  41),  was  not  sha- 
red by  the  ancient  world. 

•  Deut.  Xn.  16,  28;  XT.  28. 

•  Deut.  XXXn.  14;  eomp.*  Conmu 
on  Ley.  L  p.  182  note  1. 

f  Lev.  m.  17;  TIL  28^27. 

•  Lev.  yn.  28,  r\s$Ti  man  nmsn 


•  Lev.  m.  17. 
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the  dean  qaadrupeds  (rm)'S  but  was  always  restricted  to  those  set 
apart  for  lawful  yictims  * '  —  to  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat  *^;  it 
was  more  especially  confined  to  the  fat  and  the  fat  parts  burnt  on  the 
altar  as  ''an  offering  made  by  fire  of  a  sweet  odour  to  the  Lord"  ^*, 
and  therefore  described  more  frequently  than  the  blood  as  ''the  food 
of  the  Lord"^^,  namely,  the  net  of  fat  spreading  over  the  intestines, 
and  the  fat  found  between  the  guts  and  easily  detached  from  them, 
the  two  kidneys  with  their  fat,  the  great  lobe  of  the  liyer,  and,  of 
sheep  of  the  kind  avis  laUcaudaia,  also  the  fat  tail  by  which  that  spe- 
cies is  distinguished'*;  while  the  remaining  fat,  imbedded  in  the 
flesh  and  requiring  to  be  cut  out,  was  probably  permitted  to  be 
eaten  '*,  unless  the  animal  had  died  of  itself  or  had  been  torn  by  wild 
beasts'^,  in  which  cases  the  whole  carcase  was  rendered  unclean, 
though  the  fat  could  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  food'^  The 
apparently  uniyersal  principle  and  iig unction,  "All  the  fat  belongs 
to  the  Lord"  **,  and  "You  shall  not  eat  any  fat"  '*,  are  not  in  contra* 
diction  to  the  more  limited  command,  "You  shall  not  eat  any  fat 
of  ox  or  of  sheep  or  of  goat"'  *;  for  they  cannot  be  misunderstood  in 
a  code  which  treats  exclusively  of  sacrificial  laws.  The  Levitical  wri- 
ter, content  with  giving  practical  reality  to  his  theories,  ordered  all 
sacrificial  animals,  even  those  destined  for  food,  to  be  killed  as  victims 
at  the  common  altar' ^ ,  and  he  declared  their  fat  to  be  too  holy  for 


>•  Oomp.  Taim,  CholL  59^ ;  Maiman. 
Be  Cib.  Yet.  L  9;  etc. 

•■   ffTBH  ?U*i3U  i^^p*   ""Sril  ^2^2^  VS  S^^ 

"  Ler.  VII.  23,  25. 

»  Lev.  UL  5,  11,  le;  XVU.  6. 

u  Lev.  IIL  1 1,  le ;  Ezek.  XLIV.  7 ; 
comp.  Comm.  on  Levit.  L  p.  7  note* 
22,23. 

It  Comp.  Comm.  on  Levit.  I.  pp. 
489—498.  But  Jewiih  tradition  deci- 
ded, with  veiy  queetionable  Jut- 
tiee,  that  the  tail  of  sheep  was 
"called  fkt  only  with  respect  to  sacri- 
fleet^  (Torek  J>eaA  {  84.  5),  but  was 
not  interdicted  as  food,  because  the 
tail  of  no  other  quadruped  was  de* 
manded  for  the  altar  —  an  opinion 
not  shared  by  the  Karaites  and 
opposed  by  the  Samaritan  codex 
(which  reads  in  Exod.  XXIX.  22  and 


Lev.  VnL  25  rrhvr.  sVrtr,  and  not  as 
our  text  n'Wirii  sVw);  see  Comm.  1. 
c.  p.  494;  comp.  also  Getger,  Ji&d. 
Zeittchr.  I.  134,  135;  FUrsf,  Oesch. 
des  Karierthomfl,  L  84,  85.  The  ar- 
guments by  which  Ebn  Ezra  (on 
Lev.  Vn.  23)  professes  to  have  con- 
vinced a  Karaite  of  the  lawfulness 
of  eating  tlie  fat  tail,  are  by  no 
means  tenable. 

>*  See  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  133 
note  7. 


tm*'  •• 
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"  rat^  VsV  rr?;.   Lev.  VIL  24; 
see  m/ra  Sect.  IV,  V. 

*•  Lev.  IIL  18,  rrrr^  S5n  fa. 

«»>  Lev.  IIL  17,  rnnr  uh  aVr  fa. 

»>  Lev.  vn.  23,  swi   •««  sfar  fa 
rs29r  mh  w. 

u  Lev.  XVU.  8  sqq. 
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buman  consumption:  he  left  out  of  sight  the  £&t  of  other  clean  ani< 
mals  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  priesthood  '• 


IV.  MEAT  OP  ANIMALS  THAT  DIED  OF  THEMSELVES  (H^)). 

The  aversion  generally  felt  to  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  have  died  of  themselves  (nb^)',  is  so  natural,  that  we  may 
suppose  something  like  a  regular  custom  to  have  in  this  respect 
been  fixed  from  very  early  times  among  most  nations  that  passed 
beyond  the  first  and  ruder  stages  of  culture.  Pythagoras  taught  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  purity  (difveCa),  it  was  above  all  necessary  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  flesh  of  beasts  that  have  died  of  themselves'  •  The  Bo- 
mans  declared,  that  ''Every  thing  that  dies  of  itself  bears  the  character 
of  sad  gloom"  ^;  hence  their  priests  were  forbidden  to  wear  shoes  or 
sandals  made  of  the  skins  of  animals  that  had  not  been  regularly  slaugh- 
tered or  sacriflced  *•  Sanitary  motives,  no  doubt,  helped  to  strengthen 
the  antipathy;  for  the  flesh  of  such  beasts  is  often  unwholesome,  it 
was  certainly  deemed  difficult  of  digestion  ^  But  no  people  embodied 
and  perpetuated  their  feeling  of  reluctance  so  consistently  as  the 
Hebrews  ^    As  soon  as  their  principal  notions  with  respect  to  legi- 

*  The  rabjeet  is  more  ftilly  dis-  (ChalL94«,etc)nm9;Balbag(onDeat« 

cnased  in  Gomm.  on  Lev.  L  pp.  39,  XIV.  21)  mn  mnan  im  ri^aa;  tee 

129 — 1S8,  to  which  we  refer.    The  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  553;  eomp.  htfra 

inflnitetimal  Babbinical  regolaUont,  p.  15  note  9. 

mainly  aiming  at   the  removal  of  >  IHog.  LaerL  YHL  33,  dir^^toiat 

certain    vetaelf    and    skins    {yvm  #vT|Ott((a>v  xptdv ;  Aelkm^  Var.  Hist. 


e^ttryi),  in  order  to  obviate  the  eating  lY.  17,  dic^yr  to9ai  •  •  •  xAv  #vr|Otil(aiv 

of  the  very  least  particle  of  blood  or  ravtic  |&&XXov. 
fkt,  may  be  seen  in  Yortk  Dtnk  {  e4;        ^  Fe$imi  sub  Kortnae  pecudis:  sua 

comp.  Mafnum,   Be  Cib.  ret.  c  YWj  morte  extincta  omnia  ftmesta  sunt. 


r.  Haahem  fol.  24^,  {  nep.  *  FesL  L  c  Mortoae  peendis  coris 

caloeos   ant  soleas    fieri  flaminicis 

«  Prom  V23  cognate  with  ^i:  (comp.  nefks  habetor,  sed  ant  occiMe  alio- 

Jer.  IX.  21;  Exek.  XXDL  5),  and  qui^  ant  immolatae;  eomp.  Tafm. 

therefore  kindred  in  meaning  with  CbnlL  94*,  *^  man  most  not  tell 

r^  carcase  (Jndg.  XIY.  S;  comp.  sandals  made  fhmi  the  skin  of  a  beast 

2  Ki.  IX.  37;  Lat.  mortna  pecnt);  that  died  of  itself,  at  if  they  came 

it  it  rendered   by  the   Septnagint  fhmi  an  animal  dn(ykilled'',eto.;  see 

od^a,  vtxpAv,  #vT«et|iarov;   by  the  Benmyt,  Ueber  dat  PbokyUdeitohe 

Vulg.  morticinom ;  the  Koran  (n.198 ;  Q«dicht,  p.  ^rmr 


v.  4 ;  etc)  buJI ;  Joeephot  (Ant.  m.  •  Maim.  Hor.  Kev.  UL  48. 

XL  2)  xpliDC  ToO  Tt9vr|x4to€  a6T0|id-  ^  See  Lev.  XVIL  15,  18;  XXII.  8; 

Tovc  C<&ov;  Ptendo-Phocylidet  (ver.  Dent.  XIY.  21;  comp.  Exek.  IV.  14; 

139)   xt1)voc    #vT|T4v;    the    Talmud  XLIY.  31. 
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timate  and  forbidden  food  had  been  settled,  they  connected  meat  of 
animals  that  died  of  themsel Yes,  whether  quadrupeds  or  birds',  with 
the  isjonctions  relating  to  blood ,  and  thus  clearly  marked  the  meat 
as  condemned  by  ^  sacred  principle  of  religion.  They  considered  such 
animals  as  suffocated  in  their  blood,  which,  prevented  from  flowing 
out,  and  settling  in  the  body,  precluded  the  free  and  normal  depar- 
ture of  life*.  On  these  grounds  the  law  was  no  doubt  based  in  ear- 
lier times.  But  gradually,  as  theocratic  yiews  prevailed,  it  was  refer-  ^ 
red  to  another  principle  of  even  deeper  importance  and  still  wider 
application  in  the  system  of  Hebrew  theology,  the  principle  of  the 
holiness  of  Israel,  the  chosen  people  of  a  holy  Ood:  ^You  shall  not 
eat  of  anything  that  dies  of  itself, ...  for  thou  art  a  holy  people  to 
the  Lord  thy  God"  **•  The  animal  dying  prematurely  of  itself  no  doubt 
harbours  within  it  the  germ  of  dissolution;  even  while  living  itpar- 


•  Comp.  Ezek.  XLIV.  31,  t\xm  yo 

*  Hence  the  New  Testament  nau- 
aUy  ezprettet  n^  by  icvtxT6v  suffb- 
eaied  (AcU  XY.  20,  29;  XXI.  25); 
the  affinity  between  n^  and  blood 
appears  dearly  in  Tertullian  (Apol. 
c  9):  "qui  propterea  quoqne  soffo- 
eatis  et  morticinis  abttinemut,  ne 
■anguine  eontaminemur  rel  intra 
viscera  sepulto";  Pseudo- Clemens 
(Becogn.  lY.  86)  even  explains  '^or- 
ticinum  quod  est  suffocatum".  The 
Koran  (V.  4)  includes,  therefore, 
among  the  forbidden  meat  that  of 
animals  strangled  (UaaJI)  and  kill- 
ed by  a  blow  or  ftJlf  and  the  general 
role  among  ICahommedans  it,  ''It  is 
forbidden  to  eat  any  quadroped  or 
bird  which  has  shed  no  blood  in  dy- 
ing^ (oomp.  mpra  p.  8;  Niehmkr^  Be- 
schreib.  v.  Arab.  p.  179).  From  this 
point  of  viewtheTalmud(Pesach.22^) 
justly  classes  among  nVaa  the  flesh  of 
the  goring  ox  that  has  been  stoned 
to  death  (oomp.  Exod.  XXL  28,  29); 
but  the  flesh  was  prohibited  for 
food  not  merely  as  ri^a:,  but  as  that 
of  an  animal  accursed  for  having 
destroyed  a  human  life  (oomp.  Mainu 
De  Gib.  vet.  lY.  22);  [although  con- 


sidered from  another  side,  the  ox 
may  be  regarded  as  nK*it3,  since  it 
was  possibly  a  healthy  animal  (see 
infra).  However,  it  appears  that  the 
term  n^  was  gradually,  against  its 
original  and  etymological  meaning, 
extended  to  the  flesh  of  all  unclean 
and  of  all  clean  beasts  that  had  not 
been  slaughtered  in  the  customary 
manner,  yet  not  to  the  flesh  of  those 
that  had  actually  been  torn  by  wild 
beasts  (which  extension  of  mean- 
ing may  be  traceable  even  in  the 
Old  Testament  itself);  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  later  Talmudical 
phraseology,  the  word  nr^a  is  applied 
to  unlawful  meat  or  food  of  whatever 
kind,  especially  to  beasts  wounded 
or  afflicted  with  an  organic  defect 
(hence  the  maxim  rm  rrva  pro  ^ 
nr^Q,inMii.ChallinIII.l  ;comp.ra/m. 
Chull.  42*,  rm  rm  rr^,  see  hrfrai 

£iias  lemt  Tishb.  39*,  Kn . . .  nr^  ero 

_.       •  #»  .         

Ha  wuu  9  in  p^  ...  nc^uso  nona  *ioa 

nlaao  -wc*«  -vr^  f.Vwi'.".  T^):  both 

words,  therefore,  approached  each 

other    in    meaning    (comp.    Maim, 

De  Cib.  vetit.  IV.  8,  9,  17  fin,\  Hor. 

Nev.  IIL  48,  im  r^  rhirr  nr^),  and 

both  weie  employed  to  represent  all 

undeanness  in  food. 

!•  Dent.  XIV.  21. 
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takes  of  death;  and  when  it  expires,  it  may  be  considered  in  a  state 
of  unnatural  decay.  Eating  of  such  flesh  was,  therefore,  nothing  less 
than  contamination,  sinful  for  a  people  which  owes  allegiance  to  the 
Otod  of  eternal  life.  ^That  which  dies  of  itself  •••  the  priest  shall 
not  eat  to  defile  himself  therewith ;  I  am  the  Lord*  K  It  was  deemed 
so  utterly  incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  ^'kingdom  of 
priests",  that  the  commands  were  step  by  step  made  more  stringent 
and  more  uniyersaL  In  Deuteronomy,  the  law  is  still  limited  to  the 
Israelites ;  and  these  werepermitted  to  sell  themeatof  rrbaa,  nay  to  offer 
it  for  food,  to  the  strangers  living  within  the  Hebrew  communities 
themselyes^  But  inLeyiticus,  the  prohibition  appears  in  an  infinitely 
more  decided  form:  it  was  extended  to  the  stranger,  and  in  every 
respect  equalised  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  non-Hebrew; 
both  were,  in  cases  of  transgression,  subjected  to  the  same  rules  of 
purification  and  the  same  penalty.  "And  every  soul  that  eats  that 
which  died  of  itself, .  • .  whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  people  or  a 
stranger  ("oni  mTKa),  he  shall  both  wash  his  garments  and  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  till  the  evening;  then  he  shall  be 
clean;  but  if  he  does  not  wash  them  nor  bathe  his  flesh,  then  he 
shall  bear  his  iniquity"  ^  This  was  the  case  even  if  the  beast  was 
by  the  Law  permitted  for  consumption  ^  Then  such  meat  was 
regarded  as  inherently  unclean;  its  very  touch  caused  defilement, 
which  did  not  cease  before  the  end  of  the  day,  whether  the  animal 
belonged  to  a  lawful  species*  or  to  the  prohibited  kinds*;  and  carrying 
the  carcase  engendered  a  higher  degree  of  uncleanness,  tobe  removed 
by  washing  of  the  garments.^  With  regard  to  certain  pre-eminently 
loathsome  animals,  the  Law  ordained  even  more  rigorous  rules:  all 
objects  upon  which  their  dead  bodies  fell  —  as  vessels  of  wood  or 
metal,  skins^  textures  of  wool  or  goats'  hair  —  were  declared  unclean, 
they  were  for  purification  to  be  placed  in  water  till  the  evening; 


>  Lev.  XXn,  8,  na  mrab^;  oomp. 
Ssek.  IV.  14.  Pseudo-Phocylidet  in- 
trodaoes  oar  command  (M^.^r^ovc 
Kvfrolo  Pop^v  nari,  Mxpov  IXr^ot, 
where  Bemays  L  c  p.  XXVUl  pro- 
poMt  to  read  xard  lUrpov)  by  the 
solemn  warning  'ETxparic  fjtop 
f^etv,  T^  X«ipr|T6v  Vdiziy t9%a\ 
(▼er.  14S).  Whether  the  words  enm 
ram  in  the  17^  line  of  the  tacri- 
flcial  Ublet  of  KarMiUet,  imply  a 
similar  interdiction  with  respect  to 


the  Cartbagenian  priests,  it  more 
than  doabtfdl  (comp.  Movers^  Opfer^ 
wesen  der  Kartbager,  p.  117). 

•  Dent.  XIV.  21,  y^roz  -wn  -tt^ 
nVsm  rasrr ;  comp.  Talm.  Petacb.  21^ ; 
CbnlL  114b. 

»  Lev.  XVU.  15,  IS. 

A  Lev.  XL  40 ;  see  notes  in  loc 

•  Lev.  XL  39. 

•  Lev.  XL  8, 24,26,27, 31, SS ;  Bent. 
XIV.  8. 

7  Lev.  XL  23,  28. 
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but  if  they  fell  into  an  unglazed  earthen  vessel,  which,  from  its  po- 
rous nature,  easily  absorbs  fluids,  not  only  the  whole  contents  of 
that  vessel  became  unclean,  but  the  vessel  itself  was  to  be  broken  in 
pieces,  lest  it  be  again  used;  and  if  by  chance  a  liquid  had  come  into 
any  such  utensil,  whether  earthenware  or  not,  or  if  moist  food  had 
been  put  into  such  earthen  utensil,  the  liquid  and  the  food  became 
unclean  and  unlawful.  Ovens  or  stoves,  because  made  of  earthen- 
ware, were  subjected  to  ii^unctions  of  similar  severity;  they  were 
to  be  broken  if  any  part  of  a  carcase  had  fallen  upon  them;  while 
other  and  scrupulously  minute  ordinances  prove  the  punctilious 
care  with  which  the  matter  was  treated  *.  Thus  any  food,  though  per- 
mitted in  itself,  might  be  rendered  unlawful  by  contact  with  impure 
objects;  and  the  same  was  the  case,  if  a  vessel  without  lid  or  cover- 
ing was  allowed  to  stand  in  a  room  in  which  a  man  had  died  within 
seven  days  *.  And  as  a  last  step,  rigorous  Levitism  enforced  a  sin- 
offering,  when  unclean  carcases  had  even  accidentally  and  unwit- 
tingly been  touched,  which,  in  cases  of  intentional  contact,  implies 
the  penalty  of  spiritual  excision  —  an  enactment  excessive  in  seve- 
rity and  all  but  impracticable  *®.  That  the  law  concerning  nbss  was^ 
not  even  in  the  time  of  the  Deuteronomist,  prompted  by  merely  sa- 
nitary considerations,  is  evident  from  the  permission  granted  to  sell 
such  meat  to  the  stranger  ''that  he  might  eat  it"  *  ^*  a  code  evidencing 
the  most  considerate  [humanity  towards  strangers,  and  enjoining 
''Thou  shalt  love  the  stranger  as  thyself  *  \  would  not  have  assigned 
to  him  food  iigurious  to  health,  and  for  this- reason  to  be  shunned 


•  Lev. XL  29 — 38;  tee  notes  in  loc 
9  Sum.  XDL  14,  15.  The  food  thus 
contingently  disqoalifled  is  by  the 
Talmud  called  prn  |*^d«,  in  oontra- 
diftinction  to  rr^xii  rrnm'o  or  food 
unconditionally  forbidden;  comp.  the 
analogous  laws  of  the  Hindoos  (Xif' 
nawalkya  L  167  —  169;  Manu  IT. 
207^211):  the  Brahmin  is  to  abstain 
fkom  food  that  has  tamed  sour,  has 
been  touched  by  a  dog,  looked  at  by 
a  £Ulen  beast,  or  approached  by  a 
woman  during  her  menstmation. 

>•  See  Le%'.  V.  2,  and  notes  in  loc; 
also  Conun.  on  Lev.  L  41 ,  42.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  see  how  the 
laws   of  Leviticus  concerning  r^ss 


can  be  understood  as  ''more  lenient** 
than  those  of  Deuteronomy  (Graff 
Oesch.  BQch.  des  A.  T.  p.  67 ;  oomp. 
JUekm  in  8tad.  u.  Krit.  1868,  p.  360). 
Some  Karaite  authorities,  as  Anan, 
taking  the  term  nVs:  to  mean  a  com- 
plete carcase,  but  not  parts  of  it,  con- 
sider defilement  to  be  wrought  only 
by  touching  the  former,  but  not  by 
touching  the  latter:  otherwise  the 
Karaites  are  particularly  strict  with 
respect  to  n^s:  (see  mfra). 

>i  Deut.  XIY.  21, 


IS  Lev.  XDC.  84;  comp.  Taim.  Pe- 
sach.  21i»,  y.'r'.r.*:>  rr»^  nm  -j,  derived 
from  Lev.  XXY.  35,  ya9  tti  swrm  -3. 
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by  the  Israelites  K  All  who  lived  in  the  Promised  Land  were  more 
and  more  decidedly  included  in  the  holy  community ,  and  made  to 
share  its  attributes  and  its  duties.  The  ^'perfect"  life  in  Gt>d  de- 
manded perfection  in  every  creature  that  helped  to  support  that 
life.  The  prohibition  of  hbss  was,  therefore,  repeated  by  Ezekiel, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  priests';  it  was,  by  apostolic  coun- 
cil, retained  in  the  early  Christian  Church',  and  adopted  by  the 
second  ^Trullian"  synod ^;  it  was  enforced  by  Mohammed*,  and  labo- 
riously developed  by  Jewish  tradition.  The  Sadducees,  and  like  them 
the  Samaritans  and  the  Karaites,  were  particularly  scrupulous  in 
neither  touching  nor  applying  to  useful  purposes  any  kind  or  part  of 
ribna  and  rants,  such  as  skins  or  bones;  whence  they  shrank  even  from 
taking  up  Greek  books,  because  the  parchments  were  made  from  the 
skins  of  unlawfully  killed  animals  *.  The  Pharisees,  less  strict  on  these 
points,  limited  the  interdiction,  as  a  rule,  to  the  flesh  only,  and  like 
the  Koran,  permitted  even  the  flesh  of  animals  killed  when  near  their 
natural  death  ^,  though  they  indeed  considered  it  meritorious  not 
to  hasten  the  slaughter  of  such  suspected  beasts  ^  But  they  fixed 


1  Yet  some  Babbins  object  to  sell- 
ing r^  or  nms  to  a  non-Jew,  first 
because  the  latter  might  be  misled 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  clean  and  law- 
ful food,  and  then  because  be  migbt 
sell  it  again  to  a  Jew  (Talm.  ChnlL 

94*f    ^1H^   IR90    "smtl  1*  tjl  *0U  *3Ct9    ".TM 

•Hill  imw^  nr«r^);  see,  however,  Ei- 
seimenger^  Entd.  Judenth.  II.  632 — 
695,688. 

8  Eaek.  XLIV.  81;  oomp.  IV.  14; 
see  Taim.  yeaach.  48%  wbere  the  ap- 
parent restriction  of  the  command 
to  the  priests  is  declared  hopeless- 
](y  petptadng  (tti  %"."5a   Jt  nc*s 

•  Aets.  ZV.  80,  29;  XXL  28  (rvtx- 
t6v). 

«  See  supra  p.  8. 

•jrorMiILl68;y.4,-yL146;XYL 
116;|SaJ|.  ThebeathenArabswerein 
thehabitof  eatingmeat  of  beasU  that 
had diedofthemselTes,  which  practice 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  sect  of 
the  Hanyfe  (comp.  S^en^er^  Leben 
und  Lehre  dee  Kobamm.  U.  476). 

•Mitkm.Y9idSVA;  ra/M^habb.l08». 


1  Tbat  is,  of  rss'xn  ^'beasts  in  dan- 
ger^, also  called  o^-c*d  '*km,  kiU!" 

>  Taim.  Cboll.  37,  44b;  Syr.  Fers. 
in  Ezek.  IV.  14  (kt^,  a  sick  or  weak 
animal)  and  XLIV.  81  (ic*::«m  id.); 
Mmimw,  De  Cib.  vet.  IV.  12.  —  La- 
ter Babbins  specified  fearful  punish- 
ments sure  to  befall  tbe  person  eat- 
ing ma:,  such  as  the  banishment  of 
his  soul  into  tbe  body  of  a  dog  or 
other  animals;  ibr  they  considered 
both  to:  and  rxn  as  ^'strickenby  the 
power  of  destruction*'  (r^fiiiy.!  na),  or 
Batan  (Beekai  on  Ex.  XI.  7,  foL  81^ 
ad.  1864;  comp.  Eisennunger^  Entd. 
Jadeath.IL617,63S— 640).  BeeAoraii 
V.  4  CVzoept  wbat  jon  kill  yoursel- 
vee",  L  e.  if  the  beast  was  duly  killed 
while  etiU  aUve'O;  ZaJitf,Hod.  Egypt. 
L  182  (^Srhen  game  has  been  stmok 
down  bj  any  weapon,  bat  not  killed, 
its  throat  must  be  immediately  eut; 
otherwise  it  is  unUwihl  food");  Kith. 
Beschr.  t.  Arab.  p.  180  (fishes  also 
are  usually  killed  by  cutting  them 
near  the  head,  before  they  die  of 
themsdvee);  comp.  Ceigtr^  JikL  Zeii- 
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eighteen  defects  which  were  alleged  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  God 
to  Hoses*,  and  which,  if  discovered  at  the  examination  of  the  slaugh- 
tered animal,  were  supposed  to  bring  it  under  the  category  of  nbnd,  and 
to  render  it  unlawful  for  food,  in  as  much  as  they  were  deemed  sure 
to  cause  its  death  within  one  year.  Those  defects  are  —  If  the  gullet 
(imti)  is  perforated,  however  small  the  hole,  or  the  wind-pipe 
(nran^in)  is  torn  crossway s  for  the  greater  part ;  if  the  membranes  (the 
dura  mater  or  pia  mater)  of  the  brain  (nrnan)  or  the  ventricle  (nbbn  nm) 
of  the  heart  is  pierced;  if  the  spine  (mnoan)  is  broken  or  its  ligaments 
are  torn;  if  the  liver  O^a^M)  is  entirely  or  nearly  wanting;  if  the 
lungs  (nM*^ vi)  are  perforated  or  defective  in  the  lobes ;  if  the  sto- 
mach,  or  the  gall-bladder  (msM),  or  any  part  of  the  viscera  (7<p^in),  or 
the  abdomen,  is  perforated,  or  the  outer  skin  which  covers  the  lat- 
ter is  torn  for  the  greater  part;  if  the  paunch  (ODtan)  and  the  ''fourth 
stomach"  (rwon  n'^n)  ^  are  damaged  so  that  they  are  visible  from 
without ;  if  the  beast  has  fallen  from  the  roof  of  a  house;  if  the  great- 
er part  of  its  (twenty-two)  ribs  are  broken;  and  if  it  has  been  struck 
by  the  claws  of  a  wolf  or  lion,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  fowl,  by  a  bird  of 
prey '  *.  In  fact,  the  general  rule  was  established,  that  ''Every  animal 
is  unlawful,  which  is  afEicted  with  a  defect  of  such  a  nature,  that  no 
beast  of  the  same  species  could  live  under  similar  circumstances"  ^\ 
We  have  enumerated  the  cases  —  which  of  course  require  revision 
and  correction  as  the  science  of  pathology  advances  —  because  they 
convey  a  good  notion  of  the  anxious  attention  bestowed  upon  this 
matter  by  the  Jews  —  a  scrupulousness  highly  laudable  in  so  £ar 
as  it  ensures  wholesome  meat,  and  commendable  by  its  undeniable 
and  excellent  results  iu  times  of  epidemics*',  but  exaggerated  espe- 
cially by  the  Talmudical  and  Sabbinical  additions,  which  increase 
the  number  of  fatal  blemishes  to  seventy*^,  and  are  practically  op- 
pressive  by  their  excess**:  those  who  read,  for  instance,  the  com- 
plicated rules  setting  forth,  how  the  slaughtered  animal  must  kick 
and  palpitate  in  order  to  be  lawful**,  will  admit  that  here  again 


•chrilt  IL  21—84 ;  IV.  54 ;  Hechalos 
IV.  18  $fq,\  Zeittchr.  der  Deatsch. 
mofgenl.  Oeaellsch.  XVL  717  iqq. 

•  Tnlm.  Chull.  42*;  tee  hrfra  p.  28. 

t^'Hworpov;  oomp.ilrtif/o#.DePart, 
Anim.  IIL  14;  Aristoph.  Eqnit.  856, 
1179. 

ft  I  Miskm,  Chull. IU.  1 ;  oomp.5i>4r« 
i6L  48*'  ed.  BchlOMb. 


u  Comp.  Kayterimg^  Die  rituale 
Bchlachtfrage,  pp.  18,  19. 

14  See  the  overwhelming  details  in 
Yereh  Jhah  %%.  29^60. 

It  Comp.  Conmi.  on  Lev.  L  p.  188. 

!•  Maim.  De  Cib.  vet  IV.  18, 14: 
''The  kicking  must  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  slaughtering;  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  is  of  no  value.  Kow,  of 
what  nature  must  the  palpitation 
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Jewish  tradition  defeated  a  valuable  principle  by  fiivoloas  play- 
folnesB^ 


V.  MEAT  OP  AlOMALS  TOEN  BY  Wnj)  BEASTS  (nfijo). 

In  nearly  every  respect  analogous  to  the  meat  of  animalB  that  have 
died  of  themselves  (m^^)  ib,  with  regard  to  motive,  law,  and  history, 
the  meat  of  animals,  whether  quadrupeds  or  birds',  torn  by  beasts 
of  prey  (n^^)'.  Both  therefore  are  repeatedly  mentioned  and  treated 
of  toge^er^;  for  both  were  primitively  avoided  partly  from  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  disgust,  partly  from  fear  of  unwholesomeness, 
men  naturally  recoiling  fr^m  ^sharing  a  feast  with  untameable  beasts, 
and  thus  becoming  almost  fellow-revellers  in  their  carnivorous  festi- 
vals"*. Both  were  proscribed  by  the  religious  l^slators  of  the  He- 
brews with  a  consistency  attempted  by  no  other  nation;  for  the  nma 
also  was  probably  rejected  because  the  animal's  death  was  attended 
with  an  imperfect  efflux  of  blood;  it  was,  in  the  Levitical  code,  like- 
wise regarded  as  causing  defilement  *  and  hence  deserving  detesta- 
tion from  the  people  of  Gh>d,  '^ou  shall  be  holy  men  to  lie,  and 
you  shall  eat  no  flesh  that  is  torn  by  beasts  in  the  field,  you  shall 
cast  it  to  the  dogs"^;  it  was  equally  prohibited  to  the  native  Israe- 


bef  If  a  small  domestic  qoadniped, 
or  a  larger  or  smaller  beast  of  the 
forest,  stretches  a  fore-foot  forward 
and  draws  it  back ,  or  if  it  stretches 
a  hind-foot  forward,  though  it  does 
not  draw  it  back,  or  if  it  merely  bends 
a  hind-lbot,  it  has  kicked  in  the  law- 
All  way,  and  is  permitted  for  food: 
but  if  it  only  stretches  a  fore -foot 
forward  and  does  not  draw  it  back, 
it  is  forbidden";  etc  etc 

1  Oomp.  Talm.  OhuIL  82^;  Zerach. 
ee;    MaHn.  De  Cib.  vet.  lY.  1^5, 

s  Exek.  ZLIV.  81. 

>  Or  more  fnUj  nms  rrm  *W9, 
Ezod.  XXII.  80;  Sept.  less  decided- 
Ij  but  unilbrmly  xpiac  ft^^tiXoiTev 
MHfA/  by  wild  beasts  (Pseudo-Pho- 
cylides  ver.  147  ttjpi^^v,  modified 
for  the  requirements  of  the  verse), 
and  so  Vulg.  generally  captnm  a 
bestia  or  bestiis;  yet  in  Esek.  TV. 


14,  laoeratom  a  bestiis ;  oomp.  Gomm. 
on  Exod.  p.  441.^  The  prohibition 
was,  later,  naturaUy  extended  to 
beasts  killed  at  any  place  and  by 
whatever  act  of  violence  (manan  \o 
mo  '  I  J  nmp  i  jk  «o«  i  luu  i  u  lui  i) ;  oomp* 
EoUmffs  Jus  Hebr.  pp.  99 — 108. 

«  Lev.  XVn.  15;  TXTT.  8;  oomp. 
Esek.  IV.  14;  XUY.  81. 

*  Comp.  Pkiio  De  Concupisc  c  10: 
x6  |iiv  dbc  oO  lift*  xoivMvtrv  TpasiCac 
dvfpAs«iv  dTt9^soo(c  tT|p(oic,  |i.4vov 
e6  euvtu«[i^o6yLtvov  xatc  o«pxo^7(atc* 
xi  H  dbc  xd^^a  |iiv  pXo^cpiv  «al  vo- 
oAftcc,  iv«i:oTt8vr|x4Toc  toG  <x*^R^ 
fuxd  ToG  at|i.aToc  xtX.  ^ 

•  Lev.  XXn.  8 ;  eomp.  Esek.  IV.  14. 
1  Exod.XXIL80.  This  is  expressed 

by  Pseudo-Phoeylides  (vers.  147, 148), 
Mrfii  Tt  tT|p4^opov  Mqj^  vp^ec,  dp^i- 
coeiv  ^i  AtC^ova  Xtixt  «ve(v,  after 
which  he  emphatically  adds  #i]pA¥ 
dee  lliptc  f^vTOBU 
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lite  and  to  the  heathen  stranger;  the  uncleanness  produced  by  par- 
taking of  it  was  also  to  be  removed  by  bathing  and  the  washing  of 
garments,  and  the  neglect  of  these  ceremonies  was  visited  with  the 
like  menace,  ''He  shall  bear  his  iniquity"'. 

But  from  this  point  the  precepts  diverge;  the  particular  injunc- 
tions, so  nice  in  gradation,  with  respect  to  touching  rh^  or  to  the  defile- 
ment of  the  objects  coming  into  contact  with  it,  are  not  repeated  with 
regard  to  MBnis;  of  the  latter  evidently  a  more  lenient  view  was  taken 
in  reference  to  Levitical  purity ;  an  animal  torn  to  pieces  by  another 
may  have  been  healthy  in  itself;  it  may  not,  like  that  of  nbss,  have 
harboured  within  it  the  seeds  of  corruption ;  its  carcase ,  therefore, 
though  impregnated  with  coagulated  blood,  and  unclean  on  account 
of  its  abnormal  or  mangled  condition,  was  regarded  less  as  infected 
with  putridity,  and  therefore  less  noxious  by  contact  than  the  carcase 
of  an  animal  which,  even  while  living,  seemed  to  be  in  a  repulsive  state 
of  decomposition  ^  Hence  we  may  understand  why  some  nations,  as 
the  Hindoos,  were  not  so  strict  on  this  point ;  for  the  law  of  ICanu 
pronounces  as  pure  the  flesh  of  beasts  killed  by  dogs  or  other  carni- 
vorous animals,  or  by  men  of  the  mixed  classes  ^  ®,  who  live  upon  the 
chase  *  *.  Tet  the  first  comprehensive  decree  of  the  apostles  no  doubt 
included  in  the  term  ''strangled"  (irvtxr^v)  both  rbza  and  ns^^a,  and 
interdicted  to  the  gentile  converts  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  *'; 
this  is  the  more  probable,  as,  in  Jewish  phraseology,  both  terms 
became  gradually  almost  convertible  ^'.  The  Koran  expressly  pro- 
hibits  any  creature  that  has  been  killed  by  the  horns  of  another ,  or 
has  been  attacked  by  a  wild  beast,  though  it  permits  the  beast  for 
food  if  it  does  not  actually  die  during  the  assault,  and  is  afterwards  duly 
slaughtered  ^^  These  rules  were  developed  and  multiplied  by  ICahom- 
medan  teachers,  who  enjoined,  for  instance,  that  if  a  dog  has  tasted 
of  the  blood  merely  of  game,  the  latter  is  not  unlawful  {haUtl) ,  but 
if  of  the  flesh  also,  it  is  prohibited  (haram).   They  distinguished 


•  Lev.  XVII.  15,  16. 

•  Comp.  Tmlm.  ChulL  68^;  Mace. 
18*;  Maim.  De  Cib.  vet.  IV.  6  tgq.i 
MiUv.  Haihem  (.  73.  —  It  is  an 
artificial  view  to  associate  in  these 
laws  the  deaik  of  the  beast  and  the 
sm  of  man,  the  one  being  the  reflex 
of  the  other,  so  that,  for  inttance, 
1^33  should  be  avoided  in  order  to 
remind  man  of  his  iniquity  and  to 
•nhance  hi*  detestation  of  it  (so 


KeH  Archaeol.  IL  18  tqq, ;  Baumgari. 
Theol.  Comm.  II.  154,  155;  a.  o.). 

11  The  Chaudalas ;  Mamu  X.  12, 16. 

njfaiiM  V.  131. 

IS  AcU  XV.  20,  29 ;  XXL 25;  comp. 
TeriuiL  Apolog.  e.  9.  The  present 
Copts  'Abstain -fkom  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals that  have  been  strangled"  (Zaiir, 
Mod.  EgTpt.  m.  188). 

<>  See  p.  15  note  9. 

"  Kwran  V.  4. 
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two  prmcipal  modearof  killing ,  one  by  cutting  the  throat  next  the 
heady  when  the  windpipe,  the  gullet,  and  carotid  arteries  must  be  tho« 
roughly  divided';  and  the  other  more  approved  method,  espe- 
cially employed  in  killing  camels,  by  spearing  the  beast  in  the  hol« 
low  of  the  throat  near  the  breast-bone  \  Diiring  the  act  of  slaughter 
the  words,  'Tn  the  name  of  God,  God  is  most  great"  must  be  pro- 
nounced, or  some  similar  ter^is,  but  never  the  phrase,  otherwise  so 
common,  '<In  the  name  of  G^,  the  Compassionate,  the  lierciful," 
since  it  is  considered  cruel  mockery  to  allude  to  attributes  of  mercy, 
while  inflicting  severe  sufferings  upon  an  animal.  Tame  birds  must 
be  killed  in  the  same  manner  as  cattle;  the  wild  species,  like  the  hare, 
the  rabbit,  the  gazelle,  and  other  game,  may  be  shot,  or  killed  by  a  dog; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  the  name  of  Qtod  must  be  uttered  by  the  per- 
son while  discharging  the  arrow  or  spear,  or  while  slipping  the  dog'. 
That  the  Old  Testament  never  prescribes  any  special  mode  of 
slaughtering,  needs  no  repetition  in  this  placed  One  observation  may 
suffice.  Animals  killed  in  the  chase,  utterly  unlawful  as  nma  accord- 
ing to  the  Babbins,  were,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  considered  law- 
ful, not  only  by  the  patriarchs,  as  Isaac,  who  before  bestowing  his  pro- 
phetic blessing,  commanded  Esau,  '^ake,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons, 
thy  quiver,  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  hunt  for  me 
some  venison"';  but  even  by  the  latest  and  most  advanced Levitical 
legislator,  who  merely  demanded,  that  the  blood  of  the  hunted  ani- 
mal should  be  carefully  poured  upon  the  ground  and  covered  with 
dust,  without  forbidding  the  game  itself*.  Now  those  not  initiated 
in  Talmudical  deductions  might  well  consider  it  incredible,  that  a 
system  of  most  complicated  rules  should  be  derived  from  the  text 


>  Tliit  is  tenned  ^3. 

s  Tenned ^;  and  ao  Miskn.  ChulL 
V.  8  ("vnrr);  VL  2;  Taim.  CholL  17*; 
■ee  ffamiiiom's  transL  of  The  Hedaya 
or  Guide,  a  comment,  on  the  Hnsul- 
man's  laws,  IV.  72. 

>  Itute,  Hodem  Egypt.  L  181, 182. 
4  See  Gomm.  on  Lev.  L  187—189; 

comp.  Gtiger^  Wissensch.  Zeitschr. 
YL  67  C^uch  die  Scblaehtregeln  ha- 
ben  nicht  die  geringste  Begrfindung 
in  demBibelworf*);  JOd.  Zeittebr.L 
171  C^on  dem  Schlachten  spricht 
die  heilige  Bchrift  mit  keiner  Sylbe, 
von  den  Fehlem,  welche  aonst  warn 
Oenusse  erlanbte  Thiers  und  YAgel 


untauglich  machen,  mit  keiner  8yl- 
.be^).  Anan  and  all  later  Karaites 
considered  the  slaughtering  ritual 
at  a  mere  traditionary  inheritance 
(nvrr  \zt  or  npm)  fkom  their  ances- 
tors (oomp.  FWri /,  Karfterth.  L  52). 
Tet  even  Babbit  of  oar  time  have  the 
oourage  to  declare  that  ritual  to  be 
**%  law  founded  in  Bcripture"  (Kmjf^ 
urUmff,  Die  ritoale  Schlaehtlhigeb 
1867,  p.  88;  comp.  p.  17,  'Mas  mosal- 
scheOesetz,  das  Thier  nach  bestimm- 
ten  rituellen  Yonchriften  su  schlach- 
ten"!). 

•  Oen.  XXVIL  8. 

•  Lev.  XYn.  18;  see  smprm  p.  5. 
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of  Deuteronomy,  'TThou  shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and  thy  flock.  ..as  I 
have  eammanded  thte^'',  which  words ,  it  is  contended ,  imply  that 
Gt>d  on  mount  Sinai  taught  all  those  rules  orally  to  Hoses,  who 
then  explained  them  to  the  elders ,  to  he  handed  down  hy  them  to 
their  successors,  till  they  were  finally  reduced  to  the  written  form 
as  now  found  in  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud*.  But  even  the  most 
sceptical  will  cease  to  manrel,  if  they  consider  that,  in  another 
place,  the  Talmud  gravely  concludes  from  the  words  of  Leviticus, 
*^Thes€  are  the  heasts  which  you  shall  eat"*,  that  Qod  actually  took 
up  to  heaven  specimens  of  each  of  the  clean  animals  to  show  them  to 
Moses  for  his  instruction  and  the  guidance  of  the  Hebrews  '*;  though 
the  Sabbins  should  be  leniently  judged,  since  they  hardly  did  more 
than  apply  a  principle  sanctioned  by  the  Pentateuch  itself  in  which 
we  read,  that  God  showed  to  Hoses  ''on  the  mountain  the  pattern  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  pattern  of  all  its  instruments**  ^ '. 

It  is  cheerfully  admitted  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  Jewish  tra- 
dition were  chiefly  suggested  by  a  humane  desire  of  causing  death  in 
the  easiest  and  least  painful  manner,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  un« 
failing  certainty  ^^,  and  that,  in  these  respects,  among  the  three  usual 
methods  of  slaughtering  —  viz.  stunning  or  crushing  the  head  by  a 
blow,  stabbing  the  neck  in  the  region  of  the  spine,  and  cutting  the 
throat  —  the  last  named,  uniformly  employed  among  the  Jews  both  for 
amall  and  large  cattle,  possesses  superior  claims  to  recommend  it,  and 


1  Dent.  Xn.  21,  yy^  *iok9. 

•  Comp.  Taim.  Henach.29*  (rrsVr  ric 
mmv),  leaning  on  Exod.  "XYIX.  38, 
rwjr  *TK  rrr.  Itu  equally  impoMible 
to  found  a  proof  upon  Ezod.  XXL  28* 
where  the  words  r^vs  m  Van*  kV;  are 
merely  added  for  empha«ls,  and  do 
not  permit  the  inference  that,  under 
other  circnmstanoes,  that  is,  in  case 
of  legal  slaughtering,  the  ileth  of  the 
OS  would  be  Uwf ul  (oomp.  Taim.  Pe- 
saoh.22^,  rrffcw  n^art  n^  imv  rrr  tk 

•  Lev.  XI.  2,  fpnn  mt. 

i*  See  Tahn.  ChnlL  42%  ocrv  -iqVq 

Varr  kS  mm  Vsa  mt;  Henach.  29*; 
Midr.  Rabb.  Lev.  XIIL  1 ,  r^yii  x^ 

IQ9  mns  rwA  n'spn  'h  rmm  va  \v 
Tcan;  comp.  alio  Sipkra  foL  47^  ed. 
Schloetb.  (c7^  ra*oi  rma  trm  hvq 


Vmo^);  Rashi  on  Lev.  XL  2;  Mai- 
mofi.  Kidd.  Hachod.  L  1,  with  respect 
to  rtn  vrrm  in  Ezod.  XIL  2,  *K>od 
showed  to  Moses  by  prophetic  vision 
(n(*£:n  niri:a)  the  image  of  the  moon** 
(comp.  Talm,  Bosh.  Hash.  20*). 

It  Ezod.  XXY.  9,  40,  •:«  nm  V9D 
'si  pwn  r^zsr  m  yym  nrrj ;  comp. 
Talm,  Henach.  29%  *%n  ark  of  Are, 
and  a  table  of  Are,  and  a  candlestick 
of  fire  descended  firom  heaven,  and 
Hoses  saw  and  copied  them.** 

i>  Bee  Yoreh  Deak  H*  1—87,  and 
the  works  on  ,.\s'i'.v ;  Maim.  Hor. Nev. 
m.  26,  48.  —  Karaites  and  others 
believed  that  the  Divine  permission 
of  animal  food  was  only  given  eon* 
ditionally,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  traditional  rules  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to  (comp.  ^tf^«r,  J&d«Zeitschr. 
IV.  65). 
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has  indeed  been  declared  free  from  the  reproach  of  unnecessary  cruel- 
ty by  the  highest  medical  and  veterinary  authorities  K  Tet  those 
rules  were  also  partially  prompted  by  a  superstitious  awe  of  blood 
which  it  was  deemed  imperative  to  make  flow  out  rapidly  and 
completely;  and  feigning  to  be  Divine,  they  demand  implicit  obser- 
vance in  the  smallest  detail  and  unchangeableness  at  all  times; 
they  brand  every  other  method  of  killing  as  an  abomination,  shut 
the  door  to  any  improvement  which  experience  or  science  might  re- 
commend f  and  form  one  of  the  strongest  social  barriers  between  the 
Jew  and  his  fellow-man. 


YL    THE  SOIATIO  NERVE  (rvs^  Yi|). 

A  custom  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  apparently  from  a  very 
early  date,  of  not  eating  the  sciatic  nerve  of  animals  (md|li  ^%)  \ 
What  was  the  origin  of  a  practice  apparently  so  curious?  The  scia- 
tic nerve  forms  the  continuation  of  a  large  aggregate  of  nerves  unit- 
ing at  the  hip,  and  known  under  the  name  q{ plexus  isehiadieus: 
issuing  firom  the  nether  extremity  of  the  hip,  it  extends,  in  nume- 


1  Bee  the  numerous  opinions  col- 
lected by  M.  Kayserling  L  c  pp.  29-- 
90,  comp.  pp.  17  #^.;  see  also  J7.  Ek- 
gelbertf  1st  das  Schlacbten  der  Thiere 
nach  jiidlschem  Bitas  wirklichThier- 
quUereif  1867;  iVanAre^iMonatsschr. 
1856  pp.  299—304 ;  1867  pp.  93—100, 
473—476;  Ergftnxongsblfttter  IL  pp. 
247,  248.  Ifany  will  remember  the 
issue  of  the  complaints  raised,  in 
1855,  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  pro- 
nounced invalid  by  the  Lord  Jiayor's 
Court,  when  the  judicious  decision 
of  Sir  Peter  Laurie  averted  great 
dissatislMtion;  comp.  the  thirtieth 
annual  Beport  of  the  Society,  pp.  49 
#f7.,  and  the  daily  papers  of  Octo- 
ber 17, 1855. 

s  Or  ner9u$  isckiadieusi  mn  cor- 
responds to  the  Arabic  UJ  (the 
Samaritan  codex  reads  iivs),  which 
Kamus  explains  (according  to  /Vejr- 
/4V,  Lexlc  Arab.  IV.  277)  '^errus 
sen  tendo  qui  per  femur  ad  talos  fer- 
tar^,  and  hence  took  probably,  like 


UJt  the  sense  of  thigh  or  hip,  so  that 
nvsn  Ta  would  be  the  nerve  of  the 
hip.  The  ancient  versions  afford 
little  help;  they  either  retain  the 
word  (Onkel.  and  Jonath  irvn  K*r9, 
Saad.  UjJI  ^^  though  ^^  »ecK  is  in- 
appropriate), or  they  venture  strange 
etymological  conjectures,  as  imt- 
pus  MUiUeMSf'  nva  being  curiously 
connected  with  Ms  and  ormas  nnoa 
(in  Jerem.  LL  30);  this  interpreta- 
tion is  in  some  measure  countenan- 
ced by  the  renderings  of  the  Sept. 
and  Vnlg.  x6  vtG^v  t  ivdpxijstv  and 
nervus  qui  emarcuit,  that  is,  the  pa- 
ralysing or  spasm-producing  nerve, 
but  it  derives  slight  support  ikom 
the  doubtfdl  meaning  to  be  torpid 
attributed  to  the  root  mn;  yet  it  has 
been  adopted  by  some  modem  scho- 
lars also  (comp.  Geeea.  Thesaur.  pp. 
921,922).  Hence  it  is  easy  to  estimate 
the  value  of  translations  such  as  ner- 
vus contractionis  and  oblivionis,  re- 
•olntns  and  luxatus;  Spannader  (La- 
ther); a.  o.  But  more  hasardoos  still 
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rooB  ramificatioDB,  to  the  holloa  of  the  knee,  and  then  runs,  in  new 
diyisions,  down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  foot ' ;  therefore,  if  ii^ured, 
it  necessarily  causes  lameness,  lioreover,  it  is  decidedly  the  largest 
and  thickest  nerve  not  only  in  the  lower  limbs ,  but  in  the  whole 
body^;  it  was  probably  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  noticed  and  examined  in  its  operation.  Hence  it  might,  both 
from  its  extent  and  its  size,  well  be  taken  to  represent  the  chief  mani- 
festation of  life,  or  locomotion,  which  naturally  appeared  to  primi- 
tive observers  the  most  decisive  characteristic  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion'; it  was  on  this  account  deemed  too  holy  for  food,  just  as  blood 
and  fat  were  excluded  because  supposed  to  represent  life  itself.  We 
thus  find  ourselves  in  a  familiar  circle  of  ideas  —  the  sanctity  of  life 
and  its  organs  —  ideas  developed  with  a  consistency  commensurate 
with  their  imagined  importance. 

But  a  merely  physical  reason  never  satisfied  the  Hebrew 
mind  long;  it  was  usually  strengthened  and  sanctified  by  a  spiri- 
tual notion  or  a  historic  event.  Now  in  order  to  invest  the  ab- 
stinence from  the  sciatic  nerve  with  a  higher  sanction,  it  was 
traced  to  an  incident  in  patriarchal  history,  and  it  was  supported 
by  that  fanciful,  nay  eccentric  legend  embodied  in  an  Elohistic 
portion  of  Genesis  *,  which  records  a  remarkable  bodily  struggle 
between  God  and  Jacob:  a  legend  so  entirely  composed  of  grossly 
pagan  features ,  that  it  sounds  strange  even  amidst  the  miraculous 
tales  of  the  Pentateuch.  Who  can  read  without  surprise  how  Qod, 
powerless  to  overcome  His  human  antagonist,  like  Zens  in  his 
struggle  with  Hercules  at  Olympiad,  at  last  disabled  him  by  touching 
his  thigh  at  the  sciatic  nerve  and  thus  bringing  it  out  of  joint;  how 
He  then  addressed  a  helpless  appeal  to  Jacob  to  dismiss  Him ,  to 
dismiss  Him  ^because  the  morning  dawn  rises"  —  just  as  in  Hindoo 
and  northern  mythology  spirits  who  visit  the  earth  by  night,  hurry 
away  in  trembling  at  the  first  approach  of  morning*.    And  yet  the 


it  the  Tabnudical  explanation  ^*the 
nerve  that  bounded  Anom  it«  place 
and  rose"  (nW^  lu'yuu  nvnr  Talm. 
ChnlL  •l^  which  words  are  inter- 
prtied  ^y  Kimchi  s.  v.  mpo  nso  '^yno 
tnn  ^  *vi;  see  also  JUuki  on  Gen. 
XXXTf.  38);  and  so  £ngL  Ten. 

*  Oomp.  Hlegamdia  ErMh  und  Om- 
ber's  EneycL  U.  xi.  898^402;  see 
also  the  exposition  of  Hmski  on  Talnu 
OhnlL  76*. 

«  Therefore  Josephos  (Antiq.  L 


XX.  2)  expresses  it,  not  inappropriate- 
ly, if  Tsguely,  by  xh  vtCpov  xh  icXax^ ; 
and  so  Jerome  (Adveis.  Jovinian.  I. 
19,  ed.  Valarsi  IL  2.68,  cXaxi^  vtOpov). 
>  Comp.  Oen.  DL  8,  where  the 
term  be*^  the  nMwrn^  beings  com- 
prises all  animals,  and  is  explained 
by  *7*,  K'jn  "xw. 

•  Oen.  XXXn.  28—33. 

7  Bee  JfotmnSt  Dionyi.  X.  876,  877. 

•  Compare  Vendid.  XYUL  86,  40; 
and  the  remarks  of  Sfiegtl  on  S  52 ; 
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legend,  or  rather  the  skilful  hand,  that  wove  it  into  the  narratiTO, 
so  accurately  preserved  the  desigping  character  of  Jacob,  that  the 
latter,  having  gained  an  advantage  over  an  opponent  whose  power 
of  bestowing  gifts  he  instinctively  felt,  insisted  upon  receiving  a 
blessing,  and  this  was  granted  to  him  by  the  change  of  his  name 
firom  Jacob  (3p3^)i  the  Second  and  the  Deceiver,  into  Israel  (Vfintr), 
the  First  and  the  Conqueror*;  so  eager  were  writers  of  a  later  age 
to  exalt  their  national  institutions  and  to  glorify  their  ancestors, 
regardless  of  historical  impossibilities  and  difficulties  of  language  \ 
The  myth  of  Jacob's  struggle  with  a  supernatural  being  on  his  re- 
turn from  Mesopotamia,  originated  perhaps  in  Babylon,  like  the  tale 
of  the  angelic  hosts  seen  by  the  patriarch  immediately  before  at  Ma* 
hanaim';  for  the  r^ons  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  the  home 
of  hero-fights  with  gods,  an  echo  of  which  is  discernible  in  the  Bibli- 
cal story  of  the  tower  of  Babel :  but  that  myth  seems  certainly  to 
have  obtained  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  Hebrews.  It  occurs  again  in 
the  Book  of  Hosea;  there,  however,  it  appears  in  a  modified  form;  God 
wrestles  with  Jacob  through  an  angel,  and  Jacob  conquers  indeed. 


•ee  also  Phihstratus  Apollon.  lY.  16 
fin.;  Shdkesp.  Hamlet  L  i.  157  (it 
fkded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock); 
y.  58  (but  softl  methinks  I  tcent  the 
%  morning  air;  brief  let  me  be);  ^iir- 
ger  Lenore  <Mich  dGnkt,  der  Hahn 
schon  mft .  •  •  Ich  wittre  Morgen- 
loft) ;  ^Me Faust  I  fin.  (Heine  Pferde 
schaudem,  derMorgen  dimmertanf). 
The  passage  Piaut  Amphitr.  I.  ni. 
35,  se  (Quor  me  tenet f.  Tempos  est; 
exire  ex  urbe  print  quam  Incetcat 
nolo)  it  not  to  the  puipote*  No  won- 
der that  Jewith  writen  attempted 
allegorical  ezplanationt  of  the  ttoiyi 
which  they  believed  to  tymbolite  the 
enmity  between  the  Israelitet  and 
the  heathen  nationt,  and  to  foresha- 
dow the  ultimate  victoiy  and  glory 
of  the  former. 

<  On  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  the  myth  in  the  economy  of  Ja- 
eob't  life,  tee  Commentaiy  on  Oene- 
tit  pp.  568—570. 

s  For  the  name  V«;lr  evidently 
meant  ^'Ood  mlet",  and  it  tynony- 


mout  with  n;;^  and  vi*it  (2  Sam. 
Ym.  17;  Jer.  XXXYL  26);  comp. 
Wrn^  God  pianis,  srvfh,  BPtr>,  etc, 
and  even  in  two  wordt,  at  W-riPr*  God 
enlarges,  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Ze* 
bulon  (Joth  XIX.  14,  27);  mn^  rnr^ 
(Gen.  XXn.  14)  etc;  but  for  the  tile 
of  the  legend  Vt^y  was  explained  to 
tigniiy  *'he  combatt  with  Ood",  in 
which  manner  (with  the  timple  ac- 
eot.)  the  verb  mo  it  eonttnted  no- 
where elte,  except  in  the  parallel  pat- 
tage  Hotea  XII.4,  U'ljlw  ra  rn^  Vm^ 
corop.  Coram,  on  Oen.  p.  570.  Indeed 
another  document  timply  relatet  the 
change  of  name  from  Jacob  into 
Itrael,  withoat  any  e^rmological  ex- 
planation (Oen.  XXXY.  9, 10).  Kno- 
bel  (on  Oen.  p.  2S8)  obterves,  *9y 
the  Divine  contact  the  teiatie  neiTe 
wat  sanctified,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  Ood",  bat  thit  rsmatk  does  not 
explain  why  that  nerve  was  conceived 
to  pottett  a  tanctity  which  coold 
give  rite  to  a  legend  coneeming  the 
Divine  contact. 
9  Oen.  XXXTI.  i,  8. 
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but  lie  must  entreat  for  the  blessing  with  tears  ^ :  thus  in  the  interval 
between  the  time  of  the  historian  and  that  of  the  prophet,  some  of 
the  more  offensive  features  of  the  legend  had  been  mitigated  ^ 

Yet  the  custom  of  abstaining  from  the  sciatic  nerve  was  never 
raised  into  a  law,  and  it  is  never  again  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Canon; 
Hosea  who  mentions  the  struggle,  connects  with  it  no  consequences  for 
the  person  of  the  patriarch  or  the  life  of  the  Hebrews.  The  custom 
possibly  fell  later  into  disuse;  it  therefore  found  no  place  in  the 
legislative  and  moral  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  although,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  it  might  easily  have  been  associated  with  funda- 
mental and  familiar  notions;  its  neglect  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
progress  in  accuracy  of  observation,  when  it  was  understood,  that 
the  vital  functions  of  movement  do  not  depend  upon  one  nerve,  how- 
ever large  and  important,  but  upon  the  normal  action  of  the  whole 
and  complicated  tissue  of  nerves*.  Indeed,  a  most  material  change 
must  have  taken  place  from  the  time  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  invent  or  to  employ  a  very  questionable  adventure  in  sup- 
port of  a  popular  practice,  and  the  period  when  this  practice  was, 
in  principle,  suppressed  or  ignored,  because  it  proved  to  be  based 
upon  imperfect  knowledge.  However,  when  after  the  compilation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  story  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel,  to- 
gether with  the  writer's  observation  on  its  effects,  became  a  part  of 
the  Divine  Books  of  Hoses,  the  custom  naturally  not  only  regained 
its  old  authority ,  but  was  surrounded  with  new  dignity  and  impor- 
tance; it  was  by  Jewish  tradition,  busily  developing  the  slightest 
Biblical  suggestion,  stamped  as  an  essential  ordinance  of  diet ^,  and 


Hosea  Xn.  5. 

*  Jotephus  alio  (Ant.  L  zz.  2)  ma- 
terially changes  the  Biblical  story: 
an  '^apparition"  (^vxaoiiia)  wrestles 
with  Jacob,  and  the  name  Israel 
meant,  *H>ne  that  struggled  with  the 
Divine  angel"  (tiv  dvTiaxdvxa  d^* 
jlXip  ttCip). 

•  £wald  (Alterth.  p.  209)  obtenres, 
''Die  Situ  st&tate  sich  wahnchein- 
lich  aof  einenalten  Glaaben,  welchen 
das  GeteU  nioht  billigen  mochte"), 
and  Oramberg(Relig.Id.  L  831),  'Mer 
Dichter  verrftth  hier  vielleieht  un- 
willkOrlich  einen  nioht  elohistischen 
Oebrauch  seiner  Zeit". 

^  The  Septuagint  already  renders 


the  simple  statement  of  Genesis  (k> 
ibar)  as  a  prohibition  (Ivcxcv  to6to*j 
o6  li*^  ^Yo»oiv  ulol  'lopa^X.  xh  vcOpov 
xtX.),  against  the  context  which  pro- 
ves a  simple  narrative.  Tet  that  was 
the  traditional  Jewish  acceptation, 
which  regarded  the  custom  as  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  an  authoritative 
law,  without  ever  attempting  to  as- 
sign a  special  reason  for  it  (comp. 
Maimim.  Hor.  Nev.  III.  41).  The 
Mishnah  (ChulL  VIL  6),  to  obviate 
the  difficulty,  urges,  kWi  *nNU  *t<03 
ifQip«3  araav,  'Hhe  command  was  gi- 
ven on  Sinai,  but  was  written  down 
in  its  place"  (in  Genesis).  In  the 
qrstem  of  laws  compiled  by  Maimo- 
nides,  it  is  enumerated  as  the  193*^ 
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was  in  the  Pharisaical  schools  made  the  sahject  of  long  discussions, 
which  grew  into  an  elaborate  section  of  the  Idshnah,  to  be  again 
enlarged  by  new  and  minute  comments  subsequently  embodied  in  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  Talmud.   The  whole  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
in  all  its  ramifications,  both  of  the  right  and  the  left  thigh,  was  in- 
terdicted to  men  and  women,  for  all  times  and  countries,  in  clean 
domestic,  and  clean  beasts  of  the  forest  (n^rai  riQim),  to  the  very 
embryo  found  fullgrown  in  the  womb;  yet  not  in  birds,  unless  the 
socket  of  their  hip-bone  be  round  and  concave.  It  was  to  be  extracted 
even  from  victims  burnt  as  holocausts,  and  to  be  thrown  among  the 
ashes  of  the  altar.    The  slightest  transgression  was  punished  with 
forty,  the  eating  of  either  nerve  with  eighty  stripes;  however,  by  in- 
terpreting the  text  with  literal  narrowness,  this  severe  penalty  was 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  sciatic  nerve  which  is  just  ''on  the  hollow 
of  the  thigh"  ("pvi  cp  b9  noK),  whereas  eating  of  the  remainder,  though 
forbidden,  like  all  other  nerves,  was  more  leniently  visited.  Yet  as 
''it  is  tasteless  like  wood",  it  was  declared  not  to  disqualify  the  food 
with  which  it  is  boiled ;  and  like  the  other  nerves  and  the  fat,  it  was 
permitted  for  general  use  or  profitable  disposal  (monn  iniQ)  K  Thus 
tradition  at  least  acknowledged  that  it  neither  causes  uncleanness 
nor  that  it  is  an  ^abomination";  that  in  fact,  it  rather  partakes 
of  a  certain  sanctity'.    Modem  Babbinism  not  only  clings  to  the 
interdiction,  but  in  some  countries  tries  to  uphold  it  with  fanaticism; 
for  as  some  skill  is  required  to  trace  the  sciatic  nerve  in  all  its  bran- 
ches, scrupuloas  Sabbis  boldly  forbid  the  flesh  of  the  whole  of  the 
hind-quarters,  to  the  inconvenience  of  all  orthodox  Jews,  and  to 
the  serious  annoyance  of  the  intelligent,  who  would  fain  bury  in  ob- 
livion the  blasphemous  story,  in  which  the  custom  is  alleged  to  have 
originated. 

YIL  SEETHINa  THE  KID  IN  ITS  liOTHER'S  HILK 

Three  times  we  read  in  the  Pentateuch,  "Thou  shalt  not  seethe 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk"'.   But  the  import  of  this  precept  is  so 


of  the  negative  precepts  (raiA  iiVv  >  Bee  MishuUk  OhoUinYII;  Talm. 
Twrrt  -rs),  inthatof  p'QOatthe20S>^  Chollin  89* — 103^;  eomp.  also  JKi^ 
command,  of  %"yao  as  the  18>*^  prohi-  mon.  De  Cib.  vet.  c.  Vni;  Yorek 
bitkm;  in  the  Pentateuch  it  it  the  Deak  (.  e5.  s-M;  Hoitimger,  Jur.  He- 
third  of  the  supposed  SIS  laws  (comp.  braeor.  Leg.  (Ill)  pp.  12,  IS;  lOtsv. 
Tahm.  Maeo.  88^).  Hathem  1^ 


1  Oomp.  Tuhm.  Pesaeh.  22\  and        >  ^nem  sV^a  «-o  Voar  kV,  Exod.  XXllL 
BmsU ibid.  19;  XXXIY.  2e;  Deut.  XIY.  21. 
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obscure,  that  conjecture  may  fairly  claim  the  field  as  its  own.  It 
was  classed  by  the  Jewish  doctors  among  those  recondite  ''statutes" 
(o'pn)  or  "mysteries"  (rrvmh  "^nD),  which,  like  the  laws  of  the  **red 
cow"  *  and  of  Azazel's  goat*,  must  not  be  enquired  into  by  men, 
but  will  be  revealed  and  explained  by  Gtod  in  the  time  of  the  Mes- 
siah*. It  was  hopelessly  abandoned  by  so  acute  a  dialectician  as 
Ebn  Ezra,  who  urged  that  it  was  needless  and  futile  to  search  for  a 
reason,  and  by  so  earnest  a  philosopher  as  Mendelssohn  who  consid- 
ered that  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  does  not  consist  in  understand- 
ing  it^  but  in  its  practice''.  Is  it  a  law  of  diet  or  a  law  of  humanity? 
Is  it  designed  to  counteract  cruelty  or  superstition?  Is  it  meant  to 
reform  a  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  or  to  keep  them  aloof  from  one 
prevalent  among  the  heathens  ? 

The  only  faint  glimmer  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  command 
by  the  context  in  which  it  is  introduced;  yet  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
lead  us  to  an  intelligrible  conclusion.  Twice  the  precept  occurs  in 
this  connection,  "The  first  of  the  firstfiruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt 
bring  into  the  House  of  the  Lord  thy  God:  thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  its  mother's  milk"*;  and  both  times  this  verse  is  preceded  by 
regulations  concerning  the  three  great  agricultural  festivals  of  Pass- 
over, Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist  the  inference  that  the  precept  relates  to  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  to  crops  and  harvests*.  But  what  is  the  connection?  It  was, 
no  doubt,  at  the  time  when  the  command  was  first  written  down,  so 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  seemed  to  require  no  word  of  illustra- 
tion. We,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  must  be  content  with  the 
general,  though  by  no  means  untrustworthy  reports  concerning  a 
custom  that  flourished  among  eastern  and  western  cultivators  of  the 
soil  —  the  custom  of  killing,  after  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  and 
harvests,  and  at  the  common  assemblies  of  the  shepherds  **,  a  young 
goat,  boiling  it  in  its  mother's  milk,  and  sprinkling  the  broth,  with 
varions  ceremonies  and  prayers,  over  fields  and  orchards,  trees  and 
gardens,  in  the  firm  belief  of  thereby  securing  more  plentiful  crops 
in  the  ensuing  year  * '.  Can  it  be  surprising,  that  the  Hebrew  writer, 

4  Num.  XOL  2  sqq.  modo  intelligmtar  ad  Terbomm  pro- 

*  Lev.  XVL  8  sqq.  prietatem  neicio  utrum  potsit  reperirL 

•  Comp.  Seekai  on  Lev.  XXm.  1 9,         *  Exod.  U.  cc. 

foL  88^  ed.  1884,  n^s  vrpn  nsV  'rrA         *  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  refer  it 


'yi  hm^vh  tirb  rh:n,  actually  to  the  feast  of  Tabemaclett 

^  Ebn  Ezrm  on  Exod.  XXm.  1 9 ;  Btur  at  it  done  by  Abarbanel,  Spencer,  a.  o. 

ibid.,  eras  rr^a  k^  bt'wi  imr^nrrr;  i*  Called  Mesla  (nvTv^)  in  Spain. 

comp.ilaVii«/.Qaaest.in£xod.XC,Qao-  ^  *  See  especially  Abarhanei  on  Exod. 
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who  taught  that  firaitfulness  and  sterility  are  in  the  hand  of  God 
alone,  and  that  He  sends  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  His  decrees 
and  the  deserts  of  men,  should  have  looked  with  severe  disapproval 
upon  a  heathen  usage  that  attributed  reality  and  effect  to  vain  super- 
stition? That  goats  played  an  important  part  in  the  worship  of  idols 
and  the  history  of  demons  needs  not  be  repeiated  in  this  place  K  But 
from  very  early  times  the  connection  between  our  prohibition  and 
the  preceding  portions  was  supposed  to  relate  to  the  sacrifices  offered 
on  the  three  chief  festivals ,  on  which  occasions  a  kid  seethed  in  its 
mother's  milk,  such  as  pagans  were  perhaps  wont  to  present  to  their 
gods,  was  declared  to  be  an  abomination.  This  view  is  already  found 
in  the  Samaritan  text',  it  occurs  in  some  copies  of  the  Septua- 


XIX.  23  foL82*(ed.  Amsterdam  1768), 

yST^    ErT^TKL    rnnSJ    ^«3^    TTOnftS    tTTW 

nr^DM  pta  sVna  o^'nan  VnV  . . .  arryap 
'an  nrrri^ii^  "cnrr*  maw  oawi^  rworn 
(thoughinfoL  ISOb,  onExod.XXXIY. 
26,  he  lays  stress  on  eating  tm^ 
aVna  vVoao,  adding  that  eating  meat 
with  cheese  or  milk  is  the  custom  of 
idolaters),  and  C^dmoriMt  De  Tera 
Kotione  Coenae  Domini,  cap.  n  (.  7 
(ed.  Hoshem.II.  p.  849),  qaoting  from 
an  anonymous  manuscript  work  of  a 
Karaite  who  observes,  *^Mori!i  erat 
antiquis  populis^  qui  Deum  yemm 
ignorabant,  messe  pronus  et  ftrugi- 
bus  omnibus  collectis,hoedam  in  ma- 
tris  suae  laete  ooqueie,  et  postea  ma- 
gico  ritu  (rmo  "pn)  lacte  illo  omnes 
arbores  suas,  eamposy  bortot,  arbo- 
reta aspeigere:  sperabant  enim  fore, 
ut  fertilioies  inda  Aerent  agri  et  ar- 
bores, plusque  fractnnm  conseqnenti 
anno  reddersnt**;  and  then  Orotins, 
Clericus,  Boebart  (Hierot.  I.  6S9t 
•40),  Speneer  (Legg.  Hebr.  Bitt.  n. 
IX.  2,  pp.  835—840,  who  addaoes  from 
the  work  f*^  *i"i^  these  words,  *rrav 
v%yifi  or*T3H  V1C31  abna  *vai*7nD30  ^^ms 

91  jrjfuiu  69  yy'iuii  9^),  a.  Oaj  see 
Oomm.  on  Exod.  p.  460.  Jiaimon.  also 
(Mot,  Ker.  in.  48)  remarks ,  bowerer 
vaguelyy  that  as  our  conmiand  is,  in 
two  passagsst  joined  with  that  con- 


cerning the  annual  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem,  it  may  possibly  be  some- 
how connected  with  idolatry;  meat 
boiled  in  milk  was  perhaps  eaten  at 
some  soperstitious  ceremony  or  at 
one  of  the  pagan  festivals;  though 
he  admits  thathenerer  heard  or  read 
anything  of  a  similar  abuse. 

1  Comp.  LeWt.  XYII.  7;  2  Ghr.  XI. 
15;  IsaL  XHT.  21;  XXXIV.  14;  Mai- 
mom.  Kor.  Ney.  UL  48  ("certain  sects 
of  theZabii  who  wonhipped  demons, 
belieyed  that  these  took  the  form  of 
he-goats  which  name  they,  therefore, 
gave  to  the  demons**);  Speneer  L  c 
nL  vui.  7;  see  Comm.  on  Lev.  I. 
p.  868  notes  1  and  2,  and  in/ra  the 
treatise  on  the  Day  of  Atonement: 
but  to  identiQr  A^t^  the  god  of  the 
sun,  with  TOW  (Boekari  L  c  p.  647; 
Speneer  L  cp.886),  ii  more  than  pre- 
carious (comp.  Amob.  Adv.  Kat.  Y. 
42,  Attidem  cum  nominamus,  solem 
significamns). 

*  It  has  the  following  addition 
after  the  command  in  Exod.  XXm, 
(L  r^  or  yyv)  rrsv  rats  rat  rw  ■» 
s^*?^W^  imrrar,  •'he  who  does  this 
aeU  as  if  he  saerifleed  a  reptile ,  and 
this  is  an  offence  to  the  God  of  Ja- 
cob** (Clericus  explains  rvo,  without 
probability,  inwttUum  nempe  cadaver, 
which  would  at  least  rsquire  nam; 
Bochart,  for  vna  atacnMi;  Hottinger 
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gint',  and  has  been  adopted  by  many  and  even  modem  interpretera^. 
But  irrespectiye  of  the  extreme  doubtfulness  and  questionable  autho- 
rity of  these  glosses,  the  section  of  which  our  command  forms  the 
conclusion  in  both  passages  of  Exodus,  does  not  treat  of  the  gifts 
presented  on  the  festivals,  but  of  the  general  character  of  the  latter ; 
for  the  firstfruits  might  be  offered  at  any  other  time.  It  is  true 
that  goats  were  sacrificed  by  heathen  nations  on  various  occasions : 
the  Greeks  carried  in  their  processions  at  the  festival  of  the  Diony- 
sia,  a  pitcher  filled  with  wine,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  a  basket  of 
figs,  a  goat,  and  other  symbols  of  fruitfulness*;  goats  were  offered 
by  the  Athenians  once  a  year  to  Minerva,  and  by  the  Bomans  com- 
monly to  Bacchus ,  because  they  damage  by  their  bite  the  vine  and 
the  olive  tree,  though  with  all  their  viciousness  they  are  unable  to 
destroy  either  the  one  or  the  other*;  and  hence  at  Athens,  on  the 
festival  of  the  Ascolia  in  honour  of  Bacchus ,  people  showed  their 
contempt  by  jumping  over  greased  and  inflated  goats'  skins  ^,  when 
the  spectators  delighted  in  the  stumbling  or  fall  of  the  jumpers  *; 
the  Bomans  believed  that  they  gained  the  favour  of  Bacchus  by  slaugh- 
tering goats  on  his  altars  and  thus  diminishing  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies *;  and  a  she-goat  was  at  Bome  deemed  acceptable  to  Faunus'^ 
Again,  milk  was  frequently  used  for  libations,  not  only  to  the  deities 
and  powers  of  the  nether  world ' ',  but  also  to  the  nymphs  of  the  for- 
est ^',  to  Silvanus  after  the  completion  of  the  harvest  ^',  to  Pales '  ^  and 


the  forgotten  sheaf  ot  rrrso  Lev.  XIX. 
9;  Spencer  rem  abominandam^  etc.). 

'  *0c  7«p  i:oict  toOto  oiocl  dord- 
Xaxa  I60C1,  6ti  iii^ind  (9.  ^iaQ^i)  ion 

4  So  Kic.  de  Lyra  (in  Exod.  XXIII), 
Knobel  (on  Exod.  pp.  23e,  237),  Be- 
van  (in  Smith's  Diction,  of  the  Bible 
L  630),  a.  o. 

•  Pimi.  de  Copidit.  Divit.  c.  8. 

•  Hence  the  old  and  emelly  ironi- 
cal distich,  Kf|V  |fct  fdy^c  irX  ^(C«v, 
SfMDC  Vlxx  vapco^op^oai,  'Ooaov  In- 
Xtl^at  ool,  Tpd^c,  t'jo|A.lv<|>  {Smidas  •• 
doxict  L  795  ed.  Bemhardy);  or  si- 
milarly Ovid  (Fast  L  S&7,  358,  Bode, 
caper,  vitemi  tamen  hine  com  tta- 
bis  ad  aram,  In  tua  qaod  spargi  cor- 
noa  potsit  erit). 

t  Which  was  called  doxoXtdCttv. 


•  Suidat  1.  c;  Virg,  Oeorg.  IL  884 
(unctoi  saloere  per  atres). 

*  Comp.  Varro,  De  Be  Buit.  L  2 ; 
Ovid,  Fast  I.  349—361 ;    Virg.  Oeorg. 

II.  370—396  (Non  aliam  ob  culpam 
Baccho  caper  omnibus  aris  Caeditur, 
ver.  380);  Marl.  III.  xxnr.  1,  2  (Vite 
nocens  rosa  stabat  moritorus  ad  arat 
Hircus,  Bacche,  tuis  victima  grata 
facrifl);  Serv,  ad  Virg.  Aen.  n.  180. 

t«  OnW,  Fast.  IL  361,  Comipedi 
Fauno  caesa  de  more  capeUa. 

1 1  AesehyL  Pers.  611;  SopM.  Electr. 
895;  Eurip,  Orett;  115;   Strah.  XT. 

III.  14,  p.  733;  SiL  Itai.  XIII.  434; 
^•tftf^.Praep.ET.IV.20;  comp.  Comm. 
on  Levit.  L  p.  231  note  22,  p.  882 
note  6. 

i>  Longus,  Pattonl.  IL  22. 
»  ffor.  Epist.  n.  I.  143. 
14  Owid,  Fast.  IV.  746. 
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Priapns ',  and  .among  rader  and  poorer  tribes  to  their  goda  generally'* 
However,  all  these  facte  do  not  bear  on  the  spirit  of  our  command; 
this  centres  in  the  seething  of  the  kid  in  the  milk  ofUi  onm  mother 
(*iaK  n^m) ;  it  has  no  parallel  or  analogy  in  the  history  of  sacrifices; 
it  relates,  in  fact,  not  to  offerings,  but  to  some  superstitious  usage 
in  connection  with  vegetable  produce. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  question  is  totally  altered,  if  we  consider 
the  context  in  which  the  precept  is  introduced  for  the  third  time,  in 
Deuteronomy.  Here  it  forms  a  part  of  a  series  of  ordinances  on  law- 
ful and  forbidden  food ,  and  is  supported  by  the  usual  principle  — 
TSTou  shall  not  «at  of  anything  that  dies  of  itself; ...  for  thou  art  a 
holy  people  to  the  Lord  thy  G^od :  thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk."  Here  then  it  is  obviously  treated  as  a  law  of  diet. 
How  is  this  change  to  be  accounted  for?  We  have  before  us  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  Levitical  development.  The  brief  but  pithy 
command  was  no  doubt  faithfully  remembered  by  the  nation:  it  con- 
cluded the  old  'Sook  of  the  Covenant",  and  again  a  cycle  of  laws 
intended  as  the  renewal  of  that  Covenant;  but  its  meaning  and  mo- 
tive fell  manifestly  into  oblivion,  perhaps  because  the  custom  by 
which  it  had  been  prompted  died  away  among  the  Hebrews,  and  be- 
came less  prominent  among  the  Canaanites.  Then  it  was  natural 
that  ''to  seethe"  should  be  understood  strictly  as  to  cook  for  the  sake 
of  eating,  which  sense  would  indeed  suggest  itself  as  most  suited  to  the 
phrase*.  Thus  the  law  was  incorporated  among  the  dietary  precepts. 
Indeed  young  goats  seem  to  have  been  much  esteemed  as  food  in  Pa- 
lestine ^  and  elsewhere*;  they  were  among  the  ancients  recommended 


«  Virg.  EcL  VIL  33. 

)  /Vm.  Hift.  Nat.  Praet  11.  —  £tt 
etiam  ratio,  obterrei  Oregoriot  (quot- 
ed by  Spencer  Lap.  341X  cor  capra 
etlac  caprinummagnifierent  incolta 
ethnico:  nam  ipse  Jupiter  lac  capri- 
nomtuzit. 

s  Comp.  Tmlm.  ChnlL  114^  upm 
W^  p^  nVm^  wnm;  Petach.  82^; 
Maim.  De  Cib.  veUt.  DL  8;  Balbag 
on  Ezod.  XXin.  19,  iVioaa  nm  mvn 
vV"2a  Ttnov  v  v\  nT^sun  r^Vsps  mno; 
Btckmi  L  c  where  the  reaions  why 
the  Pentateuch  uses  the  word  ^vsn 
and  not  Vaicr  are  summed  up  in  the 
Babbinical  spirit.  Oramberg  (Eelig. 


Id.  1. 835)  supposes  that  the  author  of 
the  law  may  have  identified  milk  with 
blood ;  but  if  so,  he  would  hare  inter- 
dicted milk  altogether;  at  indeed  the 
Hindoo  priests  were  forbidden  to 
drink  the  milk  of  all  foreit  beasts, 
except  the  buifklo  (Manu  V.  9). 

«  Comp.  Qen. XXYIL9, 14(rT7tr:); 
Judg.  TL  19;  Xm.  15;  1  8am.  XYL 
SO;  etc 

•  Comp.  Virff.  EcL  IL  40—42;  A- 
ssii.  XI.  65—69  (Hoedulos  .  • .  qui 
plus  lactis  habet  quam  sanguinis); 
JtketL  IX.  66  (f  pi^  iroixCXoc  isxrjos- 
|i.£vot .  •  .otttvcc  o^  xijv  TvjroSsov  ifi^ 
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as  particularly  wholesome  even  to  patients  and  invalids*;  nay  of 
all  young  quadrupeds  the  kid  only  was  deemed  fit  for  consumption 
on  account  of  its  dryness^,  whereas  the  remainder  were  avoided  on 
account  of  their  excessive  humidity*;  therefore,  the  kid  only  was 
boiled  in  milk,  'Hbecause  its  flesh  is  not  moist,  but  warm  (on),  even 
when  the  animal  is  very  young"*;  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  Be- 
douins very  rarely  boil  any  meat  in  water,  but,  to  make  it  the  more 
tender  and  palatable,  they  generally  use  iabbm  or  sour  milk  >  *;  for  they 
by  no  means  deem  meat  boiled  in  milk  ^very  heavy  food,  productive 
of  an  excess  of  blood"  ^  K  Nor  could  the  compiler  experience  much 
difficulty  in  finding  an  appropriate  reason  for  prohibiting  the  flesh  of 
the  kid  boiled  in  its  mother's  milk.  He  probably  regarded  it  as  re- 
volting cruelty  to  prepare  the  young  beast  with  the  very  milk  which 
nature  had  destined  for  its  nourishment  * ',  as  a  perversion  of  the 
eternal  order  of  things,  and  as  a  culpable  contempt  of  the  relation 
that Gi>d ordained  to  exist  between  the  mother  and  her  young'*.  He, 


•  EhH  Ezra  on  Exod.  XXTH  (*'all 
physicians  agree  that  there  is  no  meat 
like  it  for  wholesomeness ,  they  per- 
mit it,  therefore,  for  sick  people ;  so 
they  do  in  Spain  and  Afk*ica ,  Pales- 
tine, Persia,  and  Babylon*');  Bo- 
charts  Hieroz.  L  pp.  633,  634. 

7  Itidarut  (Etymol.  Lib.  XIL  c  It 
no  18)  goes  to  Dar  at  to  connect  hoe^ 
dus  witli  tdert^  *'hoedi  ab  edendo  to- 
cats,  panri  enim  pinguittimi  tont,  et 
taporit  jacandi . .  •  unde  et  edollium 
vocatnr,  quasi  appellari  mereatur 
edulliom  xax'  i\vjjp^\' 

*  Gaien.  De  attenuante  Vict.  Bat. 
c  8  (agnonun  etut  propter  insignem 
hnmiditatem  ett  fugiendut);  Kimeki 
Bad.  Lib.  tub  ms :  tr'ran  Vsk^  rm  zsrxs^ 
amVom)  *v*r ;  Boehart  L  c  p.  637. 

^Kkm  ^traLc;  thot  at  pretent  milk 
it  nted  for  batting  baret  and  other 
game,  and  veaL 

>•  Oomp.  Rosenm,  MorgenL  VL  258. 

>t  Maim.  Mor.  Nev.  m.  48. 

tt  Comp.  Pkih^  De  Homanit.  c  18, 
xdv9  jdp  uiciXa^cv  tlvoi  ftttviv  r^ 
Tpo^v  C^vTOC  i)(v9|Mi  ifcvioiai  vol 
vofipTvoiv  dvatpt8ivTo;  xxX.;  Ciewu 
Max.  Strom.  IL  p.  401.  (ed.  Sylburg), 


ifi*j9)t.iL  ToO  dvatped^vTo;  C<^o'j ,  |AT)9i 
TO  TiJ;  Cw^jS  aiTiov  ouvEpfov  ttJ  toO 
ottipiaio;  xaTavaXdbsei  fivioSto;  TheO" 
dorei,  Quaest.  in  Exod.  XXm.  19, 
saepius  admonui,  quod  per  omnia  do- 
ceat  illos  humaDitatem;  Ebn  Ezra 
1.  c.  — jn  Vra*^  a^  a^  rmtsic  -3  rm  •V^ 
fotn  aVna;  Nachman.  onDeut.  XIV.  21; 
Abarban,  1.  c.  W(r.  mtn  mran  utq  ipn 
rT^Tsan  1—5  "-crV;  Bechai,  L  c.  "it 
hardens  the  heart,  since  the  milk  is 
formed  of  blood,  and  therefore  engen- 
ders cmelty  and  an  evil  disposition 
of  the  soul,  the  more  so  as  it  does  not 
change  and  assimilate  in  the  body 
like  other  food**  etc. ;  Aramah  r-rp 7 
pnz^  on  Exod.  XXIII  (fol.  34",  ed. 
Frankf.  a,0.  1785);  comp.  also '&- 
chari  L  c  p.  638,  whose  remarks  and 
historical  illnttrationt  anticipate  and 
refute  tbe  dogmatic  and  one-sided  at* 
tertion  of  Spencer  (L  c  11.  ix.  1,  p.  334), 
**baec  omnia  rhetorem  magit  qnam  lo- 
gienm  decent  •  • .  com  animal  occitum 
naUo  tentn  tangatur,  qoacnnque 
ratione  camet  illiot  elixentur^. 

>'  Comp.  Pkilo  L  c  'Hjv  hi  xdrv  dv- 
8pdbic«»v  dxp«oiav  ToeoGxov  iri^^vai, 
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therefore,  denounced  the  practice  as  abhorrent  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  Israelites,  who  were  to  be  '^  holy  people  to  the  Lord  their 
Qod."  The  solemnity  of  this  appeal  proves  also  that  he  was  not 
merely  guided  by  sanitary  motives ';  he  did  not  'Yorbid  the  eating 
of  so  tender  an  animal  as  unwholesome  food"',  for  in  the  opinion 
of  the..  Arabs  a  kid  seethed  in  its  mother's  milk  is  particularly 
tender  and  savoury'.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  only  pos- 
sible translation  of  the  Hebrew  words  is,  'Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid 
in.  its  mother's  milk."  Many  other  renderings  have  been  proposed, 
of  which  it  may  suffice  here  to  adduce  a  few.  ''Thou  shalt  not  seethe 
the  kid  which  should  still  be  in  its  mother's  womb  and  nourish- 
ed by  her  milk"^:  this  refers  to  the  iniquitous  usage  of  causing 
abortion,  especially  of  the  sow,  by  striking  her  womb  and  dugs 
with  the  heels ,  "in  order  to  mix  together,  in  the  moment  of  labour, 
blood,  milk,  and  the  mash  of  the  crushed  litter,  and  then  to  con- 
sume the  most  inflamed  parts  of  the  animal"  ' ;  but  that  usage  existed, 
as  far  as  we  know,  only  in  Borne  at  the  time  of  its  utmost  degeneracy. 
Or^  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  during  the  first  seven  days  after  its 
birth"*,  or  ''as  long  as  it  is  sucking  its  mother's  milk"';  or,  by  way 


xal  icp6c  T^  Tou  67;oXo(7:ou  odb|AaToc 
dviXootv;  Spencer  1.  c.  p.  336,  quid 
enim  ab  ordine  naturae  magit  alie- 
num  fingi  potest  qnam'  at  mater  ad 
foetus  sui  perditionem  instromen- 
torn  adminbtrare  . .  •  cogeretur;  tee 
alto  KHi  on  Exod.  p.  485;  ArchfioL 
H.  ••  (note  8X  156. 

i  Oomp,  Taig.  Jonath.  wbo  adds. 
•wpi  ion  p'lv  J  V-W3*in  "^ jn  rjpn^  i6n 
V:  mna.  \tT^^^  ^leat  Kj  anger  wax 
strong,  and  Iboil  your  food,  com  and 
ehaffboth  together^;  which  gloss  may 
conceal  a  velbronoe  to  that  ftroitM- 
neas  whieh  was  vainly  expected  fhnn 
the  kid  seethed  in  iU  mother's  milk. 

t  As  Yater  belie ves. 

sOnSx«XjLiii  inn  w  tmU'iVuiiu 


;  comp.  Jfaekmaiu  on  Dent. 
Xnr.  81,  ayrs  Wws  >ani. 
«  CUm,  JUx.  Lo.,  comp.  Ekn  JSxrm 

L  C»t  ^'^  ^VD   ?9IP  W  Sm9  ^HQD  ^13931. 

\eM  aVna  ^nsn  hmfi.  Ttm ;  Aramak  L  c. 
fol.  38^ 
•  no.  De  £sn  Cam*  IL  1,  ol  ^  oli- 


0aat  oudiv  imx^xoiv  iva>.)^^|ACvot  xal 
XaxxCCovTCc,  tva  alfMi  xal  ydXa  xal  X6- 
l^pov  4|&Pp6a}v  OfXiO'J  cuiA^t^aplvToiv  4v 
db^lotv  dva9c6aavTcc  xtX.  ;  Ciem,A/ex» 
L  c,  fva  ^  jdXaxTi  dvaxcxpapi^vT|V 
edpxa  #otvdCovTat,  xd^ ov  toiv  xuo^o- 
pou(iivaiv,  Tfyf  ttc  jivcoiv  xTio8tt9av 
Ifc^pav  f:%7:9vfpuMu  This  barbarous- 
ness  of  glnttony,  which  was  perpe- 
timted  simultaneoojily  with  another 
one  of  thrusting  a  red-hot  spit  into 
the  throats  of  pigs,  *Hhat  the  blood, 
all  extinguished  and  diflhted  into  the 
body  1^  the  intrusion  of  the  iron, 
might  render  the  meat  softer  and 
more  tender"  (JPtui.  L  c.),  recalls  the 
no  less  shocking  modem  practices 
above  allodsd  to  (pp.  11, 18>. 

*  Junius,  Plicator,  a.  ou,  after  the 
analogy  of  Sxod.XXIL  29,  vtrnmo 

Y  Luther;  that  is,  kids  for  three 
months  and  lambs  for  four;  ooinp* 
Fwrro  B.  B.  IL  1,  fere  ad  quatoor 
manses  a  mamma  non  d^ungnntur 
agnl,lioedi  tree,  porci  duo —whether 
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of  hypallage,  *^hoa  shalt  not  seethe  the  kid  together  with  its- mo- 
ther^, 80  that  it  would  be  kindred  in  spirit  to  the  prohibition  of 
slaughtering  a  beast  and  her  young  on  the  same  day  ^,  or  of  taking 
a  bird  and  her  young  ones  together  from  a  nest^  But  all  these  in* 
terpretations  would  inyolve  an  ellipsis  or  construction  without  par- 
allel in.  Hebrew,  while  others  are  too  £uiciful  to  be  entertained  eyen 
for  a  moment.*®  Quadrupeds  were  indeed  considered  unfit  for  sacri- 
fice before  their  eighth  day '  \  yet  in  earlier  times  they  were  eyen 
offered  as  holocausts  while  still  nourished  by  their  mothers ;  thus 
Samuel  presented  as  an  acceptable  bnmtroffering  a  sucking  lamb  *  \ 
although  this  is  in  opposition  to  the  later  Leyitical  regulation  ^\ 

These  were  the  yicissitudes  of  the  ordinance  within  the  time  and 
compass  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  they  were  infinitely  multiplied  by  later 
Judaism.   ''The  kid"  was  understood  merely  as  an  instance  or  illua- 


tbe  flesh  was  considered  unwhole- 
some, or  the  practice  cruel. 

8  Lev.  XXn.  28. 

•  Dent.  yXTT.  6,  7;  comp.  Theodar. 
Qoaest.  in  Ezod.  XXIIL  19,  ''nam 
hac  ratione  videtar  quodam  modo 
matrem  etiam  coquere". 

10  As  the  typical  explanations  pro- 
posed or  quoted  by  St.  Augustine 
(Qoaest.  XC  in  Exod.)  with  reference 
to  the  child  Christ,  whom  Herod 
sought  to  kill  when  he  was  still  at 
his  mother's  breast^  or  who  suffered 
—  was  ''seethed"  —  at  PassoTery  the 
same  season  of  the  year  when  he  was 
conceived  ("dicuntur  enim  feminae 
ex  quo  conceperint  lac  colUgere"!); 
or  the  mystical  view  of  Bechai  (L  c 
88^  '31  'V»5  '-.ss  iwrj  Tcj-n  aVnm  -^Barj), 
or  the  moral  one  of  Aramah  (L  c  fol. 
S3*) ;  or  the  metaphorical  one  of  the 
Karaites  alluded  to  by  Abarbanel 
(1.  c  82**),  *Hhou  Shalt  not  make  grow 
(Vr!3  run  Vios,  eomp.  Geo.  XL.  10) 
the  kid  by  ito  mother's  milk",  that 
is,  thou  shalt  not  allow  the  firstborn 
animal  to  suck  beyond  the  seventh 
day,  but  offer  it  on  the  eighth  (iiVv 
L"vi"''  w  rr'V.  r-TT*)  —  an  explana- 
tion which  Abarbanel  Justly  eha« 
racterises  u'^j^t  ..ujui  ^srr,  though 


he  is  far  too  confident  with  regard 
to  the  traditional  view  (^"rn  r^ap  jn 
^(r^yr,  rettr  nar).  No  less  strange  is 
the  coi^'ecture  mentioned  and  reftited 
by  EbnEzra  (I.e.),  that  *r2  is  kindred 
with  n^^,  which  was  understood  to 
mean  fruii  (Ynlg.  always  poma\ 
whereas  it  signifies  a  precious  gift 
or  object  (comp.  DeuU  XXXIU.  13, 
16;  Cant.  TV.  16;  YU.  14);  Michaelis 
(Mos.  B.  lY.  S*  205)  indeed  under- 
stands  the  precept  to  be  directed 
"against  cooking  or  roasting  meat 
with  butter",  but  defends  his  conceit 
that  it  was  intended  to  encourage 
among  the  Hebrews  the  use  of  olive 
oil  instead  of  butter,  to  promote  the 
carefal  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree 
in  Palestine,  and  thereby  at  once  to 
endear  to  theiu  their  own  home  which 
so  plentifully  provides  them  with 
such  a  delicacy,  and  to  counteract 
their  possible  desire  of  returning  to 
Egypt  I  (see  alsof.  191,  and  Do  legg. 
Hoe.  Israelitis  Palaestinam  caram 
facturis  (•  10,  in  Commentt.8ocReg» 
(JotUlY). 

tt  See  Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  p.  98. 

»  sbn  r^s,  1  Sam. YII.9, 10;  comp*. 
Sir.XLVLie,  17. 

>'  See  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  86. 
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stration,  because  representing  the  most  common  case',  in  the  same 
manner  as,  in  other  passages,  the  ox  ^  or  the  ass  '  is  used;  especially 
as  goats  are  distinguished  by  abundance  of  milk^,  which  does  not 
fail  even  in  climes  of  excessive  heat  and  drought  flEital  to  nearly  every 
other  animal ^  It  was  contended,  that  the  word  kid  (*n:i)  includes 
throughout  the  calf  and  the  lamb  also*,  or  at  least  the  latter^,  nay 
that  it  signifies  ^any  young  animal  of  tender  age"  *  (an  unfounded 
assertion)*,  and  that,  therefore,  the  law  applies  to  clean  animals  in 
general  **.  Indeed,  one  doctor  of  the  Mishnah,  IL  Jose  of  G-alilee,  wish- 
ed to  restrict  the  prohibition  to  mammals ,  and  not  to  extend  it  to 
birds,  because  these  "have  no  mother's  milk"  ^  ^;  another,  Kabbi  Akiva, 
desired  to  exclude  the  clean  animals  of  the  forest  (rvi*n),  as  stags  and 
roes,  because  the  threefold  and  distinct  exemplification  of  the  kid 
appeared  to  him  to  confine  the  law  to  clean  domestic  quadrupeds^'; 
but  the  arg^uments  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  were  overruled;  and 
the  principle  prevailed,  "If  one  teacher  and  many  differ,  the  law  is  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  many"  *  *.  It  was  certainly  admitted, 
that  milk,  boiled  and  eaten  with  the  flesh  of  birds  and  clean  beasts  of 
the  forest^  was  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  it  was 


*  Ehn  Ezra  1.  c.  W  ^z'h  rmm  jrm9 
mnn;  Kimehi'RAdL,  Lib.  s*.  rr^;  etc. 

s  Exod.  XXI.  35. 

%  Exod.  XIIL  13;  XXUI.  5. 

*  Eimchi  L  c.  urt  r^  s^rrr©  "A 
mrjn  Vj  rran  -an  "js  nsr-^r;  comp. 
Prov.  XXYIL  27;  Talm.  8habb.  19^ 
(v\  TxrrA  Vm  ra^^  t7);  Bab.  Hets. 
64*. 

*  Comp.  Tahm,  Bexah  26^  (py  'a 
npn  nsraa  i9  r)ii  . .  •  )n);  Vaigi^  Lehr^ 
buch  der  Zootogie,  L  416.  Tbe  Aresb 
milk  of  goats,  especially  of  tbe  wblte 
speciet,  was  considered  a  remedy  for 
ooDsomption  (see  Talmud  Temor.  15^; 
Shabb.  109*^. 

•Tain.  GhulL  113^,  -nnuo  vn^  Vs 

7  KmeM  I.  c,  p  |*3  ••j  inp  ppn 

tbeSeptuagint  renders  ^rs  in  all  three 
passages  under  consideration  Apva, 
and  not  as  osiial  fpi^ ov,  and  so  con- 
sequently is  the  word  taken  byPbilo 
(BeHomanit.  c  18;  oomp.  ibid*  AsTt 


ipC^ov  xtA.)  ;  comp.  also  Spencer,  1.  c, 
n.  IX.  p.  333  (Hebraeoram  *-j  boe* 
dam  simul  et  agntun  notat). 

8  Rashi  on  Exod.  XXni.  19,  x^v 
'P  fV^  ym^  kWc  -rj,  and  on  Exod. 
XXXIV.  26,  hx9  pjH"!  rwwa  "p  nVi  ^ 
039r;  KachfMn.  on  Dent.  XIY.  21 ,  ^ 
*^  a*jj*  p3i^  551  CM  inpp  f^jo. 

9  Comp.  Ehn  Ezra  L  o.,  ^i3  is  only 
used  of  goats  as  in  Arabic  (^ji^)  and 
of  no  otber  species ;  see  also  Boekari, 
Hieroz.  I.  p.  632. 

>*  It  was  supposed  that  tbe  author 
specified  a  ymmg  animal  (^^%  because 
an  older  one  cannot  well  be  seethed 
togetber  witb  milk,  wbioh  boils  ra- 
pidly;  comp.  Ebn  Ezra  L  c,  k^  'iion 
p  vu  aVrm  r»  pta  p  Vrar«;  Kimehi 
L  c  expresses  tbis  more  explieitlly. 

ti  Miihu  Cbull.  VIII.  4  (rm  spy  lo* 
BK  aVri^);  Talm.  CbulL  116^;  Sbabb. 
ISO*;  Ratki  on  Exod.  XXXIV.  86. 

IS  Miikn.  Cball.  VIIL  4 ,  h^  -iomsv 
tjviJi  n^5  s^B  D'tiys  V7V  ^ts  Vvah 

is  or3^  njy»T  o*3W  *i*fin. 
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prohibited  by  the  ^'command  of  the  scribefl"  or  the  Bobbins  *^  eyer 
watchfal  to  ''make  a  fence  to  the  Law" ' ',  till  the  Law  was  impenetrably 
hedged  in  and  made  all  but  inaccessible  ^*.  "Our  sages",  observes  Abar- 
banel  ^^^  "have  prohibited  every  and  any  kind  of  meat  mixed  with  milk, 
in  order  to  prevent  sinners  from  saying,  'What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other?'"  Again,  it  was  gpravely  urged  that  most 
people  do  not  keep  their  own  cattle,  but  buy  their  milk  in  the  mar- 
ket; thus  a  person  might  purchase  the  milk  of  the  very  animal  whose 
young  he  intends  to  cook  and  to  dress '^;  therefore,  in  order  to 
exclude  any  chance  and  possibility  of  such  a  contingency,  the 
Jews  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  boil  together  any  milk  and 
meat  whatsoever  >*. 

Yet  this  view  was  but  very  gradually  adopted.  It  is  remarkable 
that  it  was  not  known  or  entertained  by  Philo,  who  wrote  at  Alexan- 
dria about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era :  for  after  denouncing  the 
unnatural  barbarity  of  using  the  mother's  milk  for  the  preparation  of 
her  own  young,  he  observes,  ''But  if  any  one  should  desire  to  dress  flesh 
with  milk^<^,  let  him  do  so  without  inhumanity  and  without  impiety; 
there  are  everywhere  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  that  are  each  day 
milked  by  the  shepherds,  ...  so  that  the  man  who  seethes  the  flesh 
of  any  beast  in  its  own  mother's  milk,  exhibits  a  heinous  perversity 
of  disposition ,  and  an  utter  want  of  that  feeling  which  of  all  others 
is  most  indispensable  to  a  rational  soul  —  as  it  is  most  nearly  akin 
to  it  —  compassion" ' '.  Philo,  therefore,  objecting  to  meat  boiled 
with  the  milk  of  the  animal's  mother,  but  not  with  milk  in  general, 
still  adhered  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  precept  as  probably  conveyed 
in  Deuteronomy  *'.  But  already  the  Targum  which  bears  the  name 
of  Onkelos,  and  which  was  commenced  only  a  few  generations  later, 
though  completed  centuries  afterwards  in  the  schools  of  Babylonia  *', 
explained  rather  than  translated  that  command,  "You  shall  not  eat 
moat  with  milk"'^:  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  meaning  had  been 

^  £{  S4  xd  4v  YdXaxtt  xpla  o'jvI^civ 
dciol. 

SA  Pkilo  De  Homanit.  c.  18. 

^  80  alio  Symmach.  0^  9xf*j4acic 
fpt^ov  did  YdXaxTOC  \kJ^'z^i^  aOxoO; 
Ar.  Erp.,  a.  o. 

'*  Comp.  ^M<^^,UrtchriA,pp.  162 — 
166. 

**  sVns  -rs  v^a^  a*5  (comp.  cn^  ite 
r^rv^,  fol.  24^  25');  to  many  UUr 
Jewish  writers. 


14  B^tnc  — STtt  or  ^ 

*•  Miikn.  Avoth  L  1,  r-ir^  irz  r:a9\ 
comp.  in.  13,  Trv\  r^  r^xo. 

!•  Comp.  Tahm.  CboU.  113  tqq. 

"  L.  c  foL  82». 

>•  Comp.  Ehn  Ezr^  1.  c. 

>9  "Would  not  consistency  have  re- 
quired the  prohibition  of  eating  or 
preparing  fowls  with  eggs,  since  the 
eggs  might  be  those  of  the  birds 
which  they  are  employed  to  make 
more  palatable  f 
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deyeloped  in  the  interval  between  Philo  and  Onkelos,  or  whether  it 
had,  inPhilo'fi  time,  not  yet  reached  the  Egyptian  Jews  from  the 
chie^8eat8  of  Hebrew  learning  in  Palestine  and  Babylonia.  Now  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  explicit  paraphrase  of  Pseudo-Jonathan, 
^ou  are  not  permitted  either  to  cook  or  to  eat  meat  and  milk  mixed 
together",  and  at  the  fearful  punishments  which  that  Targum  attach- 
es to  any  transgression  of  the  law  K  And  then  the  doctors  of  Mish- 
nah  and  Talmud  discoyered,  by  marvellous  feats  of  interpretation, 
that  the  prohibition  applies  both  to  the  flesh  of  clean  domestic  and 
untamed  quadrupeds  and  of  birds';  and  laying  down  the  rules  ''the 
words  of  the  scribes  are  weightier  than  the  words  of  the  Law"', 
and  ''God  concluded  a  covenant  with  Israel,  not  on  the  conditions  of 
the  written  but  of  the  oral  Law"^,  they  decreed  that  the  threefold 
repetition  of  the  command  forbids,  for  all  ages  and  for  all  coun- 
tries, the  cooking,  eating,  and  the  profiting  by,  any  mixture  of  both 
substances  in  what  form  soever^;  they  delighted  in  accumulating  "pre- 


1  Bee  supra  p.  34,  note  1. 

s  noTQ,  mn,  and  rpy,  though  not  of 
fishes  or  clean  locusts. 

^Mishn.  8anh«  XL  3,  u^^'no  "^ar^  *tem 
mwi  '^•arm;  oomp.  Taim.  Ghagig.  10*, 
*Hf  a  man  appeals  from  the  decision 
of  the  Tahnndists  (rshn  -a-n)  to  the 
Scriptures,  he  has  no  peace". 

«  Tain.  Oitt.  60^  r^na  n^spn  ms  lA 
m hiTSO  vnsn  Vsoz  i^  hvnsn  c;;  oomp. 
Bab.  MeU.  S3*,  ««those  who  study  the 
Law  do  something  that  is  meritorious 
and  not  meritorious ;  those  who  study 
the  Xishaah,  perform  a  meritorious 
aet,  for  which  they  are  rewarded; 
but  those  who  study  the  Gemara 
do  something  that  is  the  greatest 
of  all  merits"  {yrn  rAro  rms  ^  yj^ ; 
alsoinI>ersoh.£r.8ut.25^.  TheLaw 
was  oompared  to  water,  the  MIshnah 
to  wiue,  and  the  Talmud  to  spioed 
wiue  (|nr-irp,  conditum);  or  the  one 
to  salt,  the  other  to  pepper,  and  the 
third  to  spices  (o«ovs;  Taim,  Sppher. 
e.  15,  foL  16*0;  till  at  last  it  was  de- 
clared, that  a  person  who  neglects  the 
Talmud  and  studies  the  Law  only 
ought  to  be  shunned  {Beckai  Kad 
Hakkem.  foL  77),  nay  that  'Hie  Is 


without  Qod"  (mVii  "i^  pcv  "nDS,  Shaar- 
Zedek  foL  9),  and  that  ''even  the 
common  talk  of  the  sages  {'frm  rrro 
7^)  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  Law" 
(Midr.  Ptov;). 

*  *rjciiV  mm  rV^ic  •ncit^  -tttk  trv9t  'i 
^Twa  "flcn^  mwi  rwm,  7Vi/si.  Chull. 
115^,  and  compare  in  general  Miskn, 
ChnlL  Vni;  Talm.  ChulL  104—117; 
Kiddash.57^;  Pesaoh.  24,25;  and  the 
veiy  numerous  midrashic  interpre- 
tations in  Meehiiia  on  Ezod.  XXm. 
19  (foL  108, 109*  ed.  YTeiss),  also  Si- 
fktt  on  Deut.  XIY.  81  (foL  95  ed. 
Friedmann);  Taim.  Sanhedr.  4^;  Ka- 
air  87*;  Comm.  on  Ezod.  pp.  480— 
482.  But  it  was  conceded  that  those 
kinds  of  "meat  with  milk"  not  for- 
bidden in  the  Pentateuch  but  only 
by  theBabbins  (see  tagra  p.  38)  were 
not  withdrawn  fh>m  profitable  dis- 
posal (r.'rrr.  75  -rat  xhkc  sVm  iwi  Vs 
mura  *«-re).  Maimonides,  inhis  Sepher 
HammitsToth,  enumerates  the  law 
as  the  188«k  and  \%V^  prohibition 
(^ra  *^ea  \mA  a^  and  "<va  ^okV  kVs 
aVaX  deriving  the  latter,  like  Ebn 
Erra,  fh>m  Deut.  XIY.  21,  In  aooord- 
ance  with  tradition  (msV  ijwii.i  *««) 
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cept  upon  precept,  rule  upon  rule,**  though  not  ''here  a  little  and 
there  a  little",  but  everywhere  and  with  full  hands,  till  they  encom- 
passed the  whole  life  of  the  Jews  with  bonds  and  fetters,  burdened 
it  with  oppressive  restrictions ,  and  rendered  hospitable  intercourse 
with  non-Jews  all  but  impossible;  and  in  doing  this  they  sup- 
posed that  they  secured  to  their  people  the  means  of  salvation  and 
of  Ood's  special  favour*.  Any  one  may  judge  for  himself  by  reading, 
in  the  original  or  in  a  literal  translation,  a  few  chapters  of  that  book, 
which  has  been  universally  adopted  by  orthodox  Judaism  as  the 
unalterable  and  eternal  rule  of  practice,  the  Schulchan  Aruch  (^fAm 
*p^),  a  digest  of  the  laws  and  decisions  of  Mishnah,  Talmud,  and 
Geonim,  and  of  their  early  commentators^,  compiled  by  R.  Joseph 
ben  Ephraim  Karo*,  augmented  not  long  afterwards  by  glosses, 
mostly  recommending  greater  severity,  by  R.  Mose  ben  Israel*,  imd 
superseding  all  previous  attempts  at  codifying  the  vast  and  ever  ac- 
cumulating materials — those  of  Simon  of  Eahira  *  ®  and  IL  Hai  Gmon  ^  \ 
of  R.  Isaac  ben  Jacob  Alfasi*',  and  even  of  Ifaimonides,  whoise  stu- 
pendous work,  Yad  Ghazakah,  though  surpassing  all  others  in  luci- 
dity, order,  and  compactness,  authoritatively  states  the  laws  without 
proofs  and  reference  to  sources,  and  of  H.  Jacob  benAsher**,  whose 
arrangement  in  four  divisions  (Q*ma  :f^i»)  in  many  respects  remained 
the  foundation  of  Karo's  work.  A  few  pages  of  this  Skulclian  Jrueh 
on  the  subject  under  discussion  will  show  the  reader  at  a  glance  the 
fruits  of  Talmndical  exegesis*^;  he  will  probably  find  that  a  Bibli- 
cal ordinance,  which  originally  bore  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
laws  of  food,  and  later  but  a  very  slight  one,  was  made  to  yield  a 
mass  of  hairsplitting  minutiae,  which  it  is  difficult  to  survey  >Brithout 


and  including  mrt  in  rmK.  In  r:s?9 
Kur,  it  it  the  92n*  and  \U^  precept 
(jArz  Vr=r:r  ■'wa  hmS  »W).  ^  All  la- 
ter Babbis  alao  permitted  to  eookand 
eat  flthei  and  eleanlocottt  with  milk. 

•  Comp.  Miskn.  lUcc  m.  16,  •*Ood 
desired  to  save  and  ikvonr  (irst^) 
Israel,  therefore  He  multiplied  their 
Uws." 

7  "^'itb  the  exception,  however,  of 
thoM  ordinances  which  ceased  to  be 
applicable  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple. 

•  Bom  A.  0.  1388,  died  1475. 

•  Called  Itserels  or  k' V,  died  1573. 


i<^  About  A.  C.  900,  author  of  Ha- 
lacboth  Gedoloth: 

11  From  969  to  1038. 

»  Bom  1013. 

>s  From  1280  to  1340. 

<«  Bm  Yoreh  Deah  (forming  the 
second  division  -^  "**e  —  of  the  Shol- 
ehan  Aruch)  ({.  87—97;  comp.  Mai^ 
mom,  Issnr.  Maach.  ch«  IX.  XIY.  XT; 
also  R,  Isaac  of  IHiren  rrm  <n9«,  with 
the  comments  of  i?.  I$rael  Isserlein 
ir-r  — ?r  r^jn;  R.  Mos,  IsstreU  rrrr\ 
mxsn;  Saiamom  hem  AderetAr^zn 

Buxiorf,  Synag.  Jud.  c  26. 
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mingled  Mntrnzemeni,  pitj,  and  regret,  and  in  which  religion,  if  its 
miasaon  be  truth  and  lore^  has  certainly  no  share. 


» 


ym.    CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN  ANDIAJUS. 

If  we  follow  the  oldest  Hebrew  aonrces,  msn,  like  the  rest  of 
the  #««««^1  creation,  liyed  originally  upon  vegetable  food  only  '» 
To  what  extent  and  daring  what  periods  this  was  really  the  case,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  eren  approximately.  As  far  as  histo- 
rical accounts  enable  ns  to  judge,  the  statements  in  Genesis  would 
seem  to  have  simply  resulted  firom  a  religious  or  philosophical  theory 
of  a  primitiye  state  of  human  innocence  in  a  Golden  Age,  or  a  Para- 
dise^ free  from  the  pangs  of  death  and  the  sin  of  bloodshed,  and  em* 
braeing  the  entire  animate  creation  in  a  bond  of  common  concord'; 
a  theory  which  found  its  counterpart  in  the  hope  of  an  ultimate 
Messianic  time  expected  to  realise  a  similar  condition  of  universal 
harmony'.  It  is  indeed  a  mytkas  in  the  strictest  sense;  it  recalls  the 
analogous  belief  of  the  Parsees,  that  men,  in  their  original  state  of 
moral  perfection,  did  not  eat  at  all,  and  that  at  the  end  of  all  things 
they  will  return  to  the  same  absolute  freedom  from  physical  wants  *. 
It  is  true,  the  idea  of  a  higher  purity  attaching  to  vegetable 
nourishment  is  discoverable  in  various  well-founded  facts :  it  is  mani- 
fest in  the  preference  given,  in  some  instances,  to  bloodless  over  animal 
sacrifices*,  and  in  the  reluctance  evinced  by  several  ancient  sects  to 
animal  food.  But  the  practice  was  in  both  respects  so  unsettled 
or  rather  so  inconsistent,  that  a  positive  conclusion,  even  within  a 
very  limited  sphere,  would  be  entirely  unwarranted. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point — the  bloodless  and  animal  sacrifices 
— the  fluctuations,  almost  amounting  to  confusion,  have  been  point- 
ed out  in  another  place*.  The  Parsees  alone  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have 
presented  none  but  bloodless  oblations  ^,  and  when  they  exceptionally 


t  Oen.  I.  29, 80;  oomp.  IL  6,  6,  15, 
16;  m.  17,  18. 

s  Comp.  ffesio4.  Op.  etD.108 — 119.^ 
TJkocr.  XXIV.  85,  68 ;  Firg.  Oeorg.  l! 
195—159;  £cL  IV;  V.  60,  61;  JSTor. 
£pod.  XVL  41—62;  CM.  XeUm.  L 
89—112;  XV.  96—103;  TMalf.  L  m. 
88—50;  PM.  Sympot.  VIIL  vm.  8; 
Uekmi.  Initit.  Vn.  24,  fA  8i  X6xoi 
sOv  ^co*  iv  oOpcotv  d|uXXe5vTat  xtX. 
etc. 


s  Comp.  IsaL  XL  6—8;  LXV.  25; 
see  Comm.  on  Oenet.  pp.  78,  79. 

«  Comp.  Bmndtheik  c  XXXI  mit.; 
SfUgel^  Avesta,  L  84,  234. 

*  Bee  Comm.  on  LeT.  L  pp.  11^  12. 

•  L.  cpp.  11 — 13. 

7  Bee  Sj^el^  AveHa,  n.  p.  LXXI; 
comp.,  howersr,  Rkode^  Hellige  Bags 
der  Baktrer  etc  pp.  506—508;  He* 
rodotos  (L  140)  obtenret,  'The  Kagi 
kill  animals  of  aU  kinds  with  their 
own  hands,  excepting  dogs  and  men.'* 
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sacrificed  animalB,  they  devoted  to  the  gods  no  portion  of  them  what- 
ever:  bat  this  arose  from  tenets  peculiar  to  the  Zend  religion,  and  was 
unconnected  with  notions  of  the  inviolability  of  animal  life;  for  the 
victims  could  fitly  neither  be  creatures  ofOrmuzd,  under  whose  pro- 
tecting care  they  stood,  nor  much  less  the  detested  productions  of 
the  evil  and  dangerous  Ahriman. 

But  as  regards  the  second  point  —  abstinence  from  animal 
food  —  it  will  suffice  briefly  to  allude  to  the  vague  and  conflicting 
doctrines  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Pythagoreans.  Among  the  former, 
it  would,  at  the  first  glance  appear,  that  the  ^twice-born"  at  least,  or 
the  members  of  the  two  highest  castes,  were  expected  to  live  merely 
upon  ^pure  fruits  and  roots  and  such  com  as  hermits  eat"*,  and 
strictly  to  avoid  all  flesh,  both  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  all 
fishes*.  The  broad  principle  was  established  that,  as  flesh-meat  can- 
not be  procured  without  injury  to  animals,  and  ''the  slaughter  of 
beasts  obstructs  the  path  to  beatitude",  man  should  abstain  from 
flesh-meat'*;  a  principle  which,  if  it  did  not  originate  in,  derived 
strength  from,  the  belief  in  the  migration  after  death  of  human  souls 
into  the  bodies  of  animals,  yet  also  into  plants  and  minerals  ^ '.  That 
rule  was  almost  enlarged  into  a  comprehensive  system:  ''He  who 
consents  to  the  death  of  a  beast,  he  who  kills  it,  and  he  who  cuts  it 
to  pieces,  he  who  buys  it  and  he  who  sells  it,  he  who  dresses,  serves, 
and  eats  it  —  these  are  the  eight  chief  associates  of  murder"  '*.  It 
was  subsequently  extended  with  such  rigour  to  the  meanest  animals 
by  a  portion  of  the  Hindoos,  as  those  of  the  Oswal  tribe,  that  their 
priests  carried  besoms  to  sweep  the  ground,  and  covered  their  mouths 
with  gauze,  lest  they  crushed  or  inhaled  an  insect  possibly  harbouring 
a  human  intelligence.  A  Brahmin  who  had  by  design ,  or  even  by 
accident,  killed  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  an  ichneumon,  a  frog  or  lizard,  an 
owl  or  a  crow,  was  obliged  to  perform  the  Ordinary  penance  required 
for  the  death  of  a  sudra;  though  in  the  second  alternative  lighter  acts 
of  expiation  were  permitted  in  cases  of  illness  or  debility  ".  For  the 
murder  of  other  animals,  a  heavy  fine  or  multiplied  restitution  was 
ordained  *^.  Eating  meat  was  considered  the  act  of  a  ^bloodthirsty 
demon",  abstaining  from  it ,  a  pledge  of  prosperity  and  a  safeguard 
against  disease**;  the  punishment  of  the  former  was  that  of  being 


•  Mamu  V.  54.  "  IM.  V.  51. 

•  Matrn  V.l 5 ;  Y^'mavalkya  ed.8tenz-  ii  fn^i,  XL  132, 133. 

ler,  I.  175.  ^^  ^  134—138. 

1*  Manu  V.  48 ;  comp.  iq/imr.  I.  33. 

ti  iftfiiM  L  50  ;  IV.  243;  V.  49,  «»  Ibid.  V.  50;  comp.  31. 
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deyoured  in  the  next  world  by  the  'Imimals  whose  flesh  had  been  eaten 
in  this  ^;  the  merit  of  thie  latter  WUs  looked  upon  as  not  less  glorious 
than  the  annual  offering,  during  a  hundred  years ,  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  of  all  gifts,  the  Aiwamedha'  or  the  horse-sacrificed 
Thus  the  prohibition  of  animal  food  might  be  supposed  positive  and 
absolute,  nay  it  was  curiously  eigoined,  that  if  a  man  should  feel  an 
irresistible  desire  after  such  food,  he  should  conquer  and  expiate  it 
by  shaping  the  image  of  the  longed  for  animal  out  of  dough  or  of 
clarified  and  compressed  butter^. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hindoo  codes  permit  or  imply  so 
many  exceptions,  that  the  ordinances  are  not  only  valueless  as  laws, 
but  almost  too  wavering  for  customs.  A  number  of  precepts,  marking 
an  intermediate  stage,  are  qualified  or  circumscribed  by  cautions  and 
restrictions.  Some  kinds  of  fish  and  some  parts  of  all  fishes,  were  law- 
fully placed  before  the  guests  at  repasts  in  honour  of  the  gods  or  of 
departed  souls  ^  The  eating  of  flesh  was  held  to  be  a  rule  of ''gigantic 
demons",  not  under  all  circumstances,  but  only  if  indulged  in  uncon- 
nected with  sacrifice,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  was  deemed  a  godly 
practice*.  He  who,  after  showing  due  veneration  to  the  gods  and  the 
departed  spirits,  ate  flesh,  whether  acquired  by  purchase  or  received 
as  a  present,  was  held  free  from  sin^.  A  man  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction, in  the  next  world,  by  the  beasts  he  had  eaten  in  this,  not  un- 
conditionally, but  if  he  had  eaten  the  flesh  without  paying  reverential 
worship  to  the  gods  or  shades,  or  without  having  been  compelled  by 
''urgent  distress***.  ''Flesh-meat,  the  food  of  gods",  was  to  be  shun- 
ned —  unless  it  had  previously  been  touched  during  the  recital  of 
holy  texts,  or  been  blessed  and  sanctified  by  prayers  (mantras)  from 
the  holyVedas*;  but  it  was  to  be  eaten  once  only,  and  at  the  bidding 
of  a  priest,  and  if  there  was  danger  of  life  **.  "As.many  hairs  as  grow 
on  thebodyofthebeast^  to  many  deaths  shall  the  slayer  6f  it  endure 
in  the  next  world  from  birth  to  birth" — yet  only  if  he  slew  it  'Yor  his 
own  satisfaction"  or  "against  the  ordinance",  that  is,  not  in  association 
with  holy  observances*';  just  as,  according  to  Herodotus '',  the 

1  Manu  y.  55;  this  idea  was  even  •  /^/i^y.81,84 ;  compXev.XTn.S,4. 
traced  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  ^  Jfomi  V.  82,  52 ;  oomp.  F4^eir.  I. 
wuuua  fle«h;  comp.  V.  33 ;  XL  216.         179. 

«  See  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  89  note  7.  *  ^^^^  V-  W- 

•  Manu  V.  53,  oomp.  54;  IL 118  and         *  ^*«^-  V-  ^t  ««. 
Jan€t  in  loc ;  T^'mav.  L  181.  >•  Ibid.  V.  27. 

•  Ibid,  v.  37.  i>  Ibid.  V.  38;  Yi/tutP.  L  180. 

•  Ibfd.  y.  16.  i>  Berod.  L  140. 
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Egyptian  priests  made  it  a  point  of  religion  ^not  to.  kill  any  animals 
except  those  which  they  offered  in  sacrifice".  Beasts  were  not  to  be  in- 
jured — except  in  the  cases  sanctioned  by  the  sacred  writings.  ^ '  There 
was  no  disgrace  in  eating  animal  food  —  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
though  a  virtuous  abstinence  from  it  ensured  signal  rewards  *  \ 

But  other  permissiye  precepts  are  more  and  more  unrestricted, 
and  others  again  entirely  unconditional.  The  ^twicebom"  were  to 
avoid ,  not  all  meat  in  general ,  but  meat  kept  at  a  slaughter-house, 
dried  meat,  and  the  meat  of  certain  distinct  classes  of  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  with  the  exception  again  of  those  species  expressly 
allowed  by  the  Yedas  or  otherwise  sanctioned  by  lawgivers  and 
sages,  or  by  weighty  precedent  ^^  The  maxims  were  proclaimed 
that  Brahmah  brought  forth  the  entire  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom for  the  sustenance  of  the  spirit  of  life,  and  that  this  spirit  is 
entitled  to  consume  everything  whether  it  moves  or  is  motionless**. 
Whoever  regulates  his  diet  according  to  the  law,  commits  no  sin,  were 
he  even  every  day  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  which  are  allowed  to  be 
eaten,  since  both  these  animals  and  the  persons  who  feed  upon  them 
were  created  by  the  great  Bramah  *^.  Nay  passing  to  an  extreme,  the 
law  of  llanu  declared,  that  whosoever  refuses  to  eat  meat  at  a  solemn 
feast  in  honour  of  a  guest  or  in  connection  with  sacrifices  or  other  sacred 
ceremonies  performed  for  the  gods  or  the  departed  souls,  will  in  the 
other  world  be  degraded  into  the  state  of  a  beast  for  twenty-one 
births;  while  he  who  partakes  of  meat  on  such  occasions  only,  and  who 
understands  the  meaning  and  the  principles  of  the  Veda ,  ''elevates 
both  himself  and  the  cattle  to  the  summit  of  beatitude"**. 

Therefore,  all  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hindoos, 
for  long  periods  partaking  of  all  food  indifferently,  only  began  to 
look  upon  vegetable  sustenance  as  more  commendable,  when  they 
developed  their  theological  systems  of  metempsychosis,  and  that 
hence  abstinence  from  meat,  at  all  times  but  very  partially  adhered 
to,  and  only  by  the  more  rigid  sects**,  was  suggested  by  subtle  and 
refined  speculations  of  a  later  age. 

Quite  analogous  were  the  doctrines  and  the  practice  of  Pytha- 
goras, as  far  as  inferences  can  be  drawn  firom  our  available  sources. 

«s  M^nm  y.  43.  of  the  Hindooi,  in  Asiat.  Bet.  VIL 

*«  Ikid.  y.  M.  271  (^'othert  not  only  eat  meat  at  ob- 

i*Ibid.  y.  11—14,  17,  18,  22,  23.  aequies  and  solemn  tacriflcet,  but 

>•  Ibid.  y.  28.  make  it  their  common  diet,  in  direct 

17 IM.  y.  30.  breach  of  the  inftitntet  of  their  reU- 

>•  Md.  y.  33,  4 1,  42.  gion");  BoMen,  Altet Indien,  n.  ino  — 

19  Oomp.  Coiebrooke^  Belig.  Cerem.     163. 
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On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  few  isolated  statements,  that  he  enjoined 
upon  his  followers,  absolutely  to  abstain,  as  he  himself  did,  from  all 
animate  beings  whatsoever  ^  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  more 
copious  testimonies  of  much  less  decided  principles.  According  to- 
one  authoritj*,  he  permitted  the  slaughter,  for  food,  of  all  animals,, 
with  the  exception  only  of  rams,  and  of  oxen  used  in  agriculture'; 
according  to  another,  he  recommended  total  abstinence  only  to  those 
who  aspired  to  philosophic  speculation,  while  to  the  rest  he  allowed 
certain  animals,  though  not  the  heart  and  the  brain,  because  these 
are  the  organs  of  life  and  intelligence*.  He  taught  that  man  "should 
avoid  too  much  fles^*;  he  allowed  meat  to  others,  and  even  recom-*^ 
mended  it  to  those  desirous  of  excelling  in  bodily  strength,  though  he 
himself  avoided  it,  being  content  with  honey  and  honeycomb,  bread  and 
vegetables  boiled  or  raw*;  yet  he  sometimes  ate  fish ^,  only  shunning^ 
"those  that  were  holy"",  since  he  deemed  it  unbecoming  to  serve  up 
the  same  animals  before  both  gods  and  men ;  moreover,  he  singled 
out  as  objectionable  certain  species  of  fish  and  birds,  as  the  mullet 
and  the  white  cock,  and  certain  parts  of  quadrupeds,  as  the  heart 
and  the  paunches*.  Though  he  practised  divination  by  means  of 
frank-incense  and  not  by  burnt-offerings**,  yet  according  to  some 


a'Ejji^u^ov  oOSiv  io8(ovTec  7:av':e- 
Xd>c,  Diog.  Laert,  Yin.  37;  comp. 
Jamblich.  De  Vit.  Fytbag.  68  (I|a6u. 
)ra}v  diro^'^v  icdvxoiv);  Ovid,  Metam. 
XV.  75— 142;(Parcite,  mortalet,  da- 
pibas  temerare  nefandis  Corpora 
etc.);  Zvcian,  Vitanim  Aucilo  c  6 
({^•j^i^tov  iiiv  o^Si  Iv  otTlo|jiat,  xd  V 
&XXa  icX-^v  xudficiv);  Aelian,  Nat.  An. 
v.  11  (the  bee  which  tattet  no  meat 
o6  ftclTOi  riu#ay6(>ou  ou|ilPo6Xo*j  o'M 
Iv);  IX.  10  (the  Jupiter-eagle  Ilutfa- 
jipo'j  To5  £a|ii(ou  Staxouoac  o^8ivi 
SfipoK  ft|i.^6^a9v  dic<]^cTai);  Porph.  De 
Abst.  nL  26  (^  jdp  707^  Tfj<  i^^ityy^ 

TpOf^C  ^^X^  1(*  Tdkv  ICCpl  T^V  TpO^V 

ditxTiiidTfDv);  Clem.  Aiex.  Strom.  VH. 
pp.  717,  718  ed.  Sylborg. 

s  That  of  Ariftoxenot. 

*  IHog.  Laert.  YIII.  20;  tee  Comm. 
on  Lev.  L  p.  97  notes  17*20;  oomp. 
also  PhU.  De  £••  Cam.  11.  4,  01 
fcp^oi  xdtxocpY&v  i^aXxcuoavTo  |A.d- 
^^aipav  E{vod(T|V  trpAxot  hi  ^od>v  kTA-- 
eavr'  dporrjpaiv ;  Herod.  II.  41 ;  Par  ph. 


Abst.  n.  1 1 ;  IY.7 ;  JVacM.  Hor.  Kev  JH. 
30,  46.  Confttdos  also  forbade  men 
to  hart  the  ploughing  ox  (comp» 
/.  Cramer,  Conftidos  und  Mencius, 
pp.  178,  179). 

«  Jamhiieh.  Tit.  P^^tlu  c  XXIV 
(§.  109). 

B  <Dc^7Ctv  oapxAv  ffXcovaO|i.6v,  Diog. 
Laert.  Vm.  23. 

•  Ibid.  vm.  44,  aixh^  iffa  (jiiv  o6x 
dSixcIv,  &XX0UC  ft'  aixh^  fa  7'  dtixclv; 
Parph.  Abet.  L  26.  The  Talmud  also 
acknowledges  the  higher  nutritioai* 
ness  of  meat  in  the  words  wa  vts  ^9 
vt3  (Berach.  44*0* 

Y  J>iog.  Laeri.  Vm.  19. 
•Ibid.  vm.  84,  t6v  ix^Oov   |i^ 
&xTe99at  Sooi  UpoL 

•  Ibid.  vm.  19,  34  (•Hie  also  for- 
bade white  pooltiy,  because  a  cock 
of  that  colour  was  sacred  to  the  god 
Konth,  and  a  oock  indicates  the 
time");  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  IV.  17. 

10  See  Comm.  on  Ler.  1. 11  note  9; 
comp.  also  Porphffr.  De  Abst.  IL  5. 
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accounts,  he  sacrificed  cocks,  sucking  kids,  and  young  pigs,  and  some- 
times lambs  ^  ^  Many  who  called  themselves  his  strict  yotaries,  indeed 
scrupulously  kept  aloof  from  fish,  denouncing  especially  those  caught 
with  the  hook,  because  the  hook  might  not  have  been  clean,  or  might 
before  have  wounded  a  sacred  fish*';  but  they  imposed  upon  them- 
selyes  no  restrictions  whatever  with  respect  to  the  meat  of  quadru- 
peds, whether  in  connection  with  sacrifices  or  not".  In  fact,  Gellius 
declared  that  the  old  and  often  repeated  opinion,  that  Pythagoras 
did  not  eat  flesh,  was  an  undoubted  fallacy  ^^,  and  he  confirmed  this 
statement  by  unmistakeable  quotations  from  previous  writers  of 
authority '^  The  predilection  shown  in  favour  of  vegetable  food 
by  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Neo-Platonicians,  the  elder  Karaites 
and  some  Mahommedan  sects  (as  the  ^'Brethren  of  Purity"),  was  due 
to  cosmic  views  and  speculations  analogous  to  those  which  led  to 
the  same  dietary  principles  among  the  Hindoos;  that  predilection 
originated,  therefore,  among  those  schools  also,  not  in  notions  usual 
in  the  earliest  age  of  untutored  simplicity,  but  in  conceits  and  sub- 
tleties peculiar  to  periods  of  advanced  intellectual  culture. 

Let  us  corroborate  this  opinion  by  one  illustration.  It  is  well 
known,  that  not  only  Pythagoreans,  but  also  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and 
Greeks,  abstained  from  fishes  during  the  time  of  lustration  (aYveia), 
and  the  Egyptian  priests  did  so  with  such  rigid  consistency,  that  on  a 
certain  festival  (on  the  ninth  day  of  the  first  month),  when  every  other 
citizen  consumed  a  fried  fish  before  the  door  of  his  house  as  a  reli- 
gious act,  they  burnt  theirs  instead  of  eating  them  ".  Now,  why 
were  fishes  avoided?  Are  the  motives  plain  and  obvious,  and  are 
they  uniform  among  different  nations,  or  among  the  various  writers 
of  the  same  nation?  The  following  are  the  principal  reasons  given. 
Fishes  are  distinguished  by  ^taciturnity"  ((/C}i.u0ia),  which  was  held 
to  be  a  chief^  nay  a  divine  virtue  among  the  Pythagoreans.  They  do 
not,  like  land  animals,  endanger  the  property  or  curtail  the  produce 
of  man,  however  they  may  multiply,  so  that  all  ^fishing  with  rods 
or  nets  *- a  luxurious  and  reckless  pursuit  —  is  in  reality  prompted 


<i  Diog.  Laeri.  VIIL  20;  comp.  Par- 
fhfr.  De  Abst.  L  26,  auxouc  inxcoiai 
Tdiv  k}f,^'fmH  TO'JC  ri'jiayopcCo'JCt  Sts 

ti  Comp.  Aei,  K.  A.  X.  46. 

>>  PhU.  Symp.  YIIL  vm.  1,  S;  eomi% 
Ham.  Od.  IL  327—832. 

t4  Cell.  Koct.  Att.  IV.  XI.  1,  opinio 
vetut  Cslsa  occupavit   et   oonvaluit 


Pythagoram  philosopbom  non  etita- 
vitie  ex  animallbus. 

>»  As  ArittoUe  and  PluUrch :  *'Plu- 
tarcbos  quoqae . . .  Ariitotelem  scrip- 
tit  eadem  ipsa  de  Pytbagoricis  scrip- 
•iMe,  quod  non  abitinaerint  edondit 
animalibnt,  niti  paaca  came  qua- 
darn.'* 

i<  PiuL  Is.  c.  7. 
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by  greed  and  daintiness,  distnrbing  the  sea  and  diving  into  its  depths 
withont  a  shadow  of  jastice'^  Poseidon  was  supposed,  to  have  been 
bom  from  the  sea,  whence  his  priests  in  some  parts  of  Ghreece  deemed 
it  sacrilegious  to  eat  fish.  The  sea ,  the  birth-place  and  abode  of 
fishes,  is  "dissimilar  and  strange  to  us,  and  in  fact  repugnant  to  hu* 
man  nature",  whence  it  was  considered  "neither  a  part  of  the  world 
nor  an  element,  but  foreign,  corrupt,  and  diseased  dregs"* ;  it  was 
called  Hhe  tear  of  Saturn",  as  the  salt  was  termed  "the  froth  of 
Typhon" ;  and  captains  of  ships  were  passed  unsaluted,  because  they 
obtain  their  livelihood  from  the  sea  '.  Again,  fishes,  it  was  said, 
produce  humid  flesh ,  since  they  do  not,  like  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
inhale  our  common  air^.  They  are  no  necessity  but  a  superfluous 
luxury.  They  live  upon  each  othen  whence  a  fish  was  the  hierogly- 
phic for  wickedness  and  impiety  ^  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Pytha- 
goras  himself,  in  releasing  and  throwing  back  into  the  sea  a^  netful 
of  fishes  which  he  had  bought  for  that  purpose,  is  by  thisact  supposed 
to  have  signified  that  the  fishes  are  our  kindred  friends  for  whom 
it  behoved  him  to  pay  a  ransom.  Ajiazimander  went  so  far  as  to 
make  the  fishes  the  ancestors  of  the  human  race.  The  Syrians  con- 
sidered them  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  water,  like  men ;  looked 
upon  them  as  divine,  because  the  goddess  Derceto,  the  mother  of 
Juno,  had  partially  the  form  of  a  fish*;  neither  ate  them  themselves 
nor  allowed  visitors  in  their  country  to  taste  them,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved that  whosoever  partook  of  them  would  be  afflicted  with  ulcers, 
collapse  of  the  bowels,  and  other  fearful  diseases';  they  therefore 
kept  and  fed  in  a  deep  pond  near  the  temple  of  Hierapolis,  dedicated 
to  Derceto,  a  large  quantity  of  tame  fishes,  tome  of  which  were  fur* 
nished  with  costly  golden  ornaments*,  and  to  which  annually  the 
pious  repaired  in  solemn  processions*;  and  similar  rites  were  ob- 
served near  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos,   where  also,  as  at 


« Pita,  h  c 

^tlov  dXXd  dXXolov  «cp(tTai|i.a  6u-. 
9iop^C  «al  vooAfttc 

s  PhU.  Symp.  YIIL  vm.  8. 

4  Oomp.  Ctem.  Aiex.  Strom.  TIL 
p.  718  ed.  Bylb. 

*  EorapoiL  h  44,  ddl|Utov  fii)Xo3v- 
Tc;  ^  waX  lAiGoov,  (^iuv  CoYpa^Got .  •  • 
xcvoKOiiv  7«f  ^X^^c  n&c  xal  dXXijXo- 
^ijov;  oomp.  alio  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  81. 

*  Zen,  Anab.  L  nr.  9;  Parpk,  Ab«t. 


n.  ei ;  J>iod.  Sie.  IL  4;  Z«Mn,.  Syr. 
I>ea  c  14;  Cie.  Kat.  Beor.  HL  15, 
t.  39;  comp.  (hnd,  Fatt.  IL  473,  474, 
Inde  ne£M  dueont  genos  hoc  impo- 
nere  mensii  Kec  vkklant  Umidi  pisoi-> 
bos  ora  Syri. 

7  Phii.  De  Supertt.  c  10;  Por^^ 
Abtt.  lY.  16;  JVarl.  lY.  zun.  7  (Joro 
S^r  Syrios  tibi  tomorea). 
•  •  luemm^  Syr.  Dea  45;  Plm.  H.  K«. 
XXXn.  8  or  8. 

*  Imeitm  L  c  46 ;  eomp,  c  14« 
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.  Hierapolisy  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  world  from  water  was 
taught '^  So  artificial  aod  so  contradictory  were  the  reasons  assigned 
for  a  practice  that  was  never  carried  out  with  any  degree  of  con- 
sistency ! 

Advanced  schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  in  recommending  re- 
verence for  all  tame  and  harmless  beasts  not  calling  for  man's  self- 
defence,  aimed  at  a  regeneration  of  paganism  by  a  nobler  and  purer 
life,  such  as  is  only  suggested  by  matured  and  almost  ideal  aspira- 
tions. Indeed  they  enjoined  abstinence  from  animal  food  '^ot  upon 
aU  men  alike  but  only  upon  philosophers,  and  among  these  upon 
such  only  as  seek  their  felicity  in  God  and  in  the  imitation  of  His 
nature"  ^  K  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  many  Jewish 
enthusiasts  scrupled  to  eat  meat,  as  they  refused  to  drink  wine, 
because  the  animal  could  no  longer  be  killed  at  the  holy  altar,  and 
the  priests  no  longer  received  their  portions ' '.  Some  of  the  older 
Karaites  believed  it  to  be  a  duty  of  the  Jews  not  to  eat  meat  in  the 
countries  of  their  dispersion  >';  and  the  later  leaders  of  the  same 
sect,  from  conviction  and  inclination  averse  to  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals, and  yet  finding  it  sanctioned  by  Divine  permission,  attempted 
an  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  the  supposition ,  gradually  raised 
into  an  article  of  flsLith ,  that  God  grants  to  the  killed  beast  ^com- 
pensation" (mart)  for  its  pain  and  premature  delith;  and  this  recalls  the 
conception  of  those  North-Americans  who  attribute  a  rational  soul 
to  the  beaver,  and  of  the  South- Americans  who  regard  the  llama 
in  the  same  light ;  the  people  of  Kamschatka  solemnly  apologise  to 
the  animals  they  kill  for  the  liberty  they  take  with  them ;  and  the 
Kahommedans  in  Egypt,  when  about  to  slaughter  an  animal,  usually 
say,  ^May  God  give  thee  patience  to  endure  the  affliction  which  He 
has  allotted  to  thee*"^  The  Japanese,  it  is  well  known,  are  averse 
to  the  chase;  they  refrain  from  killing  or  eating  animals,  although 


M  Comp.  Mibkter^  Der  Tempel  der 
heiUgen  WtUn  su  Papbot,  p.  38. 
Tlie  Egyptians  held  sacred  to  the 
Kile  the  lepidotus  (a  scaly  flsh«  pro- 
bably the  benny,  cyprinus  lepidotus) 
and  the  eel  (phagms),  besides  the 
ozyrhynchus,  a  species  of  sturgeon 
fshled  to  have  been  produced  tnm, 
the  blood  of  the  wounded  Osiris;  the 
people  of  Latopolis  worshipped  the 
latQs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Elephan- 
tine the  maeotes;  comp.  Herod.  IL 


72;  Strab.TiWl.  p. 8 12;  AtL  Nat.  An. 
X.  46;  XIL  2;  XYD.  32;  PhU,  U.  72; 
Clem.  Alex.  Admon.  ad  Oent.  p.  25 
ed.  8ylb.;  Selden^  De  Diii  Syr.  pp. 
268—272. 

"  Perpk.  Abtt.  IL  S. 

IS  JtflM.  Bab.  Bathr.  60^,  pons  ns^ 

i<  Comp.  Ethkol  Hakofer  {.  236; 
MiTchar  on  Lev.  XYII.  3  and  Deut. 
Xn.21;etc. 

>«  lane^  Vod.  £g.  I.  132. 
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they  place  meat  unreseryedly  before  their  foreign  guests;  and  they 
look  upon  butchers  as  men  who  are  permanently  in  an  unclean  state 
and  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  society  of  other  classes :  but 
all  this  is  a  result  of  their  highly  developed  and  humane  ^religion 
of  the  spirits"  or  ^Kami**  K 

Indeed  the  thoughtful  and  philosophic  minds  among  the  Greeks 
and  Aomans  themselves  give  an  account  of  the  first  stages  of  mankind, 
which  materially  differs  from  that  furnished  by  poets  and  imaginative 
writers ;  they  forcibly  describe  the  struggles  and  hardships,  the  rude 
fierceness  and  indomitable  violence  of  the  earliest  generations ;  and 
they  lay  due  stress  upon  the  hot  and  desperate  warfeure  unceasingly 
carried  on  against  noxious  and  rapacious  beasts'.  That  similar  con- 
victions were  entertained  by  the  ablest  men  among  the  Hebrews, 
before  their  clear  sense  of  historic  truth  was  dimmed  by  the  love  of 
religious  myths,  could  hardly  be  doubted,  even  if  the  Bible  did  not, 
in  the  very  story  of  Eden,  allude  to  garments  of  skins^. 

It  may  then  be  supposed  that  the  early  Hebrews,  as  they  ad- 
vanced  in  experience,  availed  themselves  of  animal  food  like  every 
other  nation^;  and  it  appears  that  for  long  periods  they  consumed 
the  flesh  of  all  eatable  animals  indifferently,  unawed  by  any  religious 
restriction,  and  knowing  no  limits  beyond  individual  dislike  and 
sanitary  precaution.  This  stage  in  the  history  of  animal  diet  is  em- 
bodied in  the  command  attributed  to  God  at  the  time  of  Noah:  ^Every 


1  Comp.  Herod.  TL  37 ;  Anthol.  Or. ,   923  tqq^  963  «^.;  Plato ^  Bepubl.  n. 


(ed.  Lipt.  1829)  IIL  p.  77  no.  348,  <» 
dr^pSv  ppoxi  |iaXXov  dvTJiJi^cpc,  rdvTa 
OS  |i.t9ct  stX.;  Porphyr,  De  Abstin. 
passim,  atp.  IL  3;  IV.  7;  Piui,  De 
Eta  Can,  passim  (comp.  I.  5,  6);  Is. 
et  Ot.  cc  7, 31 ;  Symp.  VIIL\iii.  1— 4; 
Cism.  Alex.  1.  c  pp.  149,  389,  406; 
Jrmoh.  Adv.  Kat.  YII.  9  sqg.;  Firsi, 
Oetchiehte  dei  Karfterthoms,  L  30; 
F,  Pieieria'f  Der  Streit  swiichen 
Menich  and  TUer,  ein  arab.  Mfihr- 
chen  aai  den  Schriften  der  laateren 
BrGder  Obenetxt,  Berlin  1858;  Mei- 
ners  L  c  p.  220;  ErseA  und  Gruber 
EneycL  IL  xiv.  375;  /*•  A.  JMdorf, 
Acht  Monate  in  Japan  nach  Ab- 
•cblasfl  dea  Vertrages  za  Kanagawa, 
Bremen  1857. 

s  Comp,  Diod.  Sie.  L  8;  luerei.  T. 


11  (see  Arisioi.  Polit  IV.  3,  4);  etc. 

s  Oen.  in.  21.  According  to  the 
Talmad  (Sanh.  59^),  "angels  roasted 
meat  for  Adam  in  Paradise",  to  which 
Bash!  observes,  that  Adam  was  con- 
sequently permitted  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  rrora  and  rr^..  The  Midrash 
suggests  that  the  skin  of  the  serpent 
fanushed  the  first  garments,  or  that 
these  were  originally  ^'iight**  ("vtii) 
changed,  after  the  Ikll,  into  ''skins" 
(<^);  comp.  Talk.  Chad.  1*  (9  10>  ^  > 
1*'J29. 

^  In  the  desert,  they  matmared 
against  the  manna  which  gave  them 
no  strength  (Nam.  XL  6),  and  longed 
for  the  rich  fleshpots  and  the  fishes 
of  Egypt,  though  also  for  its  excel- 
lent vegeUbles  (Ezod.  XYI.  3;  Nam. 
XL  4,  5). 
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moying  thing  that  lives  shall  belong  to  you  for  food;  just  as  the 
green  herb  I  give  you  all  things'**;  and  in  harmony  with  this  univer- 
sal permission,  the  older  or  Elohistic  document  never,  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Deluge,  classifies  the  animals  in  reference  to  purity*. 

But  gradually  we  &id  unmistakeable  though  not  very  striking 
distinctions  made  between  clean  and  unclean-  food.  Manoah's  wife 
was  commanded  by  the  angel  who  announced  to  her  the  birth  of  her 
son  Samson,  not  to  eat  any  "unclean  thing" ^,  and  to  avoid  wine 
and  strong  drink  ("^sv).  What  were  the  "unclean"  things  referred 
to?  If  the  passage  does  not  enable  us  to  answer  this  question,  it  is 
highly  instructive  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  It  proves  that 
in  Manoah's  time  the  rules  of  clean  and  unclean  were  still  in  a  rudi- 
mentary stage ;  that  they  were  not  binding  upon  all  Israelites ,  but 
like  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong  drink,  they  were  recommended 
only  to  persons  in  an  exceptional  state  of  holiness  ' ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
universal  and  complicated  dietary  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  did  not  yet 
exist,  and  were  certainly  not  promulgated  or  acknowledged :  would  it 
else  have  been  necessary  specially  to  caution  the  mother  of  a  Nazarite 
against  food  which  all  Hebrews  alike  were  taught  to  shun  as  an  abo- 
mination ? 

Yet  it  could  not  fail,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  aversion  to  "un- 
clean" meat  spread,  in  the  course  of  time,  among  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  notions  of  clean  and  unclean 
food  were  more  clearly  and  more  elaborately  defined.  The  prophet 
Hosea  (B.  C.  750)  declared  that  the  Israelites,  as  a  just  punishment 
for  their  iniquity,  should  "return  to  Egypt,  and  eat  unclean  things 
in  Assyria"*;  and  the  Jehovistic  writer  of  Genesis  advisedly  and  con- 
sistently introduced  in  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge  that  distinction 
between  ^'clean  and  unclean  animals",  which  in  the  interval  that  hnd 
elapsed  since  the  age  of  the  Elohist,  had  been  established  and  eagerly 
developed**.  Now  the  usage,  taking  deeper  root,  was  more  and  more 
sorrounded  with  religious  sanctity,  so  that  the  Deuteronomist  could 
Tentnre  to  attempt  a  systematic  classification  on  broad  and  precise 
principles,  which,  still  later,  the  compilers  of  Leviticus  were  able  to 
employ  as  main  pillars  of  their  theocratic  edifice '  \  The  criteria  fixed 
upon  were  indeed  capricious  and  fanciful:  for  granting  that  rumin« 


•  Oen.  IX.  3,  Vs  m  csV  tt: . . . Vi^  ho         *  Comp.  Com.  on  Lev.  L  700—702. 

•  Comp. Gen.  VL  19,20;  VII.  14— 16»         •  Hos.  IX.  3,  -^ir  irsts 


Sl»23;  VIU.  1,  17,  19;  IX.  10.  «  Comp.  Oen.  VIL  2,  8;  ^TIL  20; 

^  ^  fft^  V:  or  rim  Va,  Judg.  XIH.  4>     tee  Comm.  on  Oen.  pp.  183,  184. 


7,  14.  "  Deut.XIV.3— 21 ;  Lev.  XL2— 47. 
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Aiitfl  digest  aod  ABBimilate  their  food  in  the  completest^'inaniier*,  and 
•ttpposing  that  fishes  with  hoth  fins  and  scales  are  the  most  healthy 
Itr  some  physiological  reason*;  on  what  natural  principle  can  pre- 
•niinent  purity  be  attributed  to  insects  provided  with  springing 
tfil«*T  Yet  as  these  criteria,  on  the  whoie,  included  the  animals 
MbM«>Hotied  by  usage  as  clean,  and  proscribed  those  long  and  popu- 
U^tt  kllld  to  be  unclean ,  they  Vere  welcomed  as  lending  an  appear- 
i^H^  i^f  itt!^(c^tiiiflo  order  to  a  variety  of  isolated  instances  thus  spe- 
V<^H«lif  Hitn^d  Into  a  law. 

I^S^V  \\\P  whole  animal  creation^  was  commonly  divided  into 
\Vk¥^  ft^HMI^iiitii  groups :  (1)  the  inhabitants  of  the  firm  land,  (2)  of  the 
^«WV|  wmt  (ft)  ()f  the  air  *.  Each  of  these  three  groups  was  again 
iluMiMt  UUq  two  large  classes,  (a)  one  including  (not  consisting  of) 
^kv  «i*^iM  which  struck  the  Hebrews  as  Mean",  and  were. held 
Vx  Vh^m  i^  be  fit  for  food;  and  (b)  one  consisting  of  the  species 
wVi^ki  with  one  single  exception,  were  considered  unclean  and  un- 
(IV  ivr  feddf  ftnd  were  designated  by  the  general  term  of  ^'creeping 
ikillga*^  Now  (I)  the  inhabitants  of  the  firm  land  belonging  (a)  to 
tkv  ftrat  elass,  included  the  large  land-animals  or  Quadrupeds  ^,  and 
W<tre  subdivided  into  the  tame  or  domesticated  ^'cattle'',  and  the  free 
Mr  wild  **beastB  of  the  field"*.  Those  belonging  {b)  to  the  second 
vlaM  or  **tbe  creeping  things"*,  comprised  those  animals  also  that  live 


t  iee  noUi  on  XI.  2-— 8, 

I  iee  notes  on  XI,  9—12. 

t  Deul.  XIV.  e,  e,  lO;  Lev.  XI.  S,  9, 
I0«  It,  II.  Bee  noiee  on  XL  2—6. 

4  Designated  at  rrrTnV9(0en.VIIL 
U|  Iti  liev.  XL  27,  47;  comp.  Sifra 
All.  4l*j  fnAa.  Chull,  70^  71*  — 
im  Wsa  fWRsn);  or  x*iRn  r-n  (Oen. 
IX.  IO)sorrm«u(Qen.Lt4;ILie; 
HL  10,  eomp.  ver.  It);  or  mnan  ^ 
(Lev,  XL  t;  Ps.  XXXVL  7;  comp. 
j^fhh  IViAm.  1L  00.;  ChulL  59*  ^  rm 
nvni  VVaa);  or  pm  \f  ««->  ^  (Oen. 
yUL  19);  or  *<n  iiwi  im  ««->  ^  (Oen. 
IX,  •);  or  pKM  \9  wn  -«a  ^  (Qen. 
VU.21). 

•  Oen.  L  28|  ynwi  i9  fwortn  im,  rj^ 
w%  and  srwn  ^w. 

•  ^«^  or  7*^. 
w  (Oen.  L  24, 26,  etc ;  1  Kl.  V. 


•  rrsrs  and  n^  (tee  Oen.  VIII.  1 ; 
Isai.  XL VI.  1;  Lev.  XVII.  S;  comp. 
Gaten.  De  Alim.  Facnlt.  m.  14,  ^intpa 
««l  lipia  CAa);  the  latter  are  alto 
termed  ^mn  r*n  or  ^m  v^  (Oen.  L 
24,  25),  or  mon  i-n  (Exod.  XXUL 
11;  Lev.  XXVI.  22;  Deut.  VH.  22; 
Hot.  II.  14 ;  etc.),  or  *r  T*n  (Pt.  CTV. 
t0)orT^^m(ltai.LVL9),  and  poe- 
tleaUy  -•  r-wa  (Pt.  VUI.  6).  Yet  in 
Is,  LVI.  9,  -^  v^  it  IVeely  uted  for 
the  tamt  cattle,  in  contraditUnction 
to 


tH),  or  rtCT  r^  (Qea.  L  SO;  IX.  2); 
(Oen.  IL  19). 


9««i  (Oen.  L  24;  1  Ki.  V.  13);  or 
rtrmrx  wv^  (Oen.  I.  25;  VI.  20;  VIL 
23) ;  or  r^rem  Vy  wir^  "<«ii  Vd  (Oen.  VIL 
6);  or  pun  W  wtrm  wm  (Oen.  1. 26, 
30;  VUL  17;  eomp.  IX.  2);  or  pu 
(Lev.  XI.  43);  or  T^n  W  fwn  p« 
(Oen.  VII.  21 ;  XL  29,  41,  42);  or  «u 
Tnm  Vf  ra^'wn  (Lev.  XL  46). 
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or  work  under  the  earth  or  in  darkness,  and  therefore  included  the 
Insectivora,  as  the  hedgehog,  the  pigmy  shrew,  and  the  mole;  the 
Bodentia,  as  the  rat,  the  mouse,  the  hamster,  and  the  porcupine; 
and  the  Edentata,  as  the  sloth  and  armadillo;  the  wingless  Insects, 
as  the  ants ;  many  Serpents  and  Worms  (esp.  earth-worms).  If  ollusks 
and  Badiata,  Keptiles,  Crustacea  (as  the  land-crab  and  dog-crab), 
and  Spiders  ^\  —  (2)  The  habitants  of  the  water  included  (a)  in 
the  first  class,  were  the  Fishes  and  some  larger  aquatic  animals,  as 
the  Whaletribe  (cetacea)  ^  K  Those  belonging  {b)  to  the  second  class 
or  the  ^'creeping  thing^s  of  the  water"  ^' embraced  probably  several 
species  of  the  Kcdentia  with  natant  membranous  hind-feet,  as  the 
beaver  and  otter;  perhaps  the  Seal-tribe  (pinnipeda),  which,  however, 
range  under  the  mammalia^';  nearly  all  the  Worms,  and  most  of  the 
Hollusks,  whether  they  are  provided  with  a  shell  or  not,  and  whether 
that  shell  is  one  entire  piece  or  consists  of  two  parts;  and  other  in- 
vertebrates of  lower  organisation  —  theBadiata,  the  Acalepha  or  sea- 
nettles,  and  the  Infusoria.  —  And  (3)  the  habitants  of  the  air  belonging 
(a)  to  the  first  class  comprised  the  Birds  ^*,  among  which  the  Bat-tribe 
(cheiroptera)  was  numbered  ^\  Those  belonging  (b)  to  the  second  class 
or  the  ''winged  creeping  things'*  '*  were  the  Insects. —  A  complete  enu- 
meration of  the  animal  kingdom  comprehended,  therefore,  the  following 
seven  classes  —  the  domesticated  cattle  (narc);  the  untamed  qua- 
drupeds (rnn);  birds  (cpr);  fishes  (tm  ran);  the  ''creeping  things"  of 
the  earth  (}nxn  y^vs);  of  the  water  (o^cn  yrs);  and  of  the  air  (cftpn  yn») ; 
though  the  last  three  were  generally  mentioned  by  the  collective 
term  "creeping  things  (|no)''>^  This  division  is  represented  in  the 
following  table. 


1®  The  land  animals  consitted,  there- 
fore, of  three  kinds  —  rwrs,  ynm  nn 
and  vs^i  Gen.  L  24,  25. 

*>  try.  or  trr,  rsr  or  8^  t?,  or  vts 
r?:n  larv  -m  rys-n  rrm,  or  'n  *n  *3 
vrcz  (Oen.  I.  21,  26,  28;  IX.  2;  Lev. 
XL  46;  1  Ki.  V.  IS).  The  ancients,  it 
is  well  known,  generally  classed  the 
whale  among  the  fishes  (see  Jrittotm 
Hist.  An.  V.  nr.  2;  Piim.  IX.  24  or  40, 
50  or  74;  Galen.  De  Aliment.  Faeolt. 
lU.  37). 

••  tr^z  rs5*n  i\  i ,',',  vt3  or  vl*^  *vu 
%  Lev.  XI.  46 ;  Gen.  1. 21 ;  althongh 


these  terms  comprise,  like  rrt  and 
c*;r,  the  clean  fishes  also,  Oen.  I.  26, 
26;  IX.  2;  comp.  Ex.  VII.  18. 
»  Comp.  Maim,  De  Cib.  Tet.  n.  1 2, 13. 

14  ^  or  PIS  pn  or  wsr.  ry,  or  -ux 
or  r»  «*t3  (Gen.  I.  21,  26,  28,  SO;  YI. 
20;  VII.  14;  1  Ki.  V.  13;  Ps.CIV.17). 

>*  Lev.  XI.  19,  ffrsfi,* 

15  t;*jn  )**9,  Lev.  XI.  20  -  23;  see  the 
notes  m  loe, 

"  See  Gen.  L  24,  25;  n.  20;  YII. 
14,  21 ;  IX.  10;  1  Ki.  V.  13 ;  comp. 
Ps.  \ui.  8,  • ;  CIV.  1 1, 12,  14 ;  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  p.  78  note  4. 
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ANIMAL  OBEATIOK 


Habitant*  of  the  Land 

(y^n  ?y  i *wt5''ti  nil) 


Habitant*  of  the  Watar 


HabiUntt  of  the  Air 


Qoadrapedt  Creeping  Things 

(rwna)      ( 
<}attle  Wild  Beaeto 


OreepfngThlngc    l^irde  Winged  creeping 
yn^)   larger  Aqaaties    of  the  water 


Fichec  and 
rger  Aqaati 


(nv) 


Things 

(qtrrrw) 


(nana)    (rrn) 

Bat  the  '^creeping  thingB"  were,  from  another  point  of  view, 
namely  from  their  mode  of  locomotion,  also  divided  into  the  four 
following  orders :  (1)  ''Those  that  go  upon  four  feet"  \  including  many 
of  (he  fourfooted  Reptiles,  viz.  Turtles  (chelonia).  Lizards  (sauria), 
and  Frogs  (batrachia) ;  (2)  'Those  that  have  many  feet**',  among  which 
were  reckoned  the  Crustacea,  as  crab  and  lobster,  shrimp  and  prawn, 
the  Myriopoda,  and  the  Spiders  (Arachnida),  with  the  scorpions  and 
mites ;  (3)  "The  winged  creeping  things'* '  or  Insects]  and  (4)  "Those  that 
go  upon  the  belly"  ^,  comprising  the  Serpent-tribe  and  fFbrms  (An- 
nelida); the  Mollusks,  which  move  or  crawl,  either  by  means  of 
flexible  and  expansive  muscles*,  or  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  feelers ^  or 
by  wing-like  organs^;  the  Radiata,  which  are  enabled  to  move  along 
by  singular  tuftt  or  tentacula;  and  the  Eniozoa,  those  wormlike, 
troublesome,  and  often  dangerous  intestinal  parasites. 

Is  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  very  rudimentary  and  imper- 
fect nature  of  all  these  classi6cations?  Each  of  the  thiee  great  groups, 
nay  even  two  of  the  classes  of  "creeping  things"  include  mammalia; 
there  is  no  trace  of  an  analysis  of  structure  or  organisation;  and 
superficial  appearance  was  the  only  guide. 

Now,  out  of  the  first  two  of  the  seven  classes  (rrarc  and  rm), 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  of  supreme  importance  to  a  natron 
of  shepherds  and  agriculturists,  and  the  stag  and  the  roebuck,  formed 
the  ordinary  staple  of  animal  food;  they  were,  therefore,  set  down 
as  the  normal  clean  beasts ;  from  them  the  qualifications  for  all  lawful 
quadrupeds  were  deduced ;  and  thus  the  chewing  of  the  cud  and  cloven 
feet  became  indispensable  criteria.  Of  fishes,  certain  kinds,  mostly 
fresh-water  fish,  were  probably  eaten  without  reluctance,  while  other 
aquatic  animals,  repulsive  and  unsightly,  as  the  serpent-  or  lizard- 
like  creatures,  the  slimy  cetacea  and  testacea,  and  similar,  par- 


'  Tsr^n  W  -^rt,  Lev.  XL  42. 

*  trhy-  nsrv,  ibid. 

*  rjvr:  ^-r,  tee  supra, 

<  pTj  Vr  T^Tt,  Lev.  XL  42. 

*  Gasteropoda,  at  the  nuiU. 


•  Cephalopoda,   at    the  tepia   or 
outtle  fiib. 

1  Pteropoda,  at  the  whale  mutsal 
or  clio. 
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ticnlarly  marine  species,  were  held  in  aversion,  though  we  have  no 
detailed  information  on  the  suhject ' ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  the  for- 
mer only  are  provided  with  both  scales  and  fins,  and  the  latter  not — 
as  the  shark,  the  ray,  and  the  sun-fish,  which  are  destitute  of  scales, 
or  the  seal  and  walrus  which  were  supposed  to  have  no  fins*  —  scales 
and  fins  were  made  the  tests  of  clean  aquatics.  Of  the  class  of  "piv, 
a  few  kinds  of  locusts  only  were  eaten,  and  hence  springing  legs  were 
made  the  necessary  qualification  for  permitted  insects.  With  respect 
to  birds,  no  common  criteria  seem  to  have  been  discovered,  none  at 
least  were  set  forth  by  the  legislators,  who  preferred  to  give  a  full 
enumeration  of  the  unclean  species,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  con* 
elude,  as  far  as  the  names  can  be  identified,  that  they  considered  as 
unclean  all  birds  of  prey,  those  that  feed  upon  carcass,  and  those 
that  shun  the  light  of  day  '^ 

This  being  the  natural  and  historic  process  by  which  the  cri- 
teria were  arrived  at,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  singular 
mistakes  which  meet  us  at  ever}-  step,  both  in  the  general  laws  and 
in  the  details.  Let  us  first  examine  the  principal  rule  concerning 
quadrupeds.  In  a  series  of  precepts  headed,  "And  the  Lord  spoke  to 
Hoses  and  to  Aaron  saying^,  we  read,  '^  What  soever  is  hoofed  and  is 
cloven  footed" '  *,  or  "whatever  is  hoofed  and  has  a  Oi^-cleft  hooP,  as 
the  Deuteronomist  more  distinctly  expresses  it  *',  "and  chews  the  cud, 
among  the  beasts,  that  you  may  eat**''.  From  these  words  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  ruminants  not  bisulcate,  and  that  there  are 
b'sulcates  not  ruminant;  indeed  the  text  dispels  every  doubt  by 
adducing  alleged  instances  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  kind  of 
quadruped.  Yet  such  animals  do  not  exist.  It  is  a  zoological  fact, 
which  an  authority  like  Cuvier  called  "as  certain  as  any  other  in 
physics  or  morals'*,  that  "all  ruminants  have  the  foot  cleft,  and  that 
they  only  have  it**  '^  Wh  &t  are  the  obvious  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  this  fact?  First,  that  the  Biblical  rule  concerning  clean  and 
unclean  quadrupeds  isillusory;  for  there  are  not  two  independent  or 
separate  criteria,  but  there  is  only  one ;  the  formation  of  the  stomach 
ii  decisive  for  that  of  the  foot ;  all  ruminants  are  bisulcate,  and  all 


*  8ee  m/ra.  itb  tradition   tee  the  notes  on  XI. 

•  See,  however,  hfra.  13— 19.  

•  *  r?c"t  90V  i*jcu\ 

t®  See  notes  on  XI.  15—19;  comp.        »  r*se^  *rv  jg9  rrcc,  i.  e.  and  is 


alto  PMio,  De  Concap.  c.  •;  Porph,  hismkate. 

Abflt.  IY.7,  rTvd»v  (i  Csa  oapxo5pa7a  n  Lev.  XI.  8;  Dent.  XIV.  6. 

(di:t()^ovTo  iA  A(76i:Ttot  UptU)*    ^^  i^  See  Cuwier,  Ostemens  fottiles, 

the  criteria  attempted  by  later  Jew-  ed.  4««,  I.  164. 
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'bisulcates  are  ruminant.  And  secondly,  every  one  of  the  four  instan- 
oes  or  illustrations  brought  forward  by  the  Biblical  writer  is  neces- 
sarily erroneous;  any  attempt  at  defending  them  implies  an  impotent 
struggle  against  science :  the  camel,  which  the  Bible  admits  to  rumi- 
nate, is  eo  ipso  cloven-footed;  the  hyrax  and  the  hare,  which  the 
Bible  admits  to  be  devoid  of  a  two-cleft  hoof,  are  eo  ipso  no  rumi- 
nants; and  the  pig,  which  the  Bible  admits  to  be  no  ruminant,  can 
eo  ipso  have  no  two-cleft  hoof. 

We  may  now  briefly  glance  at  the  individual  cases*  The  hare  is  de- 
scribed as  a  ruminant  \  because,  in  eating,  it  makes  with  the  lips  a  play  • 
ful  and  twitching  movement  which  has  the  appearance  as  if  the  ani- 
mal were  chewing  the  cud,  just  as  the  squirrel  and  other  rodentia  are 
even  in  modem  times  occasionally  represented  as  ruminants,  and  for 
the  same  reason  \  Yet  it  needs  not  be  elaborately  proved,  that  the  hare 
is  no  ruminant,  but  belongs  to  the  rodents  (glires).  It  has  a  simple 
stomach,  the  structure  of  which,  like  that  of  the  intestines,  is  totally 
distinct  from  that  of  ruminants';  and  its  teeth  are  ao  arranged  that 
they  appear  in  the  upper  jaw  also,  whereas  those  of  ruminants  seem 
to  be  in  the  lower  jaw  only^  It  ia  futile  to  appeal  to  the  vague 
testimonies  of  uneducated  gamekeepers  in  support  of  a  view  which 
could  prevail  only  in  an  unscientific  age*.  The  flesh  of  the  hare  was 


«  Deut.  XrV.  7;  Lev.  XI.  6.  The 
reading  of  tome  codices  of  the  8ep- 
toagint  Cti  o*Jx  dvdiei  iJiT|puxi9|j;.6v, 
ii  a  transparent  and  very  unhappy 
emendation,  since  the  animals  intro- 
duced as  illustrations  are  supposed 
to  have  at  least  one  of  the  two  crite- 
ria (comp.  ver.  4,  where  Michaelis 
renders  the  sense  correctly,  though 
not  the  words,  '^Igendes  aher  das 
entweder  wiederkluet  ader  einen  ge- 
spaltenen  Fuss  hat*0« 

s  Oomp.  Goldsmith^  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature,  IIL  5, 
*Hhe  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  the  horse, 
the  rabbit,  the  mazmotte,  and  the 
squirrel,  aU  chew  the  cud  by  inter- 
vals; • .  •  among  birds,  the  pelican, 
the  stork,  the  heron,  the  pigeon,  and 
the  turtle;  .  .  •  among  fishes,  the 
lobsters,  crabs,  the  dorado,  the  sal- 
mon; of  insects,  the  ruminating  tribe 
is  still  larger;  the  cricket,  the  wasp, 


the  drone,  the  bee,  the  grashopper, 
and  the  beetle:  aU  these  animals 
either  actually  chew  the  cud  or  seem 
at  least  to  ruminate;  • . .  but  not  these 
alone;  men  themselves  have  been 
often  known  to  ruminate,  and  some 
even  with  pleasure^;  see  also  Ovid^ 
Halieut.  110,  scams  epastas  solus  qui 
mminat  esoas. 

s  Brekwi^  lUnstrirtes  Thierleben  H. 
00,  *Hhe  stomach  of  the  rodents  is 
simple,  though  occasionally  sepa- 
rated into  two  parts  by  contraction" ; 
one  division  serves  as  a  crop-like  re- 
ceptacle for  food;  comp.  Katnrfor- 
scher,  IL  801. 

4  Coffip.  Tahrn.  ChuU.  59*  rarm  ;k9 
nhrA  tnm  p^  «*...;  Rtihe  on  Mishm. 
ChulL  m.  1,  p.  101;  see  kkfira  p.  70. 

*  Comp.  the  wavering  remarks  of 
Midkieiis  in  his  notes  on  XL  6 ,  and 
the  inaccurate  ones  of  HosenmSiter 
in  BchoL  ad  Lev.  XL  6,  and  BibL  Ka- 
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indeed  permitted  to  tlie Hindoo  priests*,  and  was  eaten  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  and  some  Eastern  nations,  as  the  Arabs,  who  still  exten- 
sively partake  of  it.  But  the  Hebrews,  like  many  others  —  as  the 
Par  sees,  who  consider  the  hare  the  most  unclean  of  all  beasts',  the 
Turks,  the  Armenian  Christians  warned  by  Pope  Zechariah*,  and 
the  ancient  Britons*,  —  were  accustomed  to  shun  that  flesh,  which  is 
soft  and  tasteless  in  the  East^*;  perhaps  they  believed  it  to  be  un- 
wholesome as  engendering  thick  blood  and  somnolence  ^  \  or  they  de- 
tested the  hare  on  account  of  the  loathsome  disorders  to  which  it  is 
subject,  it  maybe  in  consequence  of  its  lasciviousness  and  its  capacity  of 
superfetation '  \  Therefore  the  Hebrew  legislator,  having  no  other  ob« 
jectbut  to  sanction  a  national  custom,  forbade  the  hare  on  account  of  the 
structure  of  its  feet^',  though  he  erroneously  believed  it  to  answer  to 
the  second  assumed  criterion  of  clean  quadrupeds.  Utterly  untenable, 
therefore,  are  all  apologetic  subterfuges;  for  instance,  that  the  author 
merely  desired  to  decide,  "which  animal  was,  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Law  and  injure,  to  be  considered  as  chewing  the  cud  or  as  having 
divided  hoofs",  without  influencing  the  convictions  of  naturalists^^; 
or  that  "the  usage  of  language  follows  external  appearance  rather 
than  the  searching  analysis  of  the  philosopher** '  * :  as  if  the  criteria 
were  not  meant  to  point  to  some  peculiar  organisation  afiecting  the 
very  nature  of  the  animals'*. 

Again,  the  camel  wliich  was  forbidden  on  the  plea  that  "it  does 


torgetch.   U.    212;   alto   Lenysohi, 
Zool.  des  Talm.  p.  109. 

*  Manu  V.  18;  Yd/map.  L  177. 

^  Kiehmhr^  Reiiebetchreib.  II.  47. 

*  Epiit.  XIL  ad  Bonifacium. 

*  Comp.  Cats.  BelL  Gall.  Y.  12,  le- 
porem  et  gallinam  et  anserem  gas- 
tare  —  Britannici  —  fat  non  putant. 

1*  SamftbocMf,  Trav.  II.  91 ;  Pruner^ 
Krankbeiten  det  Orients,  p.  52 ;  both 
quoted  by  Knobel  on  Levit.  p.  445. 

iiiVffi.  XXYin.  19  or  79;  Go!en. 
D«  Aliment.  FaoalClIL  2,  i]  tAv  Xa- 
7«>o)v  odpS  aTjjiaToc  Ra/uxi^v  7Cvvt^- 
tixrj;  though  he  recommends  hare 
•oup  and  the  blood  of  the  hare  as 
comparatiTely  healthy  Goc.  cit.  c.  23). 

IS  Comp.  Herod,  m.  108  (irixuCoxc- 
TOi  |iio5vov  ndvtaBV  frjp(aiv);  Jritioi, 
Bist.  An.  YI.  xxvni.  S  (ii:txi»(9xov7si 


txoM  x'joist);  Oener.  An.  IV.  5;  Piin, 
YUI.  55  or  81  (solus  praeter  dasypo- 
dem  superfetat);  JeL  Nat.  An.  IL  12 ; 
Xenoph,  Cyneg.  V.  6,  13  {TA^l'A^fzoLK 
}^i^  del,  roXvfOvov  V  iaTtv  oOtoic  (u9T  c 
xd  {ji^iv  TiTOxe,  xd  ii  tCxtci,  xd  hi  x-jst ; 
Athen.  IX.  63;  PluL  Bympos.  IV.  v.  2, 
3,  speaking  of  the  Jews  oi;  (ivoa- 
p^v  xal  dxdVapTov  dyo/tpaivovta;  to 
Cwov);  esp.  Clem,  Alex,  Paedag.  II. 
pp.  188,  190,  191:  on  the  prodigious 
fhiitfulness  of  the  hare  see  Atken,\.  c. 

»  'Which  are  not  simply  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  forefeet  baring 
five,  the  hindfeet  four  toes. 

t«  Mickaeiis,  Hoe.  B.  {  204. 

1'  BrenlwiO  on  Lev.  XI.  6. 

>•  Nearly  aU  that  has  here  been 
remarked  of  the  hare,  applies  also  to 
the  rock -badger  or  hyraz  (^f^*). 
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not  divide  the  hooP^,  has  in  reality  cloven  feet;  the  division  extends 
over  the  entire  depth  of  the  foot,  and  is  often  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  hand  to  be  passed  through':  however,  the  toes,  affording  no 
flattened  surface  for  the  limb  to  bear  upon,  are  lengthened,  tipped 
with  small  hoofs  only,  and  rest  upon  a  large  and  pulpy  sole  or  elastic 
pad,  as  upon  a  cushion,  on  which  the  camel  treads' ;  and  on  account  of 
this  unessential  peculiarity  it  was  declared  to  have  undivided  feet. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  reason,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  criteria  set  forth,  for  prohibiting  camel's  flesh,, 
which,  though  eaten  by  the  Persians^  and  many  Arab  tribes  *,  and 
lawful  among  the  Mahommedans  *,  was  avoided  as  food  by  many 
eastern  nations,  as  the  Hindoos,  the  Zabii,  and  Egyptians  %  as  it  is 
still  disdained  by  the  Copts';  for  it  was  supposed  to  be  heating  and 
to  engender  cruelty  and  revengefulness',  which  latter  quality  was 
commonly  attributed  to  the  camel  itself  ^\  But  in  reality  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  camel  from  the  number  of  clean  ani- 


« Lev.  XI.  4. 

3  An'st.  HUt.  An.  II.  n.  6 ,  foxi  hi 
li'/r^Xo'*  (and  then  he  gives  a  vexy 
fuU,  but  somewhat  indistinct  de- 
scription of  the  foot);  Pirn,  XL  45  or 
105,  est  enim  bisolcum,  adding  how- 
ever discrimine  exiguo. 

'  Arittot,  1.  c.  6  li  Ko'j;  ioTi  xd- 
Teiftev  oapx(i»$T|C,  &oi:cp  xal  ol  xdiv 
apxTov. 

«  Eeroi.  L  138;  Athen.  IT.  6;  An- 
quelii  du  Perron^  Boondehesch  cXIY, 
teem/ra. 

*  Piod,  Sic,  U.  54,  al  |Uv  ^dXa  irop- 

iiapi^ovtai  Totc  l7}^aip(oic  ^f'Utiav; 
comp.IIL48;  ArisL  Hist.  An.  VL  25, 
i'ltx  hi  xoil  xd  xpia  xal  xd  ^dka 
ifiirca  ledvTaiv;  Leo  Afrieamu^  AIH- 
cae  Descr.  lib.  L  p.  48  ed.  Elsevir, 
jubet  ttAactare  omniom  genemm  ca- 
uelos;  Voheif  %xA  Seeizen^  Pocodit^ 
RmtMtli^  and  others,  in  EosemMler'i 
Horgenland,  L 161, 162;  IL  168, 164; 
Somunif  Voyage,  IL  125  (LtM  Arabes 
et  les  habitants  de  I'Egypte,  autres 
que  les  chr6ti«ns,  regardent  sa  chair 
comma  un  aliment  de  choix,  et  m6me 


comme  une  nourritoresaine);  Burek* 
hardif  Beduinen,  p.50  (Germ.Transl.) ; 
Ro$enm,  Alterth.  lY.  n.  S,  14—16. 

•  Koran  YI.  145;  oomp.  Sale^  Ko- 
ran, pp.  42,  47,  lis  notes. 

7  Manu  y.  18 ;  Hoiimg.  Hist.  Orient, 
p.  186;  comp.  Parph.  Abst.  I.  14. 

•  Lune^  Mod.  Egypt.  IH.  188,  ed. 
1846.  Oalenus  (De  Aliment.  Facolt. 
III.  2,  comp.  L  2)  remarks  sarcasti- 
cally, that  the  flesh  of  camels  and 
asses  is  eatenby  people  '^who  both  in 
body  and  mind  are  asinine  and  ca- 
mel-like*'. It  is  onwarranted  to  speak 
of  the  'Monbtfol  sUte  of  the  matter**, 
and  utterly  untenable  to  suppose  that 
the  camel  was  forbidden  to  the  He- 
brews in  order  to  promote  their  se- 
paration and  estrangement  fkom  the 
Arabs  (MiehaeL  L  cp.  188  and  on  Lev. 
XL  4 ;  simihu^  also  Emald,  Alterth. 
p.  206). 

•  Comp.  Eatetm.  AltertluIY.  n.  16. 

tf  Comp.  Talm.  Shabb.  51^;  Sanh. 
87^;  ^1  was  derived  txom  Vsf  in  the 
sense  of  reiaHairngf  Sock.  EUeros.  L 
74,  75;  comp.,  however,  Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  288. 
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malB;  it  shares  most  of  their  characteristicB  with  respect  to  food, 
and  the  formation  of  the  teeth  *  ^  and  the  stomach ;  that  it  is  a  ru- 
minant, has  never  heen  disputed;  it  is  indeed  distinguished  from  all 
other  cloven-footed  quadrupeds  by  the  absence  of  frontal  horns  ^', 
but  this  difference  ought  to  be  an  additional  motive  for  counting  it 
among  the  tame  and  clean  animals  '\ 

And  lastly,  the  swine  is  described  as  ''hoofed  and  cloven-footed, 
but  not  chewing  the  cud''^^  This  statement  has  hitherto  remained 
80  entirely  unquestioned  by  critics ,  that  apologists  saw  no  necessi- 
ty for  devising  a  specious  defence.  And  yet  it  is  no  less  fallacious 
than  the  description  of  the  hare  and  the  camel.  The  feet  of  swine  are 
not  two-cleft  (bisulcous) ,  and  their  structure  does  not  resemble  that 
of  the  clean  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  the  stag  and 
the  hart.  It  suffices  to  remark  that,  while  some  species  of  swine  are 
provided  with  a  solid  hoof^*,  the  feet  of  the  Pig- tribe  generally 
(belonging  to  the  group  Pachydermata  ordinaria)  have  four  toes  in- 
closed in  separate  hoofs ;  but  as  the  two  central  ones  are  much  the 
largest,  and  are  divided  by  a  deep  cleft,  the  swine  was  considered 
to  have  a  two-cleft  foot.  Thus,  in  this  instance  also ,  illusory  ap- 
pearance took  the  place  of  knowledge. 

It  is,  therefore,  indeed  surprising  to  hear  the  ''Mosaic"  division 
of  animals  described  as  ''easy  and  natural" ,  "systematic  and  admir- 
able", "beautifully  simple  and  scientific",  "useful  still  in  our  time 
and  even  to  scholars"^*. 

Kistakes  similar  to  those  which  the  Bible  made  in  fixing  the 
law ,  were  made  by  the  later  Jews  in  applying  and  interpreting 
it,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  well  known  that  fins,  forming 
substitutes  for  imperfectly  developed  limbs,  are  found  in  ail  fishes 
as  indispensable  organs.  "Median  fins  are  very  characteristic  of 
fishes,  and  it  is  questionable  if  any  fish  exists  altogether  de- 
void of  the  system  of  median  fin-rays  and  their  supports" '\   But 

ti  Comp.  Taim.  ChulL  59';  JrUioi.  !•»  Cump.  ArittoL  De  Part.  Anim. 

Hist.An.II.iu.8',  foTi  V  fvia  ovx  din-  UI.  u. 

jAdovta  x«l  dxlpaxa  otov  xd,.T,Xoc;  ,,  ^^^  y^  ^^^^  X1V.8. 
Plm.  Yin.  17  or  26  (dentiom  sape- 

riore  ordine  carent  at  bovei);  XI.  87  >^  ArisM.  Hist.  An.  II.  ii.8,  ctol  jdp 

or  62;  tee  infra.  Iv  'iXXupiot;  xal  iv  llavovC^  xal  dXXo- 

is  Comp.  Ariiiot.  Hist.  An.  II.  u.  9,  #i  ^iin^-jft^  use;  Plm.  XL  46  or  106. 

paTr«(xT,3L.  xatd  ^iaiv  4ot(v;  Piin.  "  ^'^*'^'''  ^  ^-  ^'''^  ^«  »•  « 

XL  45  or  105,  solidas  babent  nngolas  ^^  ^^' 

quae  non  sunt  comigera,  igitor  pro  i'/ifkr/(ry,Lecturetonthe£leinents 

his  telum  ongolae  ictus  est  illis.  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  p.  63. 
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the  Hishnah  propounded  this  rule  —  ''All  fishes  with  scales  have 
inyariably  fins  also;  but  fishes  that  have  fins,  have  not  always  sca- 
les" ^:  hence  Jewish  tradition  permitted  unconditionally  all  fishes  with 
scales ,  but  declared  that  those  which  have  fins  must  be  carefully 
examined  with  respect  to  scales  ^  Not  the  presence  or  absence  of  fins 
is  characteristic,  but  their  nature  or  position;  it  is  these  that  de- 
cide the  various  subdivisions  of  the  class,  and  determine  their  higher 
or  lower  place.  It  is,  therefore,  a  strange  tautology  to  speak  of 
''fishes  that  have  fins";  but  as  in  some  species,  the  fins  are  partially 
small  and  concealed,  finless  fishes  were  assumed  and  deemed  possible. 
Nor  were  the  Babbins  happier  in  classifying  the  fishes  destitute 
of  scales,  for  they  included  among  them,  and  therefore  prohibited, 
the  eeP,  which,  however,  undoubtedly  has  scales,  though  these  are 
hidden  in  the  thick  skin  and  delicately  fine:  they  may  have  disdained 
the  eel  on  account  of  its  serpent-like  appearance,  since  its  fins  also 
are  very  small  and  fewer  than  the  normal  number^;  they  possibly 
detested  it  because  it  was  revered  as  a  most  holy  deity  among  the 
Egyptians*;  they  may,  besides,  have  regarded  it  unwholesome  food*, 
as  it  is  still  regarded  by  the  best  medical  authorities^ ;  but  they  had 
not  to  make  new  statutes,  but  to  expound  existing  laws,  and  they 
would  not  have  ventured  to  forbid  the  eel,  had  they  considered  it 
to  possess  the  Biblical  criteria  of  a  clean  fish. 

But  even  granting  the  propriety  and  correctness  of  the  tests,  the 
artificial  character  of  the  law  is  manifest  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
details.  The  number  ten  prevails  in  the  enumeration  of  the  species : 
the  Deuteronomist  mentions  ten  clean  kinds  of  quadrupeds',  and 


t  MiiJ^.  Kidd.  YL  9. 

s  Talm.  Kidd.  51^;  Arod.  Zar.  40*; 
Yor.  Deak  |  83.  t. 

s  Oomp.raAM.Avod.Zar.39*Knr^ 
which  Bath!  explains  by  irWni,  an- 
goUle;  Origem.  Hom.  in  Levit.  YII- 
c  8;  comp.  Jntck  tub  ic-isVz,  "an  un- 
clean fish,  thin,  long,  round,  snake- 
like,  slippexy" ;  Arab,  also  ansx^ 
though  the  oonunon  Aimbic  name  for 
eel  is  ^4iC#lt  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  f  7^cXuc« 

«  Comp.  AiMtn.  YII.  90. 

»  fftro^  n.  72;  JiAen.  VIL  55. 

•  Comp.  €aIeH,  De  Aliment.  Facult. 
UL  80,  lio^ti^poTaxri  I*  supCsxtTsi 


^  Comp.Biird!0cAin£rschundGrn- 
ber's  Encycl.  L  i.  15,  16 ,  "The  eel  is 
rather  nutritious,  but  difficult  of  di- 
gestion ;  on  account  of  its  fSstness,  it 
resists  the  gastric  juices,  and  slackens 
the  activi^  of  the  stomach;  there- 
fore, it  easily  engenders  diseases  of 
the  stomach  and  the  intestinal  canal ; 
it  must  be  eaten  cautiously  and  mo- 
derately", etc 

*  The  oXfthe  sheep,and  the  goat,th  e 
hart  (i^  Sept.  and  i'AfYo,  De  Concnp. 
c.  5,  fXa^oc  stag,  Vulg.  cervus,  Luther 
andDeWetteHirsch),the  roebuck(^, 
Sept.  dopxdc  gaselie,  Vulg.  caprea, 
Luther  Beh,  De  Wette,  Knobel  Oa- 
selle)  and  the  (kUow-deer  ("mrp,  Sept. 
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Leviticas  twenty  unclean  birds*;  the  peculiar  aignificance  attributed 
throughout  the  Pentateuch  to  that  number,  needs  not  be  pointed 
out  again ^®;  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  later  Jews,  especially 
when  they  became  familiar  with  the  views  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Neo-Platonicians  ^ ' ;  and  it  is,  in  reference  to  our  law,  expressly  urged 
by  Philo  in  these  terms:  ^Ten  of  the  quadrupeds  are  clean . . .  For 
Hoses  always  adhered  to  that  arithmetical  theory  which,  as  he  ori- 
ginally devised  it  with  the  minutest  accuracy  possible,  he  extends 
to  all  existing  things,  so  that  he  establishes  no  ordinances,  whether 
important  or  unimportant,  without  employing,  and  as  it  were  ad- 
apting, this  number  as  peculiar  to  the  regulations  which  he  is  or- 
daining*'; since  of  all  the  numbers,  beginning  from  the  unit,  the 
most  perfect  is  the  number  ten,  and,  as  Hoses  says,  the  most  sacred 
of  all  and  a  holy  number^ ' '.  Therefore,  both  the  criteria  and  the  lists 
of  the  animals  are  the  result  of  a  studied  and  deliberate  plan  meant 
to  classify  and  to  group  a  mass  of  given  fiusts  and  instances.  Nor  is 
oven  here  the  progress  wanting  which,  in  all  similar  ordinances,  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  exhibits  if  compared  with  Deuteronomy.  The 
former  not  only  repeats  the  old  objections  to  all  '^creeping  things" 
{)n;9),  and  introduces  a  new  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
insects  with  the  view  of  sanctioning  the  edible  locusts  characterised 
by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  feet*%  but  it  insists  upon  the  reli- 
gious or  rather  Levitical  aspect  of  the  dietary  laws  with  a  fulness 
and  an  intense  earnestness,  which  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 


^oOpoXoc  buffalo,  Vulg.  bubalot,  Lu- 
therBOffel,  De  Wette,  KnobelDamm- 
birsch),  the  wild  goat  (7K,  Sept. 
Tpai^Xa^oc  bearded  deer,  Vulg.  trag- 
elaphot,  Luther  and  De  Wette  Stein- 
bock),  the  pygarg  (rr-?,  Sept.  1:6- 
Ta|>7oc  pygarg,  Luther  Tendle),  the 
wild  ox  (^,  Sept.  6pu£  a  kind  of  an- 
telope, Yolg.oryx,  Luther  Auerocht), 
and  the  chamois  (-*r^T,  Sept  xafiT^Xo- 
coIp^oXt;  giraffe,  Vulg.  cameloparda- 
Ins,  Luther  Elend).  The  identity  and 
natuze  of  these  animals  will  be  dis- 
costed  in  the  notes  on  Dent.  XIV.  4, 5. 
t  The  eagle,  the  ossifhige,  and  the 
vulture,  the  fklcon,  the  kite,  and  the 
raven,  the  ostrich ,  the  tachmtis ,  the 
sea-gull,  and  the  hawk,  the  eared  owl, 
the  frigate  bird,  and  the  night  owl, 


the  cormorant,  the  pelican,  and  the 
racham^  the  heron,  the  ibis,  the 
hoopoe  and  the  bat  (Lev.  XI.  13 — 19  ; 
see  notes  in  toe).  On  the  number 
of  tmentjf-one  birds  specified  in  Deu- 
teronomy (XIV.  12,  18)  see  ibid, 

^*  See  Comm.  on  Oen.  p.  157. 

s>  Comp.  Lueian,  Vitar.  Auct.  c.  IV, 

xal  T^foivov  ivTftXic  xat  T^jiiTcpov  Sp- 
xiov;  Piui,  Symp.  IX.  111.  1,  2;  etc. 
ts  Kal  &9ntp  i^apiji^^sa;  tov  oCxctov 

TOTC  V0(lL09C70Vp.^V0tC. 

<*  Phiio,  De  Concup.  c.  5,  d|>t9|jidiv 

xal,  Ac  97^91  Mo^9^^c«  ttpoiTaT^;  Tt  xat 
4710;. 

i«Lev.  XI.  20—23.    See  note«  on 
XI.  1. 
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direction  in  which  the  Hehrew  mind  had  advanced  K  And  this  leads 
QB  to  the  important  enquiry  —  Which  were  the  motives  that  originally 
prompted  abstinence  from  certain  animals?  and  what  rules  guided 
the  authors  of  the  Pentateuch  in  confirming  and  enforcing  the  tradi- 
tional customs? 

Some  of  the  answers  given  hardly  deserve  serious  consideration* 
The  legislator,  it  has  been  maintained,  followed  no  definite  or  intelli- 
gible principles,  but  fixed  arbitrary  ordinances  and  restrictions  at 
pleasure,  merely  in  order  to  train  the  Hebrews  in  obedience',  if  not,, 
as  the  Koran  curiously  contends,  to  punish  them  for  their  disobe- 
dience' ;  the  former  view  would  annul  at  a  stroke  all  rational  study 
of  the  Bible;  the  latter  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mohammed's  knowledge 
and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Again  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  dietary  laws  were  framed 
with  the  object  of  allegorically  conveying  certain  truths,  or  of  se- 
curing the  practice  of  certain  virtues ;  for  it  was  held  that,  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  literal  sense,  those  laws  are  unworthy  of  God^ 
disgraceful  to  His  worshippers,  and  less  rational  and  judicious  than 
those  of  the  heathens^.  A  few  instances  of  this  allegorical  acceptation 
will  suffice.  Cloven-footed  quadrupeds  only  must  be  eaten :  this  '^is 
a  symbol  that  we  should  act  with  diseemmetit  and  dtscretionJ*  In 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals  that  chew  the  cud ,  men  are  to  remember 
their  transitory  life  and  human  condition.  The  weasel,  the  mouse, 
and  other  mischievous  or  destructive  animals  are  meant  as  a  warning 
against  inconsiderate  rashness  and  thoughtlessness;  the  weasel  has, 
besides,  a  peculiar  significance  — ^^it  conceives  with  the  ears  and 
brings  forth  its  young  through  the  mouth''(!)';  therefore,  it  teaches 


>  See  mfira,  and  notes  on  XI.  1. 

s  Comp. Midr, Habb.Gen.  c. 44 init. ; 
liev.  c.  18  init.,  Vn-c-V  rnren  'tsn  «^ 
rvan  ntt  )ra  rp»^  k5h;  comp.Iiidr, 
Tanckum  Bbemini  7  (p.  894  ed.  Stet- 
tin); JfaiM.  Mor.  Nev.  UI.  26;  Talm. 
Yom.  67** ;  Berach.  5%  40' ;  8anh.  101* ; 
RasAi  on  Exod.  XY.  26,  Kom.  XIX.  2. 

>  Koran  VL  147  («hre  did  them  no 
iigary,  but  they  ii\jured  their  own 
souls");  XYI.  115, 110. 

^  Origem,  Hom.  VII.  in  Lev.  c.  5; 
similariy  Tertullian ,  Kovatianos, 
Barnabas,  LacUntius  (Instit.  IV.  17, 
nniversa  praecepta  Judaicae  legis  ad 
oxhibendam  justitiam  spectant,  quo- 


niam  per  ambagem  data  sunt,  ut  per 
camalium  figurani  spiritualia  nosce- 
rentur) ,  a.  o. ;  comp.  Spencer^  ^gff* 
Bitt.  I.  vu.  mit.^  p.  115. 

*  This  monstrous  fiction  appears 
elsewhere  also,  e.  g.  Ep,  Bamab,  10« 
**for  this  animal  —  the  weasel  —  con- 
ceives with  the  moath" ;  and  Jriiiot. 
De  Gener.  Anim.  III.6 ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  PluUrch(Is.  c  74)  with  regard  to 
the  cat,  to  explain  the  veneration 
bestowed  by  the  Egyptians  upon  that 
animal  which  they  considered  as  St 
type  of  the  origin  of  speech,  since  the 
cat  conceives  through  the  ear  and 
brings  forth  through   the  mouth** 
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that  "those  are  wicked  who,  to  injure  others,  embody  in  words  what 
passes  into  their  ears"*.  The  Hebrews,  graciously  selected  to  receive 
the  Divine  Law,  and  bound  to  practise  justice  and  truth,  ought  to  imi- 
tate the  clean  birds,  which  "live  upon  plants,  and  abstain  from  rapine", 
and  not  to  act  with  violence  or,  relying  upon  their  superior  power, 
to  oppress  the  weak.  According  to  Philo,  who  naturally  indulges  in 
very  elaborate  analogies,  Moses  forbade  "the  most  fleshy  and  fattest 
animals",  because  they  tend  to  excite  treacherous  pleasure,  and  pro- 
duce insatiable  greed;  the  most  tempting  and  most  delicate  creatures, 
in  order  to  lead  the  Israelites  to  the  exercise  of  virtue  by  frugality 
and  abstinence;  wild  beasts,  because  a  gentle  meal  is  becoming  the 
gentle  soul ;  the  camivora,  in  order  not  to  foster  anger  and  ferocity ; 
and,  in  fact,  some  kinds  of  each  description  of  animal,  in  order  "to 
take  away,  as  it  were,  fuel  from  the  fire,  and  to  cause  the  extinction 
of  appetite,"  Chewing  the  cud  and  parting  the  hoof  are  "symbols  of 
instruction  and  of  the  most  scientific  learning"^;  for  man  cannot  ac- 
quire knowledge  unless  he  revolve  what  he  has  leamt  again  and 
again  in  his  mind,  and  retain  it  by  the  aid  of  memory;  and  he  can 
aspire  to  wisdom  only  by  a  clear  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  fishes  destitute  either  of  fins  or  of  scales,  or  of  both,  are 
pressed  down  by  the  current  and  unable  to  resist  its  force;  while  fishes 
provided  with  those  organs  can  defy  and  effectually  oppose  the 
stream;  the  former  are  "emblems  of  a  soul  devoted  to  pleasure,  the 
latter  of  a  mind  loving  perseverance  and  temperance",  the  one  lead- 
ing to  a  perilous  gulf,  the  other  to  heaven  and  immortality.  The 
reptiles,  lastly,  "prefigure  those  who  are  devoted  to  their  bellies", 
and  are  continually  ofibring  up  tribute  to  their  unappeasable  appe- 
tites; the  animals  with  many  feet  denote  ""the  miserable  slaves  not 
of  one  single  passion,  but  of  all  the  passions** ;  while  the  clean  reptiles 
that  have  springing  feet  express  "the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
rational  soul  which,  so  far  from  being  dragged  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  body,  springs  up  from  the  earth  and  all  mean  things,  to  the 
air  and  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  heavens"'.  Nearly  identical 


(xaid  xi  ouc  i/cuo|iivr|V,  xt^  hi  9x6- 
|&«Tt  T(xT0U9av);  while  the  Talmud 
contends  that  the  raven  emits  semen 
through  the  mouth  (Taim.  8anh.  108^ 
^  zr*7,  explained  by  Bashi  r^  p^ri 
Ttsps  ^  rrcV  rt«3 ;  comp.  Midr,  Tanch, 
c.  12,  fol.  21*  ed.  Stett. 

*  Jns'cas^  in  Frankel't  Monatt- 
achrift  1858,  pp.  250,  281—283. 


7  2'S}jL^o).i  MuTtaHaQ  xal  jjiadif- 
8C<b;  irtsTT^tAOvixcuxaTT^C. 

^  See  PAi/o,  De  Concup.  cc  4 — •; 
and  De  Higrat.  Abrah.  c.  12 ;  de  Agri- 
cult,  c.  30;  oomp.  also  Joseph,  Be 
Maccab.  c.  5,  ow^posvvr^v  xi  ^dp  i)|fcic 
ixotiioxct,  &zxt  raooiv  tAv  ijdovAv 
xst  int8'jai«o>  xpaxctv,  xal  dv(pc(av 
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with  these  explanations  are  the  conceits  of  Origen.  ^From  the  food**,  he 
declares,  ''which  is  mentioned  as  a  shadow,  we  must  ascend  to  that 
which,  through  the  spirit,  is  true  food^  * ;  he  ''ruminates'*  who  is  intent 
upon  knowledge,  and  meditates  on  the  word  of  God  day  and  night  % 
and  he  is  wise  who  regulates  his  actions  upon  Hhe  distinction"  hetween 
this  and  the  future  world ;  those  placed  in  the  sea  of  life  must  strive 
not  to  remain  in  the  depth  of  the  water,  as  the  fishes  without  fins 
do,  and  they  must  ever  be  ready  to  lay  off  their  old  habits,  like  fishes 
with  scales ;  while  the  birds  of  prey  ''point  to  those  who  eagerly  look 
forward  to  the  death  of  others,  and  artfully  or  fraudulently  forge 
wills"'!  Kaimonides,  interpreting  not  more  happily  or  profoundly, 
belieyes  that  the  dietary  regulations  are  intended  'Ho  check  the  greedy 
who  are  bent  upon  dainties,  and  to  prevent  men  from  looking  upon 
luxurious  eating  and  drinking  as  the  end  of  their  lives"  ^  ;*  he  goes  so  fiir 
as  to  assert  that  the  laws  of  prohibited  food ,  like  most  other  cere- 
monials  and  even  many  moral  precepts,  are  meant  to  provide  exces- 
sive exercises  for  the  discipline  of  the  heart  and  mind,  in  order 
to  lead  man,  by  the  practice  of  extremes,  more  safely  to  the  mean  road 
of  moderation  and  temperance*  —  a  pernicious  principle  which  robs 
the  laws  of  all  intrinsic  significance,  and  transforms  them  into  mere 
instruments  or  "medical  cures"  serving  extraneous  ends :  though  such 
a  view  was  natural  in  a  Jewish  scholar  of  the  middle  ages ,  imbued 
with  Aristotelic  tenets,  it  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon  the  old  Hebrew 
legislators,  in  whose  eyes  the  ceremonies  had  meaning  and  truth  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  who,  therefore,  declared  them  to  be  eternal  and 
immutable,  and  strove  with  their  utmost  energy  thoroughly  to  amalga- 
mate them  with  the  main  ideas  of  their  religious  system*.  Kor  have 
even  recent  writers  refrained  from  typical  subtleties.  One  avers  that 
all  unclean  animals  "bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  sin,  death,  and  cor- 
ruption", which  pervade  alike  mankind  and  nature,  though  he  aban- 
dons the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  point  out  these  ominous  signa  in 


1  Be  cibit  qui  per  ombram  dicon- 
tar,  adicendamua  ad  eot  qui  per  spi- 
rit um  yeri  rant  cibi;  HomiL  YII.  in 
Levit.  c.  4  (edit,  de  la  Bue  et  Lom- 
matzsch  vol.  n.p.SOO);  comp.  IGor. 
X.  3,  4 ;  Col.  n.  16, 17. 

>  Comp.  Josh.  1. 8;  Ft.  I.  S;  CXIX. 
passm ;  etc 

*  L.  c.  ce.  4 — 8,  pp.  300 — 312;  tee 
alto  8elecU  in  Levit.  ibid.  pp.  168, 
167.  —  Lactantiui  teei  in  the  prohi- 


bition of  poik  a  warning  to  men  **ne 
Titam  porcomm  imitarentur,  qui  ad 
tolam  mortem  natriuntuT^  (Inttit.  IT. 
17);  and  Clemens  Alezandrin.  obter> 
ves  with  regard  to  the  hare,til^v  xAXv- 
9\y  rf)c  l^cB^I);  ToO  Xar[m  rat^tpaetCac 
l|&9a(vtiv  droTpoitViV  (Paed.ILp.  188). 
«  Maim.  Mor.  Kev.  III.  35. 

*  8hemon.  Perak.  c.  4,  to  which  he 
refers  in  Mor.  Kev.  1.  c 

•  Comp.  also  Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  p.  36. 
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each  indiyidual  animal,  because  ^^an's  degeneracy"  or  his  ^ungodly 
and  unnatural  ciyilisation"  has  vitiated  and  darkened  his  ''Divine  con- 
sciousness", and  has  'Hblunted  his  natural  aversions"  ^  Another  alludes 
to  Hhe  thoughtful  chewing  of  the  cud"  as  an  emblem  of  reflection, 
and  to  *Hhe  coarse  and  insolent  one-hoofed  foot"^  One  calls  the 
unclean  animals  the  ''images  of  sin",  by  shunning  which  men  were  to 
be  educated  to  shun  sin  itself*;  and  another,  supposing  the  forbid- 
den animals  to  represent  the  heathen,  the  clean  ones  Israel,  urges  that 
the  distinction  between  both  must  appear  in  'Hiheir  spiritual  life 
or  ways"  and  ''their  spiritual  food",  the  one  typified  by  the  cloven 
foot,  the  other  by  the  chewing  of  the  cud'^!  These  and  similar  sin- 
gularities which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  quote  at  greater  length, 
s|iare  the  usual  defects  of  all  allegorical  and  moralising  interpre- 
tations *  K 

Then  the  question  recurs  —  Why  were  certain  animals  set 
down  in  the  Pentateuch  as  clean,  others  as  unclean?  Very  little  is 
gained  for  the  real  explanation  of  the  problem  by  assuming,  that  the 
Hebrews,  influenced  by  their  eastern  neighbours,  or  arriving  of  them- 
selves at  the  same  ideas,  declared  the  creatures  of  the  good  deity 
Ormuzd  as  lawful ,  and  prohibited  those  of  the  evil  god  Ahriman  as 
obnoxious^';  for  it  would  still  remain  to  be  accounted  for,  why  the' 
Parsees  were  led  to  trace  certain  creatures  to  the  empire  of  Ormuzd, 


7  AVfY,  Archaeologie,  n.  19—21; 
Comm.  on  Lev.  pp.  83,  84;  comp. 
leyrer  in  Herzog't  Real-Enc  XIY. 
597,  598,  610,  613. 

*  BaumgaHeny  Theolog.  Comm.  U. 
155,  comp.  p.  154. 

*  Gerlaeh  on  Lev.  XI.  pp.  404,  408 
on  ver.  46. 

1^  Kurtz  y  Opfercultofl,  pp.  9—12, 
58,  strangely  rapporting  hit  view  by 
Lev.  XX.  24—26. 

It  Bee  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  pp.  142 1^.; 
Efisi.  Bamab.  10  CHhou  thalt  not 
associate  with  men  who  resemble  an- 
grateftil  pigs  or  rapacious  birds,  or 
the  accursed  fishes  that  live  in  dark- 
ness; thou  shalt  not  be  incestuous 
and  debauched  like  the  hare,  nor 
adulterous  like  the  hyena,  nor  of  un- 
clean mouth  like  the  weasel**  —  see 
infra  —  etc.) ;  Clem,  Alex,  Paedag.  IL 
p.  149  (iid  Maieleic  oltCac  rpoednrasv 


«cxp*j(i(ilvac  (iiv  Tdc  i:vtu(iOTixdc 
xtX.);  Strom.  YII.  p.  718  ed.  8ylb.; 
TAeodoret  Quaest.  XI  ad  Lev.  (qaod 
piscibus  est  squama,  hoc  hominibns 
est  fides,  etc.) ;  BeeAai  on  her.  XI  fol. 
27**  (the  permitted  birds  are  to  teach 
us,*Hhat  Ood  hates  wickedness  and 
cruelty ,  and  loves  kindness  and  hu- 
manity^ ;  or  the  camel,  the  hyrax,  the 
hare,  and  the  pig  represent  the  four 
empires  which  successively  enslaved 
Israel,  etc.);  also  Boehart,  Hieroz.I.  p. 
699  (natura  suaporcus  tam  mundus 
erat  quam  agnus,  sed  significatio  fait 
diversa);  Spencer,  Legg.  Bitt.  I.  vn. 
pp.  115  sqq,;  MieAaeiis,  Typ.  Gottes- 
gel.  I  34;  Knobei,  Lev.  pp.  441,  442. 

ts  Comp.  Rhode,  Hell.  Sage  der 
Baktrer  etc.  pp.  214-228,  422;  Bleek 
in  Stud,  und  Krit.  1831,  pp.498,  499; 
Bohien,  Genes,  pp.  88,  89;  />«  IFeiie, 
Archaeol.  |  188. 
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and  others  to  the  dominion  of  Ahriman.  But  even  if  this  could  be 
proved  in  every  individual  instance,  we  should  not  be  aided  in  our 
enquiry,  from  the  simple  fact,  often  carelessly  igpiored ^,  that  the 
clean  and  unclean  animals  of  the  BJebrews  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  the  Farsees.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  brief  survey  of  the  or- 
dinances contained  on  the  subject  in  the  Bund^hesh;  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  plain  facts,  and  pass  over  all  speculations'. 

When  the  primitive  bull  died ,  Ormuzd  formed  of  his  purified 
semen  first  two  animals  of  the  same  kind,  one  male  and  one  fe- 
male, and  out  of  these  he  created  a  couple  of  every  other  clean  spe- 
cies, and  placed  them  in  Iran-ve^j,  where  they  multiplied  and  spread 
—  first  the  goat  and  ram,  then  the  camel  and  ox,  and  afterwards  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  which  animals  were  brought  forth  ''for  the  use  of 
the  pure";  in  the  next  place,  the  hart  and  the  roe-buck,  birds  (among 
which  are  specified  the  eagle  and  the  crow,  the  owl  and  the  raven), 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals',  the  dog*  and  the  civet-cat*,  and 
ten  kinds  of  rats  white  frt>m  head  to  tail  *;  and  it  is  maintained  that 
all  these  creatures  were  produced  in  so  many  distinct  varieties 
that  they  finally  amounted  to  282  species;  for  instance,  the  goat 
and  ram  comprised  5  species  each,  one  of  which  is  the  unicorn,  the 
bull  1 5,  the  dog  1 0  species,  as  beaver,  fox,  and  weasel,  glutton,  hedge- 
hog^, and  musc-deer,  sable-marten,  ermine,  and  others  of  the  same 
class.  Now,  in  examining  these  animals  held  pure  by  the  Farsees, 
we  find  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  are  unclean  accord- 
ing to  the  Fentateuch,  as  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the  ass,  the 
eagle  and  crow,  the  dog  and  the  civet-cat,  the  beaver,  the  fox,  and 
the  rat ,  the  weasel  and  the  like,  the  birds  of  prey  and  the  fishes 
without  fins  and  scales.  Even  the  pig,  though  feeding  on  kharfestrrs 
or  detested  creatures  of  Ahriman ,  could  be  rendered  a  clean  animal 
if  it  was  prevented  from  eating  impure  things  during  one  year,  when 
its  flesh  became  lawful  food*.  The  Farsees  may,  from  their  point 
of  view,  have  had  good  reasons  for  their  classification;  they  were  in- 


1  Rhode  1.  c;  Bohien  1.  c 

'  Oomp.  Amqueiil  dn  Perrmi^  Zend- 
Avetta,  n.  ch.  14,  pp.  371 — 376;  alto 
Rhode ^  1.  c  pp.  528— &31;  Sommer^ 
Biblische  Abhandlangen,  I.  197,  198. 

s  The  ttatement  of  Platarch,  there- 
fore, that  the  Persiani  counted  all 
aquatic  animals  (ivii^pou;) among  the 
creations  of  Ahriman  (De  Is.  et  Os. 
c  46  /Fa.),  it  erroneont. 


*  Gomp.  Piui.  L  c;  alto  Khorda- 
ilvrt/a XLy.l7(8piegelp.212),  when 
the  dog  it  mentioned  at  a  creatore 
of  Ormiued,  tide  by  tide  with  the 
ttart,  the  tun,  and  the  moon. 

>  Mehka  ferokh. 

•  Spiegei,  Avetta,  n.  229. 

^  Comp.iVM'.Lc  /cptoious  l)r(vo*JC. 
•Gomp.  Vendidad  VIL  189' t^.; 
Spiegel,  Avetta,  II.  p.  '^T^nr, 
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duced  to  attribate  animalB  so  useful  as  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the 
ass,  to  the  god  of  light;  they  believed  that,  at  his  request,  Airyaman, 
the  protector  of  health,  in  order  to  counteract  the  scourges  and  diseases 
sent  by  the  serpent  Ahriman  (or  Agramainyus),  created  nine  species 
of  male  horses  and  nine  of  male  camels,  besides  as  many  of  oxen  and 
sheep';  they  regarded  with  veneration  the  green  wood-pecker,  which 
largely  destroys  locusts ;  the  white  falcon,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
kill  serpents  with  its  wings,  and  the  wild  bull  and  wild  ass,  which  de- 
vour reptiles;  the  weasel,  bent  upon  lizards,  and  attacking  them  sue- 
cessfully;  the  bedge-hog,  since  it  is  dangerous  to  the  corn-consuming 
ants*®;  and  even  the  rapacious  and  destructive  fox,  because  it  anni- 
hilates voracious  insects  by  a  curious  peculiarity  *  K  But  the  Hebrews 
were  not  guided  by  any  such  considerations ;  they  did  not  acknowledge 
the  maxim  that ''every  pure  animal,  whether  beast  of  the  forest,  or  bird, 
or  fish,  is  at  war  with  a  particular  kharfesier'*\  they  were  strangers  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  principle  of  darkness  produces  poisonous  plants 
and  bloodthirsty  or  venomous  animals,  destined  to  carry  on  an  implac- 
able and  internecine  struggle  against  the  good  and  useful  creations  of 
the  god  of  light*';  they  deemed  it,  therefore,  no  necessary  part  of  a 
pious  life^to  kill  noxious  beasts  to  their  utmost  power"  *'.  Though  long 
familiar  with  the  worship  of  Apis  and  other  forms  of  Egyptian  idol- 
atry, there  is  no  trace  of  their  teachers  ever  having  acknowledged  the 
independent  power  of  Typhon  or  the  existence  of  a  Typhonic  creation  *  \ 
though  in  later  periods,  the  people  inclined  towards  similar  views  *^ 
They  must  have  been  aware  that,  in  Egypt,  reverence  was  shown  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  serpents  *  *,  to  the  cat  *  \  the  dog  *  *,  the  shrew-mouse  *  ^  and 


•  Vendid.  XXII.  53—58. 

i*Comp.  BuHdtMtsk  c  19;  Rhode 
1.  c  p.  532. 

It  An^ueiil  dm  Perron  1.  c,  ^'D^ux 
de  ces  ei p^ces  orinent  dans  lea  trous, 
I'lme  le  renard,  I'aatre  la  belette;  le 
seoxek^,qui  adet  ^pinei  au  dot,  urine 
anni  et  eopientement  dam  let  trout 
det  intectet." 

1'  Comp.  Comm.  on  Oen.  pp.  87, 88 ; 
Wmer,  Real-W5rt.  II.  491. 

13  Comp.  Herod,  I.  140  (dY<bvta{iia 
toGto  lU^tt  icottuvTot  —  ol  MdYoc  — 

(I^C  «tX.)  ;  PM.  It.  c  46  {M  «al  t6v 
XTcCvovxa  icXt(oTouc  t69ai{&ov(Couoiv) ; 
Memert,  Qetch.  der  Belig.  1. 23 1—233 ; 
SfUpei,  Avesta,  XL  p.  CXVU. 


>«  Comp.  alto  Jabionski^  Panth. 
Aeg.  in.  67  sgq,;  Hengstenberg^  Die 
Bacher  Motet,  pp.  190 — 193.  It  it  not 
turpritingto  And  thatOhiUany(Men- 
tchenopfer  p.  465)  declaret  the  He- 
brewt  to  have  abhorred  the  pig  and 
the  ats  at  Typhonic  animalt,  and  to 
have  from  them  deduced  the  criteria 
for  all  andean  ereaturet. 

<»  See  the  Treatite  before  chapt. 
XYI,  on  Angelt  and  Spiritt,  tect.  2. 

^^AeL  Nat.  An.  X.  31,  •<p|&ou§iv 
<ieic(ea;  Herod.  U.  74;  PhU.  It.  o.  74. 

n  Her.  U.  66,  67;  PhU.  It.  c  74; 
5Sr^6.XYn.i.40,p.81S;  ilM€N.YlI.55. 

«•  Herod.  1.  c;  Sirab,  1.  c;  PM.  It. 
11,44,75;  AeL  N.A.XL  20;  MhemA.c. 

!•  MujoXlj,  Aih€m.  L  o. 
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tibe  beetle  ^ ,  because  these  creatures  were  considered  to  reflect  "dark 
images  of  tbe  power  of  the  gods,  as  the  drop  of  water  reflects  the 
Sim*  ' ;  and  they  must  hare  known  that  homage  was  paid  to  the  ichnea- 
mem  J  which  destroys  crocodiles  and  their  eggs',  to  the  ibis,  since 
it  kills  greedy  worms  %  and  to  the  stork,  because  it  is  &tal  to  young 
snakes':  yet,  though  they  may  hare  been  disposed  to  acknowledge 
the  utility  of  these  animals,  they  were  never  tempted  to  raise  them 
into  divinities.  Though  forbidden  to  cut  down  or  to  ii^re  fruit-trees 
even  in  a  hostile  country',  they  never  invested  trees  or  any  other 
vegetable  production  with  inviolable  ssnctity ;  they  did  not  imitate  the 
Egyptians  who  considered  the  onion,  leek,  and  garlic  so  holy^  that 
they  often  invoked  them  as  deities  in  taking  oaths  ';  nor  did  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  share  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  who  were  iaught  by 
their  religious  laws,  that  Hhe  twice-born  man  who  intentionally  eat 
a  mushroom, ...  a  leek,  an  onion,  or  garlic,  is  immediately  degraded", 
while  partaking  of  these  vegetables  undesignedly  requires  atonement 
by  rigoroiis  penance*.  They  were  free  from  the  irrational  dislike 
of  both  Egyptians  and  Pythagoreans  against  several  kinds  of  pulse, 
among  which  beans  were  deemed  too  unclean  to  be  even  looked 
upon  by  priests,  for  futile  reasons  such  as  these:  —  beans  are  all 
seed;  if  skinned  when  still  green,  they  resemble  the  male  member, 
or  the  gates  of  hell,  being  without  parts;  if  cooked,  and  allowed  to 
stand  exposed  to  moonshine  for  a  certain  number  of  nights,  they 
turn  to  blood;  their  flowers  seem  to  exhibit  the  letters  of  mourning, 
namely,  the  two  black  spots  on  the  outer  wings;  like  other  pulses, 
they  are  used  for  frineral  repasts  and  ofierings  to  the  dead;  they  ex- 
cite amorous  desires,  are  flatulent,  and  produce  an  excess  of  hu- 
mours, necessitating  constant  purging;  hence  they  render  sleep  dis- 
turbed and  fltfnl ,  and  are  unfavourable  for  philosophic  meditation 
and  prophetic  dreams  *';  the  intensely  strong  smell  which  the  Egyp- 

1  Kivtapoc,  PImL  Is.  c  74;  ffora-     locaits  and  kUla  them  in  great  nnm- 
pdl  L  10.  ben  (PM.  h  c;  Plm.  XL  29  or  35); 


s  PM.  h  c.  comp.  alM  Mi/ute.  Felix  c.  2S  (H  S,  •) 

s  Strabo  XYIL  i.  8S;  Jei.  Nat.  An.     ed.  Halm. 


X.  47.  •  Dent.  XX.  19. 

^  Herod.  H.  S7;  PhU.  It.  c  75;         ^  Comp.  Plsl.  Is.  8; /«•€».  XY.  9. 
Sirabo  XYIL  i.  40;  .ilAm.  Uc;  ^Isisi.         •  Plm.  XIX.  S  or  38. 
Mare.  XXU.  xv.  85.  ^MatmY.  19—81 ;  comp.alsoS— 10; 

'  Plui.  Is.  c  74.  In  Thetsaly,  the  Fif^r.  L  171.  According  to  Dubois 

killing  of  a  stork  was  punished  with  (Hoeurt  det  Indes,  L  858),  the 


exile;  in  Lemnos,  the  Jack-daw  («4-     doot  reject  all  vegetables  the  loot  or 

p'><o«,  graoolus)  was  timilarly  pro-     head  of  which  Is  round. 

tected,  because  it  flies  to  meet  the        >•  Comp.JmmUick.  Fythag.cXXIY 
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tian  beans  exhale  when  in  flower,  was  deemed  injurious  to  health  ^  ^; 
and  they  serve  as  a  warning  against  courting  public  offices,  since  in 
Athens  they  were  used  at  the  election  of  magistrates !  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  beans  were  freely  eaten  not  only  by  the 
Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  by  most  eastern  nations  ^',  but 
according  to  some  ancient  authorities,  by  Pythagoras  himself^  who  is 
said  to  have  partaken  of  no  vegetable  more  frequently,  since  he  con- 
sidered beans  light  food  and  conducive  to  digestion,  and  who,  in  inter- 
dicting xudfiou;,  intended  to  forbid,  not  beans,  but  lasciviousness  and 
intemperance^':  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  unfounded  legend  in- 
vented at  a  later  time,  that  he  and  many  of  his  followers  were  killed 
in  Crotona,  because,  when  flying  from  their  pursuers,  they  shrank 
from  crossing  a  bean  field  that  lay  in  their  way  ^^  The  Hebrews  could 
not  fall  into  the  errors  of  the  old  Germans,  who  honoured  the  thunder- 
oak  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Thor  or  Donar,  nor  into  those  of 
the  Gauls,  who,  as  is  well  known,  paid  reverence  to  the  mistletoe,  which, 
when  cut  with  a  golden  sickle  by  a  white-robed  priest,  after  having 
sacrificed  two  white  bulls,  was  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  barrenness 
and  an  antidote  against  all  poisons  ^*:  for  the  Hebrews  did  not,  like  the 
Pythagoreans  and  many  others,  look  upon  plants  as  animated  beings 
''partaking  of  the  principle  of  heat"**,  nor  did  they  adopt  the  less 
popular  doctrine  that  the  souls  of  men  ^pass  not  only  into  animals, 
but  also  into  plants"  *^.    If  they  declared  the  ass  an  unclean  animal,  as 


(H  106,  107),  Tyth.  disapproved  in 
general  of  all  food  that  is  flatulant 
or  difAcolt  of  digestion ,  iignrioot  to 
purity  of  the  soul,  chastity,  and  lo- 
bemest,**  etc 

>>  J>e  PauWf  Becherchet  tnr  let 
Egyptiens  et  let  Chin.  pp.  124,  125; 
comp.  Gaiem,  L  c  c  20 ;  Mishn,  Bhabb. 
DL  7;  Bheviith  II.  9  (^-rson  Vc). 

IS  Oomp.  S8am.XyiI.  28;  £xek.IY. 
•  ;/»ii.  XyiILl2or  SO(interquae  ^ 
se.  legomina  ^  mazimus  honoi  &bae, 
qoippe  ex  qua  temptatat  sit  etiam 
panif ; . . .  fhunento  etiam  mitcetur 
apud  plerasque  gentis  etc) ;  Her,  Sat. 
n.  m.  182 ;  Strabo  XVIL  n.  4,  p.  823 ; 
HoUmg.  Hist.  Orient,  p.  188,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Zabiiy  ex  germinibus  ni- 
hil nisi  &ba  et  allium  conceditur. 

1*  Ktf^4ie*js  tetticolos  tigniflcare  • . . 


quod  tint  t(c  xh  xucTv  ^civol  xal  afriot 
ToG  xuttv;  GelL  lY.  xi.  10. 

H  Herod,  n.  37 ;  PAi/.  Qaaest.Som. 
•5;  Bymp.  YIIL  vui.  2;  Died.  Sic.  I. 
89;  Diog.  Laert.  VUI.  19,  24,  33,  34, 
39,  45;  Lueian^  Vitar.  Aact.  6;  AeL 
Var.  Hist.  II.  24 ;  Pof^h.  Abst.  IV.  6 ; 
/aiii^fcA.PyUiag.c.XXiy(109);  Cic. 
Be  Divin.  I.  30;  II.  119;  Cell.  lY.  xi. 
3;  X.  XV.  12;  Jwen,  XV.  174;  PIm. 
XYin.  12  or  30;  Festus  t.  &ba;  Ga- 
len. De  Aliment.  Fac  L  19. 

t»  Plm.  XYI.  44  or  95. 

«•  Diog.  Laert.  Vm.  28,  l\h  vol  rd 
Y'^td  Cdto  tlvot. 

n  ^iog.  LaerU  1.  c  4.  "^Die  Talapoi- 
nen  dehnen  das  Gebot:  tMte  nnd 
verletxe  nieht,  fiber  Pflansen  and  den 
Baamen  oder^die  Keime  von  Pflan- 
zen  aus, .  •  •  well  sie  glanben,  dass 
alles  was  lebe  auch  beseelt  sei"  etc 
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the  later  ICahommedans  also  did  ^,  they  were  not  prompted  to  do  80 
by  the  Bimilarity  of  its  colour  to  that  of  the  fabled  demon' ^  they 
commonly  employed  the  ass  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  in  times  of  ur- 
gent distress  did  not  scruple  to  eat  its  flesh  ' ;  indeed  in  earlier  periods, 
and  certainly  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  ass  seems,  together  with  the 
ox  and  the  sheep,  to  have  been  their  ordinary  animal  food*,  just  as 
it  was  eaten  in  Persia ^  and  in  some  neighbouring  districts,  where 
it  was  even  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war*,  in  northern  Africa^,  in 
Greece,  in  Italy,  especially  by  the  poorer  classes*,  andinKome,  where 
at  the  time  of  Augustus  young  asses  were  considered  particularly 
palatable*;  though  Galen  maintains  that  asses'  flesh,  notorious  for 
bad  humours  and  difficult  to  cook,  is  injurious  to  the  stomach  and 
tough  to  the  taste,  and  he  denounces  those  who  eat  it  with  almost  vehe- 
ment irony  ^*.  And  when^  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  Jews  be- 
came fjEtmiliar  with  the  dualism  of  the  Persians,  their  leaders  opposed 
itwithiiie  dearest  and  strongest  emphasis.  *'!  am  the  Lord,  and  there 
is  none  else",  wrote  the  second  Isaiah ,  ''I  form  the  Hght  and  create 
darkness;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil;  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things"  *  ^ ;  they  did  not  shrink  from  tracing  to  God  evil  and  darkness 
also,  because  they  were  convinced  that,  under  His  care  and  direction, 
the  evil  produces  blessings,  and  darkness  serves  beneficent  ends*'. 

(Memers,  Geschichte  der  Beligionen,     writers  who  attribute  to  the  Jews  a 


L  215); 

>  See  JFeii,  Mohammed  der  Pro- 
phet, p.  188;  eomp,  Bilekertf  Erbaal. 
and  Betchaol.  H.  31,  **Wenn  ihr  h5rt 
einen  Efel  •ohreien,  £r  hat  gesehen 
b5fe  Feien;  bittet  Qott,  dan  er  each 
behOte." 

'  -mom,  finom  ^mn  to  be  red,  the  red- 
disk  animal;  oomp.  also  Sonnmi, 
^oymg%  n.  S61,  S62. 

>  8  Ki.  YL  85;  oomp. Plui.  Vit.  Ar- 
tax.  24. 

4  Bee  Judges  YI.  4. 

*  Herod.  L  138. 

•  Strabo  XY.  n.  14,  p.  727. 

f  Galen.  De  Alim.  Facult.  I.  2. 

*  Jjmiehu,  Metam.  Yll.  p.  849  ed. 
Nisard. 

•  Pirn.  Ym.  43  or  ^8. 

i*L.  c;  comp.  supra  p.  56  note  8. 
It  is  difflcolt  to  account  for  the  lodi- 
dous  assertion   of  many   heathen 


religious  reverence  for  the  ass  (Tae, 
Hist.  Y.  8 ;  PhU.  Is.  80,  81,  51 ;  8ym- 
pos.  lY.  V.  2;  Diod.  Sie.  XXXIY.  1; 
Joseph.  C.  Ap.  II.  7 ;  Fiar.  IIL  5),  un- 
less it  was  believed  that  the  Jews 
mast  honour  the  animal  detested  by 
theirenemies,  the  Egyptians :  to  trace 
it  to  a  confused  reminiscence  of  Qen. 
XXXYI.  24  is  highly  improbable.  It 
is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  same  re- 
proach was  made  to  the  Christians  at 
least  down  to  the  third  century;  comp. 
Minue.  Felix,  OcUv.  c  28  (|  7),  ed. 
Hafan,  inde  est  (vis.  fhmi  the  fklse 
rumours  of  demons)  quod  audire  te 
dicis,  caput  asini  rem  nobis  esse  di- 
vinam;  quis  tarn  stultus  ut  hoe  oo- 
latt  quis  stultior  ut  hoc  ooli  cre- 
datfetc 

<i  Isai.  XLY.  6,  7;  comp.  LIY.  16; 
see  also  in/ra  "Angels  and  Spirits^ 
ch.  ^  sub  fin. 

IS  Comp.,  however,  infira  snb/bL 
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Oar  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  principles  of  division  with 
respect  to  clean  and  unclean  animals  were  markedly  different  among 
the  Israelites  and  among  the  Parsees  or  other  nations.  Yet  they  offer 
points  of  resemblance  which  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  throw  a 
welcome  light  upon  the  Hebrew  ordinances.  The  Zend-Avesta  distin- 
guishes quadrupeds  with  cloven  feet,  with  undivided  feet  or  hoofs, 
and  with  five  claws,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  clean  species*'.  The 
highest  Hindoo  castes  or  "the  twice-born"  were  by  the  law  of  Hanu 
forbidden  to  taste  the  flesh  or  milk  of  ''quadrupeds  with  uncloven 
hoof  *  \  the  flesh  of  all  ''solitary  animals,  of  unknown  beasts  or  birds", 
w3~df  "creatures  with  Ave  claws",  from  which  prohibitions,  however, 
the  hedgehog  and  porcupine,  the  tortoise,  the  rabbit,  and  the  hare  were 
excepted  *  K  They  were  strictly  to  abstain  from  all  fishes  that  have  no 
scales**.  According  to  later  accounts,  the  Egyptian  priests  shunned 
all  quadrupeds  having  'Sincloven  hoofs"  or  "many  claws^  or  having  "no 
horns^  '^,  cows,  and  all  male  animals  if  twins  or  spotted,  many-coloured, 
deformed,  or  one-eyed,  or  tamed  by  labour  *  \  and  all  carnivorous  birds : 
which  criteria  include  the  greater  part  of  those  set  forth  in  the  Hebrew 
law**.  The  Koran  attempts  no  distinct  principles  on  the  subject; 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule  among  Mahommedans  to  abstain 
from  any  animal  that  feeds  upon  human  flesh,  or  that  attacks  men'  ^.  Ac- 
cording to  Cassius  Hemina  quoted  by  Pliny'*,  Numa,  desirous  of 
checking  prodigal  expense '  \  ordained  that  "fishes  without  scales"  which 
were  bought  up  by  speculators  and  sold  by  them  at  exorbitant  pricesi 
should  not  be  offered  up  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods''.  As  ruminants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  camel,  appear  to  have,  though  they  have  not 


1'  La  premiere  etp^ce  a  le  pied  fen- 
do,  . . .  U  seconde  espece  est  au  pied 
d'4ne,  non  fenda, ...  la  troiti^me 
atp^oe  est  i  cinq  griffes"  {Anq,  du 
JR^fftfH  L  c). 

HjfaiiM  V.  8,  11. 

f  Manu  V.  17,  18 ;  Tq/nap.  L  177. 

<•  Sat  alca,  Manu  V.  16;  oomp. 
Mtmk,  B^flexioni,  p.  61 ;  Jonet  leavet 
•as  alca  untranslated. 

T1Q  |fcop^^  ^  SftSa|ia8{&^v« . . .  9j  ixt- 
!•  P^^rpk.  Abtt.  U.  11 ;  IV.  7 ;  oomp. 


Spencer  Legg.  Bitt.  L  vii.  2,  p.  124; 
Sommer,  BibL  Abhandl.  I.  284  sqq. 

'*  Comp.  NUbuhr,  Bescbr.  von  Arab, 
p.  178. 

't  Hist.  Nat.  XXXU.  2  or  10. 

"  Panimoniam  commentut. 

''Noma  constituit  nt  piscis  qui 
•qoamofi  non  ettent  ni  poUacerent . . . 
ni  quid  ad  pollactum  emerent  pretio 
minus  parcerent  eaqae  praemerca- 
rentor;  comp.  alio  Festus  tub  pollu- 
eere  —  "^pisoes  quibns  est  squama, 
praeter  scarom",  which  is  a  sea  fish, 
probably  a  species  of  wrasse  onee  in 
great  &vour  among  the  Bomans 
(Comp.  iVm.  IX.  17  or  29;  Hor.  Sat. 
n.  n.  22;  Mart.  XUl.  84;  eto. 
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in  reality,  only  one  row  of  teeth,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  in  the  lower  jaw ; 
this  illusory  oharacteristio  was  frequently  employed  as  a  criterion.  It 
was  so  used  by  the  Talmud,  which  proposed  the  rule,  that  'Whatever 
animal  chews  the  cud ,  is  sure  to  have  no  upper  teeth,  and  is  therefore 
clean"  \ ;  by  the  Hindoo  law,  which  permitted  ^all  quadrupeds  that  have 
but  one  row  of  teeth,  except  the  camel"';  by  Greek  naturalists,  who 
taught^  that  ^hatoTor  animal  has  horns',  has  certainly  not  two  rows 
of  teeth"  ^;  and  by  the  Zabii,  who  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
camel  and  of  ''all  quadrupeds  that  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  as  the  pig,  the 
dog,  and  the  ass"  ^:  but  the  fact  is  that  the  ruminant-s,  with  the  exception 
of  the  camel,  have  no  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaws,  the  hardened 
gums  sustaining  the  pressure  of  the  lower  incisors. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  most  ancient  nations  chose  as  chief 
criteria  of  quadrupeds,  the  structure  of  the  foot  and  the  stomach; 
aslihbse  of  fishes,  the  presence  or  absence  of  scales;  and  of  Jbirds,  the 
nature  of  their  food;  but  that  the  Hebrews,  though  remaining 
within  the  general  circle  of  current  conceptions,  worked  out  with 
independence  a  sytematic  diTision  not  unskilfully  adapted  to  their 
established  practice;  whether,  as  is  not  impossible,  the  rigorous  ap- 
plication  of  rules  so  decided  and  so  formal  did  not  inevitably  exclude 
animals  preyioasly  employed  as  food,  we  are  unable  to  determine. 

Hence  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  ori- 
ginated among  the  Israelites. by  no  means  in  the  desire  of  sepa-     \ 
rating  iheipielves  from  idolatrous  nations*,  and  thus  preventing « — ^ 
religious  and  moral  corruption,  nor  in  the  wish  to  establish  an- 
other  external   difference  between  themselves  and  the  heathens. 


<  ChoUin  69%  fmv  rm  ma  r^mo  hs 
r.^^'  lUi  rtuhj?  BTM  TT> ;  comp.  MdiM*  De 
Cib.  Yet.  L  8. 

s  Mamm  Y.  18,  The  legiilator  hard- 
ly meant  animali  that  have  Ir- 
ciiors  in  the  lower  .Jaw  only  (ao 
Mumkf  BMexioni,  p.  62);  he  evid- 
ently shared  the  common  error  of 
hit  time. 

*  That  is,  theraminantf,  tee  p.  57. 

*  JritM.  Hist  An.  VL  m.  8,  Iwi 
fUv  Y^p  lext  xcpaxof  6pa ,  o^x  i^f^it^ 
(«vtd  fto7tv,e67^  fxtiToucitposKouc 
ii^ytoc  fticl  Tl^c  AvflB  stSY^voc;  I>e 
Part.  An.  HL  ii.  7,  M  x&v  xtpaxo^A- 


o6«  Ixttxoi^cicposKouc  i^^vroc ;  comp. 
Hitt.  An.  n.  n.  6;  HI.  xvi.  6. 

»  iir-w  ^ynyjn  •«  yaoni  nWie  Vs; 
comp.  Hoitmger^  Hitt.  Orient,  p.  186. 

•  Bee  Jrisieas,  in  Frank.  Monatt- 
tchrift  1858,  p.  249;  comp.  p.  281; 
fFamekroif  Alterthumer,  ch.  XXX, 
I  21 ;  ffea  in  Sotenmuller't  Morgen- 
land,  n.  161, 162;  Rotenm.  SohoL  ad 
Lev.  XL  pp.  58,  58;  BrenUmo  on  Le- 
vit.  XL  2, 45;  hot  on  the  other  hand^ 
EwaH  Alterthftmer,  p.  205  note,  ''man 
verweohselt  die  Folge,  weleheaUer- 
dingt  die  Bpeitgesetse  immer  mehr 
hervorbrachten,  mit  ihrem  Urtpron- 
ge  and  ihrem  ertten  nnbeCsngenen 
Binne." 
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Entirely  groundless,  for  instance,  are  views  like  these :  lioses  forbade 
the  Israelites  to  eat  the  camel,  which  up  to  his  time  had  been  con- 
sidered clean,  in  order  to  isolate  them  from  the  Arabs,  perhaps 
also  to  deter  them  from  remaining  in  Arabia  or  settling  there, 
at  any  later  period,  through  love  of  nomadic  cattle-breeding**^;  or 
^Gt)d  intended  to  enjoin  upon  the  Hebrews  the  dietary  laws  as 
something  peculiar,  so  that  the  holy  people  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  profane  nations  no  less  by  their  food  than  by  their  worship"  \ 
This  latter  remark  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  method,  now  happily 
obsolete  among  Biblical  critics,  of  mechanically  explaining  pre- 
cepts which  ought  to  be  understood  by  organic  laws  of  national- 
ity, or  of  intellectual  and  religious  progress.  It  is  vain  to  adduce 
in  support  of  that  view  the  words  of  a  late  Levitical  legislator:  ^  am 
the  Lord  your  God  who  have  distinguished  ('r&'ran)  you  from  other 
nations;  you  shall  therefore  distinguish  (onbn^m)  between  clean 
beasts  and  unclean,  and  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean,  and  you 
•hall  not  make  your  souls  abominable  by  beast  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any 
manner  of  living  thing  that  creeps  upon  the  ground,  which  I  have 
distinguished  (•<ni*cn)  for  you  as  unclean"  •.  These  words  have  a  very 
different  import ;  they  do  not  refer  to  external  separation  or  distinctipn 
from  heathens;  but  connected  as  they  are  with  laws  of  idolatry,  in- 
cest ,  and  unnatural  depravity,  they  allude  to  a  life  of  holiness  and 
piet^_byjcluch  the  Hebrews  were  to  deserve  and  to  justify  the  election 
by  which  they  had  Been  glorified  through  Divine  gprace.  This  is  abond- 


7  MiehaeL  Hos.  R.  XT.  S  204  (the 
following  words,«l.  c.  p.  141,  teem  al- 
most like  a  reducUo  in  abturdum :  '*If 
another  neighbouring  nation  had  held 
the  same  food  unclean,  Moses  would 
probably  have  given  quite  diflerent 
laws  of  diet** :  as  if  a  people's  food 
can  be  regulated  mechanically  by 
aibitrary  prescription,  and  did  not 
result  from  its  habits,  experience, 
and  abodes) ;  comp.  also  $  203  patiim 
(''the  most  intimate  friendships  are 
ooneluded  at  tables"  etc.)i  and  his 
notes  on  Lev.  XI;  Kitio  on  Lev.  XL 
2;  Oen.  XLIU.  32  C^he  Egyptians 
cannot  eat  a  meal  with  the  Hebrews", 
etc),  and  (^omm.  in  he,  ;■  Herod,  II. 
41 ,  Mj^  Ai^OnTtoc  . . .  o6^i  t^^X^P^i 
Mpic  £>vXtjVoc  XP^'*'*^  xtX.;  nay 
the  Egyptian  priests  touched  no  food 


or  drink  imported  from  a  foreign 
country  (Porph,  Abst.  lY.  7,  oomp. 
c  6),  though  this  rule  was  rather 
prompted  by  motives  of  frugality  and 
by  aversion  toloxury  (noXucTic  oGtoc 
Tp'j^^C  dncxixXci9T0  t6i:o;);  oomp. 
however,  />«  Paiiir,Becherches,  1. 107. 

*  Speneer,  Legg.  Bitt.  I.  vn«  1, 
comp.  2,  "erat  nempe  ration!  conso- 
num,  ut  Judael  in  ipsa  quasi  fkonte 
I>ei  sui  nomen  gererent,  et  signo  all- 
quo  teste  scirent  omnes,  te  Deo  saneto 
et  peculiari  nomina  sua  tradidisae"; 
and  the  artificial  and  frigid  argu- 
ment *'singularis  gentis  Israeliticae 
dignitas  et  ezoellentia  postulavit  ut 
cibo  tantum  peculiari  et  dignitatis 
alicigus  speciem  ferente  pasceretor." 

*  Lev.  XX.  24,  25;  oomp.  Spencer 
1.  o.  p.  121. 
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antly  evident  from  the  concluding  sentence,  ''And  you  shall  be  holy 
onto  He,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  I  have  distingoiBhed  you  (VmK^) 
from  other  nations  that  you  should  be  Mine'*^  Even  the  dietary 
roles  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  priesthood'  were"  burpartially 
designed  to  secure  a  rigid  seclusion  from  other  castes  or  nations 'i 
and  wSe~par(icuifurly  intended  as  a  means  and  symbol  of  superior 
sanctity;  but  the  corresponding  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  were  in 
no  way  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  Hebrews;  for 
they  have  numerous  and  important  points  of  contact  with  those  of 
heathen  nations;  the  deep  aversion  against  the  pig  which  the  He- 
brews shared  with  many  others,  especially  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos, 
and  Arabians  \  is  alone  sufficient  to  overthrow  an  opinion  opposed 
to  well-established  facts. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  assertion  that  the  Hebrews  were  warned 
against  certain  creatures  as  unclean,  in  order  to  draw  them  away  or  to 
shield  them  from  the  dangers  of  animal  worship.  ''Eveiy  beast  is  in  some 
manner  akin  to  a  demon**,  observes  Origen';  hence  Hoses  declared 
all  animals  as  impure  from  which  the  Egyptians  and  others  took  augu- 
rieSy  while  he  permitted  nearly  all  the  rest*;  and  this  curious  opinion 
is  upheld  by  subsequent  and  even  by  recent  writers  ^  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  unlimited  dominion  over  all  beasts  which^  after 
the  creation,  was  emphatically  bestowed  upon  men*,  and  to  which, 
after  the  Deluge,  was  added  a  free  permission  to  use  all  animals 
for  food*,  was  designed  to  counteract  the  disgrace  and  absurdity 
of  animal  worship**:  but  the  lists  of  the  Pentateuch,  on  the  one 


t  Lev.  XX.26 ;  oomp.  ver.7(omnprvn 
Bnnrip-BTP^tn},  8  (UjiiTpQ  m^  ^sii}.  De- 
cidedly ui^iiti,  therefors,  l«  the  oen- 
•ore  of  Orambeig  (ReL  Id.  L  ses), 
that  the  author  '^ti  forth  an  utterly 
fonnal  and  narrow  notion  of  holi- 
nenP*,  ooniiiting  '^aerely  in  a  separa- 
tion Ikoni  other  tribes,  independent- 
ly of  aU  morality  whioh  is  in  no  way 
•  ooBoemed  in  the  matter^;  tee  mfra, 

<  Oomp.  fferod.  IL  37;  PM.  Is.  oo. 
7, 8;  Porpk.  Ahst.  lY.  e,  7;  etc;  Mamu 
IL68— 57;  IV.  82, 205^225 ;  Y.  5— 56. 

s  Oomp.  Herod.  IL  79  (icaTpCoiot  li 
^ptdb|fctvei  v^otot,  dXXov  o&Slva  ftni- 
axlcmai),  81  (*ElXXT|VixoTat  Ik  vo« 
|MtUiei  ^4670001  fjf^9%fkK . . .  i&T)^'  diX- 
Xarv  |iii)8a|&d  |ji7|&a|ii<&v  dvSp^noiv  vo« 
|Mt(otei);  see  tupra  p.  71  note  7. 


^  Oomp.  infra. 

*  Contra  Gels.  lY.  93,  pp.  225,  228 
ed.  Spencer. 

*  IldvTa  i&iv  dxiOapxa  f f  T|Otv  tlvai 
xd  vO{AiC6|&tva  . .  .  {navTixd  xtX.  ;  f  01- 
xcv  o^  Ttc  ftlvai  Ixdaxt)!  Sai|&6v(uv 
tfiftt  «oiv«9v(a  irpic  fxaatov  tISoc 
C<Cnbv. 

7  Oump.  ThcoiareL  Quaett.  I  in  Le- 
vit.;  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  I.  379,  *a>ie 
Ctotetae  fiber  reine  and  anreine  Thieie 
mhren  auf  vorangegangenen  Katur- 
dienst,  welchem  tie  entgegenwirken 
woUen  . . .  and  daraoi  erklftren  tich 
sum  Theil  die  Speitegetetze." 

•  Gen.  L  28. 

•  Qen.  IX.  2,  3. 

1*  See  Oomm.  on  Oen.  pp.  216,  217. 
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handy  include  animals  that  received  divine  honours  among  hea- 
thens, and  were  yet  declared  clean,  as  the  bull  *  ^,  the  sheep  *  \  and  the 
goat*',  since  in  Egypt  there  was  hardly  an  animal  that  was  not 
worshipped  either  by  the  whole  or  by  a  pai-t  of  the  country**;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  they  embrace  some  which,  as  the  ass  and  the  pig, 
were  detested  among  pagans ,  and  were  yet  pronounced  unclean  by 
the  Hebrew  legislators,  as  is  proved  by  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
sacred  animals  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  *^ 

The  matter,  then,  may  be  thus  rationally  explained.  Hany  classes 
and  species  of  animals  were  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  may  at 
once  be  dismissed  with  a  few  passing  remarks.  Who  would  think  of 
eating  poisonous  creatures,  such  as  snakes,  adders,  and  vipers?  Yet 
some  species  are  haimless,  and  are  indeed  commonly  consumed  by 
several  tribes  of  northern  Africa*^,  while  some,  as  the  boas,  are  dan- 
gerous not  by  their  venom  but  by  their  enormous  size  and  muscular 
and  crushing  strength.  Nor  would  people  look  for  sustenance  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  insects,  some  beautiful,  others  repulsive,  some 
troublesome  or  destructive,  others  innocuous  or  useful,  though  a 
number  of  these  even  have  not  been  disdained  as  food  by  the  Hebrews 
and  other  nations  *^;  nor  to  the  Worms  (Annulata,  Annelida),  whether 
red  or  white,  though  in  Fhrygia,  in  the  Fontus,  and  elsewhere,  the 
white  fat  worms  with  dark  heads,  bred  in  putrid  wood,  were  an  ex- 
pensive delicacy  *';  to  the  imperfect  ^radiata*^,  inhabitants  of  the  sea, 
with  tuft-like  appendages  ''radiating''  round  their  mouth  in  horizon- 
tal rows,  though  some  species  (as  the  holothuria  edulis)  is  esteemed 
as  a  dainty  among  the  Chinese;  or  the  still  more  undeveloped  and 
nidimentar}'  classes,  the  Entozoa,  the  Sea-nettles  (Acalephae),  and 
tlie  plant-like  Polyps ,  though  even  some  kinds  of  the  latter  (as  the 
actinia)  are  eatable. 


ti  Apifl :  —  Ifero4i.ll.  153 ;  Dhd.  Sic. 
L  84,  85;  P/ui.  Is.  c.  29;  Mnevis:  — 
DM.  Sie.  1.  o.;  Sirabo  XVIL  i.  27, 
p.  805;  the  ox: — Herod.  II.  41 ;  Shrab. 
XVn.  I.  47,  p.  817;  comp.  AeL  Nat. 
An.  XI.  40;  alfo  the  cow:  —  Sirab, 
XVIU.  35,  p.809;  JW.  Nat.  An.  X.  27. 

»  Herod.  U.  42;  Strab.  XVII.  i.  40, 
p.  812;  comp.  PhU.  Is.  c.  72;  eta 

13  Herod.  U.  42,  46;  Strab.  1.  c; 
Diod.  Sic.  I.  88. 

i«  Comp.  Herod.  II.  65;  Diod.  Sic. 
L  83—80;  tee  Sirab.  1.  c 


1*  Comp.  Partheif,  Plut.  iiber  Isis, 
I.  260  sqq.;  VMemann^  Aeg3rpt.Alter- 
thomskande,  II.  203—206;  H'iikimsom 
Ancient  £g>'pt ,  passim ;  Bratm^  Na- 
turgesch.  der  Sage,  II.  pp.  474,  475. 

!•  Comp.^a/rM.DeAlini.Facalt.111. 
3,  t*/(ivac  Tc  xal  Touc  AXXouc  ^^ftic, 
Caa  TC  X1T*  At^'jnTov  xal  iXXa  Ttvd 
Tdiv  i8vdiv  iodCo'jotv. 

17  6e«  infra. 

ts  See  Brentano  on  Lev.  XL  42. 
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Again  I  we  may  for  our  present  purpose  disregard  the  animals 
not  found  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries  —  the  Qua- 
drumana  or  ape-tribe,  Hying  in  warmer  regions,  and  like  the  pea- 
cocks imported  by  Solomon's  fleet  from  Ophir  as  a  foreign  curiosity  *; 
the  camiyorous  ^pouch"  or  kangaroo  tribe  (marsupalia),  as  the  mar- 
supial marten,  and  the  opossums,  most  formidable  enemies  to  poultry, 
yet  occurring  chiefly  in  America;  the  teethless  species  (Edentata), 
only  found  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  sluggish  and  stupid 
creatures  with  protruded  maxillaries  and  long  claws,  as  the  singu- 
lar ^duck-billed  quadruped"  (omithorhynchus  paradoxus),  the  ant- 
eaters,  the  scaly  armadillo,  and  the  despised  sloth  (bradypus) ;  most 
of  the  ''thick-skinned  animals'*  (Pachydermata  seu  Hultungula)  in- 
cluding the  largest,  if  not  the  strongest^  of  all  terrestrial  animals,  the 
sagacious  elephant  and  the  unwieldy  hippopotamus,  the  unequal- 
toed  tapir  and  the  imperyious  rhinoceros,  all  of  which  are  indigenous 
to  Africa  and  the  warmer  districts  of  Asia,  although  the  swine,  yalued 
by  some,  abhorred  by  others,  belongs  to  the  same  order';  again,  the 
wild  species  of  the  ''one-hoofed"  quadrupeds  (Solidungula),  the  qnagga, 
the  dauy*,  and  the  zebra,  shlinning  the  abodes,  and  defying  the  sub- 
jection, of  man ^,  although  the  wild  ass  (onager)*  is  by  many  tribes 
of  eastern  Asia  preferred  to  any  other  game*;  the  wild  Ruminants, 
as  the  American  llama,  the  new-world  yicugna,  and  the  graceful 
giraffe,  the  fleet  inhabitant  of  African  deserts,  the  bison,  the  buffalo, 
and  aurochs  (Bos  uru:)) ;  the  Seal-tribe  (Pinnipeda),  as  the  Arctic 
phocidae,  the  sea  dog,  the  seal,  and  the  formidable  walrus  (trichechus 
rosmarus)  with  its  terrible  tusks ;  and  the  huge  Whale-tribe  (Cetacea), 
mostly  inhabiting  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Ocean,  comprising 
the  most  colossal  animals  in  existence,  the  Greenland  whale,  up  to 
80  feet  long  and  60  tons  in  weight,  with  its  dangerous  fringes  of 
homy  fibres  instead  of  teeth,  and  the  spermaceti  whale  (physiter) 
attaining  eyen  a  length  of  100  feet,  the  rapacious  narwhal  and  the 
dolphin,  liying,  like  the  preceding,  upon  polyps,  mollusks,  and  fishes, 
the  herbiyorous  Arctic  and  Atlantic  sea-cow,  and  the  Indian  mer- 
maid; many  of  the  ''Swimming  birds"  (Natatores),  as  the  polar-diyers 
(oolymbidae),  the  penguins  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans;  and  the  similarly  formed  fishes  of  the  tropical  seas  of  the 

t  1  Ki.  X.  22^  2  Cbr.  IX.  21.  *  Alio  called  Kolan  by  the  Tartars, 

*  Bee  mfra,  or  Garkur;  see  Brehm  1.  c  p.  S6S. 

*  Hippotigrif  Buchellii;  weeBrekm, 

Illattrirtes  Thierl.  n.  875.  •  Comp.  Mariiai.  XIIL  £p.  97, 100; 

4  Bee  Cumm.  on  ae&.-pp.  878,  379.     P/m,  YUL  43,  i4  or  68,  60. 
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order  Fectognatlii,  as  the  hedgehog  fish,  the  thomback,  and  the  uni- 
oom  fish,  distending  their  bodies  and  then  appearing  like  floating 
globes  ^ 

The  Hebrews,  moreoyer,  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  instinct- 
ively spared  many  birds  which  delighted  them  either  by  their  beautiful 
plumage  or  their  melodious  voice  (the  Ganores  and  Sylvidae),  and 
which  they  deemed  too  harmless  to  be  persecuted,  especially  those  of  the 
order  of  Incessores,  including  the  thrushes  (merulidae)  and  the  linnet, 
the  fieldfare  and  the  blackbird,  the  lark  and  nightingale,  the  ham- 
mer and  ortolan ,  the  red-breast  and  the  wren ,  swifts  and  swallows, 
the  finches  and  the  sparrow,  the  cuckoo,  the  parrot,  and  the  peacock; 
though  many  of  these  birds  fell  and  fall  a  prey  to  Sybarites  in  all 
climes*.  And  lastly,  some  animals  were  probably  left  untouched, 
because,  being  more  useful  by  their  labour  than  by  their  death,  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  to  diminish  them  by  untimely  slaughter*; 
to  this  category  we  may  count  the  horse  and  the  camel ,  the  ass  and 
the  mule,  invaluable,  if  not  indispensable,  in  the  East  both  for  agri- 
culture, travel,  and  commerce,  though  even  these  animals  were,  as 
they  still  are,  killed  for  food  by  various  notions^*,  just  as  the  ox,  so 
serviceable  to  the  husbandman,  was  eaten  by  the  Hebrews  and  nearly 
every  other  people  *  K 

Now  leaving  all  these  creatures  out  of  view,  we  may  suppose  that, 
at  first,  a  natural  aversion  induced  men  to  abstain  from  some  animals 
which  inspired  them  with  disgust  either  by  their  appearance  or  their 
habits.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason  of  mere  loathing  that  many 
avoided,  nay  abhorred,  the  dirty  and  mire-loving  swine,  which  soon 


7  On  the  Fauna  of  Palestine,  which 
include  some  Indian  and  many  Ethio- 
pic  types,  especially  among  the  mam- 
malia, pointing  to  an  eariy  immigra- 
tion, tee  Natnrforscher,  I.  282  ifq, 
(notes  of  a  Lectnre  delivered  by  Tris- 
tram, in  the  Bojral  Society). 

•  Comp.  ^o/m.  De  Aliment.  Facolt. 
m.  19;  Celsust  Be  Medio.  IL  18. 

*  See  Conmi.  on  Lev.  L  96,  97. 

to  On  the  camei  see  supra  p.  56,  the 
ass  p.  68;  on  the  mule  being  eaten 
comp.  Joseph,  Antiq.  XII.  ni.  4 ;  on 
the  korse  as  food  see  Joseph.  1.  c; 
Herod.  I.  133  (the  Persians);  /Vv/. 
I>e  Sollert.Anioi.  o.2;  Ckimm.  onLev. 
I.p.  89  notes  11, 12;  also  2  KL  XXm. 


11;  Herod.  L  189;  VIL  40;  Xen.  Cy- 
rop.  ^"III.  III.  12;  Herodian.  Y.  6; 
TaeU.  Germ.  c.  10 ;  Gaien,  De  Aliment. 
Facalt.  m.  2;  Justin,  I.  10;  Kieuker, 
Zend  Avesta,  II.  264 ;  Boeh,  Hieroz. 
I.  II.  10;  Memers,  Oesch.  der  Belig. 
L  224—226;  it  is  eaten  hy  some  Ma- 
hommedan  sects  (comp.  Niehmkr^  Be- 
schreih.  v.  Arah.  p.  1 78),  the  Bedonins 
of  southern  Arabia  (Burekhardif  Be- 
dainen,  p.  196),  and  there  are,  as  Is 
well  known,  at  preeent  mai^  hippo- 
phagi  in  various  parte  of  the 
tinent. 

HComp.  1  KLXDL  tl| 
ever,  supra  p.  68  note  Iti. 
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became  the  very  type  of  uncleanneBs  \  and  allBeptiles^,  which,  though 
highly  developed  in  their  muscular  system,  are  partly  repulsive  by  the 
clammy  sliminess  of  their  bodies,  and  partly  detestable  on  account  of 
their  lurking  rapaciousness,  and  which  include  the  only  venomous  ani- 
mals, the  serpents,  laden  by  legend  with  the  curse  of  eternal  and  deadly 
enmity  against  man,  and  not  unnaturally  identified  with  the  principle 
of  physical  and  moral  evil,  with  disaster  and  sin*.  Dislike,  in  fact, 
caused  many  to  shun  "every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  upon  the 
earth,  whatsoever  goes  upon  the  belly,  and  whatsoever  goes  upon 
all  four"^.  Most  people  have,  it  is  true,  reconciled  themselves  to 
the  turtle-tribe  (Cheloniae),  especially  on  account  of  the  Edible 
Tortoise  (chel.  esculenta)  dear  to  many  —  even  to  Hindoo  priests*  — 
for  the  famous  turtle-soup ,  if  not  on  account  of  the  giant  tortoise 
(chel.  mydas)  yielding  the  beautiful  tortoise-shell;  some  feast  with 
zest  on  the  hind  legs  of  the  green  water-frog;  while  others  justly 
delight  in  keeping  the  green  tree-frog  (hyla  arborea)  in  their  hou- 
ses, and  trust  to  it  as  a  weather-prophet:  yet  who  can  be  surprised 
that  the  Hebrews,  supposing  them  even  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  these  animals  and  their  qualities,  were  nevertheless  disinclined 
to  deviate  from  the  general  principle  of  viewing  every  reptile  as 
^an  abomination"  (y^)  * ;  that  they  prominently  kept  in  view  such 
species  of  the  class  as  the  predatory  and  gluttonous  river-tortoise 
(aspidonectes) ;  associated  even  with  the  most  tempting  frog  the 
plump  and  sluggish,  ugly  and  tuberculated  toad  equally  ofiensiVe 
to  sight  and  smell ;  and  eagerly  shunned  every  licard-like  animal 
that  exhibits  the  slightest  affinity  to  the  terror-inspiring  croco- 
dile, though  the  people  of  Nubia  and  of  Upper  Egypt  eat  the  croco- 
dile^, and  the  Hindoos  did  not  refrain  from  the  alligator*? 

Again,  physical  aversion  no  doubt  prompted  the  Hebrews  to  keep 
aloof  from  most  of  the  Invertebrate  animals,  endowed  with  organs  so 
rudimentary  and  imperfect,  that  for  a  long  time  their  very  right  to  a 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom  was  disputed;  for  those  creatures  lack 


*  ReptUia,  Amphibia. 

t  Bee  Oomm.  on  Oen.pp.  117,  118; 
eomp.  BecMon  Lev.  XL  fol.  29*9*^0 
aeipent  it  the  root  of  all  ondeannets 
aBddin"(irsr:ii);  Vaik.Cknil.  l\il,ed. 
Lemo.  KTsr.ii  ns  5^sn  n^  57  i»~3  ksv  to 
(Le.  menstmation,  tee  on  XV.  19 — 24). 

«  Lev.  XL  41, 42,  which  words  aptly 
describe  the  four  printipal  divisions 


of  reptiles,  the  four-footed  turtle 
(clieloniiX  the  lixards(saari)  and  frogs 
(batrachiae),  and  the  feetless  ser- 
pents, thougfa  a  few  of  the  sauri  and 
of  the  batmchiae  have  two  or  no  feet. 

»  Mami  V.  18;  Y^av.  I.  177. 

«  Lev.  XL  41,  42. 

V  Burckhardt^  Beisen  in  Kubien, 
p.  57  (Germ.  Transl.). 

•  Manm^  HIMr.lLoo. 
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even  the  fiskcalty  of  sensation  which  secures  communion  with  the  ex- 
ternal world,  some  consisting  merely  of  a  series  of  soft  alimentary  ca- 
nals or  a  stomach,  others  possessing  sanguineous  vessels  and  centres  of 
nerves,  while  none  are  provided  with  the  entire  osseous,  muscular, 
and  nervous  systems  that  distinguish  the  higher  classes,  and  impart 
to  them  a  variety  of  shape,  heauty,  motion,  and  intelligence ;  they  were, 
moreover,  for  the  most  part,  considered  repulsive  in  several  respects, 
for  they  include  those  myriad  swarms  of  vermin  which,  however  in- 
dispensahle  *pj.  the  great  chain  of  organic  life,  constantly  prey  on 
man's  rest,  his  comfort,  and  his  property,  compel  him  to  an  unceasing 
warfare  of  offence  and  defence,  and  are  hence  in  many  Eastern  cos- 
mogonies described  as  productions  of  the  sinister  or  destructive 
power  in  nature,  of  Ahriraan  or  ^phon:  among  them  are  the  pre- 
daceous  and  insidious  spider,  though  at  all  times  men  have  been 
found  who  ate  spiders  even  with  a  relish*;  the  louse,  the  flea,  and  the 
disgusting  bug  bred  by  uncleanness;  the  voracious  caterpillar;  the 
mischievous  moth  —  the  cloth-  and  fur-moth,  and  worse  than  all  the 
corn-moth ,  often  a  pest  in  granaries ;  the  fly  in  its  endless  varieties, 
harassing  and  tormenting,  spoiling  and  destroying  —  the  carrion-, 
chamber-,  cherry-,  stubble-,  leaf-,  fungus-,  and  horse-fly;  the  beetle 
tribe  with  their  larvae  or  grubs  doing  incalculable  injury  to  our  com 
vegetables,  and  trees,  though  we  must  acknowledge  the  medicinal 
utility  of  the  poisonous  Spanish  fly  (lytta  vesicatoria) ;  the  hemiptera 
with  their  swarms  of  scale-insects ;  the  plant-lice  damaging  to  rose- 
trees  and  other  shrubs,  though  one  single  species,  the  coccus  cacti 
which  feeds  on  the  fig-cactus,  serves  the  use  of  man  by  the  charming 
carmine  colour  which  it  yields,  the  basis  of  scarlet;  the  angry  wasp  and 
the  revengeful  hornet  with  their  numerous  sub-tribes,  among  which, 
however,  the  cynips  (cynips  quercus),  by  stinging  certain  plants, 
produces  the  valued  gall-nut,  the  chief  substance  of  ink  and  black 
dyes ;  the  gad-  or  bot-fly  (oestrus) ,  a  plague  to  our  cattle  by  the 
eggs  which  it  deposits  on  their  shoulders  and  backs,  and  thus  in- 
directly introduces  into  their  stomachs  and  intestines ;  the  scorpion 
with  its  hollow  sting  inflicting  wounds  often  mortal,  always  painful, 
and  its  poison-bladder;  and  the  unnumbered  hosts  of  Worms,  acme 
of  which,  as  the  common  earth-worm  (lumbricus  terrestris),  are  in- 
jurious to  the  tender  radicles  of  plants,  though  the  leech  has  long  stood 
in  high  repute  as  useful  in  numerous  ailments.  Hence  the  Hebrews 
rejected  also  the  cmstaceoos  or  shelled  animals,  ontempted  by  the 

*  See  Brehm^  Illustrirtes  Naturleben,  VL  pp.  667  499. 
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dainties  of  lobster  and  crab,  of  prawn  and  sbrimp,  counting  them 
rather  among  the  ''creeping  things  with  many  feet"  which  they  held 
in  abomination  (y^)  S  and  coupling  them  with  the  troublesome  and 
tormenting  fish-parasites,  the  wood-louse  tribe  —  the  water-flea  and 
the  barnacle,  the  lirmed  glomeris  and  the  milliped.  They  even  left 
untouched  all  M ollusks :  these  indeed,  on  account  of  their  perfectly 
developed  vital  organs,  have  been  justly  compared  with  the  trunk 
of  the  higher  classes  of  animals  deprived  of  head  and  limbs;  in  many 
cases  they  live  in  beautiful  and  finely  convoluted  shells,  applicable 
to  various  useful  and  ornamental  purposes,  as  the  pearly  and  the 
paper  nautilus,  the  large  cowrie,  the  fiery  oven,  and  the  trumpet 
snail,  and  in  other  instances  they  yield  an  admirable  purple-coloured 
juice  formerly  employed  in  dying  the  most  costly  stuffs',  or  they 
furnish  precious  pearls  and  the  glittering  mother-of-pearl,  as  the 
fresh-water  and  the  marine  pearl-mussel  (mya  margaritifera) ;  yet 
they  are  hardly  inviting  as  food  on  account  of  the  soft  and  slimy 
mantle  that  covers  most  of  them  like  a  sack,  whether  they  have  a 
shell ',  or  not,  as  the  slugs,  and  whether  that  shell  is  one  entire 
piece,  as  in  the  snail,  or  consists  of  two  parts,  as  in  the  mussels; 
they  include  such  monsters  as  the  great  cuttle-fish  (octopus  vulga- 
ris, the  polypes  of  the  ancients),  which,  possessing  most  formidable 
tentacula  no  less  than  twelve  feet  long,  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
fiction  of  huge  sea-monsters  (Kraken)  so  frequently  introduced  in 
northern  legends.  Therefore  it  can  well  be  understood,  that  many  na- 
tions, and  among  them  the  Hebrews,  remained  insensible  to  the 
reputed  delicacy  and  nutritiousness  of  the  oyster,  the  edible  snail 
(helix  pomatia),  the  cockle,  and  the  large  class  of  conchifera^ 

Next  to  physical  dislike,  a  regard  for  health  naturally  guided 
the  early  generations  in  the  selection  of  food;  but  just  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  measure  the  former  by  our  present  notions,  so  it  would 
be  uncertain  to  estimate  the  latter  by  our  present  knowledge  and 
experience.  In  primitive  and  unscientific  times,  the  one  no  doubt 
exercised  no  mean  influence  upon  viewing  the  other;  for  that  wich  is 
externally  repulsive,  unclean,  or  clammy,  was  commonly  suspected  as 
unwEolesome  and  injurious ^  Let  us,  instead  of  all  other  instancesy 


1  Ley.  XI.  42.  with  respect  to  mollasks  in  general 

*  See  Comm.  on  £xod.pp.  489, 487.  (1.  o.  c  35),  oxkr^p69ap%a  V  ioti  xal 

*  Tettaoea  or  Conohylia.  S6oi:tirca  xal  Pf>ax^^  ^^  iauTo7c  ict^* 
«  Comp.  Galen,  De  Aliment.  Fa-  ijftrta  xiv  d>.u«^v  X^^^* 

ealt.  HL  3,  xo^XCac  hor^i^i  ffdvttc         *  Comp.  Eashbam  on  Ley.  XL  8, 

EXXi]vtc  4o9(ouotv;  but  he  obeenres  the  forbidden  animals  *%re  disgust- 
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consider  the  case  of  the  Swine,  highly  instructive  in  more  than  one 
respect:  we  shall  here  at  once  treat  of  the  suhject  fully,  in  order  to 
ohviate  the  necessity  of  returning  to  it  again,  though  by  so  doing 
we  may  seem  to  interrupt  our  present  enquiry. 

The  unclean  habits  of  the  swine  struck  the  Hebrews  so  strongly, 
that  they  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  ^The  snout  of  the  pig  resembles 
ambulant  dirt"';  swine  were  considered  as  the  fit  habitations  of  ''un- 
clean spirits"  or  ^devils",  driven  out  of  possessed  persons^;  a  man 
wallowing  in  the  last  and  most  disgusting  stage  of  drunkenness  was 
compared  with  the  swine';  Maimonides  believed  that  ''the  principal 
reason  why  the  Law  held  the  pig  in  abomination,  was  because  this 
animal  is  the  filthiest  of  all  and  feeds  on  the  filthiest  refuse",  and  he 
added  with  pardonable  exaggeratio^i,  that  it  would  have  been  a  strange 
anomaly  if  the  Hebrews,  upon  whom  the  most  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness was  enjoined  even  with  respect  to  their  camp',  had  been  permit- 
ted to  rear  pigs,  whereby  ''the  streets  of  their  towns,  nay  their  very 
houses  must  become  more  foully  offensive  than  privies,  as  is  at  pre- 
sent seen  in  the  countries  of  the  Franks"  *'.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  well 
known,  regarded  the  pig  as  hateful  to  sun  and  moon;  they  deemed 
it  so  singrularly  contaminating  by  its  ''uncleanness",  ''unholiness",  and 
"all-devouring  voracity,  unsparing  even  of  its  own  young  and  of 
men"*',  that  any  person  who  had  accidentally  touched  a  pig,  was 


ing,  and  ii^'ure  and  heat  the  body" ; 
tee  also  Rosenm.  SchoL  ad  Lev.  XI. 
pp.  59, 60,  the  legislator  'His  mazime 
victos  animalis  generibos  Israelitis 
interdixit,  quae  citeriore  cormptiune 
vitiantar",  etc 

•  Talm.  Bench.  25',  mcras  — m  -t 
•VT  r^a?»;  ibid.  43*';  comp.  also  2  Pet. 
n.  22 ;  Maim.  Mor.  Nev.  UI.  48. 

7  Comp.Hatth.YIU.28— 32;  Mark 
V.  2—13;  Luke  VXIL  27—36. 

•  Taikut  Shimeoni  c  61 ,  fol.  16*, 
vrti  trta  "fa^rnr  *rma  (in  the  well 
known  legend  taken  fh>m  *^^S2ii  o-'-rr, 
of  the  planting  of  the  vine  jointly 
by  Koah  and  Satan). 

•  Comp.  Dent.  X\XU    13—15. 

!•  Maim.  Mor.  Kev.  IIL48.  Accord- 
ing to  Jewish,  writings,  the  image 
of  the  pig  is  derived  from  *Hhe  un- 
clean spirit",  L  e.  Satan  (r»sn  ir-ns 


\  rmpa  nKWon  nrio) ;  oomp.  Laeiant. 
Instit.  lY.  17;  Arist.  Hist.  An.  YIU. 
8;  Plin.  Vm.  51  or  77;  Ael.  Nat. 
An.  Y.  45;  Varro^  B.  B.  II.  4;  C<h 
lum.  YII.  9,  10;  Spencer^  ^gg'  ^i^t. 
I.  p.  135,  'Torcas  non  tarn  immun- 
dus  qaam  immundities  ipsa  videtar." 
The  assertion  of  Porphyiy(Abst.  1.14) 
that  swine  were  unknown  in  Canaan 
and  Phoenicia,  is  haiardoos  and  un- 
sopported,  though  they  were  not 
bred  by  the  Hebrews,  but  by  their 
heathen  neighbours;  oomp.  1  Clir. 
XXYII.  29—31;  Matth.  YHI.  30; 
Mark  Y.  13;  Luke  YHI.  82,  83;  XY. 
15 ;  and  Boekari^  Hieros.  L  696—698. 
"  Herod.  XL  47;  Sv  6i  Ai^.  (iiop^v 
fjYTiVTot  6rjp(ov  tlvoi;  PhU.  Is.  8, 
Ti^iV  Sv  dvCcpov  CAov  'ffjfoGvToi;  Ael. 
Nat.An.X.16,'.l|i(9Tjeav  Ai^.  xh  Cdiev 
oic  {Auoopov  xai  nd|i^pov ;  oomp.  Jih 
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obligedinstantly  to  plunge  into  the  water,  dressed  as  he  was;  swine- 
herds, detested  and  disgraced|  Hhongh  of  pure  Egyptian  blood",  were 
forbidden  to  enter  any  of  the  national  temples,  or  to  intermarry 
with  any  other  class  or  caste;  and  the  Egyptian  priests  and  all  those 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  rigidly  abstained  from  pork,  except  on  one 
solitary  occasion  which  will  presently  be  noticed  K  The  same  food  was 
scmpulously  shunned  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  hardly  ever  kept  swine'; 
by  Libyan  tribes,  as  the  Barcaeans,  who  followed  the  Egyptians' ; 
by  the  Comani  in  Pontus,  who  deemed  it  a  pollution  of  their  temples 
to  admit  a  pig  within  the  precincts  of  their  towns  ^;  by  the  Scythians, 
who  ^ever  sacrificed  swine  nor  suffered  them  to  be  reared  in  their 
country  at  all"  *;  and  the  Galatians  in  Pessinus,  who  shrank  from  touch- 
ing any  part  of  the  swine  \  It  was  prohibited  to  the  Zabii  ^ ;  to  the  holier 
orders  of  the  Hindoos,  who  abhorred  it  as  much  as  human  flesh  ',  and  the 
more  so  as  the  latter  and  pork  were  considered  almost  perfectly  alike 
in  taste  and  smell ' ;  and  to  the  Parsees,  because  swine  were  believed  to 
devour  the  impure  creatures  of  the  evil  demon,  or  the  kharfe$ier$^\ 
The  same  antipathy  was  shared  by  the  Phoenicians ' ',  and  the  Syrians 
in  Hierapolis,  who  regarded  it  as  an  abomination  to  eat  or  to  sacrifice 
swine  ^\  From  the  temple  of  Hercules  or  Melkarth  in  Ghtdes  (Cadiz), 


seph.  c.  Ap.  n.  14;  Plut,  Symp.  IV. 
V.  2,  3,  ci  hi  (69(jLop7ov  T2  uc  xal  9oXe- 
p6v  xtX.;  o6(iv  7dp  £X.Xo  ^op^^piij 
yaipov  oStob  «al  t63ioic  ^utcapotc  xal 
dxattdpxoic  6pwtitv;  Aihcn.  Deipnos. 
Vn.  55. 

1  Comp.  HerotL^  PhU.,  and  AeL  11. 
CO.  The  mythical  or  ootmic  reasons 
assigned  for  this  ayersion  do  not 
concern  us  here;  oomp.  f.  L  Nork^ 
YergleichendeMythologie,p.  19(«*Ty- 
phon  fHsst  in  Oestalt  eines  wilden 
Schweines  dem  Osiris  die  Zeugangs- 
theile  ab*  d.  h.  der  Winter  hemmt 
die  YegeUtion"). 

s  Porpk.  AbsU  L  14,  o6Si  vGv  iv 
Ai9tor(^  ^aolv  op&o9ai  t^C^^ov  toOto. 
.   s  ffcrod.  lY.  186. 

«  Sirabo  XIL  rm.  •,  p.  575. 

*  Merod.  lY.  63. 

•  Pams,  YIL  zru.  5,  though  the 
oonneciion  of  this  custom  with  the 
life  of  Attes  is  mythical ;  oomp.^raifii, 
Katurgesch.  der  Sage,  IL  111. 


7  Ilotting.  Hist.  Or.  p.  186. 

«  Manu  y.  14;  AeL  Kat.  An.  XYI. 
37,  'jv  hi  iv  'Ivioic  o(i  ^aoi  fCvco^ai,  • . . 
|x'j3dTT0vTai  ti  xal  lo8(eiv  toO(c  to? 
Ccdou  xT>.. ;  though  the  statements  of 
Aelian  (1.  c.  III.  3),  borrowed  from 
Ctesias,  tliat  no  swine  were  bred  in 
India,  is  exaggerated  (comp.  Arisi, 
Hist.  An.  YUI.  27,  Krv^oCac,  o6x  wv 
(i;t6i:trroc;  Phitosir.  ApolL  H.  28). 

•  Galen.  De  Alim.  Fac  m.  2. 

1^  ^/>i>^^/,  Avesta,II.p.XLIII;  see, 
however,  infra, 

« •  fferodian,  Y.  6  (to6toiv  -ydp — jjoU 
pov  —  dicc(/CTo  Ootv(x«Bv  v6|ii<|i); 
comp.,  however,  Lampridha^  Yit.He- 
iiog.  21,  32  (ezhibuit  et  sumina 
apruna;  •  • .  alia  die  de  pords). 

»  Lmeiant  8>t.  Dea  o.  54,  e6ac  Si 
l«.<Mvac  iva^iac  vO|ii(CevT8C  oGxs  66ot»- 
9iv  o&TC  otxiovTot;  eomp.  IHon  Cass. 
LXXIX.  11;  see,  however,  o 
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women  and  swine  were  excluded  ".  Pork  was  denounced  as  detestable 
by  Mobammed'^;  it  was  and  is  still  abhorred  by  tbe  Druses**;  by 
tbe  Christian  Copts,  following  probably  the  example  of  their  Egyp- 
tian ancestors,  though  they  eat  the  wild  boar**;  by  tbe  Arabs  and 
Turks'^;  and  most  of  the  South  American  tribes**. 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  pork  was  consumed  by  many  ancient 
nations,  who  acknowledged  it  as  wholesome  nourishment.  The  Greeks 
heard  without  surprise  of  Homer's  divine  swineherd'*,  although 
the  transformation  of  Ulysses'  friends  into  grovelling  swine  was  to 
them  equally  intelligible.  The  Komans  paid  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  pigs'*;  among  them  pork  was  employed  medicinally 
for  very  numerous  purposes '  *,  it  formed  an  impoi*tant  item  in  their 
ordinary  dief ,  and  Was  in  a  variety  of  ways  dressed,  as  a  delicious 
dainty  not  only  with  care,  but  so  expensively  that  sumptuary  lawa 
were  enacted  to  check  the  extravagance'*.  Galen *^  declared,  as  the 
result  of  long  observation,  that  ^of  all  victuals  pork  is  the  most  nu- 


"  Si/.  Hal.  Pan.  HI.  22,  23,  Femi- 
neos  probibent  gressus,  ac  limine 
curant  Baetigeroa  arcere  sues. 

1*  Koran  U.  168;  V.  4;  VI.  146 
(**for  this  is  an  abomination"  jm^)); 
XVI.  116. 

>*  Seeizen,  Beisen,  I.  102. 

>•  Comp.  ZaM^,  Mod.  Egypt  ni.  188  > 
Sonnini,  Vo^'age,  m.  293,  les  Coptes 
ne  s'en  nourissent  jamais,  non  plas 
que  les  3Iabom^tans,  en  sorte  que 
rien  n'est  plus  rare  que  cet  animal 
dans  le  8ald. 

17  Comp.  PNn,  VDI.  52  or  78,  in 
Arabia  suillum  genus  non  vivit;  Sol. 
c.  33  (suiUis  camibus  prursus  absti- 
nent ;  sane  hoc  animalis  genus,  si  in- 
vectum  iUofaerit,moritor  illico);  So' 
ZOJNM.  Hist.£ccl.  VI.38 ;  //iVroir.Adv. 
Jovinian.  IL  7  nifV.  p.  834  ed.Valar8i; 
Spencer^  I^gg*  ^i^t.  L  vu.  4,  p.  132. 
The  pig  is,  besides  corpses  and  blood, 
the  only  object  the  touch  of  which 
the  Bedouins  consider  unlawful  (ha- 
Hm)\  Barekk.  Beduinen,  p.  80;  Saic, 
Koran,  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  9 1 ;  Lane^  Mod. 
£g3'pt.  I.  131. 

>9  Rosenm.  Morgenland,  IL170,171. 

>•  Comp.  Horn.  Od.  XIV.  80,  8 J, 


lo8ie  . . .  yj^i^t*  dxdp  oidXouc  ^e  ouac 
fjLVT^oTfjpe;  Kouotv;  see  Aihen.  Deipn. 
IX.  17;  Porph.  Abst.  I.  14;  m.  20, 
T]  hi  uc  ^'joei  7^70vc  rpic  to  o^aiff^vai 
xai  xoLTa^poiS^vai;  comp.,  however, 
Boehart,  Hieroz.  I.  p.  707. 

>o  Varro  B.  B.  IL  4,  suillum  pecus 
donatum  ab  natora  dicunt  ad  epu- 
landum;  Lactant  Instit.  IV.  17. 

31  Comp.  Plin,  XX.  13  or  51 ;  XXI. 
21  or  89;  XXIL  25  or  69;  XXVIII.  9 
or  37 ;  etc.  etc. 

22  Comp.  Galen.  1.  c.  II.  1,  ^aCvcxai 
^oOv  Td  Tc  ^o{pcia  xpia  .  .  .  roXHjv 
*/pt(av  Totc  dvdpdinoic  T:apc/6(jLCva ; 
CelsuSt  De  Bledic.IL  18,  inter  domes- 
ticas  quadrupedes  levissima  suilla 
est,  gravissima  bubula;  see  Trusen, 
Sitten,  Qebrauche  und  Krankheiten 
der  alten  Hebriier,  p.  31. 

«a  Plin,  Vm.  51  or  77,  neque  alio 
ex  animali  numerosior  materia  ga- 
neae;  quinquaginta  prope  sapores, 
cum  ceteris  singuli;  hino  censoria- 
rum  legum  pagina  etc.;  J  then.  III. 
48,  49;  IX.  19. 

34  L.c.  III.  2,  19;  see  also  Porph^. 
Abst.  I.  15. 
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tritions"  ^  and  he  found,  for  instance,  that  gladiators  and  others  engaged 
in  athletic  exercises  visibly  lost  strength  if,  instead  of  pork,  they 
took  the  same  quantity  of  any  other  meat.  Similar  opinions  were  enter- 
tained among  many  tribes  eyen  in  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa, 
by  whom  pork  was  not  only  deemed  healthier  than  beef^  mutton,  and 
goose,  but  eminently  suitable  for  invalids'.  Pork  forms  a  staple  food 
in  China,  where  the  pig  is  one  of  the  chief  victims  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  and  to  the  manes  of  Confucius  '.  It  is  commonly  eaten  by  the 
people  of  India  ^;  it  is  permitted  even  to  the  Farsees,  provided  that 
due  precautions  are  taken  that  the  pig  does  not  consume  unclean  crea- 
tures within  a  year  of  its  slaughter  *;  and  it  is  held  lawful  by  the  oriental 
Christians,  who  yet  abstain  from  camel's  flesh.  The  Jews  had  con- 
stantly to  bear  the  taunting  irony  of  other  nations  *^because  they  do 
not  eat  the  most  eligible  meat"'.  Jewish  writers  themselves,  as  Philo 
and  the  physician  Isaac  ben  Soleiman  living  in  the  tenth  century, 
admit  the  excellence  and  nourishing  qualities  of  pork^ ;  and  the  most 
rigorous  Talmudism,  believing  bacon  to  be  a  remedy  against  con- 
sumption and  atrophy,  allows  it  to  Jews  suffering  from  these  and 
similar  complaints. 

Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  pork  was 
from  early  periods,  shunned  by  many  on  account  of  its  own  or  the 
pig's  injurious  properUes.  It  was  regarded  with  repugnance  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  who  contended,  that  ''it  engenders  many  super- 
fluous humours"*.  Maimonides  declared  that  ^pork  is  too  juicy  and 
too  rich  to  be  recommended  as  food",  and  he  enlarged  this  observation 
into  the  general  rule,  that  ''all  animals  forbidden  by  the  Law  are  un- 


1  ndvTaBviSt9|idT«vi]  odpSxwv  ud»v 
ioTi  Tpo9t|i€»TdTt2,  or  t6v  uAv  t1); 
oapxh^  o6(iv  div  ^UAo  Tpo^iiM&TCpov 
Ij^oic  tOptlv. 

s  Comp.  Memert^  Oesch.  der  Belig. 
L  pp.  230, 231 ;  tee  Maimon,  Mor.  Nev. 
IU.4S. 

s  De  Paum,  Beoherehai,  pp.  169 
/^.  etc. 

«  Bokiem,  Alt.  Ind.II.  163. 

ft  Clomp.  Spiegel  L  o. 

•  PhU,  8ymp.  IV.  nr.  4,  comp.  r.  1 

otv ;  cobip.  Joseph.  De  Maccab.  c  5, 
did  t(  jdp  rffi  96ota>c  xc}^apt9|Ai>r|C 


fttYCav  P(cXX6tt^  xtX.  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  yn.  p.  71S  ed.  Sylb.;  Arte- 
midorui,  Oneirocrit.  1. 72,&pi9Ta  tcioi 
xd  xotpcTa. 

7  Comp.  74i/jii.  Choll.  17*  (...3*9  ^ 
^^rrm  nrr,  i.  o.  baoon) ;  Pkilo,  De  Con- 
cap.c4,Op.n.352(Xcpoa((uv)iiivouY  t6 
6aiv  yIvoc  ^SiOTOv  dvo|iio).67T|Tat  ra^d 
Tolc  XP«»I^^^^0;  Sprengel,  Hutoire 
de  la  M^decine,  trad,  firan^.  de  Jour- 
dan,  H.  823  rU  — Is.b.  Sol  —  Tante 
la  chair  de  pore  oomme  on  aliment 
irte-tain*',  in  bis  work  Liber  de  diae- 
tis  uniyersalibos  et  particolaribus 
ed.  Pofthii,  BasiL  1570). 

*  PluL  Is.  c.  5,  roXXil^v  cotoOvxa  f:t- 
pCrrtootv. 
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wholesome  nutriment"*;  whereas  ruminants,  because  thoroughly  mas- 
ticating their  food,  and  perfectly  separating  the  good  from  the  delete- 
rious humours,  yield  healthful  meat '  ^  This  view  occurs  in  many  an- 
terior and  subsequent  writers,  variously  and  often  strangely  modi- 
fied '  K  Pork  was  pronounced  injurious  not  only  to  the  health  of  the 
body,  but  to  the  vigour  and  clearness  of  mind ' '.  The  swine,  ^by  far 
the  most  brutish  of  all  animals",  was  by  some  of  the  stoics  considered 
as  consisting  merely  of  flesh,  without  any  vestige  of  soul  or  of  a 
higher  power  beyond  the  preserving  principle  of  animal  life  * '. 

But  the  pig  was  brought  into  disrepute,  not  more  by  its  habits, 
than  by  the  cutaneous  disorders  to  which  it  is  unquestionably  subject, 
especially  in  the  East,  and  by  which,  as  many  believed,  consumers  of 
pork  are  certain  to  be  affected.  The  Talmud  remarks,  *^Ten  measures 
of  pestilential  sickness  were  spread  over  the  earth,  and  nine  of  them 
fell  to  the  share  of  pigs"  '\  ''Pork  is  detested",  observes  Plutarch,  ^'be- 
cause  foreign  nations  generally  abhor  scab  and  leprosy,  and  even  be- 
lieve that  these  diseases  destroy  men  by  contagion ;  for  under  the 
belly  the  pig  is  full  of  leprosy  and  scabby  eruptions  ^^,  which  are 
supposed  to  appear  on  the  surface  in  consequence  of  some  internal 
taint  or  disorder"  *  *.  It  suffices  to  refer  with  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
well-known  assertion  of  Tacitus,  that  ''the  Jews  abstain  from  pork  on 
account  of  the  loathsome  affliction  of  leprosy ,  by  which  they  were 
once  disgraced,  and  to  which  the  pig  is  liable"  ^^  Even  drinking 
the  milk  of  the  ''unholy"  swine  was  supposed  to  engender  leprosy 
and  scabby  ulcers,  ''diseases  utterly  hateful  to  all  Asiatics"**.   An 


'  Maim.  Mor.  Nev.  III.  48 ;   comp. 
Rashb,  on  Lev.  XI.  3. 

10  Comp.  Spencer^  ^gg*  Bill.  I.  vii. 
1,  pp.  116,  117. 

1 1  Comp.  Clem.  Alex,  Strom,  n.  p.  405 
ed.  Sylb.,  the  richneM  of  fuch  meat 
as  pork  leadi  to  luxoiy  and  intempe- 
rance (6oa  5p6oct  i:(ova . . .  Tpu^r|Ticu9t 

i>  At  beans  were  proccribed  by  the 
Pythagoraeans  because  checking  the 
buoyancy  of  thought;  see  fjpra  p.  66. 

*•  PluL  Symp.  V.  x.  3,  ti^|Y  5v  odpxa 

&oi:cp  d>.diY,  capcorspt&ivTiC  Cf^ip  to5 
<ta|iii>civ;  Parph.  Abtt.  III.  20,  tiq 

eapxl  xf^v  ^'JX'^i^  ^  ^<^C  0^0^  ^)^9>^  iti" 
fiiEcv;  TVm.  VIII.  51  or  77,  animalium 
hoc  maxime  brutum,  animamque  ei 


pro  tale  datam  non  inlepide  exittu- 
mabatur;  Ci€,  Kat.  Deor.  IL  64,  coi 
quidemne  putresceret,  animamlpsam 
pro  sale  datam  dicit  esse  Chrysippus. 

>«  Talm.  Kiddush.  49^  c-na  B*sp  rrm 
o-^m  'hw  nywn  xM^  rrv ;  comp.Shabb. 
129  ^rm  'crh  rwp  -ina  •^a-ta  jjc  •»,  i.  e. 
rrrA  rvep  -rms  m  ti,  see  Rashi  in  loc. 

1*  Ilsoav  ^i  uv  uic6  'Hjv  Yaotipa  Xi- 
i;pac  dvdnXcaiv  xal  ^oiptxAv  i^av^i]- 
|I^TOfV  ^pcbfjLtv. 

••  PhU.  Bymp.  IV.  ▼.  3. 
17  Tae.  Hist.  V.  4,  sue  le  abstinent 
merito  dadls,  qua  ipsos  scabies  quon- 
dam turpaverat,  cui  id  animal  ob- 
noxiam;  comp.  infra^  the  conclusion 
of  this  treatise,  esp.  p.  111. 
A^  Piui  Is.  c  8,  Twv  xi  idXa  inv^v- 
T«Bv  i£a>9cr  xd  sd>|«.aTa  Xinpav  xal 
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observing  traveller  jadicioasly  remarks,  that  the  custom  of  abstaining 
from  pork  arose,  no  doubt,  from  hygienic  rules  indispensable  under 
a  burning  sky:  this  will  not  be  disputed,  if  it  be  remembered  that 
the  species  of  pigs  found  in  hot  climates,  belongs  to  the  swine  of 
China,  Siam,  and  India,  rather  than  to  those  of  Europe;  these  Chi- 
nese pigs,  even  if  reared  in  our  colder  zones,  furnish  a  flesh  more 
delicate  indeed  than  that  of  our  common  pigs,  but  much  more  charged 
with  fat,  thereby  enfeebling  the  most  robust  constitutions,  and  produc- 
ing indigestion  and  iigurious  acids  which  are  doubly  fifttal  in  the  East 
where  the  stomach  is  generally  weakened  by  excessive  heat.  Moreover, 
the  abundance  of  greese ,  which  checks  perspiration  so  freely  engen- 
dered in  hot  countries,  causes  scabby  diseases  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
pig,  and  which  under  a  broiling  sun  easily  degenerate  into  leprosy  K 
Nor  have  modem  science  and  experience  been  able  to  contradict 
the  observations  of  former  ages.  For  not  only  has  the  hurtful  distemper 
of  swine,  freely  bringing  forth  the  tape- worm  and  long  known  under 
the  name  of  ''chalazae'^,  been  found  confirmed,  but  the  existence  of  an- 
other and  much  more  dangerous  disease  has  been  proved  —  the  Irtchin" 
osis  or  infection  by  trichinae'.  Some  years  since  it  caused  just  unea- 
siness, if  not  consternation;  in  a  few  instances  it  grew  into  an  epi- 
demic, and  appeared  even  endemic  in  certain  districts  ^  The  trichinae, 
which  were  probably  brought  to  Europe  by  the  importation  of  foreign, 
especially  Chinese  pigs,  received  that  name  about  35  years  ago*,  be- 
cause their  bodies,  fine  as  hairs  (xpfyec),  are  often  spirally  rolled 
up.    Though  sometimes  crowded  by  millions  in  one  individual  ^  they 


4»aBpixdc  T^^6TT|Ta«;  Aei,  Nat.  An. 
X.  16  (on  the  authority  of  llanetho) 
Y^LXaxToc  &t(ou  6  ifvjod^t^to^  dX^div 
ui:oir(|iicXaTot  «al  Xinpa;;  Mmehman. 
on  Lev.  XL  fol.  91*  ed.  Pressb.,  and 
Bechai  on  Lev.  XL  foL  27^  ed.  1864, 
invt  i"\\  •  •  •  t3BQ  psrn  pa*  CK  Tinn  STn 
mxo  "9s;  oomp.  Miehatl.  IL  B.  J  203, 
^Srhoever  is  aiflieted  by  a  cotaneoot 
diieaae,  were  it  but  the  common  tcab, 
must  not  eat  pork.**  On  Mveral  dif- 
eate«  of  the  pig  known  to  the  an- 
cienu  tee  JrisM.  Hi«t.  An.  YUL  21; 
Pirn.  YUL  51  or  77  (obnoxium  genus 
mortis,  anginae  maxume  et  strumae, 
L  e.  quinsy  and  scrofula);  XL  87  or 
68;  CoiuM.  &.  B.  YIL  10. 

1  Sdmum\  Yo^-age,  IIL  291,  292; 


comp.  also  J>e  Paum^  Becherches,  p. 
104,  les  prAtres  de  I'Egypte .  .  .  tA- 
chaient  principalement  d*6viter  la 
l^pre  du  corps,  la  l^pre  des  yeux  on 
la  sporophthalmie  et  la  gonorrh^ 
etc;  see  also  on  Chapt.  XIV. 

>  Cysticercus  cellulosae,  Or.  ^dXa* 
Cai  (oomp.  AHsiot  Hist.  An.  VlO.  21), 
Oerm.  Flnnen  (oomp.  Ertck  Mnd  Gru- 
her,  EncycL  L  zuv.  pp.  279—282). 

>  Triohina  spiralis. 

«  Comp.  M.  Firekow,  Die  Lehie 
von  denTrichinen,  IIL  ed.  BerL  1866, 
pp.  62,  63,  66. 

*  By  Hilton  in  1832,  and  by  Owen 
in  1835. 

•  Bodwitoh  calculated  the  number 
of  trichinae  found  in   one  man  to 
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can  be  recognised  by  the  microscope  only,  owing  not  so  much  to  their 
diminutive  size, — for  they  attain  a  length  of  one-third  to  one  half  of 
a  line  —  but  to  their  complete  transparency,  which  prevents  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  received  light.  The  generation  of  trichinae  takes  place,  in 
the  intestinal  canal  only,  from  animals  there  introduced  with  infected 
food.    Arrived  at  their  sexual  maturity,  or  between  the  twentieth 
and  the  sixtieth  day,  the  females  which  are  viviparous  are  furnished 
with  1000  to  2000  ova^;  the  very  next  day  the  new  brood  begins  to 
appear,  the  production  of  which  is  continued  for  three  weeks.   Then 
the  old  trichinae  die,  and  the  youn^  animals  immediately  commence 
their  peregrinations:  fed  by  the  fibres  of  the  flesh  which  they  irri- 
tate or  destroy,  they  work  their  way,  within  twelve  days,  through  the 
sides  of  the  canal  and  the  ligaments  (not  through  the  blood)  chiefly 
into  the  muscles,  and  penetrate  even  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
body.    The  worm  grows  till  the  25th  day,   when  it  rolls  itself  up 
spirally;  then  the  encysting  process  commences  and  is  concluded  in 
the  third  month,  while  the  calcination  of  the  capsule  or  cyst  requires 
between  18  and  24  months,  and  preserves  to  the  animal  a  truly  mar^ 
vellous  vitality,  which  has  been  found  unimpaired  even  after  upwards 
of  1 3  years  ^   The  worm  grows  in  the  muscles,  but  does  not  multiply 
there.  Hence  men  have  to  fear  no  danger  from  the  time  when  the 
worm  becomes  enclosed  in  the  capsule,  which  forms  its  prison,  and 
renders  its  further  migration  and  activity  in  the  same  body  impos- 
sible. The  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of 
trichinae  which  invade  the  muscles,  and  the  ravages  they  cause  in  the 
fibres  of  the  flesh;  but  they  are  often  sufficiently  alarming.   The  pa- 
tient is  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  with  griping, 
spasms,  and  gastric  disorders,  whence  the  illness,  in  its  first  stages, 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  cholera;  or  he  sufi'ers  from  various 
affections  of  the  muscles,  from  debility,  collapse,  and  stiffness  similar 
to  gout  and  rheumatism;  often  a  feverish  condition  ensues  not  un- 
like the  agonies  of  typhus;  and  generally  the  face  becomes  peculiarly 
swollen,  especially  near  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  assume 
an  acute  form,  and  the  persons  die  in  the  second  or  third  week  af- 
ter they  have  eaten  infected  meat;  or  serious  results  occur  only  after 
10  or  14  days,  and  death  takes  place  in  the  fourth  or  seventh  week ; 
and  in  other  instances,  though  not  ending  fatally,  a  chronic  malady  re- 
mains, consisting  in  emaciation  and  wasting  away.  The  first  mortal  case 


amount  to  upwards  of  seven  millions         f  Comp.  PagcnsUcker  ^  Die  Trichi- 

and  a  half;  see  Grost^  Elements  of     nen,  186&,  p.  92. 

path.  Anat.  1845,  p.  215.  •  Comp.  rirchom.  L  o.  pp.  9% 
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of  illness  from  trichinae  was  ascertained  in  the  year  1 86 1  in  the  yicinity 
of  Dresden  ^;  then,  to  pass  by  many  isolated  instances,  followed  an  epi- 
demic in  Flauen  in  the  Yoigtland,  where  about  30  persons  were  taken 
ill'i  and  a  more  serious  one  (in  ]  863)  at  Hettst&dt  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  where  153  persons  were  seized  and  28  died' ;  and  lastly,  in  He- 
dersleben  near  Quedlinbnrg,  a  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  the 
most  important  and  most  formidable  outbreak  of  all  took  place;  for  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  upwards  of  300  cases  and  90  deaths  were 
recorded,  all  of  them  the  effect  of  a  single  diseased  pig.  However, 
both  the  facts  and  the  apprehensions  have  been  unwarrantably  exag-' 
gerated.  For  as  a  rule,  trichinae  in  swine  are  extremely  rare;  sta- 
tistics prove,  that  they  are  found  hardly  in  one  pig  among  5,000  or 
10,000,  nay  in  one  among  50,000  ^;  they  are  fatal  only  if  they  penetrate 
into  the  muscles  in  very  large  quantities;  and  they  are  destroyed,  or 
at  least  rendered  innocuous,  by  a  temperature  above  50  ®  R6aum.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  avoid  raw  bacon  so  extensively  eaten  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  some  counties  of  England  by  agricultural  labourers ; 
and  to  refrain  from  imperfectly  smoked  sausages  prepared  of  taw 
pork,  and  from  raw  pork  minced  or  scraped,  as  commonly  taken 
with  bread  just  in  those  parts  of  Germany  in  which  the  most  fearful 
epidemics  of  trichinosis  have  raged:  but  pork  becomes  unfailingly 
harmless  by  stewing,  roasting,  and  baking,  generally  also  by  thorough 
salting,  pickling,  and  smoking.  These  precautions  suf&ce  to  avert 
disease  through  trichinae:  careful  feeding  of  the  swine,  microscopic 
examination  of  pork  by  experienced  observers,  as  now  introduced  in 
many  of  the  larger  towns  of  Germany,  and  public  slaughter-houses 
subjected  to  official  control,  may  be  recommendable  as  additional  pro- 
tections*. 


1  Gomp.  Zeudier  in  Yircbow*t  Ar- 
chly XYHL  p.  561. 

s  Gomp.  BoeUer^  Die  Trichinen- 
krankheit  und  die  Behandlong  der- 
telben  in  PUaen,  1863. 

>  Gomp.  Ruppreekif  Die  Triohinen- 
krankheit  im  Spiegel  derHettsUdter 
Endemie  betrachtet,  1864. 

4  Mjininerliin  halie  ich  et  fQr  rich- 
tig^,  observes  Tirchow,  ''dait  im 
Grotien  und  Oanzen  trichinische 
8chweine  selten  sind*'  (!•  c.  p.  37). 

•  Gomp.  Virekow  1.  c  pp.  77  s^,\ 
Fr.  KUehenmeisier  Ueber  die  Noth- 
wendigkeit  eineraUgemeinenDaroh- 


lUhnmg  einer  mikrotkop.  Fleisch- 
•chau,  Dretd.  1864;  J.  C.  Feii,  Be- 
rioht . . .  fiber  5ffentliche  Schlacht- 
hloier,  1864 ;  tee  in  general  Leuekart^ 
Untenuchangen  fiber  Trichina  spi- 
ralis, 1860;  Die  menschlichen  Para- 
siten  und  die  too  ihnen  berrfihrenden 
Krankbeiten,  1863,  vol.  I;  K.Bauknetf 
Ueber  die  Trichinen  mit  besonderer 
Berficksichtigong  der  Schutzmittel 
gegen  die  Trichinenkrankheit  bei 
Menichen,  Berlin  1864 ;  Pafftnsieeker^ 
Die  Trichinen  1865;  JL  Firekam,  Die 
Lehre  von  den  Trichinen,  in.  Edit., 
Berlin  1866;  ^.C./Vf/Lc. pp.  18—15; 
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Hence  we  may  conclude ,  that  the  Biblical  prohibition  of  pork 
was  prompted,  among  other  reasons,  by  the  diseases  which  its  con- 
sumption was  even  in  early  ages  noticed  to  produce  or  to  foster,  though 
we  are  unable  distinctly  to  point  out  those  diseases,  whether  the  tape- 
worm, trichinosis,  or  any  other  disorder  was  engendered..  If  we  add 
that  the  pig  was  known  to  be  omnivorous,  to  devour  rats  and  mice,  and 
sometimes  its  own  young,  that  it  occasionally  attacks  men  and  consumes 
human  bodies*,  and  was  even  supposed  to  feed  upon  serpents^,  we 
can  well  understand  why  the  eating  of  pork  was,  at  a  comparatively 
remote  time,  denounced  by  Hebrew  teachers  with  uncompromising 
vehemence,  and  why  it  was  enumerated  among  the  worst  abomina- 
tions of  idolatry*,  and  the  most  wicked  practices*. 

But  do  even  all  these  combined  circumstances  account  foe  the 
supreme  importance  attached  to  abstinence  from  pork?  They  hardly 
sufQce  to  explain  all  the  remarkable  facts  which  are  associated  with 
this  subject,  and  some  of  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  recall  to  the 
reader's  memory.  In  the  times  of  the  Syrian  dominion  and  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, the  Jews  preferred  the  most  horrible  tortures  and  death  itself 
to  the  defilement  of  pork;  and  the  aged  Eleazar  and  the  mother  with 
her  seven  sons  were  no  exceptional  examples  of  heroic  fortitude. 
They  considered  it  a  triumph  and  a  "glorification  of  God,  to  show 
their  constancy  by  offering  up  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice'*,  and 
they  were  certain  of  the  most  splendid  rewards  which  awaited  their 
firmness  in  the  future  world  *  *.  The  swine  was  not  only  singled  oat 
as  the  type  of  all  unclean  beasts '',  but  the  eating  of  pork  was  equi- 
valent to  forswearing  the  Law  and  to  absolute  apostasy'*.  Later,  the 


esp.  A.  C,  Gtrlach^  Die  Trichinen, 
Hannover  1866;  etc.  etc. 

*  Aelian^  Nat.  An.  X.  16  init. ,  r^  u; 
xal  Tdiv  (^(oiv  .  .  .  d^eiidic  ^/.^^t  ^^' 
{livTOt  «al  dvVpc&ro'j  Of&tiaTi  ivrv- 
yoOoa  o6«  dzi/cxai,  dXX'  ioOCct ;  Plim. 
ym.  77  or  51,  oomefte  fetni  his  non 
est  prodigiom ;  X.  63  or  83 ,  feminas 
(snbantet)  aotem  in  tantnm  efferari 
ot  hominem  lacinent,  Candida  mazi- 
me  Teste  indatnm;  XL  53  or  115, 
quia  et  tubus  terpentes  in  pabulo 
sunt;  XXIX.  4  or  23;  CoUm,  B.  B. 
Yn.  11 ,  sunt  quaedam  scrofke  quae 
mandunt  foetus  suot;  comp.  Strabo 
IT.  IV.  3,  p.  197;  Sept.  1  Ki.  XXL  19; 
XXII.  38  (O.iSsv  al  jcc  xal  ol  xOvcc 


TO  at|ia  Xa^o'j&aC  xtX.);  Talm,  Nidd. 
5»'';  Moed  Katon  24*  (ruB-^nn  iw:» 
V—;);  Bab.  Kaiu.  Toi.  19*'. 
7  ArisioL  Hist.  An.  IX.  ii.  9. 

•  Isai.  LXV.  4 ;  LXVI.  17. 

•  Isai.  LXVI.  3;  comp.  Prov.  XI. 
22;  Hatth.  VII.  6. 

<•  1  Mace.  I.  63,  64;  2  Haec  YI. 
18—31 ;  YU.  1  sqq^  37;  Joseph.  Kaoe. 
5—14. 

>i2Hacc.  VII.  9,  14,24. 

»  1  Hacc.  I.  47. 

i>  2  Hacc.  YII.  1  sqq. ;  see  Joseph. 

Hacc.  c.  5;  Ant  XIL  v.  1 ;  BelL  Jud. 
I.  I.  2;  Philo^  In  Flacc  c  11;  sobm 
editions  of  the  Sept.  read  in  Ps.  XYII 
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Yery  word  Tnn  was  avoided  as  detestable  and  replaced  by  tbe  euphe- 
mism ^HM  ^nn^;  or  if  used,  it  was  applied  as  a  byword  of  idolatrous 
nations^,  especially  of  archenemies  of  the  Jews,  such  as  the  Edomites 
and  Romans  '.  The  doorposts  of  houses  in  a  swine-breeding  town  were 
not  to  be  provided  with  the  religious  inscriptions  (mmQ)  ordained 
by  the  Law^;  and  the  rearing  of  pigs  by  Jews  was  unconditionally 
forbidden  in  any  country^,  and  even  stamped  as  an  accursed  pursuit^ 
as  was  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  since  both  alike  were  consid- 
ered to  lead  to  desertion  of  the  Jewish  faiths  Finally,  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  Israelites  to  pork  struck  the  heathens  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous characteristic  of  their  religion^,  and  it  was  believed  that  they 
would  eat  human  flesh  with  no  greater  repugnance  than  pork^  This 
peculiar  aversion  to  the  pig  must  have  had  a  peculiar  reason;  it  must 
in  some  manner  h^ve  been  connected  with  the  very  essence  of  the 
Hebrew  faith  itself.  In  seiuxhing  for  the  reason ,  we  obtain  welcome 
aid  from  statements  of  classical  writers. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  swine,  on  account  of  its  prolificness, 
was  extensively  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  fertility  of  nature  and 
of  her  productive  powers;  it  received,  therefore,  a  cosmic  significance; 
it  represented  the  main  principle  of  all  heathen  religions  —  the  eter- 


(Xvl).   14   iyop^zdo%r^oa^  6e((uv  (for 

1  Comp.  Tafm.  8habb.  110\  129**; 
Bench.  43^;  EL  LepHa  Tishbi  t.  v. 
"on^  the  tame  paraphrase  was  used 
with  reference  to  leprosy  (Taim. 
Shabb.  129'*)  and  to  sexual  inter- 
course (Talm,  Berach.  8**);  comp.  in 
Oreek  i:p47|iia  dXX.6xoTov. 

>  Ki/Xr.  hnb.  12*,  p*j  im  e^ar  Vo  cp 

3  Comp.  Abarb,  Bosh  Emun.  cXTTT. 
foL  17**,  ed.  Altona,  with  reference 
to  Ps.  LXXX.  14;  see  Eitenwiemger^ 
Entd.  Jadenth.  L  741,  75&,  779—785. 

« I^at.  YI.  9;  XL  20;  oomp.  Crei' 
zenmek,  Sohulchan  Amch,  L  121. 

*  Mithm.  Bab.  Kam.  YII.  7,  fsnm  pi 
aipra  ^  B*-rTn;  Avoth  de-Babbi  Ka- 
than  c.  35 ;  comp.  Parpk,  Abst.  L  14, 
Oo(vt«cc  )i  «al  'lovSaloi  di:lo)r ov?o, 

•  trrv,  V-wr  D^  •^r«,  Taim.  Bab. 
Kam.  82**;  Menach.  64**;  Sot.  49**; 
Talm.  Jer.  ShekaL  foL  47**  (where 


rearing  swine  is  coupled  vrith  the 
two  disgracefol  vices  of  drunkenness 
and  usuiy):  the  rule  was  fixed  ^ 
TTWic  rs  rrwV  *-ck  r*rr  —2^^  *r»?ci«>; 
oomp,  Maimatuynn  *p*t:c.5;  Yor.Dcak 
J  117;  c»n  r*vs^  fol.  106*,  rule  18. 

7  Comp.  Tacii.  Hist.  V.  4;  PhO. 
Symp.  lY.  V.  1  sqq,;  Strabo  XYL  n. 
37;  Diod.  Sic.  Fragm.  XXXIV.  1; 
Joseph.  C.  Ap.  IL  14 ;  Ant.  XTTI.  vm. 
2;  Philo^  Legat.  ad  Caium  c  45; 
Por^.  Abst  lY.  11  (^icxiXouv  i:oX- 
XAv  iniv  di:c)r6|iicvoi  C<u<bv,  i^imi  hi 

IxK  xal  vOv  t6v  x<^^P^*»v)i  P^^o^  8a- 
tir.  Fragm.  XLYU.  1. 

•  Comp.  JM9en.  XIY.  98,  Keo  di- 
stare  patant  hnmana  came  suiUam; 
oomp.  YL  160;  Maerob.  Sat.  IL  4^ 
melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse  quam 
fllium,  as  Augustus  is  reported  to 
have  observed;  oomp.  alsoJ^lteii, 
Nat.  An.  XYI.  37  (with  regard  to 
the  Hindoos),  oO«  av  7c6eatvT6  rots 
6tUDv,  Aoiccp  ouv  oM  dv^poiictCaiv  ol 
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nal  working  of  the  elements   and  of  the  innate  forces  of  matter,  a 
principle  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Hebraism,  which  rigorously  in- 
sists upon  one  personal  Deity,  creating,  ruling,  and  preserving  the 
universe  and  all  mankind.   Hence  many  pagan  nations  sacrificed  the 
swine  to  those  gods  to  whom  they  attributed  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  cattle.     Though   the  Egyptians  commonly 
avoided  the  pig  as  particularly  unclean,  they  offered  and  consumed 
one  once  every  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  full  moon ,  in  honour  of  Isis 
and  Osiris,  the  fructifying  powers  of  nature,  and  this  was  done  so 
scrupulously,  that  the  poor  who  could  not  afford  a  pig,  were  ordered 
to  shape  one  of  dough,  and  to  hallow  and  to  eat  this   imaged    The 
pig  was  indeed  believed  to  have  suggested  the  first  idea  of  ploughing 
and  the  plough-share  by  breaking  up  the  earth  with  its  protruding 
snout '  ®.   In  Egypt  it  was  no  unimportant  agent  in  securing  agricul- 
tural success;  for  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Delta, 
as  soon  as  the  subsiding  Nile  had  irrigated  the  fields,  and  when  the  sow- 
ing had  been  completed,  the  husbandmen  turned  swine  into  their  land 
to  press  the  seed  into  the  ground,  thus  protecting  the  grains  from  the 
birds;  and  at  harvest  time  pigs  were  employed  to  tread  out  the  com  *  K 
The  famous  zodiac  of  Denderah  represents  between  the  sign  of  fishes 
and  that  of  the  ram  a  man  carrying  a  small  pig,  which  points  to  the 
Egyptian  swine  offering  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  seasons*'* 
A  pig  formed  the  usual  sacrifice  for  Demeter*'.  Thus  the  Athenians 
generally  offered  one  in  their  mysteries,  which  mainly  related  to  the 
secret  activity  of  nature '^  On  Athenian  and  Eleusinian  coins,  Ceres 


•  fferod,  II.  47,  48  init.,  xoioi  |iiv 
vOvi/.Xotot  Ocotstv  Oueiv  Sc  oO  iixatcOot 
AijunTiot.  SeXiviQ  hi  xalAtovjoip  i&oO- 
votoi,  ?o5  aJToO  */p6vo'>,  t{  a^*^  ^^'V' 
ocXi^v(|i,  ToOc  Gc  tfuoavTc;^  naxiovxsi 
Ttt»v  xpcdiv;  comp.  Wilkinson  in  loc.; 
Aei.  Nat.  An.  X.  16 ,  Stav  ouv  tcovTi- 
Y*jp(Cc»9t  Tig  ocXViv^  8uo*J9iva'jT{  &xaS 
ToO  ffxouc  Oc  xtX.  ;  Piui,  Is.  c.  8,  86ov- 
Tcc  &]:«£  ^  iv  i:avoftXi^vc|i  xal  io^Cov- 
Tt;  «t)..;  comp.  c.  43.  The  Zabii  also 
eat  pork  on  a  certain  day  (oomp. 
Hottmger,  Hist.  Or.  p.  198). 

>•  Plui.  8ymp.  lY.  nr.  2;  Svi;  the 
plooghsbare  is  supposed  to  have  been 
named  from  0^. 

»  Htrod.  n.  14  (where  Wilkinson 
remarks ,  *^In  the  district  of  Oower, 


in  Sooth- Wales',  com  is  trodden  in 
by  sheep  to  this  day");  Aei.  Kat.  An. 
X.  16;  PluL  8>Tiip.  1.  c;  Plm.  XVIII. 
18  or  47  (credo  antiqaitns  factita- 
tam).  In  times  of  mice-plagaes,  the 
pigs  were  turned  among  the  mice  to 
tear  up  their  runs  (ArisM,  Hist.  An. 
VI.  XXX.  2). 

>'  Comp.  Crcuzcr,  Symb.  IV.  289. 

»  Arisloph.  Ran.  337,  338;  Maerob. 
8at.  1. 12. 

>«  Varro  B.  B.  IL  4,  Initiis  Oreris 
porci  iomioUntur;  Acliam  L  c;  £fy- 
gin.  Fab.  CCLXXVU;  the  reason  ad- 
duced by  Aelian,  ''because  the  pi^ 
iigure  the  young  crops"  is  an  improb- 
able coigectare,  although^  it  is  re- 
peated b}*  other  writers,  as  Hacrob., 
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is  figured  together  with  a  swine  K  The  Boeotians,  at  an  annual  festi- 
Yal  celebrated  in  their  sacred  grove  near  Fotniae  in  honour  of  De- 
meter  and  Kora  (Proserpine) ,  let  down  into  subterranean  chambers 
pigs  which  were  supposed  to  reappear  in  the  following  summer  at 
Dodona,  near  the  old  and  sacred  oracle' .  The  early  Romans  honoured 
Ceres  or  Tellus  after  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  pig'y  generally  a  fat  and  pregnant  sow^,  which  indeed  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  first  offering  slaughtered  to  Ceres'^,  if  not 
the  first  of  all  sacrifices*,  '^because  the  swine  is  useful  to  men  mainly 
by  its  flesh",  that  is,  by  its  death ^. 

Therefore,  pigs,  so  far  from  being  detested,  were  often  declared  holy. 
Thus  the  Syrians  in  Hierapolis,  who  neither  ate  nor  offered  swine,  did 
80,  according  to  some  ancient  authorities,  '^ot  because  they  believed 
pigs  to  be  a  pollution,  but  sacred  animals''^  The  Cretans  held  the  pig 
holy,  not  on  account  of  the  mythical  reason  put  forth  by  some  foreign 
writers,  that  a  sow  allowed  the  infant  Jupiter  to  suck  her  teats  and 
by  her  grunting  prevented  the  child's  cries  from  being  heard,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness,  whence  the  Fraisians,  a  tribe 
of  Crete,  regularly  sacrificed  a  sow  before  marriage'.    Callimachus 


Hygin.,  and  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom.  YIL 
p.  718  ed.  Sylb.  ii:t\  iidXtoxa  xdiv  &X- 
Xov  ToOc  xdptco'JC  dvop^ooci  %a\  ^&e(- 
pct);  oomp.  also  OtriV,  Fast.  1. 349 — 
352  (olta  soas  merita  caede  nocentis 
opes  etc);  Metam.  XY.  112, 113 (quia 
•emina  pando  emerit  rostro  etc). 

1  See  Creuzer,  Symb.IY.  380 ;  comp. 
pp.  291,  378. 

s  Paus.  IX.  VIII.  1 ;  Cienu  Alex.  Ad- 
mon.  ad  Gent.  p.  11  ed.  Sylb.,  fti*  V 
airCov  iv  Totc  Bcofjio^opCoic  |iit7apC- 
CovTtc  )ro(povc  Ix^XXoumv. 

>  Hor.  Epitt.  II.  I.  143,  Tellorem 
pOTCo  • .  .  piabant;  comp.  P/m.  YIII. 
51  or  77. 

^  CommtuSf  De  Katur.  Deor.  p.  168 
ed.  Osannos  (#6ou9i  I'  uc  i7x6|iiovac 
t{  Ay||iiT|Tpt  i:dvu  oixtCoc,  t&  1C0X670- 
vov .  • .  irapioT^vTtc);  Macrob,  Saturn. 
!•  12;  sus  praegnans  ei  —  ICigae  — 
mactatur,  quae  hottia  propria  eat 
terrae;  Amob.  Adv.  Nat.  YIL  22,  Tel- 
luri  matri  tcrofa  inciens  immolatur 
et  feta;  very  fat  and  quite  perfect 
pigs  were  henoe  called  parei  mysHci; 


comp.  BShr^  Symb.  U.  p.  256. 

»  Ovid,  Fast.  I.  349,  prima  Ceres 
avidae  gavisa  est  sanguine  poroae; 
comp.  also /atntfii.  X.354, 355;  YI,  447. 

>  Varro^  B.  B.  U.  4,  sus  graece 
dicitur  Oc  olim  00c  dictus,  ab  iUo 
verbo  quod  dicunt  OOstv,  quod  est 
immolare;  ab  suillo  enim  genere 
pecoris  immolandi  initium  primum 
sumptum  videtur  (comp.  Aiken.  IX. 
64);  ArisL  Ethic  Kioom.  YHI.  11; 
OvU  HeUm.  XY.  Ill,  112,  et  prima 
putatur  hostla  sus  meruisse  mori. 

7  Porph,  Abst.  L  14,  o^^i  jdp  ioti 
}^p^ot|iiov  icp^c  &XXo  Ti  uc  I)  irpic  Pp^ 
eiv;  m.  20,  ^  II S;  0^  fti'  &XXo  xt  TXi^^ 
OueoOat  ijcY^vct;  Laeiani.  InstiClY. 
17.  Among  the  northern  nationi  the 
boar  was  regarded  in  a  similar  light; 
oomp.  BMr,  Symb.  IL  260. 

•  Ludan^  Dea  Syr.  c  54,  iXkoi  V 
06  ofloc  iv«7<ac  dXXd  IpoOc  vofiC- 
Coueiv. 

•  Aihen.  IX.  18,  IlpaCeiot  li  «al  Ipd 
^l^ovotv  6{,  xal  aSxY)  xpoxtXil^iC  aOxoToi 
6ue{T)  Ytv6|itaxai. 
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called  Yenus  Castnietis  the  wisest  of  her  Bisters,  because  she  was 
the  first  among  them  who  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  swine '^  Nay  the 
Hebrews  themselves  were  believed,  however  erroneously,  to  have 
avoided  pork,  not  from  feelings  of  disgust,  but  *^because  they  held  the 
sow  in  honour  as  their  instructor  in  sowing  and  ploughing^  ^  K 

Hence  again,  as  Ceres ,  or  agriculture ,  was  looked  upon  as  the 
originator  of  all  personal  and  civil  ties,  of  matrimony  and  law,  of  social 
and  political  order  ^',  the  swine  was  employed  for  various  solemn  and 
imposing  rituals  connected  with  domestic  and  public  life.  The  Atheni- 
ans, on  entering  the  national  assembly,  used  certain  parts  of  the  pig 
for  purification*';  when  they  desired  to  expiate  a  house,  a  temple,  or 
a  town,  the  priests  carried  young  pigs  round  the  edifice  or  the 
city ;  and  they  sprinkled  with  pig's  blood  the  benches  used  at  popu- 
lar assemblies  ^K  By  the  same  offering  the  Homans  purified  the  public 
roads  or  cross- ways '  *;  conciliated  the  manes  of  dead  men  the  bones  of 
whom  had  been  left  uncovered  upon  the  ground**;  and  honoured  the 
Lares  *^ ;  they  included  the  pig  among  the  animals  employed  for  their 
periodical  lustrations'*;  sealed  peace,  treaties,  and  friendly  compacts 
by  the  slaughter  of  a  pig*^  and  maintained  this  custom  even  to  the 


10  Strabo  nC.  v.  17,  p.  438. 

•  *  P/ii/.  1.  c  oStobc  xal  Ti^v  uv  ci^t- 
9%9Li  onipov  xal  dp^xou  6t(eiaxa>.ov ; 
Petron,  Satir.  Fragm.  XLYU.  1,  p.  103 
ed.  Berl.  1862,  Jadaeus  licet  et  por- 
cinam  numen  adoret  etc. 

>>  Comp.  J>iod,  Sic.  I.  14,  ito  xai 
Touc  ^4^>atouc  EXXfivacTVivAi^jjiTiTpav 
Seopio^ipov  6yot&dCetY ,  oi;  toiv  v6(i.oiv 
i:p«&Tov  uno  xa^n^c  xcVcitxiviov ;  Ovid, 
MeUm.  Y.  341—343;  Pint.  Conjug. 
Praeeepta  init.,  (uxa  xov    rrdxptov 

pcia . . .  l^p|fcT|Otv  «xX. ;  Serp.  ad  Aen. 
lY.  58;  etc  etc. 

»  Demottk.  Ady.  Conon.  c.  39,  xoOc 
{p^cic  xoOc  i%  T^  /0{p«9V. 

i«  Which  ceremony  wa«  called  re- 
p(97ta;  and  the  term  ^otp(2iov  became 
•jmonymous  with  xaVdpotov;  comp. 
Smd.  sub  rtptox(apxoc  and  sub  «a- 
Hpoiov  (fVoc  ^  'A8^|9i  xa8a(pctv 
Tf^v  i«xXT|0(av  «a\  xd  8iaTpa  «al  SXoc 
xdc  xo?  SiJtiO'j  otiv6^uc  iiixpotc  *dvu 
^otpiMoic  drep  dbv^fiaCov  «a8dpota); 


and  equally  explicit  are  Pollux  lib. 
Yin.  col.  447,  ed.  Basil.;  Hes^ch.  s. 
xd8appLa;  and  Sehol,  Arisioph,  Ach. 
44.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible  that 
the  passage  in  Isaiah  above  quoted 
(LXYL  17),  ''they  that  sanctify  and 
purify  themselves  in  the  gardens  . .  • 
eating  swines'  flesh*',  involves  a  si- 
milar notion  and  practice. 

>>  ProperL  Y.  i.  23,  parva  saginati 
lostrabant  compita  porci. 

i<  Cie.  De  Legg.  U.  22  (57). 

n  Hor.  Od.  m.  zxui.  4. 

>s  In  the  sacrifice  of  suovetaurilia  ; 
comp.  also  Jwftn.  Satir.  XL  82—84. 

«*  Varro  B.  B.  IL  4,  Initiis  pacis 
foedus  cum  feritur,  porcus  occiditur ; 
Virg.  Aen«  YHI.  641,  caesa  Jongebant 
foedera  porca;  Liv.  1. 24  (ta  iUo  die, 
Japiter,popolamBomanum  sic  ferito 
at  ego  hone  poreom  hie  hodie  feriam) : 
in  which  praetioe  the  Latin  usage 
foedms  ieere  originated; 
;;  seeComnuoB 
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times  of  the  emperors';  they,  therefore,  represented  the  image  of  a 
pig  among  the  figures  on  the  Roman  standards,  since  the  object  of  war 
is  peace  ^,  and  it  was  an  old  and  long  preserved  usage  of  the  Bo- 
man  bride,  when  first  entering  her  husband's  house,  to  touch  the 
doorposts  with  pig's  fat'.  The  same  animal  was  sacrificed  by  the 
Cyprians  for  purposes  of  divination^;  by  the  Argives  to  Venus  at 
the  festival  of  Hysteria  ';  and  by  the  ancient  Latini,  the  princes 
and  chiefs  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italic  Greeks,  at  matrimonial  feasts, 
which  are  associated  both  with  a  sacred  alliance  and  the  idea  of  pro- 
geny ^  Moreover,  as  pork  was,  in  its  nature  and  taste,  considered  to 
resemble  human  flesh  ^,  the  offering  of  a  swine  was,  on  peculiar  emer- 
gencies, substituted  for  a  human  sacrificed 

Can  it,  then,  be  surprising  that  the  Jewish  doctors  and  sages, 
anxious  to  wean  the  people  from  the  worship  of  nature  and  her  pow- 
ers, and  to  imbue  them  with  reverence  for  the  one  eternal  Creator, 
the  Bestower  of  all  earthly  blessings,  looked  with  implacable  detesta- 
tion upon  the  animal  which  typified  a  main  feature  of  paganism, 
and  declared  the  eating  of  pork  as  nothing  less  than  a  revolt  against 
the  foundations  of  Judaism,  nay  that  the  early  teachers  among  the 
Christians  shared  the  same  repugnance,  and  relaxed  in  it  only  after 
long  struggles*?  The  very  persecution  and  ridicule  which  the  Jews 
constantly  suffered  on  that  account,  helped  to  intensify  their  abhor- 
rence, especially  as  the  eating  of  pork  was,  in  later  times  also,  en- 
forced and  regarded  as  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  act  of  the  Jewish 


>  SuetoH.  Claud.  25,  cum  regibus 
foeduB  in  foro  icit  porca  caesa  etc 

>  Feshu  t.  ▼.  porci  effigies  inter 
militaria  signa  quintum  locum  obti- 
nebat,  quia  oonfecto  bello,  inter  quos 
pax  fieret,  caeta  porca  foedos  firmari 
•olebat. 

>  Pirn.  XXViUL  9  or  87,  certe  no- 
vae nuptae  intrantet  etiamnam  so- 
lemne  babent  poatet  eo  (adipe  suillo) 
attingere;  oomp.  alto  Bramm^  Katurg. 
der  Sage,  IL  819,  820. 

«  Pausan.  YI.  n.  2,  K^icpiot  Ik  «al 

»  Aiken,  m.  c  49. 

*  Varro  1.  c  naptiarom  initio  an- 
iiqui  regei  ae  sublimes  viri  in  He- 
tmria  in  ooi\junctione  nuptiali  nova 
nupta  et  novas  maritus  primnm  por- 


cum  immolant;  and  he  adds  the  ex- 
planation of  a  peculiar  Latin  usage: 
nam  et  nostrae  mulieres,  maxime 
nutrices,  naturam  qua  foeminaesunt, 
in  virginibus  appellant  porcum, 
et  graece  x^^P^  signiflcantes  esse 
dignum  insigni  nuptiamm.  Comp. 
in  general  Cassei^  De  Judaeonim 
odio  et  abstinentia  a  poroina  ej  us- 
que causis,  Hagdeb.  1740;  Be  sue 
in  8acrif.  Gentilium,  1748;  De  8a- 
crfficiis  porcinis  in  cultu  deor.  veter. 
1775;  De  sue  in  divinationibus  et 
mysteriis  magiois  (nov.  BibL  Brem. 
n.  118  #^.). 

7  Galen,  De  AlioL  Fac.  IIL  2,  see 
nqnra  p.  80. 

•  Comp.  Omd,  Fast.  YL  158. 

*Comp.  Emetti,  Comm.  TheoL 
IIL863. 
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renegade ,  as  among  Mohammedans  it  is  still  held  to  be  equivalent 
to  abjuring  the  Islam  ^<^.  Thus  all  the  varied  reasons  which  indi- 
vidually unfitted  different  animals  for  food,  were  •combined  in  the 
pig  to  render  it  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  —  loathsome  un- 
cleanness,  unwholesomeness ,  carnivorous  ferocity,  and  dangerous 
seduction  to  paganism. 

We  now  resume  the  main  thread  of  our  enquiry '  ^ 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Hebrews  were  also  induced  by 
motives  of  health  to  look  with  distrust  upon  the  hare  and  rock-bad- 
ger'*, and  upon  fishes  unprovided  with  fins  and  scales.  For  the  fins 
replace  the  limbs  which,  in  fishes,  are  rudimentary  and  imperfectly 
developed ;  and  the  presence  of  scales  was  deemed  a  sign  of  a  more 
advanced  organisation,  while  their  real  or  supposed  absence,  giving 
to  the  fishes  a  slimy  and  disagreeable  appearance,  seemed  to  qualify 
them  to  live  in  the  mud  rather  than  in  the  water,  and  was  in  the  eel, 
for  instance,  easily  connected  with  the  poisonous  and  hated  serpent.  It 
has,  moreover,  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  that  the  scales  are  formed 
by  the  secretion  of  all  superfluous  and  unhealthy  humours  which  exist 
in  the  body,  and  which  therefore  in  fishes  without  scales  remain  in  the 
flesh,  and  make  it  heavy  and  even  dangerous  food '  \  Indeed  in  Egypt, 
fishes  without  scales  are  generally  found  to  be  injurious,  and  were 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  £1 -Hakim  *^ 

But  when  {he  people,  after  long  struggles,  made  progress  in  moral 
refinement,  they  deemed  it  no  longer  sufficient  to  study  mere  expe- 
diency, and  simply  to  avoid  repulsive  and  unwholesome  animals;  but 
they  felt  an  aversion  to  all  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  which  feed  upon 
carcass ,  or  attack  live  animals  or  men ,  and  regarded  them  as  ^'an 
abomination'*  >>:    from  physical  dislike  and  instinctive  caution  an 


><>  Comp.  BoeAari,  Hieroz.  I.  pp. 
695^707 ;  CMnaeus,  De  B«p.  H«br.  IL 
c  24,  pp.  342 — 348;  Spencer  ^  Legg. 
Bitt.  L  vu.  4,  pp.  131—138;  BoAr, 
Symb.  EL  233, 234, 256—258 ;  etc.  etc. 

11  Beeiv/ira  p.  7V. 

i>  Bee  SMjrra  p.  55. 

It  Comp.  Abarb.  on  Lev.  XI.  fol. 
26'*,  27*,  ed.  Amsterd.  rgpsp^  rnzsr. 


num.  on  Lev.  XL  9,  the  fishes  with 
scales  remain  generally  near  the  sur- 
ikce  of  the  water,  and  inhaling  the 
air,  and  warmed  t»y  the  sun,  they 


lose  the  superabundance  of  moisture, 
are  less  cold,  and  therefore  more  di- 
gestible, etc.  (also  in  BecAai  on  Lev. 
XI  fol.  28*);  Ciem,  Alex.  8trom.  II, 
p.  389  ed.  Sylb.  *'qui  enim  pisceji 
sqnamos  non  habent  .  .  .  pascuntor 
in  proftindo  maris"  (see  $upra  p.  61); 
Be  Pautr,  Becherches,  p.  154. 

14  Comp.  lane.  Hod.  Egypt.  1. 132. 
The  Talmud  warns  persons  with  weak 
eyes  altogether  against  fish,  which  it 
believes  to  be  ii^urious  to  the  eyes 
(ST5^  r^  r-;-,  Kedar.  54** ;  Meil.  20*'). 

15  Comp.  Lev.  XI.  13  sgq. 
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advance  was  made  to  ethical  restraint  and  self-respects  Mildness  of 
temper  was  not  unnaturally  expected  from  vegetable  food,  or  the 
meat  of  harmless  animals.  ''The  thoughtful",  observes  a  heathen 
writer,  ''usually  value  even  among  the  irrational  animals  the  tamer, 
more  moderate,  and  milder  kinds"*.  Fhilo  remarks  more  explicitly, 
that  wild  beasts,  which  feed  on  human  flesh,  were  excluded,  "because  a 
gentle  meal  is  becoming  the  gentle  soul"';  and  developing  this  idea, 
it  may  be  too  elaborately,  he  contends,  that  the  lawgriyer  selected  those 
herbivorous  animals  "which  are  domesticatod  and  tame  by  nature,  and 
feed  on  the  simple  food  supplied  by  the  earth",  while  he  prohibited 
the  carnivorous  kinds,  "lest  by  a  desire  to  retaliate  the  sanguinary  deeds 
of  the  wild  beasts  anger  and  ferocity  are  engendered  in  the  human 
mind"^  The  aversion  of  the  Hebrews  to  beasts  of  prey  increased  to- 
gether with  their  abhorrence  of  blood;  and  they  detested  all  rapacious 
animals  that  devour  the  flesh  with  the  blood,  that  is,  the  soul^  There- 
fore, they  not  only  kept  aloof  from  the  bat-tribe  (cheiroptera),  which 
suck  the  blood  of  living  animals,  and  some  of  which,  as  the  phyllostoma, 
attack  men  when  asleep,  and  have  given  rise  to  the' numerous  fables 
about  vampyres*;  but  they  also  rejected  all  carnivorous  animals  pro- 


>  "Unclean  are  all  animals",  ob- 
serres  Keil  (Arch.  IL  19;  on  Lev.  p. 
83)  ''that  bear  in  them  the  stamp  of 
•in,  death,  and  decomposition";  which 
remark,  correct  to  a  certain'  extent* 
becomes  artificial  if  carried  out  in 
detail,  and  especially  if  sin  is  attri- 
buted to  the  animal  world  also,  whe- 
ther really  or  typically;  see  iufra 
p.  62. 

'  AeL  Kat.  An.  X.  16,  rd  rpaircpa 

)r(av    rapaoxc'jdCctv    Xo7iC6|Jttvoc  xi 

^  PAfito,  I>e  Concup.  cc  4,  9;  simi- 
larly Ehn  Ezra  on  Lev.  XL  42,  ''the 
consumed  body  turns  to  flesh  in  the 
body  of  the  consumer";  Vaekmam. 
on  £xod.  XXn.  SO,  '*the  forbidden 
food  has  solely  reference  to  parity  of 
soul"  (9tu  rrre)  etc.;  and  on  Lev. 
Xyn.  1 1,  'the  food  becomes  one  with 
him  who  eats  it"  etc,  ^9  vrrr  p  en 
vus  men ;  ^^^i onLev.XL  foL 


27^  on  Lev.  XYIL  fol.  46;  lApmanm 
Sepher  Nizzachon  on  Lev.  XL  4,  'Hhe 
food  shuts  up  the  organs  of  the  mind 
so  that  they  cannot  reach  the  truth" ; 
etc. ;  see  also  Clem,  Alex.  Strom.  YII. 
717,  718  (d90|&fop6v  IsTi  t]  Std  rdiv 
oapxdiv  Tpo^'^i  c{p7ao|i.lvt)  fjSt)  «al  i^o- 
|jt.oiou|Uvt)  rate  t6v  dX^yoiv  ^'^^ip^^\ 
HoiHng.SnM  Hebr.pp.209, 220  (nozius 
ciborum  usus  et  etas  ipsi  quoque 
animaepericolosus  est) ;  Eisenmenger, 
£ntd.  Judenth.  IL  618. 

^  See  p.  2.  In  this  sense  we  may 
agree  with  the  remark  of  Philippson 
(Pentat.  p.  595;  Israelis  Beligions- 
lehre  IIL  86),  Trasen  (Bitten  p.  28), 
Wunderbar  (BibL  Talm.  Hedic.  IL 
p.  50),  and  others,  that  *%nimal  life 
should  be  inoorporated  in  human  life 
with  the  discreetest  caution,  lest,  by 
the  assimilation  of  both,  the  human 
be  debased  into  animal  life,  and  the 
soul  be  depraved  and  profaned",  etc 

*  Yet  the  largest  spedes,  the  black 
rousette  (pteropus  edulus)  is  eatable; 
it  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  dog,  and 
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vided  with  powerful  claws  to  seize,  and  with  formidable  teeth,  sharp, 
pointed,  or  conical,  to  hold  and  to  tear  their  prey:  whether  the  Insect- 
eaters  (insectivora),  as  the  hedge-hog  (erinaceus),  permitted  to  the  Hin- 
doo priests^ ;  the  common  and  the  pigmy  shrew  (sorez  araneus  and  pyg- 
maeus),  of  musky  scent,  the  smallest  of  all  mammiferous  quadrupeds  ; 
the  mole  (talpa  Europaeus),  beneficently  preying  upon  earth-worms 
and  insect  larvae ;  or  the  Camivora  proper — all  unguiculate,  furnished 
with  six  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  massive  grinders,  tuberculated, 
pointed,  and  serrated,  large  fangs  or  tearers,  peculiarly  adapted  for 
their  sanguinary  work  —  as  the  bear  in  its  various  kinds,  which  was 
a  dainty  to  some  ancient  nations  ^  as  it  is  still  to  North-American  and 
Siberian  savages,  who  worship  bears]  and  entreat  their  pardon  after 
the  slaughter*;  the  long  and  slender  tribes  of  badger  and  glutton, 
the  weasel  and  otter,  the  pole-cat,  the  ferret,  the  marten,  and  the 
ermine,  all  higly  prized  for  their  valuable  furs ;  the  civets  (viverridae), 
as  the  ichneumon  justly  honoured  and  protected  in  Egypt;  the  whole 
feline  tribe,  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  formidable  of  all  predaceous 
animals,  both  on  account  of  the  velocity  of  their  movements  and  their 
enormous  strength,  as  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  leopard,  though 
all  were  occasionally  eaten  in  the  ancient  world  *  %  the  ocelot  and  the 
jaguar,  the  terrible  hyena  preying  on  carrion  only  or  on  corpses 
grubbed  out  of  their  graves,  and  the  wild  cat,  though  now  valued, 
domesticated,  and  rendered  useful,  and  formerly  eaten  by  some  heathen 
nations";  and  lastly,  the  whole  canine  family,  as  the  cunning  fox, 
though  no  uncommon  food  in  Palestine  and  Italy*',  the  gluttonous 
wolf,  and  the  nocturnal  jackal,  the  natural  scavenger  of  all  manner  of 
carrion  and  offal.  As  regards  the  dog  itself,  it  was  indeed  long  eaten  by 
some  nations  as  the  Carthagenians  * ',  as  it  is  still  consumed  by  the  people 
of  China  and  Cochin-China,  ''its  flesh  being  with  the  exception  of  that 


resembles  the  rabbit.    See  Lev.  XI. 
19,  and  notes  in  loc. 

7  Matm  T.  18;  Y^ap.  L  177. 

i  Gaien^  Be  Alim.  Facult.  III.  2. 

*  Mcmers  L  c  pp.  219, 220;  tee  m- 
jfta  p.  47. 

ti»Oomp.  Joseph.  Ant.  XII.  ui.  4; 
€al€H  L  c  The  notice  of  Philottrs- 
tot  (ApoU.  II.  29)  with  respect  to 
lions  and  the  hams  of  tigers  said  to 
have  been  eaten  in  India,  is  ques- 
tionable. 

II  Comp.  fferod.  IL  66. 


>'  Comp.  Josepk.  L  c;  Gaien  1.  c. 

>>  Comp.  PiMi.  De  SoUert.  Aniui.  c. 
2;  Jusim^  XIX.  1,  legati  a  Dario  Per- 
samm  rege  Carthaginem  venerunt 
afferentes  edictum  quo  Poeni  huma- 
nas  hottias  immolare  et  canina  vesci 
prohibebantur;  Gaien  1.  c.  xat'  Cvta 
t6v  I9v6v  loViouot  i:d|jt.no>J.ot.  Occa- 
sionally the  dog  seem*,  in  Greece,  to 
have  been  sacrificed  for  the  purposes 
of  divination,  though  Pausanias  him- 
self^ who  records  an  instance  (VL  u. 
2),  observes  x'jH  Ik  o'^iivc;  M  7c 
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of  the  bog  the  most  common  in  their  markets" ',  and  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zoab  and  other  African  tribes';  and  it  was  even  worshipped 
by  some,  as  the  Egyptians',  or  employed  for  purificatory  and  other 
sacrifices,  as  by  the  ancient  Greeks^  and  some  Thracian  tribes^ ;  yet  it 
was  by  others,  as  the  Persians,  looked  upon  with  mingled  feelings  of 
veneration  and  aversion,  according  as  they  either  considered  its  moral 
and  useful  qualities  or  its  ferociousness  and  voracity*  in  the  East  of- 
ten rendered  wolf  like  by  neglect  and  want^;  and  it  was  by  others  again 
invariably  regarded  with  unmitigated  disgust,  as  by  the  Hindoos, 
who  count  the  dog's  soul  among  the  most  impious  of  spirits,  and 
therefore  hold  the  touch  of  a  dog  to  be  hideous  contamination*,  by 
the  Zabii*  and  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  dare  not  drink  from  a  ves- 
sel from  which  a  dog  has  drunk  unless  it  be  cleansed  seven  times 
with  water,  and  who  shun  the  slightest  contact  with  the  animal,  be  it 
only  its  wet  nose,  as  a  defilement  to  be  removed  by  a  purification 
Snth  seven  waters  and  once  with  clean  earth"'*:  the  Biblical  writers 
also  allude  to  the  dog  exclusively  in  terms  of  contempt  and  dispa- 
ragement, without  evincing  the  slightest  appreciation  of  its  singular 
instincts  *  \  although  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  most  re- 


>  Itc  Cuiioehf  Diet,  of  Commerce 
p.  533  ed.  1859. 

>  D^  Pauiv,  Becherches,  p.  169; 
ShatTf  Trav.  p.  67. 

>  See  supra  p.  73. 

*  Plui,  Quaest.  Bom.  52,  68,  t^  oi 
xuvl  ndvTCC  •  •  •  EXXt^vcc  i/pdivTo  xal 
}rpo»v7a(  It  ^ifjf\  vOv  fvtot  o^a^Cui 
icpoe  Touc  xa§ap|M>6c  xtX.:  this  kind 
of  purification  was  called  ircptoxu- 
Xaxi9(ji6c;  Bomul.  c  21;  comp.  Pau- 
san,  UI.  XIV.  9. 

»  (hid.  Fast.  L  889,  390  (£xta  ca- 
num  Tidi  Triviae  libare  Sapaeos,  £t 
qoicnnqaetuasaocolitfHaeme,  nives). 

*  Comp.  Juiim.  L  c ;  BoundeAesck 
XIV.  1.  c  *'le  chien  a  ^U  donnA  pour 
prendre  soin  des  liommet  et  prot^ger 
let  •nimaux*'.  See  the  elaborate  pre- 
cepts and  discussions  on  the  subject 
in  f>ii<fiVtoi/XIIL21— 159;  XIV.  1— 
75;  XV.  9—21,  80—137,  which  all 
aim  at  securing  the  services  and 
breaking  the  savage  habits  of  the  dog 
by  careful  trteunent;  the  dog*t  look 


was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
driving  back  evil  spirits;  roads  on 
which  corpses  had  been  carried  were 
purified  by  leading  dogs  along  them 
{Fendid.  VUL  38  #^^.);  comp.  also 
III.  25—  27, 39, 40 ;  see  Spiegel^  Avesta, 

u.  pp.  xxxin,  xxxvm. 

7  See  1  Ki.  XIV.  11 ;  XVI.  4 ;  XXI. 
19,  23;  XXn.  38;  2  Ki.  EX.  35,  38; 
Isai.  L VL 10, 1 1 ;  Jer.  XV.  3 ;  Ps.  XXD. 
17, 21 ;  LEX.  7, 15;  LXVUL  24;  comp. 
Exod.  XXn.  30;  Luke  XVI.  21. 

s  Comp.  Menu  m.  92,  and  Jones 
in  loc. 

•  Comp.  Hotlmg,  Hist.  Or.  p.  186. 

1^  Mebukr,  Beschr.  v.  Arab.  p.  40; 
Lame,  Hod.  Egypt.  L  132. 

>>  Comp.Exod.XL  7;  Deut.  XXIU. 
19;  1  Sam.  DL  8;  XVI.  9;  XVn.  43; 
XXIV.15;  2  Sam.  UL  8;  IX.  8;  XVI. 
9;  2  Ki.  Vm.  13;  IsaL  LVL  10,  11; 
LXVL  3;  Ps.  XXIL  17,  21;  UX.  15; 
Prov.  XXVI.  1 1 ;  EccL  IX.  4 ;  Matth. 
VU.  6;  2  Pet.  IL  22;  PhUem.  IIL  2; 
BeveL  XXIL  15;  comp.  on  the  other 
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markable,  if  not  the  original  species,  the  shepherd-dog  '*,  and  in  later 
times  learnt  to  like  it  as  a  companion  both  at  home  and  on  jour- 
neys*'; and  the  Egyptians,  looking  chiefly  on  the  diseases  to  which 
the  dog  is  subject  in  warmer  climates,  as  eruptions  in  consequence 
of  bad  blood  and  humours,  and  especially  leprosy,  considered  the 
embalmers  of  dogs  particularly  prone  to  splenetic  and  similar  dis- 
orders ^*.  For  analogous  reasons  the  Hebrews  may  have  shunned  many 
of  the  rodent  tribes  (rodentia  or  glires),  as  the  mouse  and  the  rat, 
though  the  graceful  neatness  of  the  former  has  tempted  many^',  and 
''the  rat  of  the  deserf  (jerboa)  is  by  Bedouin  tribes  prized  as  so  ex- 
quisite a  delicacy'*,  that  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  stricter  sects  *  ^ ; 
again,  t£e  beaver  and  the  porcupine,  the  subungulate  guinea-pig 
and  its  kindred  (the  savoury-fleshed  agoutis,  thepaca,  and  the  cavia) ; 
though  they  avoided  other  species  of  the  same  class  from  different 
motives,  as  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  and  the  pretty  and  lively  squirrel 
tribe  (sciurina)  harmlessly  living  on  fruits  and  grain.  They  natu- 
rally shunned  the  formidable  or  repulsive  birds  of  prey  (raptatores), 
distinguished  by  powerful  feet  and  talons,  strength  of  vision,  and 
swiftness  of  wing,  preying  upon  other  animals  or  feeding  upon  car- 
rion, whether  the  "nocturnal"  or  "crepuscular"  owl,  or  the  •'diurnal" 
birds,  the  ravenous  vulture  and  the  colossal  condor,  the  largest  of 
all  flying  birds  measuring  with  its  extended  wings  from  1 1  to  13 
feet,  the  family  of  the  intelligent  and  courageous  falcons  (accipitrini), 


hand,  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  II.  63  (or  158). 
It  is  well  known  that  the  later  Jews 
called  their  heathen  enemies  dogs, 
as  the  Mohammedans  usually  call 
the  Christians. 

n  Job.  XXX.  1.  Jowish  writers  (as 
Bechai  on  Exodus  XXII.  30)  observe 
that  rc~=,  which  comes  from  Satau, 
is  appropriately  thrown  before  the 
dogs  which,  like  rc-r,  belong  to  Sa- 
tan; yet  according  to  a  Midrashic 
explanation,  the  flesh  of  animals  torn 
by  wild  beasts  (rt-::)  was  assigned 
by  the  Law  to  the  dogs  (Exod.  1.  c.) 
as  a  reward  for  not  having  barked  at 
the  Hebrews  in  the  night  of  their 
flight  from  Egypt  (Exod.  XI.  7); 
comp.  Mechiitn  on  Ex.  XXII.  30  (c  20, 
r^tr?:,  fol.  104  ed.  Weiss,  yira  t^sW 
rr^  53  ^u rtpr:  n'spr) ;  Rashi in loc., 
and  others. 


«3  Tobit  V.  16;  XI.  4;  3Iatth.XV. 
27;  comp.  Horn.  U.  XXTTI.  173  (rpa- 
rtCfli;  x-Svt;);  Od.  XVH.  309. 

14  Comp.  HorapolL  I.  39,  ol  tftpa- 
ncOovTSC  ^i  TO  Coiov  toOto  iv  Taic 
xTfOtCat; . . .  oiC  inl  to  nXtiiTov  ar:>.T,- 
vixot  |{vovtai  XT/..  It  is  well  known 
that  the  dogs  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  and 
Arabia  are  generally  more  or  less  in- 
fected with  a  kind  of  leprous  erupt  ion, 
since  they  are  badly  kept  or  rather 
unappropriated  and  masterless  **from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  confines  of  Co- 
chin-China"; see  Ps.  LIX.  7,  15; 
comp.  Harmer^  Obsen-at.  I.  p.  344  ed. 
Clarke;  RoienmAUer^  Katurgesch.  II. 
95—99. 

>»  Comp.  Isai.  LXVI.  17. 

<•  BurckAardt,  Beduiuen,  p.  :>0;  see 
notes  on  XI.  5,  ad  ;^^. 

>7  Xjehuhr^  Beschr.  v.  Arab.  p.  179. 
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liying  upon  smaller  birds,  on  reptiles  and  insects,  as  the  eagle,  the 
once-prized  falcon,  and  the  hawk,  though  young  eagles  and  young 
hawks  were  recommended  and  eaten  as  delicacies  \  the  fan-tailed  kite, 
the  bnzzard,  and  the  harpy ;  again,  a  portion  of  the  order  of  incesso- 
res,  as  the  raven  tribe  —  the  jay  and  the  mag-pie,  the  jack-daw  and 
the  crow,  and  especially  the  ominous  raven  often  seizing  quadrupeds 
and  feeding  upon  corpses';  many  ^running  birds"  (cursores) ,  espe- 
cially the  edacious  and  desert-loving  ostrich,  unsparing  of  smaller 
animals';  and  many  ''wading  birds"  (grullatores),  mostly  feeding  on 
worms,  insects,  and  grubs,  snails,  slugs,  reptiles,  and  fish,  as  the  bus- 
tard, heron,  and  the  bittern,  though  other  species  of  this  order,  if 
disdained  at  all,  must  have  been  objected  to  for  different  reasons, 
as  the  snipes  (scolopacidae) ,  plovers  (charadriadae)  and  waterhens 
(rallidae),  the  crane  eaten  by  the  ancient  Komaus^  the  stork  valued 
as  food  by  the  Moslems',  and  the  ibis  venerated  in  Egypt;  some  of 
the  ^swimming  birds"  (natatores),  as  the  insatiable  pelican*,  which 
was  extensively  consumed  in  Egypt,  though  not  by  the  priests^,  and 
the  cormorant*  inhabiting  marshes  and  dreary  solitudes';  and  lastly, 
the  whole  of  the  sharktribe  (plagiostomi),  including  the  most  voracious 
of  all  sea  monsters,  armed  with  rows  of  sharp,  strong,  and  fearful 
teeth,  the  terror  of  the  boatman,  as  the  white,  the  hammer-headed, 
and  the  giant  shark  >',  the  latter  reaching  a  length  of  forty  feet, 
and  the  sawfish > ^  with  long  serrated  snout,  a  weapon  formidable 
even  to  the  largest  fishes. 

Corresponding  customs  or  laws  prevailed  among  nearly  all  ancient 
nations.  The  Hindoo  **twice-bom"  were  bidden  to  avoid  all  camivo- 
rontandwebfooted  birds,all  birdsof  prey  that  strike  with  their  beaks, 
orwonnd  with  their  talons,  and  those  which  dive  and  devour  fish". 


1  Ariiot.  Hist.  An.  YI.  7,  yC^vov- 
TM  fti  xal  Tdv  Updxaiv  ol  vcorrol  r/u- 
«pt<p  e^  6ipa  %%\  iHovce ;  AiberL  liagn. 
Be  Animal.  1.  Xaiii.  p.  614,  caro  ac- 
eipitris  dolcis  est  et  levis  propter  bo- 
iiiim  nntrimentam  quo  alitur;  5a//, 
Trav.  in  Abyss,  p.  152;  Btehsteini 
Haturgeseh.  Deutschlands,  II.  211, 
221,  22ft. 

*  Bee  Oomm.  on  Oen.  p.  195.  Crows 
with  some  white  feathers  are  eaten 
by  Mohammedans  (JfMnAr,  Beschr. 
V.  Arab.  p.  178). 

*  See  notes  on  XI.  IS. 

4  CtUmi^  De  Medic  IL  18. 


»  Kiehukr  1.  c. 

•  Probably  r}^\  Lev.  XI.  18;  Beot. 
XIV.  17;  comp.  Ps.  CII.  7;  tee  on 
Lev.  XI.  18. 
^  Hwrap.  L  54. 

'  Perhaps  r~jr  (Lev.  XI.  18 ;  Beot. 
XIV.  16). 

•Comp.  Isai.  XXXIV.  11;  Zeph. 
n.  14;  Ps.  Cn.  7.  See  notet  on  XL 
18  fi^. 

1'   Sqoalas    carcharias,    sygaena 
malleus,  and  tq.  maximos. 
II  8q.  pristis. 

«*  Mamt  V.  1 1  - 14 ;  Y^ifnav.  L  172— 
175. 
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The  rale  prevails  among  the  Mohammedana  not  to  eat  any  animal 
which  attacks  men  or  tears  human  bodies,  and  they  shun  as  food 
chiefly  the  lion  and  all  other  felinae,  the  fox  and  jackal,  the  serpent 
and  scorpion,  the  frog  and  the  turtle,  and  all  birds  of  prey  ^^  The 
Chinese  alone  have  no  religious  law  whatever  with  regard  to  food, 
and  they  eat  any  animal  they  fancy  ^*. 

Now  when  all  the  creatures  hitherto  pointed  out  were  banished 
from  the  table,  namely,  those  excluded  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  those  spar- 
ed for  their  utility  as  beasts  of  burden  and  draught,  and  those  shunned 
from  motives  of  physical  antipathy  and  of  health,  or  on  account  of  their 
blood  thirst  iness;  there  remained  but  comparatively  few  species  of  her- 
bivorous quadrupeds,  whether  domesticated  from  time  immemorial, 
as  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  in  their  different  varieties,  or  living 
peacefully  and  harmlessly  in  woods,  valleys,  or  mountainous  tracts, 
as  the  deer-tribe  (cervidae)  —  the  roe  and  the  hart,  the  stag  and 
the  fallow-deer  — ,  the  antelope  and  gazelle  still  eaten  by  the  Be- 
douins whenever  they  can  insnare  them'',  the  buffalo,  the  wild  goat, 
the  wild  ox,  and  the  chamois**;  though  cows,  as  is  well  known,  were 
never  touched  by  the  Egyptians  '^,  ostensibly  because  they  were  sacred 
to  Isis,  but  really  to  prevent  the  breed  of  cattle  from  being  dimin- 
ished'*; nor  by  the  Hindoos,  both  for  the  reason  just  adduced,  and 
because  they  furnish  the  sacrificial  butter  **;  nor  by  most  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians^*, the  inhabitants  of  Tibet'*,  and  others.  Of  birds  th  re  re- 
mained the  domestic  fowls  (gallinacei  or  rasores),  especially  the 
pigeon-tribe  (columbae)  very  numerous  in  Palestine'*,  though  held 
inviolable  in  Syria  and  E^ypt",  nay  even  too  holy  to  be  touched'^, 
the  cock  declared  sacred  by  the  Pythagoreans,  especially  the  white 


>>  Kiehuhr  1.  c.  pp.  1 78, 179.  PluUrcli 
(Qoaest.  Boman.  93)  has  preserved 
this  line  from  one  of  the  lost  trage- 
dies of  Aeschylus,  Opvt9c;  Cpvtc  ^(uc 
dv  d7vc6oi  9a7ov. 

14  Comp.  LQn-yu,  Book  I,  c.  X,  {  8 
(ed.  Cramer,  p.  113);  De  Pauir,  Be- 
cherches,  p.  169  (lis  mangeut  cles  rats, 
det  chauves-souris,  des  hiboux,  det 
cigognet,  des  chats,  des  blaireaux, 
dm  chiens,  etc.). 

<*  Burckkardi,  Beduinen,  p.  49. 

15  Comp.  Bent.  XIV.  4,  5;  see  suj^a 
p.  58,  note  8. 

<T  Herod,  IL  41;  Porph.\  Abst.  IL 
11,  61. 


>^  De  Pautr,  Becherches,  p.  149; 
oomp.  supra  p.  73,  note  11. 

«•  if^mm,  Qesch.derBeltg.  1.2 17— 
219;  LasseM,  Ind.  Alterth.  1. 792 ;  Ma- 
babhar.  Book  I,  in  GoidsiAcker's  Es- 
say on  Mahabh.  p.  13. 

>•  Porpk.  1.  c. 

SI  Meimers  1.  c.  p.  194. 

>>  See  Comm.  on  Lev.  I  p.  80. 

»  Comp.  Porpk.  Abst.  IV.  7. 

>«  Comp.  Imciam^  Syr.  Dea  14,  54; 
7Vtfl.Is.74;  EmsebJPnk^p.  Et.  VIU.  14 
(50);  eomp.,howeTer,i7<froi/.LlS8 ;  see 
Bockmri^  Hieroz.  vol.  IL  lib.  L  c  5 ; 
Seidem^  De  Diis  Syr.  pp.  271  $qq.;  De 
Pmum^  Becherches,  1. 164. 
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species  ^ ;  whatsoever  game-birds  that  were  caught  ^  or  bred  in  the  coon- 
try,  as  the  quail',  the  partridge,  and  other  birds  of  the  same  kind,  of 
course  if  lawfully  killed;  and  such  swimming-birds  as  geese  and 
ducks  ^  Andof  fishes  were  left  the  kinds  not  eel -like  and  not  reputed 
for  fierceness  and  voracity,  and  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  large  order 
of  the  ''soft-finned"  (malacopterigii) ,  and  some  of  the  ''spiny-finned" 
(acanthopterigii)  K  It  was  from  these  animals  that  the  legislators 
deduced  the  criteria  of  permitted  animals  —  rumination  and  cloven 
feet,  scales  and  fins  — ,  while  they  were  satisfied  with  a  simple 
enumeration  of  the  forbidden  birds,  in  which  they  probably  dis- 
covered no  common  characteristics  of  a  striking  nature ^  How  diffi- 
cult it  was  for  the  levitical  writers  strictly  to  insist  upon  abstract 
principles,  and  how  imperiously  they  were  swayed  by  existing  usages, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  while  they  rigorously  and  almost  vehe- 
mently interdicted  all  insects  as  "an  abomination"  (l^pv),  they  ex- 
pressly, and  even  in  opposition  to  theDeuteronomist^,  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  four  kinds  of  native  locusts  mainly  feeding  upon 
grass  and  succulent  fruits,  evidently  because  they  found  the  custom 
of  eating  locusts  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation,  as  it  prevailed  and  still 
prevails  in  the  countries  adjoining  the  southern  and  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Libya  and  Egypt,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
Arabia  and  Syria,  and  elsewhere':  and  generalising  the  criteria,  they 


1  Comp.  Diog,LaerL\UI.34;  comp. 
also  Lueiaiff  Syr.  Dea  48. 

«  Comp.  Jen  V.  27;  Hob  V.  1 ;  Vn. 
12;  Pt.CXXlV,  7. 

s  Comp.Nnm.XI.81,S2;  Ps.Cy.40. 

4  See  Comm.  on  Lev.  1.  c. 
•  '  See  notes  on  XL  9 — 12.  Curious 
is  the  notion  of  Pliny  with  respect 
to  allex  or  ganim  (XXXI.  8  or  44), 
aliud  vero  castimoniamm  tnpersti- 
tioni  etiam  sacrisque  Judaeit  dica- 
tum  quod  fit  a  piscibut  squama  ca- 
rentibns,  where  probably  non  caren- 
tibus  must  be  read,  whether  the  mis- 
take be  the  copyist's  or  Pliny's. 

*  See  supra  p.  53. 
7  See  SMjfra  p.  59. 

*  See  notes  on  XI.  21,  22;  comp. 
Hatth.  m.  4;  Hark  L  6;  Herod.  TV. 
172  (with  respect  to  the  Kasomenes 
a  Libyan  tribe) ;  Pirn.  YI.  30  or  35 
(pars  qnaedam  Aethiopum  locostis 


tantum  vivit  fdmo  et  sale  duratis  in 
annua  alimenta;  hence  called  dxpi- 
6670701,  Straho  XVL  iv.  12,  p.  772); 
vn.  2  (an  Indian  tribe) ;  XI.  29  or  35 
(Parthis  et  hae  —  locnstae  —  in  cibo 
gratae),  26  or  32  (gentes  vescuntor 
lis  —  cicadis  —  ad  orientem,  etiam 
Parthi  opibus  abnndantibus);  Diod, 
Sic.UL29  (with  respect  to  the  Ethio- 
pians, Ix  To6?ou  —  sc.  swarm  of  lo- 
custs —  ^v^OMi  Tpo^dc  ijo'^^i'^  &rav- 
Ta  Tiv  p(ov) ;  iMdoijr,  Hist.  Aeth.  1. 
XIII.  ((  20 — ^22  (suavis  enim  valde  nee 
non  salobria  est  cibus);  MicAaeL  on 
Ley.  XI.  22 ;  hlebukr  L  c.  pp.  1 71, 1 72 ; 
Bwrckhardl^  Beduinen,  pp.  375,  376; 
Arabia,  p.  162;  Syria,  p.  382;  Kiilo 
on  XI.  21 ;  Harmer^  Observat.  IL  58 ; 
Paxiattt  Illnstrat.  Kat.  Hist.  pp.  117, 
118;  Knob.  Levit.  p.  456;  esp.  RiUer, 
£rdkunde,YIIL  789—815.  Thegrass- 
hopper  was  also  eaten,  especially  to 
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declared  lawful  all  winged  insects  provided  with  springing  feet;  yet 
in  reality  tbey  desired  to  legalise  no  more  than  those  four  species ; 
therefore,  strictly  taken,  the  rule  is  specious,  and  applies  only  to  a 
few  individual  instances  ^ 

But  when  the  Hebrews ,  in  rejecting  bloodthirsty  and  carnivo- 
rous animals,  had  passed  from  physical  to  ethical  considerations  in 
their  selection  of  food,  they  soon  proceeded,  by  a  simple  and  natural 
transition,  to  the  strictly  religious  sphere,  and  connected  the  dietary 
rules  with  the  notions  of  ^'purity"  and  ceremonial  cleanness.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  we  find  those  rules  regarded  in  the 
Pentateuch,  since  the  Pentateuch  has  preserved  to  us  not  the  ear- 
lier but  the  most  advanced  stages  of  Hebrew  theology.  In  that 
code  the  dietary  precepts  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  levitical 
system;  and  they  form  an  essential  link  in  that  lengthening  chain  of 
laws  of  purity  which  was  intended  to  encircle  and  to  control  the 
whole  life  of  the  Hebrews.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  terms  ^clean" 
and  ^unclean"  animals  were  used  not  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  dogma- 
tic or  ethical  sense'®;  for  they  were  also  applied  to  such  beasts  as 
the  camel  *  ^  which,  clean,  useful,  and  tractable,  could  from  no  exter- 
nal aspect  be  called  unclean;  gradually  even  much  stronger  express- 
ions were  chosen  to  describe  an  unclean  animal,  such  as  ^'abomination" 
and  horror"  ^\  expressions  elsewhere  used  to  brand  the  most  heinous 
religious  and  moral  offences,  as  idolatry  and  incest.  For  how  could 
the  later  legislators,  who  so  carefully  regulated,  and  guarded  against, 
even  the  slightest  external  contact  with  unclean  things,  be  indifferent 
as  to  the  objects  which  the  worshippers  of  the  Lord  assimilated  with 
their  organisms '  ^  And  now  the  more  conscientious  among  the  Hebrews 
b^fan  to  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  ^cleanness"  of  food.  With 
a  oertain  proud  satisfaction  Ezekiel  exclaimed,  ''OLord  God!  behold, 
my  soul  has  not  been  polluted;  for  from  my  youth  up  even  till  now 
have  I  not  eaten  of  that  which  dies  of  itself,  or  is  torn  by  wild  beasts, 
neither  did  abominable  flesh  come  into  my  mouth" '  *.  But  while  the 

wbet  the  appetite  (Arisioi.  An.  Hist.         i*  HtT^t  Beat.  XIV.  3  (n  Vsun  it? 
T.  XXX.  3;  P/m.  XXX.  8  or  21;  AiMen.     nsnr);  r;;;!,  Lev.  Yn.21;  XL  10—13, 


IV.  10).  20,  22,  23,  41—43;  \pjm,  Exek.  IV.  14. 

*  Comp.  Lev.  XL  20 — 23,  and  notes  <>  See  supra  p.  94  note  5. 

im  he.  i«  £xek.  IV.  14;  comp.  XXIL  26; 

>•  Oen.  Vn.  2;  VIIL  20;  Dent. XIV.  Aets  X.  14;  XL  8.  See  aUo  Riekm^ 

7, 11,  12,  19,  20;  Lev. XL  4—8,  24,  CbatmkteristikdermeMian.WeiMag. 

81,  85,  43;  comp.  notes  on  Lev.  XL  in  Stud,  and  Krit.  1865,  p.  428,  who, 


however,  attributes,  with  question- 
<i  Lev.  XI.  4.  able  Justice,  Exeklel's  remarks  to 
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Deuteronomist  simply  declares  certain  creatures  as  ^anclean",  and 
only  incidentally  ntters  a  warning  against  toaching  their  carcass  *,  the 
author  of  the  corresponding  section  in  Leviticus  so  carefully  amalga- 
mates the  precepts  respecting  unclean  animals  with  all  the  complicated 
principles  of  the  ceremonial  law,  that  his  tendency  and  his  later  age 
are  not  only  felt  hut  can  he  convincingly  proved.  He  more  than 
once  cautions  against  the  slightest  contact  with  the  dead  hodies  of  un- 
clean animals':  ''whoever  touches  the  carcass  of  them  shall  he  un- 
clean until  the  evening";  ''whoever  hears  ought  of  the  carcass  of  them, 
shall  wash  his  clothes  and  he  unclean  until  the  evening"'.  He  ex- 
tends the  same  rigorous  ordinances  to  clean  animals  that  die  of  them- 
selves or  are  torn  hy  wild  heasts ;  the  touching  of  their  dead  hodies 
renders  a  man  unclean  till  the  evening;  carrying  them  or  eating  of  their 
flesh  necessitates,  moreover,  the  washing  of  the  garments :  "hut  if  he 
wash  them  not,  nor  hathe  his  hody,  then  he  shall  hear  his  iniquity". 
He  enforces  this  law  upon  the  native  Hehrew  and  the  stranger  alike  ^ 
and  theiehy  proves  that  he  looked  upon  it  and  upon  the  whole  circle  of 
these  commandsin  a  thoroughly  levitical  light*.  Nay  he  sets  forth  spe- 
cial regulations  which,  hy  their  form  and  spirit,  fairly  rouse  astonish- 
ment ;  for  treating  of  eight  species  of  animals  considered  particularly 
unclean,  as  the  mouse,  the  mole,  and  thelizzards,  he  literally  enacts: 
"Whosoever  touches  them  when  they  are  dead,  shall  he  unclean  until 
the  evening;  and  upon  whatsoever  anything  of  them  falls  when  they 
are  dead,  that  shall  he  unclean,  whether  it  he  any  vessel  of  wood,  or 
garment,  or  skin,  or  sack,  whatsoever  vessel  it  he  wherein  any  work 
is  done,  it  must  he  put  into  water,  and  it  shall  he  unclean  until  the 
evening  and  then  it  shall  he  clean ;  and  any  earthen  vessel  into  which 
anything  of  them  falls,  whatsoever  is  in  it  shall  be  unclean,  and  you 
shall  break  the  vessel  itself.  Of  all  food  which  is  eaten,  that  on 
which  water  comes  [in  such  earthen  vessel]  shall  he  unclean;  but  all 
drink  which  is  drunk  shall  be  unclean  in  such  vessel  of  whatever 
kind;  and  every  thing  whereupon  any  part  of  their  carcass  falls  shall 
be  unclean,  oven  and  stove  shall  be  broken;  they  are  unclean,  and 
they  shall  be  unclean  to  you.  Yet  a  well  and  a  cistern,  any  receptacle 

bis  individual  bias  rather  than  the  the  spirit  of  the  Biblical  ordinances, 

spirit  of  his  time;  views  the  dietary  precepts  as  entirely 

1  Deut.  XrV.  8.  unconnected  with  the  laws  of  parity ; 

SLev.  XI.  8,  11,  ispvn  erVsmr,  see  against  this  view  ffoldMm  in 

etc  Oeiger's  Wissenachaftl.  Zeitschr.  YI 

>  Lev.  XL  24 — 28,31.  '  pp.  51  sqq.;  comp.  Spencer^  ^^g* 

«  Lev.  XL  39,  40;  XVIL  15, 16.  Bitt.  L  vii.  2,  p.  123;  Sowmer,  BibL 

*  Yet  the  Talmud,  in  opposition  to  Abhandl.  I.  246. 
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of  water  shall  be  clean ;  but  he  who  touches  their  carcass  shall  be 
unclean.  And  if  any  part  of  their  carcass  fall  upon  any  sowing  seed 
which  is  to  be  sown,  it  shall  be  clean;  but  if  any  water  be  put  upon 
the  seedy  and  any  part  of  their  carcass  fall  thereon,  it  shall  be  un* 
clean  to  you"^  Who  can  recognise  in  these  trifling  and  playful 
enactments  the  broad  simplicity  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bible? 
Who  does  not  almost  feel  as  if  he  were  transported  into  the  frigid 
atmosphere  of  Rabbinical  casuistry?  The  plain  and  tangible  princi- 
ples of  religious  unity  were  worked  out,  at  once  trivially  and  labo- 
riously, into  a  network  of  ritualistic  minutiae  which  seem  to  bear 
the  character  of  subsequent  commentaries  on  old-established  statutes, 
and  which  can  only  have  originated  when  the  free  and  noble  teaching 
of  the  prophets  had  been  silenced,  and  when  the  deadening  influence  of 
priestly  rule  had  replaced  a  spiritual  and  life-like  heart-worship  by 
the  monotony  of  a  cumbrous  ceremonialism  ^.  Yet  not  even  the  most 
exacting  levitism  could  presume  to  punish  contravention  with  any 
penalty  beyond  temporary  uncleanness^,  whereas  the  eating  of  blood 
or  fat  was  visited  with  the  dire  threat  of  excision*:  later  Habbiuism, 
however,  ordained  stripes  for  eating  unclean  food  amounting  to  the 
size  of  an  olive,  and  even  for  eating  a  much  amaller  quantity  '^  Ac- 
cording tollanu,  ofiences  in  diet  are  one  of  the  principal  causes  that 
give  death  power  even  over  the  Brahman '' ;  they  are  no  less  heinous 
than  the  gravest  moral  transgressions,  deserve  the  severest  chastise- 
ment, and  require  repeated  purifications*';  nay,  the  "twice-born", 
to  cleanse  himself  from  the  unconscious  taint  of  illicit  food,  must 


•  8ee  Comm.  on  XI.  29—38. 

7  The  Rabbins  preicribe  washing 
before  and  after  meals,  benedictions 
and  grace,  etc.  etc.  (comp.  Orach 
Ckq/im  ((  159  s^. ;  3fattb.  XVI.  1,  2 ; 
Hark  TIL  1—5;  Loke  XL  38).  Simi- 
lar rules  obtained  among  the  Hin- 
doos (Manu  U.  52—57;  IV.  62,  218— 
225;  V.  36;  Yqfnavaikya  L  32,  106, 
1 12, 1 14, 167— 169),  theParteet(comp. 
Spiegei,  Avesta,  U.  p.  L),  and  others. 

s  ''Zom  deutlichen  Zeichen,  dast 
man  diet  Yerbot  su  halten  mehr  dem 
blotten  Oewissen  fiberliess",  obser- 
ves Ewald  (Alterth.  p.  208). 

•  £eii  (Archaeol.  U.  23)  attempU 
an  explanation  of  the  difference  by 
obeerving  that  eating  fat  or  blood  im- 


plies "a  contempt  of  the  holinessof  Je- 
hovah**, while  eating  unclean  food  is 
''only  contempt  of  the  vocation  and 
mission  of  Israel";  but  subtle  and 
specious  as  usual,  he  la3's  exclusive 
stress  upon  the  late  levitical  con- 
ception of  the  blood  as  the  means  of 
atonement,  and  disregards  altogether 
its  older  and  often  urged  character 
as  the  seat  or  principle  of  life;  more- 
over, atonement  through  blood,  no 
less  than  abstinence  from  unclean 
food,  aims  at  the  holiness  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  not  of  Jehovah. 

to  gee  the  minute  rules  in  Muimom^ 
De  Cib.  Vet.  cc  H;  XIV,  1—5. 

iiifaiiMV.  4. 

"  i'4^arJU.229;  comp.lftfiiMXI.56. 
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annually  perform  one  of  the  hardest  penances  devised 'by  the  Hin- 
doo codes  *. 

However^  the  significance  of  the  dietary  laws  soon  made  the 
final  advance,  of  which  they  were  capable  within  the  circle  of  He- 
brew notions:  from  the  levitical  they  were  raised  into  the  theo- 
cratic sphere ;  they  were  associated  not  merely  with  the  idea  of  pu- 
rity but  of  holiness ,  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  sacrifices 
and  their  work  of  atonement^,  and  converted  into  an  instrument  for 
elevating  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  by  applying  to  it  the  Divine  stan- 
dard. This  last  and  most  important  step  was  accomplished,  in  the 
Book  of  Leviticus,  with  a  precision,  clearness,  and  force  bespeaking 
the  most  matured  stage  of  religious  thought  attainable  by  the  He- 
brew mind  within  the  Biblical  times.  The  great  principle  was  pro- 
posed, '^  am  the  Lord  your  God ;  you  shall,  therefore,  hallow  your- 
selves, that  you  may  become  holy;  for  lam  holy:  nor  shall  you 
make  yourselves  unclean  with  any  manner  of  creeping  things  that 
creeps  upon  the  earth ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  you  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  GK>d;  you  shall,  therefore,  be  holy ; 
for  I  am  holy"'.  The  regulations  on  food,  regarded  in  so  peculiar  a 
light,  were  made  a  chief  means  of  distinction  between  the  chosen 
people  and  the  pagans :  ^You  shall  put  a  difference  between  clean 
beasts  and  unclean,  and  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean,  and  you 
shall  not  make  your  souls  abominable  by  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by 
any  manner  of  living  thing  that  creeps  on  the  ground,  which  I  have 
separated  from  you  as  unclean;  and  you  shall  be  holy  to  me,  for  I 
the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  severed  you  from  other  nations,  that 
you  should  be  Hine''^  The  same  principle  was  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  unlawful  food:  ''You  shall  be  holy  men  to  He,  therefore  you 
shall  not  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  by  beasts  in  the  field ,  you  shall 
cast  it  to  the  dogs"*;  ''you  shall  not  eat  of  anything  that  dies  of 
itself. . .  for  thou  art  a  holy  people  to  the  Lord  thy  God''^ 


I  The  penance  otprq/dpatya;  Manu 
T.  21 ;  eomp.  IV.  222. 

>  Comp.  pp.  5,  12,  etc. 

>  Lev.  XL  44, 45,  and  notes  in  loc ; 
eomp.  XIX.  2 ;  XX.  7 ;  Knm.  XY.  40; 
1  Pet.  L  15,  16;  Maim.  Hor.  Nev.  m. 
33;  alK>  Lev.  XV.  81 ;  XYL  16;  XX. 
8;  XXn.  16,  32;  Kom.  XIX.  13,  20; 
Dent.XXm.13— 15;  Spencer\.c,(nxih 
mnnditiae  illius  exterioris  figura  le- 
gem Jndaeoa  ad  pnritatem  vere  sic 


dictam  et  divinae  conformem  tectan- 
dam  incitaste);  Jettmeck^  Einleitnng 
in  die  Thora,  pp.  26,  27;  Hamhwrger^ 
Beal-Eneycl.  L  pp.  508,  509. 

.  4Ley,XX.25,26;oomp.£xod.XIX. 
5,  6;  tee,  however,  Comm.  on  Lev.  L 
pp.  589,  590. 

ft  £zod.  XXU.  30. 

<  Deat.  XIY.  21.  See  notes  on  Lev. 
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These  conceptions,  it  is  true,  emanated  obviously  from  great  reli- 
gious refinement,  and  seemed  calculated  to  promote  it  in  others; 
yet  they  were  as  obviously  incongruous  and  exaggerated ;  for  they 
unreasonably  made  the  highest  aims  of  the  soul  and  the  very 
essence  of  a  holy  life  dependent  upon  such  indi£ferent  things  as  eat- 
ing and  drinking ^  Hebraism,  viewing  man  in  the  undivided  unity 
of  his  bodily  and  spiritual  existence,  and  anxious  to  stamp  all  his 
physical  relations  with  Divine  holiness,  desired  to  make  religious 
forms  and  piety  identical.  The  object  was  praiseworthy  and  perhaps 
deserving  the  experiment.  But  it  was  a  fatal,  though  often  repeated 
mistake,  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  aspirations  of  man  are  strength- 
ened by  connecting  them,  through  symbol  or  ceremony,  with  the 
routine  of  everyday  life ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  sooner  or  later 
invariably  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  latter,  either  by  the  blunting 
and  benumbing  uniformity  of  habit,  or  by  a  confusion  of  means  and 
end  in  feeble  or  dishonest  minds.  Formalism  inevitably  engenders 
spiritual  conceit,  separation,  and  a  sanctimonious  contempt  of  others, 
who  are  supposed  to  stand  on  a  lower  level  before  Ood^  Thus  later 
Jewish  writings  often  express  the  idea  that,  as  other  nations  are  not 
singled  out  by  God  for  ^holiness"  or  eternal  life,  it  does  not  matter 
if  they  eat  the  food  to  be  shunned  as  abominable  by  the  Hebrews*. 
Instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  hallow  life  by  a  distinction  of  things 
externally  clean  and  unclean,  it  is  wise  to  take  to  heart  maxims 
like  these,  ''There  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself,  but  to  him  that 
esteems  anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean**^®;  or  ''The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy"'';  and  "Heat  commends  us  not  to  God,  for  neither  if  we 


7  Comp.Jusiin.Mari.  BiaLcTo-ph. 
p.  237,  xaX  7dp  Ppa>{jidTeiv  Ttvdiv  dni' 
y€9%0L\  rpoclTttScv  6|jt.rv  Tv«  ««l  iv  t^ 
loOCciv  X9X  rCvciv  i:ph  i^9aX|ji6v  ijT^'^t 
xiv  §c6v. 

•  Comp.  AcU  X.  28  sqq. 

•Comp.  Midr,  JUtbb.  Lev.  c  13, 
5^  itan  oVyn  ■■."•5  ^3*119  ovuvn  r^tsw ;  Yui» 
kuiSkim.  c.  563,  Habak.  fol.  8SS  nnm 
'rs  u '  'I  '}j  o?T3  ynv  )*'^TD*Mn  rn ;  BasAi  on 
Lev.  XL2,Vb7«s  vp^sr.  W-srs  t^; 
BecAai  on  Lev.  XI  fol.  27  ed.  1864, 
•t^ ... B"vu'fi  0"x^9 r*^i"a  wn  s^h^th 
'a^  nsTTih  ertsr>a  urro;  on  Ezod.  XL  fol. 
31  ,  en  Tx  V1W9  ntomnv  *c>  so.  rnsr. 


rTTs^r.  (Satan),  like  r.tr^  and  ...^, 
Aramah^  Aked.  Yitsch.  c.  60  on  Lev. 
XI.  fol.  62^  ed.  Frankfdrt;  etc 

!•  Hebr.  XIV.  14. 

11  BoDU  XIY.  17,  also  vert.  2,  3,  14; 
comp.  Luke  XI.  41,  **but  rather  give 
alms  of  inch  things  as  yoo  have^  and 
behold,  all  things  are  clean  to  you"; 
Matth.  XT.  11,  17,  18,  20;  Hark  EL 
16;  Loke  XL  38 ;  XY.  2 ;  Hebr.  Xm. 
9,  "It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart 
he  established  with  grace,  not  with 
meats,  which  have  not  profited  those 
that  have  been  occupied  therein**; 
CoL  U.  16,  17. 
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eat  are  we  the  better,  nor  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse"  ^  We 
may  be  allowed  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  saying  of  an  old  Ghaos- 
tie,  preserved  by  an  opponent  who  fails  to  disparage  its  beauty  by 
irony:  '^e  are  as  little  defiled  by  meats  as  the  sea  is  defiled  by 
tainted  influxes;  for  as  the  sea  becomes  master  over  every  fluid,  so 
we  become  masters  over  all  meats . . .  The  sea  receives  everything 
and  refuses  nothing,  because  it  is  conscious  of  its  greatness . . .  Thus 
meats  have  power  only  over  small  men;  but  those  who  have  the 
fuhi^esB  of  liberty  take  in  everything,  and  remain  unpolluted"  ^ 
Noble  feeling,  elevated  thought,  and  self-denying  deeds,  the  only 
Divine  attributes  in  man,  are  both  independent  and  unmindful  of 
oaprioious  and  changeful  forms.  The  command,  "You  shall  be  holy, 
for  I  the  Lord  am  holy",  is  indeed  a  fine  utterance,  the  worthy  crown- 
ing stone  of  a  laboriously  developed  system  of  religion,  and  a  lofty 
ideal  fit  to  aid  man  in  his  struggles  against  meanness  and  sin ,  and 
to  nourish  his  longing  for  harmony  of  mind;  but  it  can  only  be 
realised,  though  distantly  at  best,  by  vigilance,  devotion,  and  ener- 
getic yet  humble  activity.  Sanctity  must  result  from  sanctification 
through  a  pure,  unselfish,  and  useful  life,  guided  by  truth,  cheered 
by  benevolence,  and  shielded  by  moderation. 

Now  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  dietary  precepts  of  the  He- 
brews gain  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  eastern  nations. 
They  are  simpler  and  less  restrictive,  and  yet  more  systematic  and 
more  comprehensive'.  They  forbid  no  part  of  the  vegetable  creation \ 


1  1  Cor.  VUI.  8 ;  comp.  Mark  Vn. 
15,  ^There  is  nothing  fh>m  without  a 
man,  that  entering  into  him  can  de- 
file him";  1  Tim.  lY.  4,  *'£very  crea- 
ture of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to 
be  reftued,  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving";  Acts  X.  15,  ''What 
Ood  has  cleansed  that  call  not  thou 
common". 

s  Parphyr,  AbsU  L  42,  o6  ^dp  t^piac 
|fcoX6vtiTd  Ppdi|taTa  &9iccp  o6(i  ti^|V  9d- 
Xaxxav  xd  ^us^pd  t6v  ^cu|idT«iv  xxX.; 
comp.  Bemays^  Theophrast*t  Schrift 
fiber  FrOmmigkeit,  pp.  15,  16;  see 
aUo  Manu  lY.  225,  ««the  food  of  a  U- 
beral  man  is  purified  by  his  faith, 
but  the  food  of  a  learned  miser  is 
polluted,  because  he  does  not  believe 
what  he  has  read."  A  glimpse  of  this 
truth  is  even  discoveimble   in  the 


writings  of  the  Rabbins,  who  declare 
that  God  will,  in  the  time  of  the  Hes- 
siah,  render  clean  all  animals  that 
are  considered  unclean  at  present; 
comp.  Midr,  Yelamd,  on  Ps.  CXLVI. 
7,  n  z!fT,  "ryu  "sc^s  ^in  tto  inps  n?55 
h^rrs-h  -rtnr^;  Yaik.  Chad.  W**,  (  86, 
31  ■;■  'f  •"•*  ■■inj  *"in  "."rji J  ^cmv  nc ; 
Alarb,  Rosh  £mnn.  c.  XIII,  fol.  17'* 
ed.  Altona,  etc. 

s  With  respect  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Hindoos,  comp.  f.  i.  Manu  n. 
52—57;  rV.  62,  218—225;  V.  5—10, 
25,  etc;  Coiebrooke^  Relig.  Cerenu 
of  the  Hindoos,  Asiat.  Bes.  TIL  877; 
though  they  are  not  more  minute  and 
trifling  than  the  later  Rabbinical  or- 
dinances; see  fff/ra. 

*  Comp.  SMpra  p.  66. 
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nor  wine',  as  the  Mohammedan  law  does*.  They  are  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  promote  frugality,  temperance,  and  health,  that  excesses  in 
eating  and  drinking  could  be  made  amenable  to  the  law^.  They  are 
the  same  for  people  and  priests,  with  the  unessential  exception, 
that  the  latter  had,  during  their  ministrations,  to  avoid  wine  and 
strong  drink,  like  theNazarite  during  his  time  of  sacred  seclusion*; 
whereas  the  Hindoo  "twice-born"  and  the  Egyptian  priest  had  ex- 
clusive laws  intended  to  surround  them  with  the  halo  of  superior 
sanctity  ^  Yet  the  very  distinction  between  "clean"  and  "unclean" 
animals  involves  a  deplorable  desertion  of  older  and  better  notions; 
it  dooms  to  aversion  and  loathing  a  great  part,  nay  most,  of  those 
creatures  which,  after  the  work  of  the  six  days,  Ood  had.  declared 
"very  good",  in  common  with  every  other  production*®;  it  thus 
destroys    the    grand   conception   of    the   first    cosmogony,    which 


»  Comp.  Deut.  XIV.  26;  etc.  Yet 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
many  Jews  would  not  drink  wine,  be- 
cause it  could  no  longer  be  i)Oured 
out  on  the  altar  as  a  libation  (Taim. 
Bab.  Bathr.  60^);  and  in  later  Ju- 
daism, abstinence  Arom  wine  was  con- 
sidered to  become  men  of  peculiar 
piety  (Maim.  Mor.  Nev.  UL  33,  48); 
while  on  the  other  hand,  in  seasons 
of  danger  and  urgent  distress,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  war  and  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  all  animals  and  all  kinds 
of  food  were  permitted  (comp.  2  Ki. 
VI.  25;  Maim.  De  Cib.  Vet.  XIV.  13— 
17;  DeIlegib.VIII.l,...T'!«icss-2*Vn 
ict:  sk  **Tr:  ts  mc  nc-ci  r*hzz  ^"ricV  nrV 
'21  rr;  Bcchai  on  Deut.  VI.  fol.  16); 
f  o  also  among  the  Hindoos  {Manu  V. 
27,  33;  Y4/nap.  I.  32,  33,  179),  the 
Hohammedans  {Koran  IL  168;  VI. 
119, 145;  XVI.  116X  and  others  (^M^, 
Hod.  Egypt.  I.  131). 

•  Koran  U.  217;  V.  92  (where  wine 
is  enumerated  among  the  works  of 
SaUn);  XVI.  69;  oomp.  ITJIerbeloi, 
BibL  Orient,  p.  696 ;  Sa!e^  Koran,  Pre- 
lim. Disc.  pp.  87,  88;  Lane^  Mod. 
Egyptians,  1. 130, 131 ;  however,  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  and  in  war 
all  Mohammedans,  allow  themselyes 


greater  laxity  with  respect  to  wine. 
f  Comp.  Deut.  XXI.  20,  usici  VVjt 
(see,  however,  Talm,  Sanh.  71*);  also 
Isai.  V.  11,  12,  22;  Clem.  Alex,  Pae- 
dag.  II.  pp.  139, 149  ed.  Sylburg.  The 
Hindoo  law  also  enjoins  "frugal  fare" 
and  eating  **not  to  surfeit**  {Ydjnav, 
1. 112,  114).  ^'Pythagoras  forbade  his 
disciples  to  pick  up  what  fell  from 
the  table,  for  the  sake  of  accustom- 
ing them  to  eat  moderately"  {Diog, 
Laert.  VIII.  34);  comp.  also  Porph, 
Abst.  I.  49  $qq, 

•  Lev.  X.  9;  Num.  VL  3,  4;  see 
Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  pp.  700 — 702;  comp. 
also  Prov.  XXXI.  6,  7 ;  1  Tim.  V.  23. 

•  TUe  latter  avoided,  in  the  time 
of  their  lustrations,  even  salt  and 
bread;  comp.  Porph,  Abst.  IV.  6,  7; 
Plut,  Is.  cc.  5,  7, 8, 32 ;  Manu  V.  5  x^^.; 
DePautr^  Recherches,  pp.  102  x^^.; 
Priaulx,  Quaes tiones  Mosaicae,  pp. 
185 — 191 ;  Comm.  on  Lev.  1. 1.  c 

t"  Gen.  1. 31.  Apologists  as  Krum- 
macher(Paragraphenxnr  heil.  Gesch. 
pp.  63  sqq.)  and  Hengstenberg  (Chri- 
stol.  I.  39)  try  to  evade  the  difficulty 
by  declaring  that  'the  whole  of  the 
animal  creation,  in  ite  present  con- 
dition, cannot  possibly  have  been  is- 
sued from  the  hand  of  God" :  but  all 
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is  upheld  even  in  the  Elohist's  permisBion  given  to  Noah  to  eat 
ail  animals  whatever';  and  if  it  is  not  Persian  in  intent  and 
origin' y  it  is  certainly  almost  Persian  in  result  and  effect;  for  though 
not  coupled  with  the  injunction  of  persecuting  and  extirpating  the 
'unclean  animals",  it  renders  them  in  so  far  Ahrimanic  as  they  are 
branded  as  an  ^abomination",  and  withdrawn  from  the  unrestricted 
use  of  man  who  has  yet  been  pronounced  their  unrestricted  master  ^ 
Why,  then,  were  the  levitical  rules  endowed  with  unchange- 
able permanency?  Why  was  not  every  individual  allowed  to  decide 
which  creature  is  repulsive  in  his  eyes  and  which  not?  Ought  not 
advancing  experience  to  be  left  free  to  teach ,  which  animals  are 
wholesome  in  each  clime,  and  which  injurious?  And  above  all,  do 
the  symbols,  once  full  of  life  and  significance  to  remote  generations, 
call  forth  the  same  truths  and  emotions  in  times  distinguished  by 
a  different  civilisation,  progressing  under  very  varied  influences, 
and  so  decidedly  working  by  discerning  thought,  and  not  by  dark 
and  vague  emblems,  that  in  the  same  measure  as  our  wealth  of  ideas 
increases,  the  number  of  forms  and  symbols  diminishes?  Can  these, 
after  their  connection  with  the  spiritual  principles  which  they  once 
represented  has  ceased,  still  promote  religion,  that  is,  inward  purity 
and  noble  zeal?  And  if  not,  what  else  are  they  but  a  slavish  yoke, 
an  unmeaning  lumber,  a  clog  to  body  and  mind  and  soul,  irrational 
in  themselves,  and  strangely  in  contradiction  to  the  intellectual 
achievements  of  our  time?  Can  they,  unfelt  and  dead  as  they  are, 
work  upon  the  heart  by  some  unexplained  miracle,  merely  by  the 
force  of  faith  —  a  supernatural  notion  always  discarded  by  the  phi- 
losopher, and  at  present  rejected  by  the  enlightened  adherents  of 
all  creeds?  Moral  improvement  cannot  be  attained  without  moral 
exertion,  and  lasting  benefits  can  only  result  from  truth,  and  not 
from  delusions,  however  fondly  cherished.  If  man  derives  the  im- 
pulse for  his  actions,  not  from  the  living  fountain  of  his  reason  and 


the  well-known  attempts  at  explain- 
ing t  lie  deterioration,  partially  imply- 
ing a  dualism  in  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  are  without  exception  untcrip- 
torsL 

<  Oen.  DC.  S;  see  p.  48. 

s  See  supra  pp.  67,  68. 

>  Comp.  Gen.  L  26,  28;  DC  2.  It  is 
fbtiie  to  assert  that  **unclean*'  as  ap- 
plied to  animals  involves  no  degra- 
dation ;  see  notes  on  Lev.  XL  44 — 47- 


Orthodox  interpreters  who  felt  this, 
took  refage  in  the  subtle  distinction 
that  the  unclean  animals  are  no  abo- 
mination in  themselves,  but  only  in 
reference  to  man,  and  hence  explain 
the  addition  of  os^  in  XL  10,  12,  20, 
etc.  (see  WesseK  in  loc.):  as  if  the 
Law  were  concerned  about  things  in 
the  abstract,  and  not  in  their  relation 
to  man,  and  about  the  inflaenee  they 
exercise  upon  the  Hebrews. 
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bis  own  ideal  nature,  but  from  the  blind  dictates  of  authority, 
however  imposingly  exalted,  his  morality  is  as  unsafe  as  his  belief; 
the  one  may  be  cold,  narrow,  and  selfish;  and  the  other,  mechani- 
cal and  unthinking,  though  perhaps  earnest  and  devoted,  is  often 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  darkest  superstition.  Abstinence 
from  blood,  fat,  and  the  sciatic  nerve,  as  the  supposed  seats  or 
emblems  of  life,  or  from  ^unclean"  animals  as  causing  defilement  of 
the  soul,  may  once  have  had  a  religious  force  and  reality,  because 
a  mysterious  cosmic  relation  was  supposed  to  exist  between  man 
and  the  whole  animate  creation:  but  from  the  time  that  the  station 
and  mission  of  man  were  more  clearly  defined  and  better  understood, 
those  rules  could  by  no  effort  of  ingenuity  be  any  longer  connected 
with  religion  or  Divine  worship;  and  they  must  be  relegated  into  the 
sphere  of  expediency  and  personal  option^.  Thus  meat  cut  out  of 
a  living  beast  has  long  been  abhorred  by  all  civilised  nations;  meat 
of  animals  that  die  of  themselves,  or  are  torn  by  wild  beasts,  is  in- 
stinctively shunned  as  a  matter  of  precaution  or  aversion;  and 
seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  is  naturally  avoided  from 
motives  of  humanity,  although  these  did  not  at  first  suggest  the 
prohibition  ^ 

The  laws  of  food  had  indeed  an  important  mission  to  fulfil, 
and  they  fulfilled  it  completely.  In  later  periods  of  Jewish  history, 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  contact  with  ido- 
latrous  nations,  and  the  familiarity  with  heathen,  especially  Greek, 
philosophy  threatened  to  endanger  the  purity  of  monotheism*,  the 
teachei*s  and  leaders  of  the  people  avowedly  employed  the  dietary 
restrictions,  infinitely  increased  and  minutely  worked  out,  as  the 
most   effectual   means  of  checking   the   dreaded   intercourse  with 


«  It  18  therefore  difficult  to  attach 
any  dii tinct  meaning  to  the  enigma- 
tical remark  of  Hengttenberg  (Bu- 
cher  Mose'f,  p.  193):  *'In  the  circle  of 
the  Hebrew  religion,  such  dietary- 
la  wt  only  were  poeiible,  which,  in 
spite  of  their  formal  repeal ,  last  vir- 
tually to  all  eternity*' ;  the  idea  may 
be  eternal,  but  the  symbol  has  ceased 
to  exist  after  the  **formal  repeal**  of  the 
dietary  laws.  Comp.  also  the  strange 
obser\-ations  of  Baurogarten  (Theol. 
Comment.  L  160). 

*  8ee  pp.  •,  14, 20,  S3.  AVe  leave  here 
out  of  the  question  ordinances  not 


properly  dietary,  such  as  the  pmhi- 
bition  of  leaven  on  Passover;  leaven 
and  honey  in  connection  with  sacri- 
fices ;  the  produceof  young  trees  dur- 
ing the  first  three  or  four  years;  the 
restrictions  with  respect  to  firstlings 
and  firstfruits,  and  the  like;  comp. 
Maim,  De  Cib.  Yet.  init. 

•  Comp.  Diod.  Sic.  Fr.  XL.  3  s.  fin, 
coX>.d  xdiv  raxpCoiv  toT;'Io*j^s(oic  vo- 
|i({&oiv  ixivVjlfri;  hence  the  strong  Tal- 
mudical  interdict  ^:s5  r^Tv  s-n  -^n 
T-rr  n:rn,  Taim,  SoUh  49*';  3Ie- 
nach.  64^  which  was,  however,  not 
acted  upon  in  all  periods. 
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foreigners  K  "Keep  alooPy  they  enjoined,  ''from  their  bread  and  their 
oil  on  account  x>f  their  wine,  from  their  wine  on  account  of  their 
daughters,  from  their  daughters  on  account  of  their  idols"  ^  They 
were  induced  to  insist  upon  such  commands  the  more  rigorously, 
because  they  desired  thoroughly  to  preclude  the  Jews  from  sharing 
the  sacrificial  meals  of  pagans,  which  were  held  in  the  deepest  ab- 
horrence'. They  forbade  them,  in  fact,  to  taste  any  food  or  drink 
whatever  that  had  been  prepared  by  heathens  or  in  their  vessels,  or 
to  use  for  religious  rites  any  materials  that  had  passed  through 
heathen  hands.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  well-known  instan- 
ces of  Daniel  and  Tobit,  of  Esther  and  Judith^,  and  point  to  the 
remarkable  edict  promulgated  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
*I/et  not  any  flesh  of  horses  or  mules  or  asses  be  brought  into  the 
city,  whether  wild  or  tame,  nor  that  of  leopards,  or  foxes,  or  hares, 
nor,  in  general,  that  of  any  animal  which  the  Jews  are  forbidden 
to  eat,  nor  let  the  skins  of  such  animals  be  brought  into  the  town, 
where,  moreover,  no  such  beast  is  to  be  bred  up":  contravention  of 
this  edict  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  3,000  drachmae  of  silver  to  be 
paid  to  the  priests  ^  In  addition  to  this,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to 
the  treatise  of  the  Mishnah  on  Idolatry  (Avodah  Zarah),  in  order 
to  perceive  how  infinitely  precepts  and  precautions  were  multiplied^; 


^It  seems  that  already  in  Uie  fifth 
century  B.  C,  the  eating  of  forbidden 
food(xoivo9aY(a)  was  in  Judea  visited 
with  severe  punishment,  which  many 
evaded  by  fleeing  into  Samaria  (Jos. 
Ant  XI.  vni.  7).  Kitto  observes  J  ustly 
(notes  on  Lev.  XL  2) :  **A  dietary  law 
is  far  more  efficient  in  its  results,  as 
a  role  of  distinction,  than  any  differ- 
ence in  doctrine,  worship,  or  morals 
which  man  ooold  entertain**. 

s  Taim.  Avod.  Zar.  36^;  comp.  S5^ 
36*. 

s  See  Comm.  on  Lev.Lpp.  213, 214 ; 
comp.  Exod.  XXXIV.  15,  16;  Num. 
XXV.  1,  2;  Jae^,  Xaccab.  c.  5. 
Equally  severe  are  the  ii^'onctions 
of  Mohammed,  Eormm  IL  168  (for- 
bidding 'Hhat  on  which  any  other 
name  but  God's  has  been  invoked**) ; 
V.  4;  VL  116, 118, 121, 146;  XVL 116 ; 
comp.  Saie,  Koran,  p.  81;  Spencer^ 
Legg.  Bitt.  IL  n.  2,  p.  388. 


*  SeeDan.L8— 16;  Tob.L  10— 12; 
Addit.  to  Esth.  HI.  1 1  (Sept.  after  IV. 
17,  Vulg.  XIV.  18,  though  according 
to  the  Canonical  Book  of  Esther,  she 
did  not  scruple  to  eat  with  the  King 
and  Haman) ;  Judith  XU.  1 — 3 ;  oomp. 
1  Mace.  1.62, 63 ;  2  Maoc. V.  27 ;  Joseph. 
Maccab.  c.  5;  Mark  II.  16;  Luke  XV. 
2;  John  IV.  9;  Acts  X.  28;  and  supra 
p.  87. 

B  Jos.  Ant.  Xn.  lu.  4.  Yet  camels 
and  horses,  asses  and  dogs,  were  at 
all  times  kept,  bred,  and  used  by  the 
Jews ;  see  supra  p.  75  note  10. 

*  See  espec.  sect,  u,  vr  and  v,  and 
the  vast  number  of  regulations  in 
Maim.  Be  Oib.  Vet  IIL  13  J^f .;  XI— 
XIU;  I'or. />mA  {§  112— 115,  118— 
138;  comp.  Joseph.  Vit.  13;  AcU  X. 
28,  «*You  know  that  it  is  an  unlaw- 
ful thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to 
keep  company,  or  come  unto  one  of 
another  nation**;  Tabm.  Sanh.  104*, 
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till  the  Jews  loaded  upon  themselves  the  invidioas  reproach,  that 
'they  alone  among  all  men  shun  every  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, and  look  upon  all  as  enemies"^;  or  that  **thej  observe  the 
strangest  customs,  and  show  no  friendliness  to  anyone''^  The  con- 
sequences were  inevitable.  Owing  to  their  social  seclusion,  they  were 
soon  misunderstood  and  cruelly  misjudged.  Their  civil  laws  and 
institutions,  their  habits  and  pursuits,  their  history  and  doctrines, 
were  even  by  truth-seeking  historians  ludicrously  and  almost  in- 
credibly distorted  ^  At  last  a  synodical  decree  expressly  forbade  all 


"whoever  invites  a  non- Jew  into  his 
house  as  his  guest,  and  waits  upon 
him,  brings  his  children  into  misery 
and  exile"  ('an  ^r*a  -j'tr^  -*a  y^ron  ho) ; 
Avod.  Zar.  8*  (Jews  eating  together 
with  a  non- Jew  as  his  guests,  even  if 
they  have  their  own  lawfully  prepared 
food,  act  "as  if  they  were  eating  of 
the  sacrifices  of  the  dead");  Pirke 
Rabbi  EUezcr  c.  XXIX,  n?  Vr-xc  -= 
sVsn  n?  Vs^  ^na  h^Tr.  (though  recent 
editions,  as  that  of  Lemberg  1867, 
read  instead  rrm  ^rrrs*.;  s?  Vs'scr  •- 
acQC  trh  ^a*K  i^ks).  In  a  similar  spirit, 
the  New  Testament  commands,  "If 
there  come'any  unto  3'ou,  and  bring 
not  this  doctrine  (concerning  Christ), 
receive  him  not  into  your  house,  nei- 
ther bid  him  Ood  speed ;  for  he  that 
biddeth  him  God  speed  is  a  partaker 
of  his  evil  deeds*'  (2  John  vers.  10, 1 1). 

'  Dhd.  Sic.  Fragm.  XXXIV.  1,  |i6- 
yo'Ji  ifCLp  dndvTwv  IB^ot'^  dxoivmvi^TO'j; 
clvat  xfiz  icpoc  ^XXo  f9voc  4i:t^i£(sc 
«T>..  PMiastr.  Apollon.  V.  33  (re- 
proaching the  Jews  with  a  ^oc  ajAU- 
Toc,  and  hatred  of  xotv^  x^dizt^a). 
What  a  chasm  separates  the  teach- 
ing of  an  Isaiah  from  the  Talmudi- 
cal  doctrine  that  all  non-Jews  are 
fh>m  their  birth,  and  certainly  fh>m 
their  earliest  stage  of  puberty,  to  be 
eonsidered  as  not  less  unclean  than 
a  man  afflicted  with  a  ronning  issue  I 
{Ta/m.  Av.  Zar.  36^,  37*;  comp.  Lev. 
\  1  sqq.). 

*  J)iod.  Sie,  ibid.  |i.r^icvl  &XX<p  I9vtt 


^zpr^zi^r^i  xoivojveiv  ^rfi*  euvoeiv  t6 
napdTrav;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  XLIX. 
22,  TO  fdp  TOi  Y^vo;  o'iTc&v  duficu^iv 
7:ixp6TaT6v  iati;  LXVm.  32;  Joseph, 
Ant.  XIII.  VIII.  3,  6td  'Hjv  npoc  dXXouc 
a'jTdiv  (sc.  of  the  Jews)  t^«  JiaCrijc 
dtjLi;(av,  to  which  Josephus  naturally 
adds,  i:£id6(jLevo;  hi  xar'  euo^^eiav 
-dvta  zouiv  xtX.;  Lysimach,  ap.  Jo' 
seph.  c.  A  p.  1. 34,  "give  no  counsel  to 
any  si  ranger,  but  alwa^'s  advise  them 
for  the  worst"  (pti^TE  dvOpdintuv  xivi 
eOvo^^^tiv,  |ii^Te  dpioTa  oupL^ouXeuoctv, 
d/.Xd  Td  /e(pova);  see  also  Philo^  In 
Flacc  c  5  (with  respect  to  the  £g3l»- 
tiauji,  6id  tVjv  naXaidv  xal  Tp^rov 
Ttvd  YeYSvT|(jL^vTjv  rpoc  'lo*j$a(oi»c  dffi- 
ybtiav). 

•  Comp.  />iW.  Sic.  Fr.XL.3  (drdv- 
Opturiv  Tiva  xal  (j.i96:svov  f){ov  ciar^fif- 
G4T0,  80.  Closes);  TaciL  Hist.  V.  2 — 5, 
13  (apud  ipsos  .  .  .  misericordia  in 
promptu,  sed  adversus  omnes  alios 
hostile  odium;  separati  epulis,  dis- 
creti  cubilibus,  etc;  Judaeorum  mos 
absurdus  sordidusque,  etc.;  comp. 
IVhiston's  Josephus,  Dissert.  Ill); 
Jmsiin.  XXXVL  2  (caverunt  ne  cum 
peregriniscommunicarent);  fior.Ul, 
b  (illnd  grande  impiae  gentis  arca- 
num); Theopkr,  ap.  PorpM.  Abst.  II. 
26  (comp.  BemaySf  Theophr.  Schrift 
iib.  d.  Fr6mmigk.  pp.  \Q%sqq,) ;  Strabo 
XVI.  II.  34—46  (4x  |iiv  Tf^c  ftciotftoi- 
l^ovia;  ol  tc&v  pp«»|i.dTo»v  ditosjrisctc 
xxl^  {  37,  although  Strabo's  account 
isalmost  singular,  in  its  impartiality) ; 
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Christians  to  take  any  meal  with  the  Jews,  for  the  avowed  reason 
that  the  Jews  despised  to  eat  with  the  Christians  K  These  hostile 
prejudices,  at  which  the  student  might  smile,  if  the  smile  did  not 
die  away  in  his  shudder  at  the  hideous  crop  of  hatred ,  oppression, 
and  carnage,  outlasted  the  ancient  time  and  the  middle  ages,  and  will 
continue  their  mischievous  work  of  retarding  humanity  and  brotherly 
feeling,  nay  they  may  startle  the  civilized  world  again  and  again  by 
sanguinary  outbreaks  of  the  populace,  as  long  as  the  Jews  cling  to 
statutes  which  appear  to  them  Divine,  but  which  are  nothing  but  the 
expression  of  the  changeful  customs  of  a  distant  age  and  a  peculiar 
clime,  and  which,  moreover,  have  been  burdened  and  almost  hidden 
by  the  rank  over-growth  of  Babbinical  additions  and  misconcep- 
tions. The  Jews  cannot  persevere  in  an  isolation  which,  in  the  ear- 
lier centuries  after  their  dispersion,  was  perhaps  beneficial,  because 
it  enabled  them  to  work  out  undisturbed  the  system  of  a  pure  faith, 
but  which  in  our  age  of  science  and  common  enlightenment  is  sui- 


Dton  Cass.  'Xxavia,  17  (xexo>p($a- 
Tai  6i  iTZo  Toiv  Xoiitdiv  dvttpibnoiv  fc 
7e  T*  a>%Xa  xd  i:epl  xfjv  BCaitav  rdvi^* 
o)C  tiiztls  xtK)  ;  Manetho^  Jpian,  a.  o. 
ap.  Joseph.  C.  Ap.,  Piui,  Symp.  lY.  v. 
6 ;  Is.  c.  31 ;  Juven,  XIV.  96 — 106  (non 
monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  co- 
leuti  etc.);  Cic.  Pro Flacc.  c.  28  (huic 
autem  barbarae  soperstitioni  resi- 
stere  etc. ;  in  tam  sospiciosa  ac  male- 
dica  civitate  etc;  istorum  religiosa- 
crorum  a  • . .  gravitate  nominis  no- 
stri,  majomm  institatis  abhorrebat) ; 
Qumci.  III.  Ml,  21  (est  conditoribos 
urbiom  infSame,  oontrazisse  aliquam 
pemiciosam  caeteris  gentem,  qualis 
est  primus  Jadaicae  toperstitionis 
auctor) ;  PUn.  Xlfl.  4  or  •  (gens  oon- 
tamelia  •nominom  insignis);  RuiiL 
Smmat.  L  383—398  (humanis  animal 
dissociate  cibii.  Beddimns  obtcenae 
convicia  debita  gentL  Badix  itolti- 
tiae,  cui  fHgida  sabbata  oordi,  8ed 
cor  frigidios  religione  loa  est.  Cae- 
tera  mendacit  deliramenta  catastae 
etc.;  adding  almost  prophetically', 
Latius  ezcisae  pestis  contagia  ser- 
pant,  Victoretqoe  suos  natio  victa 
premit);  L.  Asm.  Scmeca  Fragm.  42, 


ni.  p.  427  ed.  Haase  (similar  to  Bo- 
tilias :  quom  interim  usque  eo  scele- 
ratissimae  gentit  consuetodo  conva- 
loit,  ut  per  omnet  jam  terras  recepta 
sit;  Ticti  victoribus  leges  dederunt); 
Suelon,  Aug.  76;  Tib.  36  (qui  super- 
stitione  ea  tenebantur  etc.);  ApuL 
Florid.  I.  6  (Judaeos  snperstitiosos) ; 
Amm.  Mareeii,  XXII.  5  (foetentiuiu 
Judaeorum  et  tumultaantium  saepe 
taedio  percitus,  dolenter  dicitur  — 
H.  Aarel.  —  exolamasse:  O  Harco- 
mannSl  o  (^oadil  o  Sarmatae!  tan- 
dem alios  vobis  inertiores  inveni); 
see  Comm.on£zod.ppJS:xy— XXXII ; 
FraiiArW,Honatsschr.  1856,pp.83— 94 ; 
1860,  pp.  125—142;  Z.  Gcif^er  in  HU- 
berg's  niostr.Honatsheftell.  13— 25» 
103—111. 

>  Omnes  deineeps  derici  sive  laici 
Judaeorum  conviyia  evitent,  nee  eos 
ad  convivium  quisquam  accipiat,  quia 
quum  apad  (Thristianos  communibns 
oibis  non  utantur,  indignum  atqne 
sacrilegum  est  eomm  cibos  a  Chri- 
stianis  sumi,  etc;  see  Eisenmenger^ 
Entdeckt.  Judenth.  IL  646,  referring 
to  Jus  Canonic,  Decret.  Pars  II,  causa 
28,  i^ttaest.  1,  cap.  14. 
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cidal  perversion,  and  treason  against  the  genius  of  history.  And 
wherever  a  free  social  intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  the  abandonment  of  an  obsolete  dietaiT^  code, 
theyhave  been  better  understood,  and,  as  an  invariable  consequence, 
respected  and  valued' . 


SUPPLEMENT ABY  CHAPTEE  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
IN  BEPERENCE  TO  THE  CEBEMONIAL  LAW. 


As  this  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of  religion, 
and  involves  some  disputed  questions  which  have  not  always  been  approached 
in  a  spirit  of  impartiality,  it  may  here,  at  the  conclusion  of  so  many  cere- 
monial ordinances,  be  fitly  discussed. 

Neither  Christ  nor  his  immediate  apostles  abrogated  the  ceremonial  in- 
stitutions of  "Mosaism*'s.  CShrist  declared,  "It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth 
to  pass  away,  than  one  title  of  the  Law  to  fail"  ^;  "Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  prophets,  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil"* ; 


'  Comp.  Phiio,  In  Flacc.  c.  11,  Op. 
JL  531,  ic£tc  li  o6x  eCpTjVtxoi  iraoiv 
ivo|i{o9T||jicv;  etc. 

»  Comp.  Matth.  V.  23,  24;  VIH.  4; 
XXm.  18—20,  23;  XXVL  17—20; 
Ifark  L  44;  XIY.  22;  Luke  EL  22, 24; 
IV.  16  (*^  his  custom  was,  he  went 
into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath- 
day*0;  V.  H;  XI.  42;  XXH.  7—15; 
AJLIY.  53  (*Hhey  were  continually  in 
the  Temple");  John  Y.  1;  Vn.  8, 
10;  Acts  n.  1  sqq.;  UL  1;  XXL  20, 
^6;  XXIY.  17, 18;  also  Matth.  lU.  15; 
IX.  16  s^.;  XYII.  24  sqq.i  Luke 
XYin.  18  sgq.;  see  Comnu  on  Lev.  L 
pp.  59,  60;  H,  GroHus^  De  Yerit.  Bel. 
Christ,  lib.  Y,cap.  7  (*«Ab  Jesu  in  ter- 
ris  oliservatam  legem  Hosis");  VioU 
f enb&ttlerFragmente,  ed.  1835,  pp.43, 
44;  Jl  /.  Meyer^  Yerh&ltnits  Jesu  und 
seiner Jfinger  sum  alttestamentlichen 
(Resets,  pp.  18 — 20,  82  sqg, 

«  LukeXYI.  17;  oomp.Matth.Y.18. 

•  Matth.  Y.  17,  nXT^p&sot,  t.  e.  to 

observe  and  enforce  it  completely, 

•or  according  to  its  spirit ;  comp  Jf  at  th. 

m.  15;  Bom.  YUI.  4;  Xlfl.  8  (h  ^dp 


xev),  10  (nXi^pofjia  ouv  v6(jlou  t)  dlydE- 
irrj;  GaL  Y.  14:  such  TEXi{p<D|ia  is 
exemplified  in  the  passages  imme- 
diately following,  Matth.  Y.  21—48 
("You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by 
them  of  old  time . . .  But  I  say  unto 
3ron  etc");  and  it  is  already  alluded 
to  in  Jerem.  XXXL  31—34  (*^  will 
put  Hy  Law  into  their  inmost  minds, 
and  write  it  upon  their  hearts"),  and 
this  is  the  "New  Covenant"  (r-« 
'.■jTi,  ver.  31);  comp.  Hatth.  XXYL 
28,  TO  aijAa  t^;  StaB/jxr,;;  Hebr.  YUI. 
13;  oomp.  John  lY.  23,  "The  hour 
comes  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worshi  p  the  Fathe  r 
in  spirit  and  in  truth",  24,  "Ood  is  a 
spirit  etc";  2  Cor.  III.  6,  "who  also 
has  made  us  able  ministers  of  the 
new  testament,  not  of  the  letter  but 
of  the  spirit;  for  the  letter  kills,  but 
the  spirit  gives  life";  and  esp.  Bom. 
IIL  31,  "Do  we  then  make  void  the 
Law  through  faith  f  Ood  forbid :  yea, 
we  establish  the  Law"  (v6|iov  Ivrdvo* 
|a.sv).  Other  acceptations  of  the  term 
«XT|p4b0ai  and  of  the  whole  verse  see 
in  VUrh^Qt  Observ.  6acr.  L  xu.5,  voLL 
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and,  "Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shaU  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  K 
And  the  early  apostles  never  ceased  to  blame  Paul  for  teaching,  that  the  con- 
verted gentiles  were  free  from  the  burden  of  the  Law>.  John,  as  his  ^'Beve- 
lation"  proves,  knew  no  difference  between  Ohristianity  and  Judaism;  he 
branded  the  least  deviation  from  the  old  creed  as  an  act  of  '*the  synagogue  of 
Satan**  *;  he  was  implacable  against  those  more  liberal  converts  who  disre- 
garded the  Hosaic  marriage-laws,  and  partook  of  the  flesh  of  heathen  sa- 
difloes;  he  caUed  them  Nicolaitanes  whose  deeds  he  hated,  Balaamites  who 
cast  stumbling  blocks  before  the  believers,  or  followers  of  Jezebel  who  would 
be  mercilessly  destroyed «.  ''When  from  first  to  last  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ohurch  at  Jerusalem  vras  sternly  levitical,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  Jesus 
ever  taught  his  disciples  the  religious  nullity  of  levitical  ceremonies,  and 
the  equality  of  gentiles  with  Jews  before  Ood"  \  Long  after  the  reported 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  Peter  protested  solemnly,  ''Nothing 
common  or  unclean  has  at  any  time  entered  into  my  mouth"*.  Indeed,  if 
Christ  be  considered  as  the  Messiah  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  and  ex- 
pected at  his  time,  he  can  on  no  account  be  supposed  to  have  repealed  the 
Law,  which  itself  declares  to  be  unalterable  for  ever 7. 


pp.204 — 211 ;  J)e  V^i;//«inloc. ;  Meyer^ 
1. 6.  pp.  3— 8y  80,  31, 38— 42,  69,  70,  76 
«^.,108  tqq,;i  17  x^^.,  123  sqq.  The  view 
thus  expressed  and  laboriously  de- 
fended l^  the  latter  writer,  "Jesus  is 
come  in  order  to  do  perfectly,  that  is 
to  realUe^  all  that  theOldTesUment 
intended  by  its  prophecies  and  by  its 
type^  (p.  1;  comp.  p.  137),  is  very 
commonly  adopted;  but  it  is  against 
the  context,  against  the  language, 
and  against  the  tenour  of  Christ's 
teaching.  The  passage  in  its  literal 
and  oorreet  meaning  was  deemed 
so  offsnsive  that  some,  as  Harcion, 
simply  declared  it  a  spurious  addi- 
tion (eomp.  Ttrhtii.  c  Hare  lY.  7, 
Hoc  —  Hatlh.  Y.  17  —  Marcion  nt 
additumeimtit ;  see  Meyer,  L  c  pp.  77) ; 
nay  StimiiM  also  has  recourse  to  the 
sasM  desperate  expedient  (Leben  Je- 
sUf  pp.  212,218,  *die  anstftssigen  Verse 
—  JCatth.  Y.  18,  18  —  geben  sich 
gradtm  als  ein  Einschiebsel  zu  er^ 
kennen",  adding  another  conjecture 
or  assertion  "^cht  in  den  Text  un- 
aeres  Jetsigen  Katthaeus,  wohl  aber 
In  die  Bode  Jesn  und  vielleicht  eine 
ikfihere  AnteSchnung  derselben"). 


1  Hatth.  y.  19. 

>  Comp.  Zeller^  Vortrftge  und  Ab- 
handlungen  geschichtlichen  Inhalts, 
pp.  203  sqq.,  228  $qq, 

s  Bevel.  IL  9;  m.  9. 

«  Bevel,  n.  6, 14, 15,20—24;  comp. 
Zeller^  1.  c  pp.  203,  214,  216. 

*  Francis  W,  Jfetvman,  Against 
Hero-making  in  Beligion,  p.  11.  On 
Luke  XYI.  17  above  quoted  he  ob- 
serves (ibid.  p.  12X  "I  am,  of  course, 
aware,  that  Christian  theologians 
would  have  us  believe  that  Luke  is 
here  defective,  and  that  the  words  in 
Hatthew  'UntU  all  be  AilfiUed'  mean 
'UntU  my  ieuik  shall  fulfil  aU  the 
types*;  but  this  would  make  Jesus 
purposely  to  deceive  his  disciples  by 
a  riddle;  ...  he  must  have  known 
how  he  was  understood;  they  sup- 
posed him  to  mean  that  Levitism 
was  eternal,  and  he  did  not  correct 
their  impression.**  Comp.  also  ifoxlsi/ 
Homiliae  hyemales  et  aestivales, 
quoted  by  Friedreich,  Zur  Bibel, 
L232. 

*  Acts  X.  14;  ZI.  8;  comp.  imfra. 

7  In  OaL  IT.  4,  Christ  is  in  foct 
oaUed  7cv6ti.cvoc  uici  v£|a.ov  (comp. 
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It  ia  trae,  he  appears  occasionally  to  have  opposed  himself  to  ritual 
obseryances.  When  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  complained,  that  his  disciples 
were  transgressing  the  tradition  of  their  forefathers  ^  by  not  washing  their 
hands  before  meals*,  and  by  plucking  ears  of  com  and  mbbing  out  the  grains 
with  their  hands  on  the  Sabbath-day  i<*,  he  palliated  this  conduct  by  re- 
proaching the  Pharisees,  in  his  turn,  with  a  corruption  of  the  Law,  and  he 
quoted  what  appeared  to  him  apposite  parallels  taken  fh>m  Hebrew  histoty 
and  the  ordinary  Temple  practice,  though  the  analogies  are  doubtful  or 
imperfecf ;  and  later,  he  himself  openly  neglected  the  same  ceremonies  i>. 
He  spoke  lightly  of  the  dietaty  rules,  which  in  his  time  had  grown  so  luxu- 
riantly in  Judaism.  ''Not  that",  he  urged,  ''which  goes  into  the  mouth  defiles 
a  man,  but  that  which  comes  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defiles  a  man"  ^\  This 
sentiment  was  incomprehensible  to  his  disciples  i^;  they  considered  it  "a 
parable",  which  they  desired  to  have  explained;  so  far  Arom  their  minds,  nay 
so  incredible  appeared  to  them  the  idea  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  levitical 
laws  of  food:  but  Christ  reproached  them  with  obtuseness^^  and  ftimished 
explicit  illustrations  to  prove  that  evil  thoughts  and  other  moral  offences 
"are  the  things  which  defile  a  man,  but  to  eat  with  unwashed  hands  defiles 
not  a  man"  IS.  And  when  he  had  acted  on  this  view,  and  was  censured  by 
a  Pharisee,  he  pointed  out,  how  little  it  availed  "to  make  clean  the  outside 
of  the  cup  and  platter",  while  "the  inward  part  was  full  of  ravening  and 
wickedness";  and  he  gave  expression  to  this  fine  maxim:  "But  rather  give 
alms  of  such  things  as  you  have,  and  behold,  all  things  are  clean  unto  you">7. 
He  predicted  to  his  followers  that  they  were  sure  to  sufl'er  hatred  and  perse- 


1  Cor.  DL  20).  De  WeUe  (on  Hatth. 
v.  17)  remarks,  "The  question  whe- 
ther Christ  intended  to  repeal  the  ri- 
tual law,  disappears  under  our  hands 
if,  as  is'  necessarv,  we  understand 
both  «aTaXuoai  and  fiXr^pdioat  in  re- 
ference to  the  spirit  and  not  merely 
to  the  letter:  according  to  the  spirit, 
that  is,  for  the  ends  of  devotion,  Chris- 
tianity has  in  reality  not  abolished 
the  ritual  law  of  Hosaism,  but  has 
rendered  it  more  perfect**;  and  again 
(on  AcU  X.  13^16),  "Christ  did  not 
repeal  the  ceremonial  law  rashly 
and  arbitrarily,  but  left  it  to  the  pro- 
gress of  time  to  effect  its  removal." 
But  these  remarks  beg  the  question, 
and  are  wanting  in  decision.  Even 
orthodox  Christians  admit  that  "the 
disciples  originaUy  expected  fktnnthe 
Messiah  the  observance  of  the  Mo- 
saic Law  according  to  its  letter^, 
E.  J*  Meyer ^  L  c.  p.  17. 
•  TAv  icpcop'jTlpov;  comp.  Hebr. 


XI.  2 ;  not  "elders"  of  the  scribe*  or 
of  the  Sanhedrin. 

•  Matth.  XV.  1,2;  comp.  Mark 
Vn.  1—5. 

to  Matth.  XIL  1,2;  BUrk  H.  23, 24  ; 
Luke  YL  1,  2. 

ti  Matth.  Xn.  3— «;  Mark  H.  25, 
26 ;  Luke  VI.  3,  4  ;  also  Matth.  XXUI. 
16—22. 

i<  Luke  XI.  38 ;  comp.  XV.  2;  Mark 
n.  16. 

13  Matth.XV.l  1 ;  comp.  fa/m.Shabb. 
33**,  '51  ^s's  z'i"  rrsr*  rr^':vs  "x  Vf  ric. 

t«  Comp.  John  XVI.  12  $qq, 

«  Matth.  XV.  16,  'AxjiT^v  xai  vjasTc 
dsOvCToC  iOTS. 

t«  See  Matth.  XV.  11—20.  A  simi- 
lar want  of  7vdi9tc  on  the  part  of  the 
disciples  appears  with  respect  to  the 
vexy  nature  and  mission  of  Christ; 
•ee  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  306  note  8; 
comp.  also  Luke  XXIY.  25, 45;  John 
n.  18—22 ;  AcU  I.  6,  7. 

17  Luke  XL  37, 41 ;  see  p.  105;  comp. 
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cation  from  the  chiefB  and  mien  of  the  Synagogue,  evidently  on  account 
of  his  more  liberal  doctrines  *•  Nay,  laying  stress  upon  the  words  of  Hosea, 
"1  will  haye  mercy  and  not  sacrifice"  >,  pointing  to  his  own  Messianic  work, 
and  insisting,  that  his  authority  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Temple,  he 
plainly  declared  that  he  was  ^'the  lord  even  of  the  Sabhath-day",  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  power  of  altering  or  spiritualising  its  celebration, 
since,  as  he  significantly  added,  'The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath"  >:  therefore,  he  did  not  scruple  to  heal  the  sick  on 
that  sacred  day,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  opponents,  and  he  justified  his 
conduct  by  the  axiom-like  question,  "Is  it  lawftil  to  do  good  on  the  Sab- 
hath  day  or  to  do  evilf  to  save  life  or  to  killf "  «. 

Yet  with  all  this  he  never  meant  to  attack  the  validity  of  the  ''Mosaic" 
Law;  he  merely  denounced  its  extravagant  expansion  by  alleged  traditions, 
to  which  his  disciples,  like  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  clung  tenaciously,  and  which 
the  Babbihs  surrounded  even  with  greater  sanctity  than  the  written  Law 
itself  ^  ''Take  heed",  he  warned  them,  "and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees"*;  for  "they  bind  heavy  burdens  and  grie- 
Tous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders"?;  while  he  declared,  on 
the  other  hand,  '^y  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light"  \  He  did  not 
oppose  the  Hebrew  Law,  which  he  considered,  at  least  partially,  efficacious 
for  righteousness*;  but  he  rose  against  the  rigour  of  the  zealots >^  who  had 
almost  hidden  its  true  meaning  by  casuistxy  and  oppressive  formalism. 
"You  have  made",  he  said  to  them  reproachfully,  '^he  commandment  of  God 
to  no  effect  by  your  tradition"  ti  l  Or  if  he  opposed  the  Law,  he  did  so  merely 
because  its  narrow  interpretation  inevitably  leads  to  sterile  Pharisaism.  He 
did  not  even  impugn  the  ritual  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch,  because  he 
seemed  unwilling  to  endanger  the  force  of  the  moral  precepts  with  which  they 
are  coupled  in  the  same  code.  In  this  respect,  he  differed  little  from  the  old 
Hebrew  prophets ,  who  insisted  with  fervour  upon  a  religion  of  the  heart, 
without  thereby  pronouncing  rituals  void  or  superfluous.  "Woe  unto  you**, 
he  exclaimed,  "scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  you  pay  tithe  and 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  Law,  Jugdment,  mercy,  and  faith :  iAese  au^fhtyau  to  have  done^  and  not 


Hatth.  Vn.  12;  XXH.  86-40;  also 
OaL  y.  14;  James  H.  8. 

1  Katth.  IX.  15;  X.  16^23. 

>  Hoe.  VI.  6;  comp.  Mark  XIL  33, 
tA  djoicdv  T&v  icXi2o(ov  OK  ia*<>Tiv  i:«- 
pwo6Tcp6v  ftoti  icdvTov  Tdiv  6Xoxai»- 
T«>|ftdtc0v  xal  #'jot6v. 

s  Matth.  Xn.  6^8;  Mark  IL  27, 
28;  Lake  VL  5. 

«  Matth.  xn.  10—13;  Mark  m. 
1—3;  Luke  VL  7—10;  oomp.  also 
JohnV.  »,  16,  18;  VIL  23;  DL  16; 
Lnka  V.  33;  XIII.  14 ;  XIV.  3, 4;  AcU 
VL  14;  Matth.  IX,  10—13;  XL  II. 

•See  p.  38. 


•  Matth.  XVL  6—12. 
7  Matth.  XXm.  2—4. 

•  Matth.  XL  30;  oomp.  28,  29. 

•  Matth.XIX.17— 21;LukeXVIIL 
20—22;  Mark  XIL  28—34;  comp. 
Luke  XVnL  •  - 14. 

If  Comp.  Acts  XXVL  5,  xaxd  t^jv 
dxptPcordnjv  aTptoiv  . . .  f CVfOa  f^opt- 
oolo;. 

II  Matth.  XV.  3—6;  oomp.  XXITT. 
16 — 16.  Theobjectionsthathavebeen 
raised  against  this  view,  however 
dogmatically  or  speciously  urged 
(oomp.  Meffor  L  c  pp.  86—109),  are 
not  conclusive. 
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to  leave  Ihe  other  ttndone^^  i'.  These  words  precisely  describe  the  position  he 
occupied  in  reference  to  the  Law  «'•  Indeed,  the  earlier  Karaites,  as  Anan, 
considered  Jesus  ^as  a  tme  prophet  for  the  heathens,  and  a  wise  teacher 
of  the  Law  for  the  Jews*^,  since  to  the  former  he  preached  the  revealed 
Word,  and  the  latter  he  tried  to  conTince  of  the  distortions  which  the  Scrip- 
tares  had  suffered  through  arbitrary  interpretations  >^.  By  stating,  in  reply  to 
a  captious  question,  that  "all  the  Law  and  the  prophets  hang*^  on  the  two 
commandments  of  loving  God  with  all  our  power  and  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves  IB,  he  merely  imitated  a  favourite  device  of  Jewish  doctors, 
whose  ingenuity  delighted  in  deducing  the  varied  precepts  of  the  Law  firom 
a  few  verses  of  the  Bible.  '*The  613  laws'*,  teaches  the  Talmud  i*,  ''were  com- 
municated to  Hoses,  viz.  365  prohibitions  or  as  many  as  the  days  of  the  solar 
year,  and  248  commands  or  as  many  as  the  members  of  the  human  body; 
then  came  David  and  comprised  them  in  eleven  precepts'^,  later  Isaiah 
in  sixi^  Hicah  in  three  i*,  and  finally  Amos'o  and  Habakknk  in  one'^  And 
in  propounding  the  maxim,  ''All  things  whatsoever  you  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  you  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  pro- 
phet8''3>,  he  merely  repeated,  in  a  positive  form ,  what  Hillel,  in  negative 
terms,  is  said  to  have  answered  the  heathen  who  desired  to  learn  the  whole 
Law  in  one  sentence :  "Whatsoever  is  hateAil  to  thee,  that  do  not  thou  to  thy 
neighbour;  this  is  the  whole  Law,  the  rest  is  only  its  interpretation;  now 
go  and  learn"  >'.  Yet  who  would  assert  that  Hillel  and  the  Talmudists  re- 
pealed the  ceremonial  law,  or  considered  it  unimportant? 

At  first  Christ  desired  his  disciples  not  to  preach  to  the  Gkntiles  and 
Samaritans ,  but  "rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  **,  though 
later,  after  his  resurrection,  he  is  related  to  have  commanded  them  to  go 
forth  to  instruct  and  to  baptize  "all  nations"  and  'Hhe  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth"  )B.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Hount,  he  had  no  other  object  but  to  con- 
trast the  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  spiritual  conception  with  the 
unprofitable  and  graceless  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  must  lead  to  the 
danger  of  exchanging  Divine  doctrines  for 'Hhe  commandments"  or  'Hradition 
of  men"  3*.  But  he  was  far  trom  questioning  the  "Mosaic"  teaching  itself.  In 


t>  Hatth.  XXIII.  23;  corop.  vers. 
25— 28;  Luke  XI.  42. 

1'  See  Comro.  on  Lev.  I.  pp.  52 — 55. 

i«  Comp.  FUrst,  Karfterthum,  L  42. 

t»  Hatth.XXII.  34—40;  llarkXH. 
28—34 ;  comp.  Bom.  Xm.  8— 10;  OaL 
Y.  14;  YL  2;  Jam.  H.  8;  1  Tim.  L  5. 

t«  Kaccoth  23^  24*. 

17  Ps.  XY,  "He  that  walks  upright- 
ly,  and  works  rigbteoosnest  and 
speaks  the  truth  in  his  heart",  ete. 

li  itai  XXXHL  15. 

«•  Mic  YI.  8,  "What  does  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  act  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humblj 
with  thy  Oodf 


««  Am.  Y.  4,  "Seek  He  and  you 
shaU  live." 

>t  Hab.  n.  4,  "The  just  shaU  live  l^ 
his  faith." 
s>  Xatth.  Yn.  12 ;  comp.  Luke  YIJI1 . 

M  Taim.  Shabb.  3l\  t^  *«  1^ 
'si  -rarr  k^  ;  comp.  also  Abotk  It.Kath. 
cc  15, 16,  'yi  mss  m  mr^  n«3.  8«a 
notes  on  XIX.  18. 

M  Xatth.  X.  6,  7,  see  JohnlY.  S2 ; 
comp.,  however,  vers.  4  $^.\  Matth. 
X.23. 

«»  Hatth.  XXYin.  19;  XXIY.  14; 

Acts  L  8. 
>•  Hatth.  XY.  »;  Luke  YIL  7  (Iv- 
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•ubstitating  for  the  old  law,  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth", 
the  doctrine,  *1f  anyone  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  baye  thy  doak  also",  he  must  have  heen  aware  that  he  was  transferring 
it  ttatate  of  a  criminal  code  to  the  sphere  of  personal  ethics,  and  that  he 
was  thus  enahled  to  alter  its  spirits  In  denouncing  divorce  except  in  cases  of 
fidthlessness',  he  did  not  annul  the  lawofthePentateuch  which  was  framed  in 
deference  to  "the  hardness  of  heart"  of  theHehrews,  but  he  yirtually  repeated 
it,  dnce  the  Pentateuch  also  permitted  divorce  only  if  the  husband  had 
finind  in  his  wife  "some  undeanness"  ("qt  mn9),  that  is,  unchastity';  but  he 
combated  the  prevailing  doctrines  which  allowed  divorce  on  many  other 
and  even  trivial  grounds  *;  and  in  support  of  his  appeal  he  aptly  quoted  the 
words,  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to 
hii  wife,  and  they  both  shall  be  one  flesh"  ^.  And  his  recommendation  not  to 
snrear  at  all  does  not  contradict  the  previous  ii^unction,  that,  if  oaths  are 
retorted  to,  they  should  be  scrupulously  just  ^  He  mainly  desired  to  warn 


TdX|MiTa  dvdpdiicov),  8(7capdSooic  xoiv 
dv^pd^av). 

1  A«  regards  the  injunction,  "Who- 
iMMver  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  torn  to  him  the  other  also" 
(Matth.  Y.  39;  Luke  TI.;29),  it  could 
noteatOy  be  acted  upon  even  by  Christ 
or  St.  Paul ;  comp.  John  XYIII.  22, 23 ; 
AjBtoZXnLS;  see>lsolIatth.XXLl9. 

s  Hatth.XIX.  3— 9 ;  Deut.XXiy.  1. 
'  s  Deater.  loc.  cit. 
^^For  instance,  "if  the  wife  but 
spoils  her  husband's  meal  by  cooking 
or  salting  it  too  much"  (;■.■■> '^;^.i  ^cn 
'brvar)t  Miskn.  GittinDL  10 :  so  taught 
ffiUel  and  his  school ,  and  so  Talmu- 
dism  finally  decided;  while  the  school 
of  Shammai,  in  this  point  more  le- 
nient, admitted  foithlessness  as  the 
only  Tmlld  reason  for  divorce;  nor  is 
ii  likely  that  the  HiUelites  ever  act- 
ed on  their  objectional  view,  which 
vasnltod  ih>m  an  ezegetical  error 
(stren  being  laid  on  *n-i  rather  than 
on  nrv);  comp.  TahiL  Oittin  90*, 
^^hoever  dismisses  his  first  wife, 
over  him  even  the  altar  sheds  tears." 

*  Questionable,  therefbre,  is  the  re* 
mark  of  Stimuss  in  connection  with 
this  subject:  "Christus  hatte  das  mo- 
aaisehe  Gesets  auch  fiber  seinen  ri- 
tneUen  Theil  hinaus  in  seinen  das 
siUliche  Zusammenleben  der  Xen- 


schen  betrefi'enden  Bestimmungen 
fur  perfectibel,  mi  thin  f  Or  unvollkom- 
men  erklftrt"  (Leben  Jesu,  p.  211 ; 
comp.  in  general  pp.  209 — 217). 

•  Katth.  y.  33--42.  There  are 
some  passages  which  might  appear 
to  have  some  weight,  but  are  unavail- 
able for  our  argument  on  account  of 
their  indistinctness ;  for  instance,  the 
abrupt  and  almost  fragmentary  words 
in  Luke  XVI.  16,  6  vij&o;  xal  ol  icpo- 
5p^tai  |Ai/pi'Ia>dvvou,  dnd  t6tc  ^  ^a- 
oiXe(a  ToO  #coO  euaY7eX(CsTai  xxX.; 
which  seem  to  be  reminiscences  fh>m 
Katth.  ZI.  12,  13  (see  De  WeUe  in 
loc.);  or  Christ's  figurative  remarks 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  his 
followers  to  fast,  in  contrast  to  the 
Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  John 
(Matth.  EL  14—17);  or  his*  obscure 
declaration,  diflierently  interpreted 
in  the  Kew  TesUment  itself,  "that 
he  was  able  to  destroy  the  Temple  of 
God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days" 
(Matth.  XXYI.  61;  Mark  XIY.  58; 
John  XL  19-22;  AcU  YI.  14):  yet 
Stimuss  (L  c  p.  214)  and  others  sup* 
poee  these  and  similar  expressions 
to  prove  that  Christ  considered  it 
unfeasible  to  harmonise  the  old  ce« 
remonial  system  with  those  princi* 
pies  of  an  internal  ndigion  which  he 
desired  to  enforce.  Again,  it  is  im- 
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bis  disciples,  that,  anless  their  righteousness  surpassed  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  they  would  have  no  share  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 7.  in 
pursuing  this  end,  he  was  so  far  carried  away  by  his  zeal  as  to  state  what, 
in  itself;  is  not  true,  viz.,  "You  have  heard  that  it  has  been  said,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour',  and  hate  thy  enemy"  *;  these  last  words  do  not  occur 
in  the  Pentateuch,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  are 
absolutely  against  its  spirit  i^;  but  he  boldly  added  them,  evidently  because 
the  Pharisees,  taking  the  term  '*thy  neighbour"  (t;^)  in  the  sense  of  '*thy 
friend",  were  inclined  to  conclude,  by  the  rule  of  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
right  to  hate  the  enemy,  especially  apostates  and  heathens,  the  detested 
foes  and  snares  of  the  Jewish  faith  i^ 

In  a  word,  Christ  preached  no  antagonism  to  the  Law;  nay  so  anxiously 
watchful  was  he  for  its  stability  that,  in  order  to  protect  it,  he  partially 
conquered  the  antipathy  he  felt  against  the  exaggerations  of  tradition,  and 
exhorted  his  disciples,  **The  scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat;  ftll, 
therefore,  whatever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do"  <>• 

At  first,  Christianity  meant  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  long  promised  and  im- 
patiently expected  Messiah,  and  nothing  else;  it  required  from  its  foUowen 


possible  to  draw  any  reliable  infer- 
ence from  the  facts,  that  the  Evan- 
gelists mention  no  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  Christ,  nor  allude  to  his  having 
performed  the  regular  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  expelled  the 
money-changers  and  cattle-dealers 
from  the  Court  of  the  Temple  (Matth. 
THTT  12,  13;  Mark  XI.  15—17;  Luke 
XIX.  45,  46;  John  H.  13—17);  the 
argumentum  ex  sUentio^  precarious 
in  any  case,  can  least  be  employed 
with  respect  to  narratives  so  incom- 
plete as  those  of  the  Evangelists; 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  money- 
changers and  others  may  have  been 
prompted  by  his  knowledge  or  suspi- 
cion of  fraudulent  transactions;  he 
may  indeed  have  deemed  these  trans- 
actions unbecoming  for  the  House 
of  Ood,  and  therefore  been  anxious 
to  remove  them  from  its  precincts 
altogether;  yet  we  are  not  forced  to 
admit  that  this  involves  a  repugnance 
to  the  sacrificial  service  (as  Strauss 
infers  1.  c  pp.  214,  215). 

7  Matth.  Y.  20;  comp.  Mejfer^h  c 
pp.  62  sgq. 

>  Having  probably  in  his  mind  the 
wotds  of  Leviticus  (XIX.  18),  «'Thou 


shalt  love  thy  neighbour  (^t^^)  as 
thyself." 

•  Matth.  V.  43. 

10  Comp.  Lev.  XIX.  17;  Exod.XXIIL 
4,  5;  also  Prov.  XXIV.  17,  18;  XXY. 
21,  22;  Ps.  Vn.  5,  6;  XXXV.  12,  18; 
XXXVin.  21;  CXLI.  5,  etc.;  see 
Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  444,  and  notes  on 
Lev.  XIX.  17, 18.  **Die  Feindesliebe", 
observes  Hupfeld  (Psalmen,  IV.  432), 
''ist  dem  Alten  Testamente  keines- 
wegs  so  fremd,  wie  es  naoh  einem 
bekannten  freien  Citate  des  Hellan- 
desscheinenkdnnte."  The  authorised 
English  Version  gives  in  the  margin  as 
alleged  parallels  to  the  words  'Hhon 
shalt  hate  thy  enemy**,  the  passages 
Deut.  XXm.  6,  and  Ps.  XLL  10:  it 
is  very  difficult  to  see  how  these  pas* 
sages  teach  hatred  of  the  enemy. 

H  Comp.  Lightfooi,  Op.  XL  295; 
Schdtigen^  Horae  Hebraicae,  pp.  42«- 
45  (where,  however,  many  of  the  ana- 
logies adduced  from  Babbinieal  wii* 
ters  are  uncertain  and  insolAoient). 

ts  Matth.  XXIIL  2,  8.  Gomp.  also 
Geiger^  Jud.  Zeitschr.  XL  251  t^., 
**bei  der  ursprilnglichen  Entstahnng 
des  Ohristenthums  hat  kein  ausser- 
Jfidisches  Element  mitgewirkt." 
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baptiBm  with  that  acknowledgment,  and  nothing  more;  and  it  established 
no  distinctions  from  the  old  creed.  Nay,  eren  after  Paul  had  uttered  those 
great  and  world-reforming  maxims,  by  which  he  hoped  to  reach  and  to 
nnite  the  whole  human  family,  ''The  Law  was  oar  schoolmaster  (icaiSa- 
7076c),  but  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster";  "By  the  works  of  the 
Law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified'*;  ''The  Aruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance;  against 
such  there  is  no  Law** ;  "There  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself,  but  to  him  that 
esteems  anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is'undean  . . .  The  kingdom  of 
God  it  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost"  * :  eyen  after  Paul  had  pronounced  these  and  similar  truths 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  human  soul,  obstinate  efforts,  well  reflected 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Ai)ostles,  were  made  to  conceal  and  to  interpret  away  his 
ayersion  to  ceremonialism— efforts  invalidated  by  every  sentence  in  his  au- 
thentic writings'.  And  during  centuries  afterwards,  the  Church  adhered  al- 
most fanatically  to  some  of  the  dietaty  precepts,  especially  those  conceming^ 
blood';  for  it  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  large  sections  of  Christians 
against  a  relapse  into  common  or  Gnostic  paganism  4.    For  a  long  time, 
Paul  stood  nearly  alone  in  his  struggles  for  a  purely  spiritual  faith.  Peter 
indeed  had  a  dawning  conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  Jewish  laws 
of  diet,  and  he  expressed  it  by  a  vision,  in  which,  as  he  described  it,  he 
saw  a  large  vessel  descending  ih>m  the  opened  heaven,  and  filled  with  '^U 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  of  tlj^e  earth,  and  wild  beasts  and  creeping 
things,  and  fowls  of  the  air";  then  a  voice  called  to  him,  "Bise,  Peter,  kill 
and  eat";  but  he  answered,  ''Not  so.  Lord,  for  I  have  never  eaten  anything 
that  is  common  or  unclean" ;  and  the  heavenly  voice  spoke  again,  "What 
God  has  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common";  and  when  these  speeches 
had  been  thrice  repeated,  the  vessel  was  received  again  into  heaven* :  this 
vision  was  designed  to  overthrow  the  deep-rooted  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  persons,  or  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  *,  and  that  between  dean 
and  unclean  food,  which  involved  one  of  the  chief  points  of  contrast  which 
separated  the  Hebrew  and  the  heathen^.  But  Peter  was  wavering;  he  was 
deficient  in  ooun^  and  consistency;  in  public,  and  before  adherents  of  the 
Law,  such  as  the  followers  of  James  in  Jerusalem,  he  was  afhiid  to  be  seen 
sharing  the  meals  of  heathen  converts;  like  Barnabas,  he  dissembled,  and 
stooped  to  questionable  compromises,  which  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
feeUe  effects  of  his  teaching  ••   To  St.  Paul,  who  severely  castigated  such 


1  Comp.  Bom.  m.  20;  VL  14;  VIL 
4,  6;  TUL  2  sgq,;  YTTT.  8—10;  XIY. 
14— 23;  Galat.  H.  4,  16,  19;  m.  11— 
18,  19—25;  IV.  I  tqq.^  9;  Y.  1,  18, 
22,  28;  1  Cor.  Yn.19;  YIU.  8;  2Cor. 
nL  6  9qq,i  Ephes.  II.  15;  CoL  n.  14, 
16;  1  Tim.  IT.  1—4;  see  also  Hebr. 
Xm.  9;  Luke  XYL  16;  John  L  17; 
▲eU  XY.  10;  XYm.  13-15;  XXHT. 
29 ;  Pcrpkp'.  Abstin.  L  42;  see  p.  105. 

s  Comp.  Acts  XYL  8;  XYUL  18,21; 
XDL  21 ;  XX 16 ;  XXL20  J^. ;  XXnL 


6;  XXIY.  11, 17;  XXY.  8;  see  Zelier, 
L  c  pp.  208—210;  Apostelgeschichte 
(Stuttg.  1854)  pp.  297  sqq.,  320  $qq. 
>  See  iufra  pp.  8,  9. 

^  Comp.  Leifrer  in  Henog's  Beal- 
Ene.  XIY.  610. 

•  AeU  X.  9—16;  comp.  XL  5—10. 

•  Comp.  AcU  X.  28;  XI.  18. 

7  See  also  AcU  'XY.  7—11,  esp. 
ver.  10. 

•  GaL  n.  11  —  16,  'a  withstood 
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iSRintheartedness  and  evasion ,  who  made  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  partake 
of  the  Messianic  salvation*,  who  declared  the  religion  of  Christ  not  to  be 
the  completion  of  the  old  faith,  but  an  essentially  new  one,  and  for  this 
purpose  even  spiritualised  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  attributing  to  him,  with 
unequalled  self-denial,  what  was  his  own  original  creation i<^;  to  St.  Paul, 
though  wisely  inclined  to  consider  the  external  forms  as  things  indifferent 
in  themselves >t,  the  Christian  world  owes  mainly  its  release  from  the  chains 
of  the  dietary  precepts  and  of  ceremonialism  in  general  <>.  Indeed  his  teach- 
ing, confirming  and  enlarging  that  of  an  Isaiah  and  Micah,  might  be 
hailed  as  the  comer-stone  of  a  universal  creed,  had  he  not,  in  the  fervour 
of  his  enthusiasm,  unwarrantably  idealised  Christ's  person,  nature,  and 
mission  also^',  and  thereby  given  rise  to  a  perversion  of  his  own  rational 
principles,  and  to  a  partial  relapse  into  paganism. 


Peter  to  the  face  because  he  was  to 
be  blamed,  etc." 

II  •  Ephes.  n.  11—13;  Bom.  m.  29, 
80;  etc. 

1*  Comp.Gal.I.12,16;  Col.II.14;  etc. 

ti  Bom.  XIV;  comp.  1  Cor.  Vm.  8. 

i>  The  accommodation  advised  by 
him  with  respect  to  eating  meat  of  sa- 
crifices offered  to  idols  (1  Cor.YIII.l— 


13),  was  suggested  by  a  judicioui  re- 
gard for  the  weak,  and  involved  no 
abandonment  of  principle;  leeComm. 
on  Lev.  I.  p.  214;  similarly  IX.  19 — 
23;  Bom.  XIY;  comp.  also  Matth. 
XIX.  8. 

18  Comp.  1  Cor.  Yin.  6;  Bom.  IIL 
22—26;  V.  6  sgqr,  XIV.  9,  10;  GaL 

rv.  4,  5. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SuxxABT.  —  On  dean  and  unclean  animals.  God  permits  for  food,  as  clean 
animals  (t^n^)}  among  quadrupeds,  the  ruminants  with  cloven  feet  (^ 
sulca  ruminantia\  excluding  those  which,  according  to  notions  prevalent 
among  the  ancient  Hehrews,  are  either  only  ruminants  or  only  bisnl* 
cons,  as  the  camel,  the  rock-badger  (^6^,  the  hare,  and  the  swine  (yen. 
1 — 7);  among  fishes,  those  provided  with  fins  and  scales  (ver.  9);  among 
birds,  all  except  twenty  tribes  individually  enumerated  (vers.  13—19); 
and  among  insects  (qivn  po)  those  famished  with  springing  legs,  of 
which  four  kinds  of  locusts  are  specified  (vers.  21,  22).  All  the  other 
animals  of  land,  water,  and  air  are  '^unclean"  (k«d,  vers.  5 — 8,  26—29, 
31)  or  ''an  abomination"  (fg^  vers.  10—14,  20,  23,  41, 42);  their*flesh  is 
not  to  be  eaten,  nor  their  carcass  (n^^)  to  be  touched  (vers.  8,  11,  26, 31, 
36,  39,  43);  whoever  does  the  latter  becomes  unclean,  and  remains  so 
till  the  evening  (vers.  24,  26,  31,  39, 40, 43),  and  whoever  carries  their 
carcass  or  any  part  of  it,  most,  besides,  wash  his  garments  (vers.  2j>,  28)* 
Among  the  lower  land  animals  eight  species  are  singled  out  as  parti* 
cularly  defiling,  viz.  the  weasel  ('^),  the  mouse  ('^^)*  And  six  kinds  of 
lizards  (r|,  hj^-k,  )jV,  >^>S^^»  v^n,  and  ra^p);  their  dead,  bodies  render 
unclean  not  only  the  persons  who  touch  them  (ver.  31),  bat]  also  the 
objects  upon  which  they  accidentally  fall,  such  as  utensils  of  wood 
or  metal,  garments  or  skins,  which  require  cleansing)  byj  bein^  left 
in  water  till  the  evening  (ver.  32);  if  any  part  of  their  carcass  falls 
into  an  earthen  vessel,  the  contents  of  the  latter  become  nndaan, 
and  the  vessel  itself  mast  be  broken  (ver.  33),  like  ovens  and  stoves 
under  similar  circumstances  (ver.  85);  all  food  prepared  with  water 
and  put  into  such  earthen  vessel  is  unclean ;  so  also  any  beverage  poured 
into  such  vessel,  whatever  its  material  (ver.  34);  but  wells  and  water 
pits  into  which  such  carcass  has  ikllen,  remain  dean,  though  the  carcass 
itself  preserves  its  defiling  imparity  (ver.  86);  clean  also  remains  seed, 
if  diy,  but  if  moistened  it  becomes  unclean  (vers.  37,  38).  —  The  toach 
of  the  carcass  of  a  clean  or  permitted  animal  that  has  died  of  itself, 
renders  unclean  till  the  evening ;  carrying  it,  or  eating  of  its  flesh  re- 
quires, moreover,  washing  of  garments  (vers.  39,  40).  —  fieptOes  and 
worms,  abominable  and  polluting,  must  be  shunned  as  food  onsaited 
for  the  chosen  and  holy  people  of  a  holy  God  (vers.  41—45).  —  A  com- 
prehensive formula,  referring  to  the  laws  of  clean  and  andean  animals, 
terminates  the  section  (vers.  46,  47). 
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1.    And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses  and  to  Aaron 
saying  to  them, 


!.•  The  first  portion  of  Leriticus 
ieti  forth  the  principal  statutes  con- 
cerning sacrifices,  and  in  natural  con- 
nection with  them  describes  the  con- 
secration of  the  Sanctuary  and  of  the 
priesthood.  We  now  enter  upon  the 
second  great  division  of  the  Book, 
the  laws  of  purity  (ch.  XI— XV). 
When  the  ''kingdom  of  priests",  as 
ideally  conceived  by  the  author,  had 
been  provided  with  the  means  of  pub- 
lic worship  and  atonement,  they  were 
to  be  instructed  how  to  attain  and  to 
preserve  personal  holiness,  and  how 
to  strengthen  holiness  by  purity.  An 
atmosphere  of  religion  was  to  sur- 
round eveiy  relation  of  practical  life. 
Therefore,  the  laws  of  purity  follow 
here  in  their  appropriate  place.  To 
indicate  the  continuity  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  commands  are  addressed 
not  to  Hoses  only,  but  to  Aaron  also : 
the  latter,  as  the  appointed  represen- 
tative of  the  sacerdotal  order,  was 
principally  concerned  in  the  ordinan- 
ces of  purity;  both  he  and  the  com- 
mon priests  were  to  be  unstained 
when  they  entered  the  Sanctuaiy  to 
perform  their  sacred  duties,  or  when 
theywereeatingthe  sacrificial  meals ; 
it  was  their  special  duty  to  instruct 
the  Israelites  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween things  clean  and  unclean  (X. 
10,  11);  and  they  had  to  officiate  at 
the  offerings  of  expiation  in  cases  of 
undesigned  defilement  (Y.  2, 3).  These 
are  reasons  enough,  why  the  laws 
of  sacrifice  and  priesthood  should 
be  supplemented  by  those  of  purity. 
Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  the 
details  is,  in  this  division,  decidedly 
more  regular  than  both  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  foUowing  sections;  in- 
deed, with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  sys- 
tematic; it  begins  with  purity  in 
diet,  advaaoet  to  precepts  on  purity 


of  persons,  garments,  and  houses,  and 
treats  of  these  subjects  in  intelligible 
and  judicious  subdivisions  (comp. 
Part  I.  pp.  XV.  XVL  XXn).  We  lay 
no  stress  on  the  circumstance,  that 
in  the  laws  of  sacrifice  already  allu- 
sion is  made  to  ''a  carcass  of  an  un- 
clean beast,  a  carcass  of  unclean 
cattle,  and  the  carcass  of  unclean 
reptiles*' ;  and  in  general  to  ''unclean 
things''  and  ''the  uncleanness  of  men, 
whatever  their  uncleanness  may  be 
wherewith  a  man  defiles  himself 
(V.  2,  3;  Vn.  19—21):  for  anticipa- 
tions of  this  kind  must  be  expected, 
and  could  perhaps  not  easily,  be 
avoided,  in  so  complex  a  code.  We  are, 
therefore,  justified  in  supposing,  that 
the  whole  of  this  portion  was  brought 
into  its  present  order  by  the  same 
compiler.  However,  it  would  be  hasty 
to  conclude,  that  it  was  entirely 
written  by  the  same  author ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  careful  analysis  of  its 
component  parts  reveals  striking  dif- 
ferences of  age  and  conception,  and 
proves,  in  these  as  in  aU  other  reli- 
gious precepts,  a  gradual  progress 
from  simplicity  to  intricate  ritualism. 
The  laws  of  diet  fitly  stand  first. 
If  the  Israelite  was,  through  purity, 
to  be  holy  because  his  God  is  holy, 
nothing  was  more  important  than  to 
regulate  the  food  he  takes  and  blends 
with  his  body ;  for  the  body,  the  de- 
pository of  the  Divine  image  of  the 
soul,and  reacting  upon  it,  was  deemed 
sacred;  it  was  not  to  be  mutilated 
or  wantonly  disfigured ;  much  less  was 
it  to  be  proftmedby  its  amalgamation 
with  detestable  nourishment.  In  this 
respect,  the  dieUiy  laws  have  even 
a  greater  force  Uian  the  ancient 
Hebrews  probably  ever  imagined. 
For  it  is  at  present  known  that,  by  a 
constant  change  of  matter  carried  on 
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in  the  human  organiBnii  ^man  is 
not  merely  a  creature  that  consumes 
food,  but  he  himself  —  with  his  skin 
and  hair,  his  hones  and  brain,  his 
flesh  and  blood  —  is  nothing  else  but 
his  own  consumed  and  metamor- 
phosed food".  Precepts  relating  to 
various  kinds  of  food,  as  fat  and 
blood,  nVas  and  nr^e,  are,  in  a  desul- 
tory manner,  scattered  throughout 
the  Pentateuch,  especially  the  middle 
Books ;  but  the  ordinances  on  clean 
and  unclean  animals  are  here  at  once 
given  fnUj  and  systematically;  they 
comprise  nearly  everything  that  the 
Hebrew  law  ever  fixed  on  the  subject ; 
and  they  leave  but  little  doubt  re- 
specting their  object  and  character. 
They  foUow,  in  general,  the  classifi- 
'  cation  of  the  animal  kingdom  usual 
among  Biblical  writers  (see  p.  50); 
for,  beginning  with  quadrupeds,  they 
proceed  to  fishes,  then  pass  to  birds, 
and  conclude  with  the  ''creeping 
things"  (ps).  Yet  they  cannot  con- 
ceal the  traces  of  considerable  addi- 
tions inserted  at  different  periods. 
Let  us  take  the  corresponding  pre- 
cepts of  Deuteronomy  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  (Deut.XlY.  3 — 21).  Pre- 
mising the  general  principle,  ''Thou 
shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  things", 
the  Denteronomist  enumerates  ten 
species  of  clean  quadrupeds  and 
states  their  criteria;  he  next  describes 
the  characteristics  of  clean  fishes; 
advancing  to  birds,  he  permits  "all 
clean  birds",  and  specifies  twenty- 
one  unclean  or  prohibited  kinds;  he 
then  unreservedly  proecribes  "eveiy 
creeping  thing  that  flies"  (trm  pv), 
that  is,  all  winged  insects;  and  he 
finally  forbids  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  died  of  themselves  (n^S3),  and 
seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk, 
which,  like  the  other  commands,  is 
introduced  by  him  merely  as  a  diet- 
ary regulation.  If  these  comparative- 
ly simple  injunctions  are  read  by  the 


side  of  our  present  section,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  author  of  Leviti- 
cus indeed  retained  the  outlines  of 
the  eariier  work,  but  that  he  materi- 
ally enlarged,  and  in  some  respects 
completely  modifled  them.  (1.)  In  ad- 
dition to  unclean  fishes,  "the  moving 
things"  of  the  water  (o-nsn  7*10),  in- 
cluding especially  the  Crustacea,  are 
pointed  out  as  an  abomination  (ver. 
10).— (2.)0f  the  winged  insects,  those 
with  springing  legs,  or  certain  spe- 
cies of  locusts,  are  expressly  declared 
clean,  and  permitted  for  food  (vers. 
21,  22).  —  (3.)  Among  "the  creepiog 
things  that  creep  upon  the  earth",  the 
Beptiles,  Spiders;  and  Worms  are  spe- 
ciaUy  dilated  upon  as  detestable,  and 
then  all  "the  creeping  things"  in  ge- 
neral are  similarly  denounced  (vers. 
41  —43).— (4.)  Among  the  inferior  ha- 
bitants of  the  land,  eight  species  are 
signalized  as  pre-eminently  unclean^ 
and  guarded  against  in  a  manner  un- 
precedented for  scrupulous  minute- 
ness (vers.  29 — 38,  see  Summaiy).  ^> 
(5.)  Above  all,   the    "nncleanness" 
which  results  fh>m  eating,  carrying, 
or  touching  any  part  of  the  carcass  of 
a  forbidden  animal,  and  the  lustra- 
tions required  to  re-establish  a  con- 
dition of  purity,  are  stated  and  in- 
sisted upon  with  an  emphatic  ear- 
nestness  which  strongly  contrasts 
with  the  wording  luid  the  spirit  of 
former  enactments  (vers.  8,  11,  24, 
26  —  28,  81  sqq^  89,  40,' 43— 45).  — 
(6.)  Hence  commands  are  inserted 
with  regard  to  the  flesh  of  iamfkl 
animals    that    died   of  themselves 
(n^),  but  they  are  meant  less  aa 
laws  of  diet  than  as  rales  of  purity, 
since  they  refer  not  merely  to  eating, 
but  also  to  canying  and  touching 
such  meat  (vers.  89,  40).  —  (7.)  Th« 
context  is,  in  one  Instance,  UlogicaUy 
interrupted  by  additional  ii^anctiona 
of  purity  concerning  the  carcass  of 
the  great  land  animals,  which  had 
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indeed'  been  treated  of  before,  but  as 
it  seemed  to  tbe  reviter,  not  with  sof- 
ficient  ftdneaa  and  rigour  (vers.  26— 
28;  comp.  yer.8). — (8.)  In  another  in- 
stance, with  respect  to  andean  fishes, 
an  ahnost  intolerable  tautology  is 
resorted  to,  reiteration  being  sup- 
posed to  add  force  (vers.  10 — 12). 

We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
conclude,  that  some  original  ordinan- 
6eB  on  permitted  and  forbidden  food, 
probably  those  preserved  in  Deute- 
ronomy, were  by  the  subsequent  com- 
pilers of  the  more  stringent  code  of 
Leviticus  supplemented  and  altered 
with  a  view  of  their  closer  associa- 
tion with  the  laws  of  purity,  and  their 
more  complete  union  with  the  levi- 
tical  system.  Indeed  the  component 
parts  of  our  section  are  so  trans- 
parent, that  they  may  not  only  be 
pointed  out  with  safety,  but  be  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order  so  as 
to  exhibit  at  a  gUnoe  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  principles  which  gave 
rise  to  the  laws  of  diet. 

PxiLOLOOiCAL  Bbmabks.  — *  Fol- 
lowing out  the  preceding  suggestions, 
we  may  thus  analyse  our  chapter, 
and  describe  its  individual  parts.  (1.) 
It  begins  with  the  older  precepts 
concerning  quadrupeds,  fishes,  birds, 
and  insects  (spyn  t*>«),  vers*  2-20: 
so  far  the  dietary  ordinances  are 
carried  in  Deuteronomy  also,  and 
agree  substantially  with  those  of 
Leviticus;  but  the  latter,  now  en- 
tirely abandoning,  or  rather  passing 
beyond,  the  earlier  source,  first  en- 
larges upon  the  class  of  animals 
treated  of  last,  the  insects,  and 
adds  (2.)  a  supplementary  rule  in  fa- 
vour of  edible  locusts,  vers.  21,  22; 
yet  (8.)  prohibits  with  enhanced  se- 
verity all  other  insects  as  defiling, 
and  prescribes  careful  lustrations,  in 
case  they  are  touched  or  carried, 
▼en.  23-25.  (4.)  As  now  the  aspect  of 
J^uriijf  was  to  be  more  strongly  ur- 


ged, besides  that  of  diet,  additional 
commands  are  inserted  with  regard 
to  the  carcasses  of  unclean  quadru- 
peds (rrarta),  vers.  26-28.  Then  fol- 
lows (5.)  a  series  of  regulations  con- 
cerning a  number  of  lower  animals 
held  particularly  unclean,  vers.  29- 
38,  regulations  so  intricate  and  al- 
most playful,  that  their  spirit  and 
very  late  origin  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Moreover,  (6.)  distinct  ii\j unctions 
were  deemed  requisite  on  the  pollut- 
ing effect  of  the  dead  bodies  of  dean 
quadrupeds,vers.  39,40;  andlastly(7.), 
as  until  then  the  insects  alone  (p9 
e)vr)had  been  mentioned  of  all^'creep- 
ing  things'*  (fKo),  the  other  classes 
also,  especially  the  hated  reptiles  and 
the  Crustacea,  the  spiders  and  worms 
(y^VKn  »  T^wn  yvo)  were  expressly 
proscribed  and  denounced;  and  it 
was  chiefly  with  respect  to  these 
most  abhorred  and  most  repulsive 
creatures,  that  the  ideas  of  defile- 
ment and  of  holiness  were  forcibly 
dwelt  upon,  vers.  41-45;  after  which 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
object  of  the  section  brings  it  to  a 
proper  conclusion,  vers.  46,  47.  -*  A 
logical  arrangement  of  the  contents 
would  yield  the  following  order  of 
the  verses :  (1.)  The  laws  on  clean  and 
unclean  quadrupeds,  vers.  2-8, 26-28, 
39, 40.  (2.)  On  fishes  and  birds,  insects, 
and  other  "creeping  things*',  vers.  9- 
25,  29-38,  41-47.  It  is,  hence,  prob- 
able that  the  first  portion  (vers.  2-20) 
was  concluded,  and  perhaps  diffused, 
when  the  remarks  on  the  defilement 
of  unclean  quadrupeds  were  added 
(vers.  26-28),  for  else  the  latter 
would  no  doubt  have  been  inserted 
after  the  8^^  verse;  and  that  then 
the  injunctions  were  again  carried 
on  to  ver.  38,  for  else  the  two  fol- 
lowing verses  (39  and  40),  treating 
of  quadrupeds  and  interrupting  the 
laws  on  creeping  things,  would  prob- 
ably have   been   placed  after  the 
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S8*^  vetM.  The  fonner  eireoinatanee 
e«p«eiaUT  afford*  a  welcome  oorro- 
boxation  of  the  Tiew  which  internal 
xeaaont  have  induced  at  to  form, 
that  the  eorrefponding  section  of 
Benteronomy  (XIY.  4-21),  mainly 
coinoiding  with  the  first  portion  of 
our  chapter  (▼en.  2-20),  constituted 
the    groundwork    of   the  levitical 
legidation  on  diet. — All  attempts  at 
reconciling  the  discrepancies  pointed 
out  are  necessarily  unavailing,  ex- 
cept upon  the  principle  of  historical 
derelopnient.  Ewald,  assuming  ori- 
ginal harmony  and  logic  in  the  ar- 
rangement, nmpij  believes  that  ''the 
words  vers.  26-28  must  be  considered 
as  transposed,  and  ought  to  receive 
their  fonner  place  after  the  8^^  verse" 
(Alterth.  p.  206  note  1):  but  trans- 
position alone,  as  has  been  proved, 
does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  pecu- 
liar  composition   of  our   chapter. 
Knobel  (Gomm.  pp.  469,  461)  sup- 
poses that  "theDeuteronomist  omit- 
ted the  enactments  with  respect  to 
the  most  unclean  creeping  things 
(vers.  29-38),  because  a  prohibition 
regarding  them  appeared  no  longer 
necessaiy  in  his  advanced  time** :  but 
the  Deuteronomist  had,  according  to 
the  common  view,  which  is  shared  by 
Knobel,  no  otherobjectbutto  recapi- 
tulate and  epitomise  the  legislation  of 
the  preceding  Books ;  he  could,  there- 
fore, nsake  no  arbitraiy  selection  fh>m 
his  given  materials;  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  suppressed  ordin- 
ances so  remarkable  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  verses  alluded  to,  had 
he  found  them  in  his  sources,  that 
is,  had  the  Book  of  Leviticus  in  our 
present  form  been  before  him;  for 
he  would  surely  "in  his  advanced 
time**  not  have  deemed  superfluous 
those  complicated  rules  about  defile- 
ment which  bespeak  not  a  rude  but 
a  vexy  cultivated  stage  of  religious 
life,  and  which  were  subsequently 


made  the  basis  of  even  more  intri- 
cate  regulations :  nor  can  the  prohi- 
bition of  certain  reptiles,  which  were 
evidently  eaten  by  surrounding  na- 
tions, have  appeared  too  elementary 
to  a  writer  who  found  it  necessary 
to  inveigh  against  eveiy  form  of 
idolatry,  fh)m  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  orbs  to  the  burning  of  chil- 
dren to  Moloch,  against  sorcery,  divi- 
nation, and  witchcraft,  and  against 
every  kind  of  unnatural  abuse  (comp. 
Deut.  XIL   29  —  31;   XHI.    7  —  18; 
XVn.  2—7;  XVin.  9—14;  XX.  18; 
XXm.  18, 19;  XXVn.  15, 16,  20,  21). 
The  verses  under  discussion  are  a  de- 
liberate addition  of  a  levitical  com- 
piler writing  considerably  later  than 
the  Deuteronomist :  as  such  alone 
can  their  wording  and  their  spirit 
be  understood  and  accounted  for. 
But  even  the  levitical  compiler  felt 
that  he  was  powerless  to  abrogate,  by 
an  abstract  command,  habits  rooted 
in  the  life  of  the  nation;  he  was, 
therefore,  induced  to   legalise  the 
custom  of  eating  various  kinds  of 
locusts;  and  adding  this  permission 
to  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy,  he  en- 
deavoured to  invest  it  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  intrinsic  justification 
byr  pointing  out  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  those  insects  (see  p. 
100).     That  the  custom  existed  al- 
ready in  the  time  of  the  Deuterono- 
mist, needs  not  be  questioned;  but 
if  we  read  his  positive  and  unqua- 
lified precept,  "Eveiy  creeping  thing 
that  files  is  unclean  to  you,  they  shall 
not  be  eaten'*  (t^.,  ver.  19),  supposing 
that  he  thereby  alluded  to  insects, 
we  may  well  ask  whether  he  did  not 
deem  it  feasible  to  uphold  this  ml* 
in  its   uncompromising  strictaets, 
and  to  exclude  finom  the  food  of  the 
Hebrews  those  winged  devastators, 
upon  which  he  could  only  look  with 
feelings  of  aversion  and  dismay  (see, 
however,  on  vers.  20-25).  The  later 
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levitical  legislator,  finding  the  at- 
tempt a  fkilore,  and  possibly  appre- 
hensive that  the  nnchecked  trans- 
gression of  the  Law  in  one  particular 
might  izgore  its  authority  in  general, 
preferred  adapting  it  to  the  stub- 
bom  exigency  of  facts,  the  more  so, 
as  he  must  have  been  reluctant  to 
limit  the  dietary  resources  of  the  re- 
established and  not  very  prosperous 
commonwealth.  A  similar  abandon- 
ment of  an  ideal  principle  in  favour 
of  practical  considerations  has  been 
pointed  out  in  another  place  (see 
Ck>mm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  42).  From  these 
remarks  it  will  be  evident,  how  un- 
founded is  the  view  that  the  edible 
species  of  locusts  are  not  alluded  to 
in  Deuteronomy  on  account  of  its 
"epitomising  brevity*'  {Riehm^  Oe- 
setzgebung  Mosis,  p.  56;  also  Stud, 
und  Krit.  1868  p.  359),  and  because 
'^oses    did  not   intend   to   repeat 
every  detail  of  the  laws  previously 
given"  (AVi7,  Comm.  on  Lev.  p.  80)  — 
and  yet  Deuteronomy  unnecessarily 
gives  a  specified  list  of  the  dean 
quadrupeds  (see  infra  on  vers.  2-8; 
comp.  also  Graf  Geschichtl.  Buch. 
des  A.  T.   p.  66);   or  becatise  the 
matter  did  not  appear  ''sufficiently 
important^  {Riehm^  Stud,  und  Krit. 
1868,  p.  360)  —  whereas  the  permis- 
sion of  locusts  as  food  is  a  surprising 
deviation  from  a  fundamental  and 
yeiy  significant  rule  (see  infra  on 
vers.  20-25).  It  will  suffice  to  point 
oat  the  tubterfrige  prompted  by  apo- 
logetic   perplexity,    that   Leviticus 
was  written  in  the  desert,  where  the 
locusts  were  indispensable  to  the 
Israelites  as  food,  bat  Deuteronomy 
immediately  before  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  when  those  insects  began 
to  lose  their  importance  for  the  im- 
migrants (SeMtz^  Denteron.  pp.  83, 
430 ;  comp.  Emaid,  Alterth.  p.  207)  — 
as  if  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
intended  for  times  of  transition,  and 


the  contingency  of  eating  locusts  in 
Palestine  was  impossible.  And  we 
may  passingly  mention  the  strange 
conceit  that,  as  the  insects  share  the 
curse  of  the  earth  to  which  they  are 
mainly  tied,  they  were  to  be  mani- 
festly subjected  to  man's  dominion 
{Baumgarten^  Comm.  U.  157)  —  as 
if  dominion  is  manifested  by  con- 
sumption only,  and  that  idea  could 
not  have  occurred  to  the  Deuterono- 
mist  as  well  as  to  the  writer  of  Le- 
viticus (comp.  also  1.  c.  pp.  157,  158, 
offering  a  most  specious  and  unten- 
able analysis  of  the  second  part  of 
our  chapter,  fh>m  ver.  24). 

While  a  preceding  command  is  ad- 
dressed to  Aaron  only  (X.  8 — 11), 
because  it  concerns  the  priests  ex- 
clusively, the  iig'unctions  relating  to 
clean  and  unclean  animals  are  fitly 
communicated  both  to  Aaron  and 
Moses.  It  is  both  unnecessary  and 
inadmissible  to  explaiutlie  first  words 
of  the  chapter,  "And  the  Lord  spoke 
to  Moses  that  he  shouldsay  to  Aaron" 
{Rashiofk  L  1,  a.  o.);  and  it  is  fritile 
to  interpret  the  last  words  of  the  first 
verse  (ers^K  *sic^),  "that  Aaron  should 
say  to  his  sonsEleazar  andlthamar", 
mentioned  immediately  before  (X. 
12  $qq»)i  cr^,  though  not  necessary 
after  *«kV,  is  its  natural  complement, 
"saying  to  them."  —  crV^  is  written 
defectively  for  c^Vt^  as  in  I.  2;  Num. 
XIY.  28  (see  Grammar  II.  §  XXX.  5*'). 
—  The  construction  -^k^  . . .  •^t*  re- 
quires no  explanation  in  this  place 
(see  Gram.  §  1. 98. 5).  It  is  difficult  to 
see  that  the  combination  "^itV  ^^m  is 
more  languid  or  redundant  than  *sn 
"nstiV,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  in 
the  earlier  and  fresher  stages  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  that,  there- 
fore, all  the  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  which  it  occurs  (Gen.XXXL 
29;  XTiTI.  22;  XLIIL  3;  XLYIL  5; 
Ex.  Vn.  8;  etc  etc)  are  suspicious 
as  later  and  tparious  interpolations, 
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2.  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  saying,  These 
are  the  animals  which  you  may  eat  among  all  the  heasts 
that  are  on  the  earth.    3.  ^VHiatsoeyer  is  hoofed  and  is 


or  require  the  vuppresrion  of  *tcvk 
(oomp.  Ge^er,  JficLZeitsohr.  iy.27 — 
85;  T.  188,  189;  YI.  159);  the  artifi- 
oial  interpretations  which  this  view, 
carried  out  in  detail,  renders  neces- 
saiy,  are  little  calculated  to  recom- 
mend it;  breadth  of  expression  is  not 
mmatoralin  a  primitive  style ;  though 
the  Pentateuch  contains  portions  and 
additions  of  a  very  advanced  period, 
the  phrase  iisk^  ncK  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  a  decisive,  it  can  hardly  be 
adduced  as  a  collateral,  criterion  of 
an  intexpolation;  and  it  does  not  oc- 
cur a  tingle  time  in  the  Book  of  Le- 
viticus, which  embodies  the  latest 
revisions  of  the  Pentateuch. 

S— 9«  The  law  commences  with 
the  quadrupeds  or  great  land-animab, 
whether  of  the  domesticated  or  wild 
kinds  (nora  or  tm).  It  is  content 
with  giving  the  general  rule  for  the 
pennitted  classes,  and  illustrating 
the  prohibited  species  by  a  few  ex- 
amples. It  does  not,  like  the  Deutero- 
nomist  (XIV.  i,  5X  enumerate  the  for- 
mer. This  difference  leads  to  a  most 
interstting  trace  of  the  gradual  ex- 
pansioB  of  the  dietary  precepts.  Deu- 
teronoi^y  begins  with  stating  the 
lawftil  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  evidently 
attempting  completeness,  and  then 
proceeds  to  deduce  fh>m  the  indivi- 
dual instaiioee  the  general  rule :  our 
section  dispenses  with  the  detail,gives 
at  once  the  general  rule,  but  scru- 
pulouslj  explains  it  by  several  ex- 
amples, in  order  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sible mistake.  To  the  eariier  writer 
the  general  rule  is  new,  to  the  later 
author  it  is  ikmiliar.  The  former  is 
more  empirical,  the  latter  is  obvioos- 
Ij  more  practised  in  speculative  ab- 
straetion.  Nay,  in  Deuteronomy,  the 


general  rule  (ver.  6)  is  so  little  in  its 
place  that  it  might  almost  be  sus* 
pected  as  a  subsequent  insertion :  for 
why  was  it  necessaiy  elaborately  to 
enumerate  all  the  dean  quadrupeds, 
and  yet  to  add,  ''every  beast  that  is 
hoofed  and  has  a  two-cleft  foot,  and 
chews  the  cud,  that  you  may  eat"f 
The  specification  renders  the  rule  su« 
perfluous,  and  the  rule  throws  doubt 
on  the  completeness  of  the  specifica- 
tion; both  together  are  perplexing; 
either  the  one  or  the  other  would  be 
sufficient.  The  levitical  writer,  more 
experienced  and  more  circumspect, 
foregoes  the  detail;  but  so  farfhmi 
imperiling  by  this  omission  the  spi- 
rit of  his  enactment,  he  preserves 
and  protects  it  more  effectually;  for 
the  ten  names  in  Deuteronomy  do 
not  exhaust  the  quadrupeds  legalised 
by  the  rule;  they  are  simply  the 
most  common  instances ;  they  are  not 
meant  to  exclude  the  various  kindred 
species  which  are.  or  may  be  known 
(comp.  Maim.  De  Cib.  vet.  I.  8,  12). 
Horeover,  the  meaning  of  some  of 
the  Hebrew  names  is  doubtful,  of 
others  it  is  obscure  beyond  tho  hope 
of  identification.  This  applies  in  a 
stiU  higher  degree  to  the  birds  and 
the  lower  animals  mentioned  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  chapter:  the  ety- 
mology is  in  many  cases  effaced  or 
leads  to  no  decided  result;  in  the  kin- 
dred dialects  only  a  few  of  the  words 
occur ;  and  the  ancient  versions,  often 
guessing  rather  than  translating,  of- 
fer Uttle  assistance.  Who,  then,  can  be 
surprised,  that  Jewish  tradition,  help- 
less and  bewildered,  took  refdge  in 
the  view  that  Qod  seised  specimens 
of  eveiy  kind  of  animals,  and  as  He 
pointed  them  out  to  Moses,   said. 
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cloven-footed,  and  chews  the  cud,  among  the  beasts, 
that  yon  may  eat.  4.  Yet  these  yon  must  not  eat  of 
those  that  chew  the  cud,  and  of  those  that  divide  the 


''This  yoamay  eat,  and  this  you  most 
not  eat";  or,  according  to  another 
conception,  He  permitted  Moses  to  see 
them  in  revolving  fire  at  the  foot  of 
His  throne,  and  then  the  Uwgiver,  de- 
scending to  the  earth,  caught  animals 
of  every  species,  and  showed  them 
to  the  Israelites ,  not  only  the  great 
land-animals,  "but  also  every  single 
kind  of  the  creeping  things  of  the 
water,  and  every  bird  and  insect  and 
reptile"  —  and  all  this  in  the  sandy 
and  lifeless  desert  of  Sinai,  solely  on 
the  strength  of  the  words,  ^^  These  are 
the  beasts"  (rrnn  ncr)!  {Siphra  47**  ed. 
8chlossb.;  Tatm.  Menach.  29*;  Rashi 
in  loc. ;  comp.  p.  23).  But  the  appre- 
hensions   of  later  Judaism,   which 
suggested  this  monstrous  view,  were 
gratuitous.  The  general  character  of 
the  unlawful  animals  was  clear  from 
the  undoubted  species  and  from  the 
criteria  stated;  a  mistake  was  scarcely 
possible,  and  even  uncertainty  could 
not  often  arise:  indeed  the  Jewish 
practice  never  wavered ;  if  it  admit- 
ted, for  instance,  the  goose  as  lawful 
food,  it  acted  doubtless  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Biblical  law, 
whatever  fancied  objections  may  be 
urged  against  that  bird  (e.g.  by  Mi- 
chaelis  on  Lev.  XI.  p.  150). 

**Clean"  animals  are  indeed  those 
permitted,  ^unclean"  those  prohi- 
bited, by  the  Law ;  but  the  words  are 
not  convertible;  they  are  used  as  par- 
aUel,  bat  not  as  sjmon^-mous  or  iden- 
tical terms;  and  the  epithets  **clean" 
and'Hinclean"in  reference  to  animals 
were  never  entirely  divested  of  their 
original  meaning.  Though  asses  and 
horses,  camels  and  dogs  w^re  kept  by 
the  Israelites,  they  were  to  a  certain 
extent  associated  with  the  notion  of 


impurity;  they  might  be  turned  to 
profitable  account  by  their  labour  or 
otherwise,  but  in  respect  to  food  they 
were  an  abomination;  this  instinct, 
was,  in  the  course  of  time,  consider- 
ably strengthened  by  reiUgious  ideas  or 
doctrines;  moralwas  joined  to  physi- 
cal aversion,  or  the  one  was  substitut- 
ed for  the  other;  the  terms  ''dean"  and 
"unclean"  were  from  the  natural  re- 
moved to  the  spiritual  sphere;  and  aa 
regards  most  of  the  unclean,  or  at  least 
some  peculiarly  detested  animals,  as 
the  swine,  later  Judaism,  combining 
both  conceptions,    prohibited  even 
their  very  breeding  or  keeping,  and 
pronounced  it  an  unhaUowed  practice 
(p.  88).  In  a  word,  ''unclean"  is  not 
merely  a  vague  alternative  for  inter- 
dicted food ;  the  designation  partly  re- 
tained; its  inherent  force  and  original 
significance,  andimpUed  contempt  or 
repulsiveness.  To  prove  the  contrary,* 
moreCallacious  argument  could  hard- 
lyijhave  been  used  than  this:  "among 
aU  animals,  man  was  the  most  un- 
clean, that  is,  human  flesh  was  to  be 
eaten  least  of  aU"  {Michael.  Mos. 
Becht,  §  202,  and  on  Lev.  XI;  comp. 
also  Daihe  and  Rosenm.  on  Lev.  XI; 
Killo  on  Lev.  XI.  47).  Is  man  unclean 
in  the  same  sense  as  a  prohibited 
animal f  He  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, become  temporarily' unclean, 
bat  in  the  Pentateuch  he  is  never 
pronounced  or  considered  unclean  by 
nature.  Metaphors  in  poetical  Books 
can  have  no  weight  in  deciding  a 
question  of  dogma  (comp.  Job  XIY. 
4).   Indeed,  while  Jewish  tradition 
proscribed  as  unclean  aU  food  derived 
fh>m  any  species  of  forbidden  animals, 
such  as  the  milk  of  unclean  quadru- 
peds or  the  eggs  of  unclean  birds  or 
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hoof:  the  camel,  because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not 
divide  the  hoof;  it  shaU  be  unclean  to  you;  5.  And  the 
rock-badger,  because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not 


flihef  (though  naturaUy  not  the  ho- 
n^  of  baesX  it  declared  human  milk 
<\1wm,and  pennitted  it  even  to  adults, 
'underoondition  that  it  be  drunk  fh>m 
▼•■Mis  (JfafMan.  De  Gib.  Tet.  m. 
1—5;  Tar.  J>eah  §  81).  Eating  hu- 
maii  fleik  was  of  course  an  abomina- 
tion, hut  for  Teiy  different  reasons 
(Tar,  Peuk  §  79. 1).  That  the  dean 
animals  are  not  identical  with  those 
fit  for  sacrifice,  needs  hardly  be 
obsenred  (see  Gomm.  on  Lev.  I.  p.  78) ; 
jet  this  assertion  has  not  unfrequent- 
ly  been  Tentured,  and  has  been  cou- 
pled with  Texy  curious  justifications 
of  the  logical  arrangement  of  Leviti- 
cus: Just  as  not  aU  species  of  ani- 
mals, contends  one  writer,  are  suit- 
able for  the  aAsr,  so  are  not  aU  to 
be  admitted  to  the  iabie  of  the  Israe- 
lite (5*11/0111011  on  ver.  2)  —  as  if  the 
idea  of  connecting  altar  and  table 
were  of  such  early  origin  (see  Conmi* 
on  Lev.  I.  p.  62) ;  a  portion  of  the  sa- 
crifices, trifiingly  propounds  another 
divine,  was  to  be  eaten  to  promote 
the  communion  between  Ood  and  Is- 
rael —  therefore  the  laws  of  food 
follow  properly  after  those  of  sacri* 
fleet  {Qtriach^  on  Lev.  XI.  p.  404). 

On  the  erroneousness  of  the  Biblical 
criteria  of  clean  quadrupeds,  and  of 
the  egamples  adduced,  we  have  com- 
mented above  (p.  53);  the  rule  is  iUo- 
gical  and  the  examples  are  fsUacious ; 
for  non-bisulcate  ruminants  and  non- 
ruminant  bisulcates,  are  soologi- 
cal  flctions.  Jewish  tradition  consid- 
«is  the  instances  of  unclean  animals 
named  in  our  text  —  the  camel,  the 
hyiaz,  the  hare,  and  the  pig — as  ex- 
haustive, and  assumes  that  they  are 
the  on^  species  in  the  world  pos- 
•esiiag  either  of  the  two  sUted  cha- 


racteristics (Talm.  ChuU.  b9^)i  this 
view,  which  seems  indeed  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  words  of  the  Bible 
(vers.  4— 8),  is,  from  the  facts  pointed 
out,  devoid  of  all  foundation.  Hence 
also  the  Babbinical  canon  that  ^all  ru- 
minants are  doven-footed  except  the 
cainel,  and  all  cloven-footed  animals 
are  ruminants  except  the  swine", 
though  approaching  the  truth,  does 
not  reach  it,  because  the  two  ex- 
ceptions, taken  for  granted  on  the 
authority  of  our  passage,  are  imagi- 
naiy.  Horeover,  have  the  Biblical 
criteria  intrinsic  value  for  determin- 
ing the  animals  destined  by,  nature 
for  human  food?  If  clean  creatures 
be  those  ^of  a  higher,  nobler,  less  in- 
tensely animal  organisation'*,  why 
did  those  tests  exclude  the  horse,  the 
elephant,  and  the  camel?  Is  their 
organisation  lower,  less  noble,  and 
more  intensely  animal  than  that  of 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat?  It 
is  weU  known  that  ruminants,  though 
endowed  with  acute  senses  —  great 
range  of  vision,  singular  power  ]of 
hearing  and  smeUing,  and  in  most 
cases  also  remarkable  swiftness  of 
foot  —  are  low  in  the  development 
of  the  brain,  can  be  ^tamed  rather 
than  educated",  show  very  little  in- 
teUigence,  and  hardly  any  remark- 
able instinct  beyond  the  selection 
of  food  and  the  avoidance  of  danger. 
Are  they  less  "calculated  to  degrade 
the  Ufe  of  man  and  to  render  it  more 
beast-like"  than  the  noble  horse  or 
the  'lialf-reasoning"  elephant?  The 
solid  foot  may  be  a  formidable  weap- 
on evincing  or  engendering  defiant 
ferocity;  but  are  horns,  generally 
found  in  bisulcate  animals,  less  for- 
midable for  defence  or  aggression? 
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divide  the  hoof;  it  shall  be  andean  to  yon;  6.  And  the 
hare,  because  it  chews  the  cad,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof;    it  shuU  be  unclean   to  you;     7.  And  the   swine, 


and  does  not  the  divided  hoof  of  the 
hindfeet  frequently  inf  ict  dangerous 
hlows?  Who  would  approach  un- 
armed the  hulky  and  untameahle  bi- 
«on  which  fears  neither  wolf  nor  bear, 
and  assails  its  enemies  both  with 
hoofji  and  horns?  Or  who  would  trust 
the  inftiriated  bull  or  buffalo?  (oomp. 
AristoU  An.  Hist.  II.  n.  9 ;  Part.  An. 
TIT,  n.  1 — 3).  Is  indeed  the  divided 
hoof,  which  Aristotle  declares  to  be 
a  defect  and  a  weakness  of  nature,  a 
decisive  characteristic,  since  there 
are  species  of  pigs  vf\\X\  solid  hoofs? 
(An'si,  Be  Part.  Anim.  in.  ii.  4,  t6 

ioTiv;  see  p.  57  note  15).  If  rumina- 
tion "makes  the  impression  of  tame- 
nets'*,  why  was  it  disregarded  in  the 
patient  camel  that  has  neither  a  so- 
lid foot  nor  horns  for  savage  attack? 
It  is  indeed  exclusively  restricted  to 
herbivorous  animals,  and  it  may  fla- 
vour more  complete  digestion:  for 
every  one  knows  that  the  food  coarse- 
ly braised  b^'  a  preliminary  masti- 
cation, is  first  accumulated  in  the 
largest  of  the  four  stomachs,  or  the 
paunchy  as  in  a  spacious  store-cham- 
ber; that  it  then  enters  into  the  se- 
cond stomach,  or  the  honey-comb^ 
where  it  is  at  leisure  formed  into 
little  balls  or  pellets,  which  the  ani- 
mal brings  up  again  into  the  mouth 
to  be  re-chewed;  that  it  passes  next, 
in  a  soft  and  half-fluid  state,  into  the 
third  stomach,  or  the  man jf plies ^  to 
the  right  of  the  paunch,  to  be  more 
fUly  reduced;  and  is  lastly  swallowed 
into  the  fourth,  or  the  reed^  to  the 
right  of  the  third,  there  to  be  finally 
digested  by  the  acid  gastric  Juice. 
Bat  is  the  timid  hare,  which  is  no 
Tominant,  not  herbivorous?  and  is  it 


less  inoffensive  than  even  the  cow 
or  the  ram?  and  does  not  its  sto- 
mach, like  that  of  ruminants,  secrete 
rennet,  which  is  held  to  be  a  proof 
of  perfect  digestion?  (Oomp.  JristoL 
An.  Hist.  m.  XVI.  6 ,  1^^^  ^^  irucxCav 
xxX.).  In  reality,  the  legislator  simply 
confirmed  and  tried  to  systematise 
existing  customs,  the  result  of  many 
ages,  of  climate,  experience,  and  na- 
tional life:  how  far  he  succeeded  as 
regards  accuracy,  has  been  pointed 
out  above  (pp.  50,59).  All  attempts  at 
pointing  out  other  reasons  for  the  per- 
mission of  some  and  the  interdiction 
of  other  animals,  are  equally  worth- 
less, however  they  may  differ  in  spe- 
oiousnessor  ingenuity.  Or  are  indeed 
ruminants  preferable, because  "chew- 
ing the  cud  presents  the  image  of 
meditation"  ?  And  are  cloven-footed 
quadrupeds  more  wholesome  or  more 
desirable  nutriment,  because  "the 
undivided  hoof  betrays  intractable 
stubbornness",  considering  that  the 
horse  belongs  to  the  most  docile  crea- 
tures? Are  the  locusts  more  highly 
organised  or  less  rapacious  than 
many  of  the  fishes  and  aquatic  ani- 
mals that  were  declared  detestable? 
Yet  they  were  expressly  pronounced 
*^ean*'  and  permitted  as  food.  This 
one  fact  suffices  to  decide  the  question 
if  subjected  to  impartial  enquiry. 

The  Talmud  proposed  additional 
criteria ;  it  declared  that  clean  qua- 
drupeds are  always  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  upper  Jaw, 
and  by  such  flesh  beneath  the  hip- 
bone as  can  be  torn  both  lengthways 
and  crossways:  the  former  test  the 
Talmud  has  in  common  with  other 
ancient  authorities  (see  p.  70);  the 
latter,  strange  and  (Sancif ul  in  itself^  is 
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because  it  is  hoofed,  and  is  clovenfooted,  but  does  not 
chew  the  cud;  it  shall  be  unclean  to  you.    8.  Of  their  flesh 


inTalidatecl  by  the  circmnatanoe  that 
it  if  shared  by  the  wild  ass  (Talm. 
OhiiU.  59^).  —  It  hfLM  been  proved 
above  that,  according  to  Tahnndical 
deductions,  the  clean  domestic  and 
the  clean  untamed  quadrupeds  (mora 
and  rm)  differ  fh>m  each  other  in  se- 
veral points  of  ritual;  for  the  fkt  of 
the  clean  rm  is  permitted  as  food, 
and  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
clean  msna  does  not  require  "cover- 
ing^ (see  pp.  5, 13):  it  became,  there- 
forOi  necessary  to  fix  tests  for  the 
distinction  of  both  classes,  and  they 
were  derived  from  the  formation  of 
the  horns;  these  must,  in  dean  qua- 
drupeds of  the  field  (rm),  be  either 
fbrked  (m^tta),  or  notched  in  the 
manner  of  scales  (nyi'tn,  ivni-*2)  and 
rounded  off(rTvnn;  see  TViAn.  Chull. 
59^;  Maim.  De  Cib.  Yet.  L  10;  Yor. 
J>eah  §  80.  1).  How  for  these  signs 
are  decisive  may  be  inferred  fh>m 
the  foUowing  facts.  We  need  only 
aUude  to  the  difference  between  *^r- 
sistent"  or  permanent  horns  covered 
with  a  hard,  nail-like  substance,  and 
''deciduous"  or  annual  horns,  or  ant- 
lers, covered  with  a  soft  skin  or  'Srel- 
Tet."  Antlers  are  only  found  in  the 
males  of  the  Cervidae  or  deer-tribe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rein-deer, 
both  sexes  of  which  are  provided 
with  them.  As  regards  their  shape, 
the  antlers  are  either  rounded  or 
flattened;  the  former  kind  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  species  Uving  in  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  iones,as  the  stag, 
the  roe-buck,  and  the  wapiti,  the 
latter  kind  to  the  deer  inhabiting  the 
coldest  climates,  as  the  elk  and  the 
rein-deer,  'His  if  they  were  destined 
to  be  used  by  the  animal,  like  sho- 
Tels,  in  clearing  the  snow  fVom  off  its 
Ibod.*"  —  The  antlers  of  the  elk. 


weighing  50  or  60  pounds  when  fhlly 
formed,  are  in  the  second  year,  when 
they  are  only  a  foot  long,  "dags"  or 
''prickets"  or  simple  dagger-shaped 
spikes;  in  the  third  year  they  are 
forked;  and  in  the  fourth  somewhat 
flattened  with  a  number  of  projec- 
tions or  "snags".  Therefore,  the  Tal- 
mudical  criteria  of  the  horns  are  both 
incomplete  and  unreliable.  Moreover, 
the  text  itself  is  doubtful,  some,  as 
Bashi,  reading  not  rr^'t-m  rounded^  but 
rrm-m  pointed. 

The  identity  of  three  of  the  ani- 
mals mentioned  as  possessing  one  of 
the  two  required  criteria,  is  perfectly 
certain,  both  from  the  kindred  lan- 
guages and  tradition,  viz.  the  camel 
(Vs|),  theliare  (r^rw) ,  and  the  swine 
(■^7^);  hut  the  fourth  —  ^©  —  is  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.- 

The  Scriptares  afford  but  a  slender 
clue.  We  learn  from  them  only,  that 
the  animal  "is  by  no  means  strong", 
and  "makes  its  bouse",  or  "seeks  re- 
fuge", on  rocks.  It  is  mentioned  among 
the  four  creatures,  which,  though 
"little  upon  earth",  are  yet  "exceed- 
ingly wise",  or  have  remarkable  in- 
stincts, the  three  others  being  the 
feeble  ant  which  provides  its  food  in 
the  summer;  the  locusts  which  "have 
no  king,  yet  go  forth  all  of  them  in 
hosts",  and  the  lizard  which  "takes 
hold  with  its  hands,  and  is  in  royal 
palaces"  (Ps.  CIV.  18;  Prov.  XXX, 
26—28).  Conjecture  has  indeed  a 
wide  field  if  called  upon  to  fix  upon 
an  animal  not  large  and  not  strong, 
living,  and  building  its  nest,  on  rocks. 
Yet  even  these  few  hints  suffice  to  ex- 
clude the  Jerboa  (Dipus  jaculus)  —  a 
hare-like  rodent,  with  veiy  long  hind- 
legs,  and  large,  tufted  tail  —  which 
has  frequently  been  identified  with 
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yon  must  not  eat;  and  their  carcass  you  must  not  touch; 
they  shall  be  unclean  to  you. 


our  shaphan^  as  it  usually  constructs 
its  dwelling  in  sandy  or  gra  veUy  plains 
snd  subterraneous  cavities ;  and  they 
point  rather  to  a  species  of  Hyrax, 
probably  coinciding  with  the  Wabr 
iyiy)  of  Saadiah.  The  Hyrax  or  "rock- 
badger"    (in  Germ.  Klippdachs   or 
Schieferdachs)  lives  in  the  wild  and 
stony  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and 
the  ridges  of  the  Lebanon.  It  is  a  pa- 
chyderm of  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  at- 
taining a  length  of  18  inches.   It  has 
dark,  large,  and  vivacious  eyes,  with 
a  singularly  gentle  and  harmless,  yet 
shrewd  expression;  a  black  and  bare 
nose  constantly  moist;  thick  rodent 
teeth;  a  divided  upper  lip;  and  a  soft, 
fine,  and  close  skin  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  greyish  brown  above  and  light- 
er below,  yet  changing  into  various 
other  shades.  Its  short  legs  are  pro- 
Tided  with  four  small  but  broad  toes 
in  front  and  three  behind,  almost 
all  enclosed  in  round  and  very  thick 
hoofs,  and  with  soft  yet  rough  palms 
admirably  adapted  for  safe  and  rapid 
climbing,  but  entirely'  unfit  for  dig- 
ging in  hard  ground,  or  for  hollowing 
out  stones.  A  very  nhort  tail  is  al- 
most hidden  in  the  skin,  and  resem- 
bles that  of  the  lamb,  whence  the 
animal  is  caUed  by  the  Arabs  "the 
sheep  of  the  children  of  IsraeK*  (^ 
Ji'^l  i^)*    The  hyrax  may  often 
be  seen  basking  in  the  warm  sun, 
on  the  high  ledges  of  mountains,  or 
nimbly  climbing  and  bounding  along 
the  sides  of  even  the  steepest  and 
almost  vertical  rocks;  bat  it  disap- 
pears instantly  in  the  clefts  with  ape- 
like  and  tremulousyeUs,  npon  hearing 
tb«  faintest  sonnd,  and  especially  at 
the  approach  of  a  dog  or  of  other  ani- 
mals, among  which  the  leopard  ii  its 


most  dangerous  enemy.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  very  sociable  and  grega- 
rious creature  lives  peacefully  toge« 
ther  with  such  rapacious  animals  as 
the  Manguste  (Herpestes  zebra)  and 
the  thorny  lizard  (Stellio  cyanogast- 
er).  It  leaves  its  stony  heights  and 
recesses  only  if  these  no  longer  affor  d 
herbage  to  satisfy  its  very  keen  appe- 
tite ;  then  it  descends  into  lower  parts, 
though  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
escapes  back  into  its  accustomed  and 
faithfully  cherished  abodes  at  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  danger ,  which 
a  remarkably  acute  sense  of  hear- 
ing enables  it  to  discover.  For  it 
is  entirely  defenceless,  incapable  of 
offering  resistance  with  its  teeth  or 
claws,  though  it  endeavours  to  bite 
when  caught.  However,  smaU  and 
agile  as  it  is,  and  above  aU  so  timid 
and  weak  that  it  is  frightened  away 
by  the  shadow  of  a  fl^'ing  crow,  swal- 
low, or  pigeon,  it  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  Cuvier*s  careful  analysis,  to 
the  same  family  as  the  elephant  and 
the  rhinoceros,  and  forms  the  pro- 
per link  between  these  and  the  more 
slender  rodents.  Its  flesh,  which  in 
whiteness  resembles  that  of  the  young 
chicken,  is  eaten  and  much  relished  in 
the  East,  especially  by  the  Bedouins 
in  Arabia  and  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mt. 
Sinai,  and  by  the  Kaffirs  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  who  employ ,  besides, 
the  secretions  (Dassenpiss,  Hyra- 
eeom)  as  a  remedy  for  certain  ner- 
vous disorders ;  but  it  is  scrupulous- 
ly shunned  by  the  Christians  and 
Mohammedans  in  Abyssinia,  where 
the  animal  is  known  by  the  name 
Ashkoko.  A  modem  naturalist  ob- 
•er\'es :  **!  saw  the  rock-badgers  often 
graze  at  the  foot  of  clefts;  and  I 
found  that  their  habits  are  exactly 
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like  those  of  ruminants :  for  having 
bitten  off  the  grass  with  their  teethi 
they  move  the  jaws  like  the  bisolcates 
when  chewing  the  cud;  yet,  though 
I  have  watched  them  very  closely,  I 
have  never  noticed  that  they  masti- 
cate their  food  a  second  time**  (.ffr«Am 
Qlnstr.  Thierleben,  II.  724).  Just  as 
with  respect  to  the  hare,  appearance 
misled  the  Biblical  writer  to  represent 
the  8haphan  as  **chewing  the  cud.*' 

Cronceming  the  quadrupeds  not 
provided  with  both  criteria,  the  Law 
ordains,  "of  their  flesh  you  must  not 
eat,  and  their  carcass  you  must  not 
touch**  (ver.  8);  that  is,  even  if  the 
animal  is  sound,  and  is  slaughter- 
ed in  the  prescribed  manner,  its  flesh 
ought  not  to  be  eaten,  much  less  if  it 
has  died  of  itself,  or  has  been  torn  by 
wild  beasts;  in  any  case,  the  flesh  is 
^'carcass**  (rkzi)  and  "unclean.**  Its 
very  touch  is  defiling  —  defiling  in 
eveiy  respect  and  for  all  purposes, 
and  not  merely,  as  is  asserted  by 
the  Babbins,  for  entering  the  Tem- 
ple, for  touching  sacred  things,  and 
eating  holy  or  sacrificial  meat.  The 
iigunction,  repeated  fh>m  Deutero- 
nomy, but  in  our  section  strengthened 
by  the  addition  '^ey  shall  be  un- 
clean to  you*',  was  meant  to  apply  to 
all  relations  of  life  in  general,  and 
to  be  valid  for  all  times.  The  laws 
of  pori^  were  not  exclusively  asso- 
ciated with  the  Temple  and  its  ser- 
vice; Jewish  tradition  indeed  looked 
npon  them  solely  in  such  connection, 
and  therefore  declared  them  inope- 
rative after  the  destmction  of  the 
common  Sanctnary;  but  this  view, 
prompted  by  convenience  and  expe- 
diency, militates  against  the  spirit 
of  the  Biblical  ^iigonctions,  and  en- 
tirely effaces  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  levitical  legislation. 

Philolooical  Bemabxs.  —  The 
words  fm  and  rrsra  are  here  (ver.  2) 
employed  in  their  generic  sense,  in- 


cluding the  whole  animal  creation 
(see  p.  50),  and  the  verse  in  which 
they  occur  must  be  considered  as  a 
common  heading  to  the  whole  chap- 
ter, corresponding  to  the  equally  com  - 
prehensive  formula  at  the  end  (ver. 
46).  The  heading  is  indeed  less  de- 
tailed than  the  conclusion,  and  might 
even  be  mistaken  for  an  introduction 
to  the  laws  on  quadrupeds  only 
(rmna) ;  but  we  may  explain  this  fh)m 
the  circumstance  that  the  parallel 
passage  in  Deuteronomy,  the  source 
of  ours,  limits  the  first  words  indeed 
to  the  great  land-animals  (...n&nan  mkt 
'y\  nw  yw,  Deut.  XTV.  4):  the  begin- 
ning, merely  modified  from  an  exist- 
ing document,  shows  still  the  traces 
of  the  latter;  while  the  conclusion  is 
a  firee  and  full  addition  of  the  later 
levitical  compiler.  ^  It  is  of  some 
importance,  correctly  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  nc^t  c^ncn 
(vers.  3  sgg,).  The  verb  tnt  (Isai. 
LYin.  7),  equivalent  with  on  (Lam. 
lY.  4)  and  pt,  is  to  divide;  therefore 
n^  signifies  properly  divided  or  eio- 
vcn  hoof  (Ex,  X.  26;  £iek.  XXXn. 
IS),  and  then  hoof  or  foot  in  gene- 
ral, as  that  of  the  horse  (Isai.  Y. 
28;  Jerem.  XLYII.  3;  Esek.  XXYI. 
11;  RashiVLZXukt^  pUnte);  hence  the 
denominative  tr^tn  is  simply  to  have 
a  hoof(Pt,  LXIX.  32),  whether  it  be 
divided  or  not;  this  general  sense 
belongs  usually  also  to  the  combina- 
tion Tror^  tmtrt  (comp.  vers.  5,6),  wo 
that  the  text  might  allude  to  a  class 
of  animals  as  rcn  rc^n,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  as  nreo  mm  itv  (ver. 
26),  that  is,  animals  that  have  hoofs 
(and  not  paws,  as  the  cat,  the  dog, 
and  the  bear-tribe),  yet  "do  not  di- 
vide the  division**,  i.  e.  are  not  clo- 
ven-footed; and  if  the  meaning  of 
parted  hoofs  is  intended,  no^B  e^ntn  is 
sometimes  strenghtened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  9^  9^  (vers.  8,  7).  Unqaes- 
tionably,  however,  that  phrmae  akme 
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denotes  also  "to  htkye  parted  hooia" ; 
for  the  swine  is  in  Deuteronomy 
(XrV.8)siniply  described  asno^tb*'^):, 
although  our  chapter  (ver.  7)  adds 
mht  7tv  x&m;  on  the  other  hand, 
Deuteronomy  (XTV.  7)  alludes  to  clo- 
ven-footed beasts  with  rwien  -D^tts 
nnevn,  whereas  our  chapter  (ver.  4) 
omits  the  latter  word;  and  kV  ric^^t 
e*«^tn  always  denotes  "to  have  no  di- 
vided foot"  (vers.  4 — 6).  It  is ,  there- 
fore ,  impossible  to  consider  the  two 
terms  nc^t  c^tn  and  y^v  ycr,  if  used 
together,  to  apply  to  such  animals  as 
the  camel,  the  hoof  of  which  is  di- 
vided, but  not  so  thoroughly  that  the 
division  embraces  both  the  upper  and 
nether  part  (see  Rashi  on  ver.  26; 
Pfeiffer^  Dub.  Vex.  p.  294,  Michae- 
lis  and  BosenmUiler  on  ver.  3):  in 
this  manner  some  have  tried  to  de- 
fend the  correctness  of  the  Biblical 
statement  with  respect  to  the  camel 
c-*t*2  ^:rK  r«-t  (ver.  4);  but  these 
words  are  not  even  qualified  by  yzv 
TZVf  they  can,  therefore,  mean  nothing 
else  but  "it  has  no  divided  hoof,  and 
they  cannot  even  be  rendered  "sed 
non  habet  ungulas  ab  utraque  parte 
fissas"  (Dathe).  It  is  to  be  regretted 
if,  in  attempting  to  vindicate  the 
statements  of  the  Bible,  its  language 
is  distorted  in  support  of  exegetical 
theories.  —  From  these  remarks  it 
is  easy  to  judge  of  the  various  trans- 
lations that  have  been  ofi'ered  of  the 
words  rc*t  rc*tr:  ^2  (ver.  3);  most 
of  them  have  erroneously  "what- 
soever parts  the  hoof";  so  Onk.  and 
Jon,  (icrc-t  »^".&n  n),  Sept.  (xtf^voc 
di}^T|Xo'jv  &7:>,y|V)andynlg.(quod  habet 
divisam  ungulam ,  though  in  ver.  4 
it  has  simply  habet  ungulam,  and 
condenses  in  the  whole  of  this  section 
the  Hebrew  text  inaccurately,  e.  g. 
vers.  S3,  37,  42),  Bashi  and  Kach- 
man.,  Luther  and  Engl.  Yers.,  Men- 
dels.,  Johlson,  and  Cahen,  De  Wette 
and  Knobel,  Bnnsen  and  Keil,  a.  o.; 


though  some  translate  correctly 
"whatsoever  is  ^oofed^\  as  Ebn  Ezra 
(nc*t  tVts),  Bashb.  (W»  yn  irm  I'viet), 
and  Balbag,  Amh.  and  Luzzatto 
(forhito  d'unghia) ,  Wesseli  and  Wo- 
gne.  —  The  sense  of  the  following 
words  r'z^t  Tzv  rtowj  certainly  re- 
quires before  nt&^t  the  addition  of 
*r9  which  is  found  in  Deuteronomy 
(XIY.  6),  for  it  is  just  the  characte- 
ristic of  clean  animals,  that  their 
feet  should  be  parted  into  two  divi- 
sions ,  and  not  into  more,  as  the  feet 
of  those  "that  go  upon  paws"  (ver. 
27,  ru  57  f^rr);  that  word  is  indeed 
reproduced  intheSamaritan  and  Syr. 
Vers,  and  by  the  Sept.  (iva)^ioTilpa; 
6vuy(Cov  o-jo  yr/ujv),  it  is  found  in  6 
codd.  of  Kennicot,  3  of  DeBossi,  and 
other  manuscripts  {Michael,  Orient. 
Bibl.  II.  212,  213),  and  may  by  some 
chance  or  mistake  have  been  omitted 
in  our  text.  —  Targum  Jonath.,  con- 
sidering the  addition  necessary  that 
ruminants  are  homed,  inserts  (in 
ver.  3)  ^rp  r:5  r-Kni.  —  The  pass- 
age in  Deut.  (XIY.  7)  parallel  to  our 
4<*»  verse,  has  after  rc-tn  -c— rrst 
the  word  mc7,  which  is  certainly 
required  by  the  context,  since  the 
two  tests  of  clean  quadrupeds  men- 
tioned in  the  3^  verse  are  repeated 
in  the  4t>*;  and  the  Septuagint  indeed 
adds  here  also  xai  ovjyi^AvTojv  6vu- 
•/istf.fra;.  —  The  second  criterion 
r-j  rrrz  (ver.  3)  is  added  to  the  first 
by  way  uf  as^-ndeton,  without  the 
copulative  %  and  has  almost  the  cha- 
racter of  an  apiKisition  or  of  a  qua- 
lifying relative  sentence,  "whatever 
cloven- footed  animal  that  chews  the 
cud'^ ;  hence  the  greater  force  teems  to 
rest  on  this  latter  as  the  fundamen- 
tal test,  which  is  indeed  the  more 
essential  of  the  two,  as  it  partially 
decides  the  internal  organisation,  the 
food,  and  the  habits  of  the  quadruped. 
—  \Ve  might  certainly  translate,  "all 
cloven-footed,  that  is^  aii  nuninant 
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qoadropeds*',  and  thiu  hannoniBe 
the  Btatement  with  science :  bat  this 
the  dear  detail  which  follows  for- 
bids. —  The  correct  reading  in  the 
next  verse  (the  4^^)  is  undoubtedly 
rrTsn  ''V^^,  as  all  ancient  versions 
render,  not  'sn  n^Q,  which  some 
codd.  of  Kennic.  and  De  Bossi  offer, 
evidently  misled  by  the  following 
n^;  yet  in  Dent.  XTV.  7  a  similar 
anomaly  occurs,  m|n  rna  nV;^.  —  The 
^abr  or  Hyrax  Syriacus  (Germ. 
Klippdachs,  Bchieferdachs)  is  more 
and  more  recognised  as  the  equivalent 
for  ]|7;  it  is  so  understood  by  Buf- 
fon  (Hist.  Nat.  XIII.  148),  Bruce, 
Shaw,  Seetzen,  Oken,  Laborde  ( Jpur- 
ney  through  Arab.  Petr.  pp.  106 — 
109),  Winer  (Beal-W6rt.  n.  507),  B5- 
diger  (in  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1467), 
J.  Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible  XL  28), 
Knobel,  Bunsen,  a.  o.;  comp.  also 
Brehm  1.  c.n.  721—726.  Even  etymo- 
logy and  the  kindred  dialects  seem  to 
favour  this  view;  for  ^the  hiding  ani- 
mal'* (from  -jtr  or  ^n  io  conceal)  is 
the  appropriate  name  of  a  creature 
excessively  timid  and  instinctively 
retreating  into  fissures  and  caves  at 
any  unwonted  sound  or  sight;  and 
by  the  southern  Arabs  the  Wabr  (o^) 
is  called  ^  i.  e.  ^  (Frctnel^  m 
Journal  Asiat.  1838,  p.  514).  —  Kone 
of  the  older  interpretations  seems  ac- 
ceptable, whether  yc9  be  taken  as 
coney  (so  the  Targum  and  Babbins 
KTCS  or  Mrs,  who  fancifdUy  connect 
Shaphan  with  Spam  known  as  rich 
in  rabbits,  Syr.  tiun,  Abulwal.,  Lu- 
ther, EngL  Yers.,  a.  o.X  or  as  Jerboa 


(tyif^i  the  dipns  (mns)  Jaculos  (comp. 

BrchmX,  c. 11.191 — 194;  toYulg.choe- 
rogryllus,  see  infra  ^  Bochart  —  Hie- 
Tozoic.I.pp.  1002 — 1017 — ,Oedmann, 
Hasselquist,  Dathe — mus  ursinus  — ^ 
Hichaelis,  BosenmuUer  —  Bibl.  Al- 
terthumsk.  lY.  2.  pp.  213—222  — , 
Oesenius,  Zonx,  Luzsatto,  De  Wette, 


a.  o.);  or  as  Fenek  (jXii  Arab.  Yers.X 
a  sort  of  marten,  the  Ye verra  aurita  of 
Blumenb.;  etc.   The  Septuagint  ren- 
ders "jc^  in  our  passage  by  Saauicouc 
("rough-foot")  or  hare,  and  r*^?  by 
^oipOYp6XXioc,  which,  as  Jerome  ob- 
serves, resembles  both  the  mouse  and 
the  bear,  and  is,  therefore,  also  called 
dpxTO)jLiic.    According  to  a  Talmudi- 
cal  tradition,  the  translators  avoided 
the  familiar  term  XaYtivc;  and  they 
seem  to  have  done  so  from  fear  of 
giving  offence  to  their  patron,  king 
Ptolemy,  a  descendant  of  Lagus,  by 
including  among  the  unclean  ani- 
mals one  so  closely  resembling  his 
ancestor's  name.    The  Talmud  (Ke- 
gill.  9^)  assigns  a  reason  which  is 
untenable;  it  contends  that  they  wrote 
"rough  foof  (arhari  pttj,  so  must  be 
read,   instead  of  S  n'ryx),  and  not 
"Ameveth*'  (r2:-«),  because  the  lat- 
ter was  the  name  of  Ptolemy's  wife 
or  mother;  but  supposing  even  that 
the  word  "Ameveth**  recalled   the 
sound  of  Berenice  (who  was  neither 
the  king's  wife  nor  his  mother),  it 
could  never  have  been  employed  in 
a  Greek  version.     In  twelve  other 
passages,  the  translators  were  con- 
sidered to  have  deviated  from  the  ori  • 
ginal  text  for  reasons  of  expediency ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  said,  "The  day 
when  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  Greek,  was  as  fatal  for  Israel 
as  the  day  when  the  golden  calf  was 
made,  since  the  holy  text  could  not 
be  rendered  with  accuracy**  (7*a/m. 
Sepher  Torah  L  9;  Mechiit.  us,  sect. 
14,  fol.  19^  ed.  Weiss;  see  also  De 
Veiif  Transl.  of  Maimon.  De  Sacrif. 
pp.  449,  450).  In  Ps.  CIY.  18  ^  is 
translated  by  Xa7cn6;;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that,  though  Aristotle  or- 
dinarily uses  Saa6i:ovc  for  hare,  Pliny 
(YIIL  55  or  81)  distinguishes  it  from 
lepus,  taking  the  former  probably  as 
a  particular  species  of  hare.  —  We 
have  already  alladed  to  the  unhappy 
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9.  These  you  may  eat  of  all  creatures  that  are  in 
the  waters:  all  those  that  have  fins  and  scales  in  the 
waters  —  in  the  seas  and  in  the  rivers  — ,  these  you 


emendation  of  the  Septoagint  which 
renders  ktt:  rra  n^?o  "s,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hyraz  and  the  hare  (vers. 
5  and  6),  Sti  o6x  dviyet  |JiT]puxiO(ji6vt 
and  thus  attempts  to  redeem  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  the  Biblical  state- 
ment by  the  addition  of  o^x (see p.  54). 
— 'An  instractive  instance,  showing 
that  a  general  rule  may  in  Hebrew  be 
expressed  either  by  the  participle, 
the  future,  or  the  past,  occurs  in  vers. 
4—^7,  viz.  c— rs,  o^^r*,  and  nc— tn  (see 
Gramm.  I.  §§  93.  3;  94.  7;  100.  5).  In 
accordance  with  the  breadth  of  style 
usual  in  the  levitical  legislation,  the 
description  of  the  camel ,  the  hyrax, 
and  the  hare  is  repeated  three  times 
with  all  but  identical  words,  '*it  chews 
the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the  hoof 
(vers.  4 — 6);  whereas  the  Deuterono- 
mist,  more  concise  in  legal  enact- 
ments, characterises  the  three  ani- 
mals in  one  common  statement  (Deut. 
XIV.  7).  —  -«7  (ver.  7),  in  pausa  for 
-£7,  is  most  likely  the  fut.  Kal  of  "^j 
(verb  med.  tsere,  hence  rrt  past  Kal, 
Deut.  XIV.  8)  to  draft  or  to  bring  up, 
instead  of  "l'^  (which  the  Samarit.  Co- 
dex has;  comp.  '^^"^  Hab.  L  14),  pa- 
tliach  being,  in  the  second  syllable, 
irregularly  used  for  cholem,  as  in  *r7^ 
(Prov.  XX Vn.  17),  of  ryr.  to  be  sharp, 
comp.  also  "Xi  ^?f  srr,  cr-ji;  and 
n,  ^£i  n^  (Oram.  J  62.  3;  LXII.3%*'); 
it  is  less  probably  the  fut.  Niphal, 
though  the  kindred  dialects  use  pas- 
sive modifications  in  the  same  sense 

(Arab.  ^  IV  and  Vm,  8yr.  — rirn); 

but  hardly  the  fut.  Kal  of  "zz,  which 
root  does  not  occur  in  the  meaning 
here  required;  the  noun  rri  with 
which  that  form  is  joined  (*;*  k^  rri) 
is  aUnott  decisive  in  favour  of  the 


first  explanation;  it  is  formed  from 
the  Kal  of  *t^,  after  the  analogy  of 
rua,  rntf,  tai,  nri,  and  other  nouns 
derived  from  verbs  y'y,  and  denotes 
"that  which  is  brought  up  again", 
viz.  from  the  (second)  stomach  into 
the  mouth  to  be  re-chewed,  that  is, 
the  cud,  exactly  as  the  analogous 
nouns  quoted  have  passive  meaning, 
''that  which  is  taken  as  spoil",  "that 
which  is  devised"  etc.   Synonymous 
with  rr;  -ro  is  the  more  usual  phrase 
mi  n^  to  bring  up  the  cud  (vers. 
3—6;  Deut. XIV. 3— 7),  or  eUiptically 
^-!j  (Deut.  XrV.  8,  Thy  K^^);  Sept.  dvdi- 
Yeiv  |i.r^p'jxt9|ji6v,  which  latter  word, 
like  the  Latin  rumen  and  ruminare, 
is  also  etymologically  connected  with 
the  meaning  to  draw  (|XT^p'j£iv,  ^-jeiv). 
O — 1S«  The  regulations  on  qua- 
drupeds are   followed  by  those   on 
fishes,  or  rather  on  aquatic  animals 
generally.  TheDeuteronomist  indeed 
seems  to  hav^  the  former  alone  in 
view;  but  our  author,  taking  a  more 
comprehensive   range,    includes   all 
"creatures  that  teem  in  the  water^* 
(2r:n  T^s),  and  all  "living  beings  (wt: 
rrrrrr)  that  are  in  the  water'*  —  the 
Seal-  and  Whale-tribes  (pennipeda 
and  cetacea),  most  of  the  Amphibia, 
as  the  Turtles,  the  Lizards,  and  the 
Frogs  (chelonii,  sauri,  and  ba  trachi  a), 
the  Crustacea,   Mollusks,   Radiata, 
and  the  lower  marine  aquatics.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  distinction  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  Book.   The  law 
in  Deuteronomy  runs  simply  thus: 
"These  you  may  eat  of  all  that  are 
in  the  waters — all  that  have  fins  and 
scales  you  may  eat,  bat  whatsoever 
has  no  fins  and  scales  you  may  not  eat; 
it  shall  be  unclean  to  you."  But  oar 
verses  dwell  upon  the  'Abomination" 
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may  eat;  10.  And  all  those  that  have  no  fins  and  scales 
in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  of  all  creatures  that 
people  the  waters,  and  of  all  living  beings  that  are  in 


(fpv)  of  an  onelean  aquatics  with  a 
xepetitioii  ineant  to  be  emphatic,  but 
•o  rednndanti  that  ancient  and  mo- 
dem exponnden  deemed  it  necessary 
to  search  for  hidden  and  distinct 
meanings  in  the  identical  terms.  The 
re-iteration,  '^They  shaU  be  an  abo- 
mination to  you:  yea  an  abomina- 
tion they  shaU  be  to  you"  (vers.  10, 
11),  was  supposed  to  imply,  that  the 
Hebrews,  tiU  then  accustomed  toshan 
those  animals  from  a  natural  instinct, 
were  commanded  to  do  so  in  future 
from  a  sense  of  religious  duty(Michae- 
lis,  Wogne);  or  it  was  said  to  mark 
as  unclean  aU  food  with  which  any 
part  of  those  creatures  has  by  chance 
been  mixed,  and  to  which  they  have 
imparted  a  taste  (Siphra) ;  or  to  warn 
the  Hebrews  not  only  against  eating 
them,  but  also  against  profiting  by 
them  in  ai^way(Targ.  Jonath.).  Is  it 
necessary  to  remark  that  these  and  si- 
mUar  interpretaiionS|Solely  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  investing  pleonasms 
with  some  gradation  or  variety,  are 
in  no  manner  justified  by  the  words 
orthetenooroftheieztf — The  prob- 
able reasons  why  fishes  with  fins  and 
scales  were  deemed  more  whole- 
some than  those  without  both  these 
organs,  and  wl^«  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  former  kinds  were 
pronoonoed  deaoi  and  the  latter  un- 
clean, have  been  stated  before  (p.  52) ; 
nor  need  we  point  oat  again  tlie  no- 
tions and  foelinga  which  urged  the 
r^ection  of  other  aquatic  animals  as 
loathsome  or  even  detestable  (p.  78). 
Jewish  tradition  assumed  the  exist- 
ence of  finless  fishes,  and  prohibited 
the  eel  as  unolean,erroneously  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  devoid  of  scales  (see  p.  58). 
It  fixed,  moreorer,  additional  crite- 


ria.  For  it  declared  that  clean  fishes 
have  a  complete  and  continuous  ver- 
tebral column  (rm»  or  nmrw),  un- 
clean fishes  merely  single  joints  uni- 
ted by  a  gelatinous  cord;  for  this  rea- 
son, it  pronounced  as  unclean  the 
cartilaginous  fishes  -7  the  shark-tribe 
(plagiostomi)  and  the  sturgeons  with 
their  caviare  (eleuthero-branchi),  the 
lamprey  and  the  nine-eyed  eel  (^- 
clostomi);  whereas  it  permitted  as 
clean  the  osseous  fishes  with  scales, 
especially  of  the  order  of  *'soft-fins" 
(malacopterigii),  as  the  salmon  and 
trout,  the  capeUan  and  greyling,  the 
herring,  anchovy,  and  sardine,  the 
pike-  and  carp-families,  the  cod, 
hake,  and  haddock,  the  sole,  turbot 
and  plaice;  and  so  also  the  order  of 
''spiny-fins'*  (acantopterigii),  as  the 
l)erch,  the  mackerel,  and  the  tunny. 
Some  Talmudical  teachers  asserted 
that  *'the  unclean  fishes  are  vivipa- 
rous (7-*r?:),the  clean  ones  oviparous", 
no  vpawn  being  found  in  the  former ; 
whereas  others  observed  more  cor- 
rectly, that  **both  unclean  and  clean 
fishes  throw  out  spawn;  but  the  for- 
mer species  mature  the  young  while 
the  eggs  are  still  in  the  parent  fish 
[that  is,  they  are  ovo- vi viperous] ; 
whereas  the  latter  leave  the  eggs  to 
be  developed  in  the  sand"  (7Vi/jn. 
Avod.  Zar.  40^;  Bechor.  7^  S""):  these 
remarks,  inaccurate  in  their  sweep- 
ing generality,  have  a  certain  foun- 
dation in  fact ;  for  many  of  the  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  and  a  few  of  the 
osseous  species,  as  the  anableps,  a 
kind  of  loach,  and  the  eel,  are  par- 
tiaUy  viviparous;  while  the  ray  is 
ovo- viviparous,  since  its  eggs,  black 
and  parchment-like,  fiat,  angular, 
and  elongated  at  the  ends,  and  caUed 
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the  waters,  they  shall  be  an  abomination  to  you:  11.  Tea^ 
an  abomination  they  shall  be  to  you;  you  must  not  eat 
of  their  flesh,   and  you  shall  have  their  carcasses  in 


"fish-mice",  are  matured  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  fish,  and  their  produc- 
tion nearly  coincides  with  the  birth 
of  the  young  brood.  —  Again,  the 
eggs,  the  roe,  and  the  swimming  blad- 
der (KnifcVv)  of  clean  fishes  were  con- 
sidered to  be  oblong,  but  pointed  at 
the  one  and  rounded  at  the  other 
extremity;  those  of  unclean  fishes 
either  pointed  or  rounded  at  both  sides 
alike.  And  lastly,  the  head  of  clean 
fishes  was  supposed  to  be  more  or 
less  broad,  that  of  the  unclean  kinds 
rather  pointed  at  the  end  (comp. 
Taim,  Avod.  Zar.  40;  Rashi  in  loc. 
and  on  Kedar.  30^;  J  or.  Deah  §  83; 
Lewysohn^  Zoolog.  des  Talm.  §§  7, 
15,  24,  303,  304).  That  these  rather 
singular  distinctions  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  Biblical  signs,  and 
at  best  apply  to  individual  instances 
only,  needs  not  be  pointed  out.  The 
Greeks  and  Bomans  more  simply 
and  more  rationally  considered  fishes 
wholesome  or  unwholesome  accord- 
ing to  the  places  in  which  they  usu- 
ally live,  whether  in  rivers  or  lakes, 
in  stagnant,  slim}*,  or  muddy  water, 
or  the  sea;  and  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  their  food,  whe- 
ther consisting  of  nutritious  herbs 
or  of  putrid  and  weakly  roots  (com- 
pare Galem,  de  Alimentor.  Facult. 
m.  25). 

Philolooical  Bexarks.  —  Some, 
believing  that  the  laws  on  fishes  are 
introduced  abruptly  (ht  tk  ,  ver.  9X 
have  connected  our  verses  with  the 
preceding  portion  by  the  copulative 
*  (nr  rm,  comp.  ver.  13);  this  read- 
ing it  found  in  the  Samarit.  text, 
and  in  one  codex  of  Kennic,  and  it  is 
rendered  by  the  Sept.,  Syr.,  and  Arab. ; 
many  oodicet  and  translations  have 


also  in  ver.  15rin  instead  ofri((comp. 
Deut.  XTV.  14),  and  \fy\  instead  of  ^ 
in  vers.  12,  20, 42;  (comp.  Deut.  XTV. 
19);  while  others  have  in  ver.  23  \o 
instead  of  ^*i  (comp.  De  Rossi  Yar. 
Lect.  I.  94 — 96) :  aU  these  variations 
are  of  no  moment  whatever.  —  The 
generic  tenn'Srater"  (vt)  is  subdivid- 
ed into  two  parts,  namely,  the  "seas" 
(rv)  and  the  **rivers"  (o-Vna  vers.  9; 
Sept.  xetfjidj&^oi  winter-torrentSyYulg. 
stagna);  hence  to  express  the  whole 
notion,  the  text  uses  either  "water" 
alone  (vers.  9,  10,  12),  or  "seas  and 
rivers"  alone  (ver.  10),  and  employs 
the  one  parallel  with  the  other  (ver. 
10);  therefore  the  Masorites  justly 
marked  the  second  D**ts  in  ver.  9 
with  the  distinctive  accent  revia 
(Sept.  inserts  inaccurately  in  ver.  9 
xal  between  £v  toIc  &oaoi  and  £v  Tate 
doXdoaaic,  and  adds  in  ver.  10  un- 
necessarily iv  Toic  SoaGiv;  Yulg.  in 
ver.  9  tarn  in  mari  quam  in  flumi- 
nibus).  Yet  the  enumeration  cannot 
be  considered  strictly  exhaustive,  and 
the  rule  of  clean  and  unclean  fishes 
applies  of  course  to  those  also  found 
in  ponds,  marshes,  reservoirs,  and 
the  like  (see  Taim.  ChuU.  66*',  67*; 
Ebn  Ezra  in  loc.).  Moreover,  this  de- 
tailed division  occurs  in  Leviticus 
only,  and  is  not  found  in  Deutero- 
nomy, where  d*9  simply  is  used  once 
(XI Y.  9). —  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  two  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  clean  fishes,  'rt^  and 
r^i^;  the  former  (of  uncertain  ety- 
mology) is  fins;  it  is  rendered  by  On- 
kel.  and  Jonath.  yn  (i.  e.  plate-  or 
fringe-  or  wing -like  appendages; 
comp.y-x  andm;  TVi/jw.Bab.Batlir, 
73b  .x-v),  and  similarly  by  the  Sept. 


i:7cp'jYia  and  Yolg.  pinnolae,  and 
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abomination.     12.  Whatsoever  has  no  fins  and  scales 
in  the  waters,  that  shall  be  an  abomination  to  you. 

13.  And  these  you  shall  have  in  abomination  among 
the  fowls;  they  must  not  be  eaten,  they  shall  be  an 
abomination  —  the   eagle,  and  the  ossifrage  (lammer* 


it  is  explained  hj  Rathi  ''something 
like  wings  with  which  the  fish  swims" 
(comp.  Mishn,  ChoU.  IIL  7,  tr^tvs 
cna  rmtn;  Talm.  ChoU.  66 ;  Targ.  Jon, 
on  Dent.  XIV.  9,  rr\tioh  ^^x-s;  also 
Nackmnn.  in  loc);  and  rroprp  (of  vrp 
or  nup  to  peei  or  to  scale  off)  is  $cale 
{nsed  oollectiTely,  or  in  plur.  as  "^r^fs 
L^tgg^  a  sealed  mail  of  coat  ^  1  Sam. 
XVn.  5,  and  rti»^,  Ezek.  XXIX. 
4) ;  it  is  translated  by  Onk.  ^-tV^Cfrom 
t)Vp  to  peel  off)^  by  Jon.  ^rrtxrv^  (from 
ren  or  cp^nlo  $eaU;  eomp,Mfdr.iiabb, 
Num.  XTX.  5,  '^e  feet  of  the  cock  re- 
semble the  scales  of  fishes**,  Kn-:tDr:*^ 
Kairt),  by  the  Sept.  Xcic(Sec«  and  Yalg. 
sqoamae;  and  it  is  explained  by  the 
Hishnah  (1.  c.)  %  i*yispn  something  at- 
tached to  the  fish  (or  «  Mrc;:r:  r^t-Vpn 
Yor,  Deah  §  83.  1).  Jewish  tnidition 
declares,  that  snch  scales  are  meant 
that  can  really  be  peeled  off,  or  re- 
moved from  the  skin,  whether  by 
the  hand  or  a  knife;  it  considers 
one  fin  and  one  scale  sufficient ;  and 
holds  snch  fisliet  clean  which,  though 
not  actually  baTing  fins  and  scales, 
may  be  expected  to  get  them  later,  or 
which  possessed  them  when  in  the  wa- 
ter, but  lost  them  when  brought  to  the 
land.  —  es^  en  7^  does  not  mean 
"they  are**  but  <Hh^  shaU  be  an  abo- 
mination to  you**,  just  as  caV  vn  enms 
(ver.  8)  means  '^ey  shaU  be  unclean 
to  you**  (comp.  Ters.  4 — 7,  etc.) ;  and 
thus  the  artificial  explanations  above 
alluded  to  lose  their  foundation.  — 
Targ.  Jonath.  renders  the  beginning 
of  the  ll«k  Terse,  «*and  their  juice 
(T^^TT?)  and  their  sauce  (f  r-s:;^,  sic) 
shaUbeanabominationtoyou**  (comp. 
Talm.  ChulL  120*). 


18— 10«  With  respect  to  birds, 
the  legislator  confined  himself  to  a 
specification  of  the  prohibited  kinds ; 
he  gave  no  common  characteristics ; 
he  even  omitted  the  general  rule  or  in- 
troduction of  the  Deuteronomist,  ''All 
clean  birds  you  may  eat*'  (Deut.XIY. 
11).  But  instead  of  the  mere  inter- 
diction, '^These  are  they  which  you 
shaUnoteat*',  he  employed  strong  and 
almost  vehement  language,  "These 
you  shall  have  in  abomination  (*sprr) 
among  the  fowls;  they  must  not  be 
eaten;  they  shaU  be  an  abomination** 
(ver.  13).  Tet  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  had  distinct  criteria  of  the  un- 
clean orders  in  his  mind,  since  he 
repeatedly  qualified  the  names  by 
adding  "after  its  kind**  (t^V,  etc.). 
Even  through  the  veil  that  conceals 
the  exact  meaning  of  many  of  the 
Hebrew  terms,  we  may  discover  a 
certain  svstem  in  the  enumeration. 
The  first  third  comprises  the  carni- 
vorous birds  of  prey  which  live  upon 
flesh  and  carcass  (raptatores),  as  the 
eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  raven 
(vers.  13 — 15);  the  second  third  em- 
braces the  ostrich  and  the  various 
kinds  of  crepuscular  predaceous  birds, 
or  owls  (vers.  16,  17);  and  the  last, 
with  one  exception,  includes  the  wa- 
ders or  marshbirds(grallatore8).  This 
very  arrangement,  however  imper- 
fect, forms  one  of  our  scant}*  helps 
for  ascertaining  the  identity  of  the 
names.  It  clearly  suggests  that  the 
author  intended  toproscribe  all  birds 
of  prey,  subsisting  less  on  vegetable 
food  than  on  carrion  and  all  kinds  of 
putrid  matter;  all  those  that  live  and 
delight  in  darkness,  whence  he  in- 
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geier),  and  the  vulture,  14.  And  the  falcon,  and  the  kite 
after  its  kind,      15.  And   every  raven  after   its  kind; 


eluded  even  the  bat,  which  belongs  to 
the  mammalia;  and  thpse  which 
dwell,  orfeek  their  food,  near  unclean 
places,  such  as  marshes  and  morasses. 
The  list,  therefore,  though  not  com- 
plete, does  not  leave  us  entirely  with- 
out guidance,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider that  all  the  birds  mentioned 
occur  probably  in  western  Asia,  and 
were  eaten. 

The  Hebrews  held  in  natural  ab- 
horrence the  birds  of  prey  —  birds 
mostly  dark  and  sombre  in  plumage; 
violent,  fierce,  and  cruel;  voracious 
and  nearly  insatiable;  repelling  by 
a  monotonous  and  discordant  voice ; 
and  above  all  armed  with  the  most 
formidable  weapons  for  attacking, 
grasping,  and  tearing  their  prey,  — 
with  the  short,  arched,  hooked,  and 
pointed  beak;  and  the  powerful  and 
largely  developed,  fang-like  talons, 
strongly  bent  and  sharp.  These  cha- 
racteristics eclipsed  the  remarkable 
attributes  of  many  families  of  the 
class  —  their  perfect  structure,  their 
wonderful  eye  and  car,  their  courage 
and  strength,  their  surprising  intel- 
ligence so  conspicuous  in  the  falcon- 
tribe,  the  mutual  affection  of  the 
couples  and  their  3'oung;  und  in  de- 
crying their  voracity,  it  was  forgot- 
ten that  it  beneficently  helps  to  de- 
stroy the  pernicious  hosts  of  rodents 
and  insects,  cleanses  the  streets  of 
African  and  Asiatic  towns,  and  there- 
by often  averts  pestilence. 

1.  The  first  bird  named  —  -:^;  — 
is  the  eagle:  this  the  kindred  dialects, 
all  ancient  versions,  and  numerous 
aUusions  of  the  Bible  raise  beyond  a 
doubt.  It  is  true,  the  eagle  is  in  some 
passages  declared  to  feed  upon  car- 
rion (Job  XXXIX.  30 ;  Prov.  XXX. 
17),  and  in  one  to  be  bald-headed 
(Hie.  1. 16);  but  the  common  opinion 


that  the  eagle  consumes  only  what 
it  has  killed  itself,  and  disdains  dead 
bodies,  has  been  proved  a  fallacy; 
and  as  it  is  the  largest  and  noblest, 
one  of  the  most  highly  endowed, 
and  in  fact  the  chief  representative 
of  its  class,  its  name  may  be  applied 
toother  birds  of  prey  also,  such  as  the 
vulture.  A  few  species  only  are  found 
in  Asia,  as  the  "stone-eagle"  (Aqoila 
fulva),  the  strongest  and  boldest;  the 
golden  eagle  (ChrysaSto8),the  swiftest 
and  most  agile;  and  the  fish-hawk 
(Pandion  haliaStus),  the  most  expert 
fisherman,  that  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  eagles  and  the  kites 
(Milvi):  a  far  larger  number  of  va- 
rieties occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  as  the  imperial  eagle  (Aqu. 
imperialis),  the  much  smaller  scream- 
ing eagle  (A.  naevia),  and  the  dwarf- 
eagle  (A.  minuta),  in  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  regions  of  Europe ; 
the  rapacious  hawk-eagle  (PseudoaS- 
tus  Borellii),  the  mighty  fighting 
eagle  (Spizaetus  bellicosus),  and  hia 
smaller  kinHman  the  crested  eagle 
(LophoaStus  occipitalis),  in  Africa; 
the  Urutaurana(Ptcrnura  tyrannus), 
and  the  fiercest  and  most  dangerous 
of  all,  the  Harpy  (Harp,  destructor), 
in  South -America;  and  the  arrow- 
tailed  eagle  (Uroaetus  audux),  in 
Australia.  Eagles,  especially  young 
ones,  are  eaten  by  some  rude  Asiatic 
and  African  tribes,  and  esteemed 
as  dainties  (sec  p.  98);  to  the  He- 
brews they  were  to  be  an  abomina- 
tion, for  they  combine  all  the  detested 
characteristics  of  the  winged  "rob- 
bers" or  raptaiores'.  "their  young 
ones  also  drink  blood,  and  where  the 
slain  are,  there  are  they";  yet  they 
were  included  among  the  marvels  of 
creation  described  in  the  Book  of 
Job    (Job  XXXIX.  27—30;    comp. 
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16.  And  the  ostrich,  and  the  tachmas^  and  the  sea-gull, 
and  the  hawk  after  its  kind,     17.  And  the  eared  owl, 


Ezod.  XDL  4;  Dent.  XXXil.  11;  see 
Brehm^  lUiiatrirtes  Thierleben,  IIL 
402—406,  444—482). 
2.  With  regard  to  the  second  bird 

—  Djf  —  the  chain  of  proofs  is  suf- 
ficiently complete.    The  etymology 

—  from  0^  or  p8  to  break — leads  to 
the  ostifragui^  and  this,  as  we  learn 
Arom  Pliny  (X.  8),  was  the  Tuscan  ap- 
peUation  for  the  a^Ia  barbaia,  which 
can  hardly  be  any  other  bird  than 
the  bearded  griffin  or  tammergeier,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  eagles  and  partly 
to  the  yoltores,  and  therefore  apt- 
ly caUed  gypaihu  ("vulture-eagle"). 
Greek  writers,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest,  mention  it  under  the  ana- 
logous name  of  Aigypios  (a(Y6T:ioc) 
or  ''goat-Tulture**,  which  is  by  Ho- 
mer employed  as  a  metaphor  for  an 
impetuous  warrior  rushing  headlong 
upon  the  terrified  enemy  (comp.  n<nn. 

n.  yn.  59-,  xm.  531 ;  Od.  xxn.  302 ; 

Herod,  in.  76;  etc.);  it  is  identical 
with  the  Greek  Phinis  or  Phene  (cp(- 
vt;  or  9i^|Vr|,  Diotearid,  II.  58;  comp. 
Horn.  Od.  in.  372;  XVI.  217;  Aristot, 
De  Mirab.  p.  191  ed.  Tauchn.))  al- 
though in  earlier  times  the  Aigypios 
and  the  Phene  were  distinguished 
(Bom.  Od.  XYI.  217),  the  latter  being 
supposed  to  protect  and  to  feed  the 
young  ones  deserted  by  the  former 
(Him.  Od.  XYL  217:  ArittoL  H.  An. 
YL  Ti.  1).  The  bird  could  hardly 
have  received  a  more  fitting  name 
than  ''bone-breaker^.  For  in  the  first 
place,  it  delights  particularly  in  the 
bones  of  vertebrates,  and  can  subsist 
upon  them  almost  exclusively;  and 
then,  it  breaks  or  comminutes  even 
the  hardest  of  them  in  a  powerftd 
stomach  secreting  a  gastric  Juice  of 
amarveUously  solvent  force;  more- 
over, when  it  finds  that  the  bones 
are  too  large  to  be  devoured,  or  de- 


spairs of  obtaining  their  marrow,  it 
dashes  th^m  fh>m  a  great  height 
upon  some  well-selected  pointed  or 
projecting  rock,  and  thus  literally 
breaks  them :  the  poet  Aeschylus  is 
supposed  to  have  thus  been  killed  by 
a  falling  tortoise.  But  the  lammer- 
geier  is  by  no  means  that  dangerous 
and  rapacious  robber  it  has  frequently 
been  represented  to  be  by  imagina- 
tive naturalists;  it  does  not  attack 
sheep,  goats,  or  dogs,  or  an^*  quad- 
ruped larger  than  a  hare,  since  nei- 
ther its  beak  nor  its  foot  is  very  pow- 
erful; it  never  ventures  to  approach 
children,  much  less  full-grown  per- 
sons; it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
harmless  species  of  its  tribe;  it  is 
dreaded  neither  by  shepherds  nor 
their  cattle;  it  peacefully  shares  with 
the  vultures  their  carrion-feast,  sa- 
tisfied with  the  bones  which  they 
disdain;  and  it  has  had  too  long  to 
bear  execration  for  misdeeds  which 
in  reality  are  perpetrated  by  the 
fierce  and  pitiless  stone-eagle.  The 
root  of  the  beak  is  surrounded  by 
tufts  of  bristle-like  feathers,  which 
partially  conceal  the  lower  beak  also, 
and  may  well  be  termed  a  beard. 
The  body  is  strongly  built  but  elon- 
gated, with  a  large  head,  short  neck^ 
and  long  and  pointed  wings.  The 
plumage,  which  in  the  earliest  years 
is  almost  entirely  ofa  dusky  brown  in- 
termixed with  grey,  gradually  chan- 
ges into  black  or  dark-brown  on  the 
upper  side,  and  yellow  or  white  in  the 
lower  parts,  occasionally  with  dark 
spots ,  especially  at  the  breast.  Its 
flight  b  extremely  quick  and  even 
impetuous,  without  any  flapping  of 
the  wings,  and  resembles  in  grace- 
fulness that  of  the  larger  falcons. 
The  silvery  eye  is  unrivalled  for 
power  and  penetration;  not  only  the 
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and  the  frigate  bird,  and  the  night-owl;    18.  And  the 
cormorant,  and  the  pelican,    and  the  racham^    19.  And 


iris  lies  bare,  but  also  the  hard  outer 
coat  (sclerotica),  forming  a  broad  soft 
ring  beautifully  coloured.  The  sense 
of  smeUing  also  is  singularly  deve- 
loped, but  not  so  the  brain,  which  is 
proportionately  small  and  simple, 
and  does  not  bespeak  great  intelli- 
gence. The  lammergeier  is,  in  fact, 
neither  remarkable  for  his  instincts, 
nor  for  strength  and  courage.  It  is 
found  almost  in  all  parts  of  the  three 
old  continents,  though  the  European 
differ  from  the  Asiatic  and  African 
species  considerably  in  size  and 
habits. 

We  shall  for  the  sake  of  easier 
survey  and  reference  insert  the  "Phi- 
lological Remarks**  at  once  after 
each  bird,  marking  them  by  brackets. 

[The  name  z'^%,  is  translated  oiif- 
frage  \}^  the  English  Version,  Bo- 
chart,  Dathe,  De  Wette(Beiubrecher), 
Knobel,  Fiirst,  and  Bunsen;  the  ety- 
mological sense  of  "breaker^  is  ren- 
dered b}'  Onk.  -?,  Targ.  Jerus.  •«, 
and  Abusaid  ««*ir,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  they  intended 
to  point  precisely  to  the  gypaetos; 
stiU  more  indistinct  are  the  render- 
ings of  Jonat  h.  sct*;,  of  Sept .  and  Vulg. 
Yp6'!;  and  grjps,  Sam.  Vers,  rjcts,  S^T. 
Kr*r,  and  Saad.  bUU  (a  Muck  eagle). 
Other  translations  seem  unaccept- 
able; the  sea-eagle  is  included  in  *r3 
(Gr.  Ten.  dXtdtto;,  Kitto,  Luzzatto 
raqnila  marina ,  Knol>el  —  on  Lev. 
p.  448  —  who  fluctuates  between 
sea-eagle  and  lammergeier);  the  vul- 
ture and  the  hawk  are  no  doubt  in- 
tended by  the  following  names  (Or.  Al. 
^O^'*  Boothro^-d,  Taylor,  Luther  Ha- 
bicht) ;  and  the  condor  is  onl}*  found 
in  the  high-lands  of  South-America 
(so  Bosenmfiller,  and  the  translation 
of  Onkel  ■;  has  been  understood  *'the 
bald  bird**).  In  Spanish  the  lammer- 


geier is  also  called  ''bone-breaker^ 
(queberantahuesos;  comp.theFrench 
orfraye);  and  (German  naturalists  de- 
signate it  promiscuously  Bartgeier, 
Bartadler  and  Bartfalk,  LMnmier-, 
Gemsen-,  Gold-,  Greif-  and  Jochgeier 
(see  Brehm  I.  c.  m.  542—555).] 

3.  If  any  degree  of  systematic  order 
may  be  assumed  in  our  list,  the  next 
bird  —  n«2W  —  is  the  vulture  ^  since 
eagle,  lammergeier,  and  vulture  form 
the  regular  succession  of  tribes  in 
the  class  of  raptatores.  The  author 
of  the  dietary  code  could  not  possibly 
omit  at  once  the  largest  and  the 
mostrepulsiveofunclean  birds,  which 
combines  all  their  fierce  and  loath- 
some, without  sliaring  any  of  their 
generous  or  kingly  qualities.  For 
even  the  least  of  the  vultures  is  not 
smaller  than  an  eagle  of  average 
size ;  baldness  of  a  x)art  of  the  head 
and  neck  gives  them  in  most  cases 
a  hideous  appearance;  their  flight, 
though  slow,  is  remarkably  persever- 
ing, ambitiously  high,  and  perpe- 
tually roaming ;  in  keenness  of  sight 
they  vie  -^ith  the  most  gifted  of  birds, 
and  surpass  them  in  power  of  sraeU. 
But  their  intelligence  is  not  consid- 
erable: thej'  are  shy,  but  not  pru- 
dent; irritable  and  violent,  but  not 
bold  or  courageous;  sociable,  yet  by 
no  means  peaceful;  combative  and 
mischievous,  yet  cowardly;  by  turns 
indolent  and  tenaciously  active; 
clumsily  awkward,  but  nimbly  >nva- 
cious  if  roused  by  the  prosx>ect  of 
booty;  greedy  and  ravenous,  but  ca- 
pable of  abstemiousness  for  whole 
weeks,  —  birds  of  strangely  contra- 
dictory attributes.  They  are  empha- 
tically carrion-eaters,  and  rarely  at- 
tack living  prey ;  they  delight  espe- 
cially in  corpses  of  mammals,  yet  do 
not  disdain  birds,  amphibia,  and  in- 
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the  heron,  the  ibis  after  its  kind,  and  the  hoopoe,  and 
the  hat. 


fects;  their  meals,  Arom  which  they 
miially  rise  enveloped  in  dirt  and 
bespattered  with  blood,  present  a 
scene  of  horrid  strife  and  combat, 
of  hideous  clamour,  tumult,  and  con- 
ftision.  The  species  which  the  author 
had  principally  in  mind,  are  prob- 
ably the  gyps  ("G&nsegeier"),   and 
the  t9SDOxxMPerenopieru$  slercorarius, 
known  under  a  variety  of  names ,  as 
the  holy  or  Egyptian  vulture,  or 
Taraoh's  chicken",  so  often  figured 
on  the   monuments  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  regarded  the  bird 
with  religious  awe,  not  only  because, 
as  a  most  active  scavenger,  it  saves 
the  towns  from  pestilential  epide- 
mics, but  because  it  was  supposed  to 
watch  over  its  young  with  the  most 
affectionate  devotion  during  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  in  every  year, 
and  even,  if  necessary*,  to  feed  them 
with  the  blood  of  its  thighs;  it  was, 
therefore,  selected  to  express  the  no- 
tions of  mother  and  merciful  (comp. 
HorapolL  L  11).   More  than  any  of 
its  class,  it  resembles  the  raven  by 
its  form,  the  large  aud  rather  pointed 
wings,  and  the  long  but  blunted  tail ; 
while  the  Greeks  compared  it  with 
the  stork,  and  named  it  accordingly 
(opcicsXapY^Ci  Arist,  H.  A.  IX.  xxu. 
2).  It  is  found  in  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  nearly  in  the  whole 
of  Africa,  and  in  most  parts  of  west- 
em  and  southern  Asia,   where  it  is 
eaten  by  some  tribes,   rejected  by 
others.  If  its  appearance  be  not  quite 
so  repulsive  as  that  of  some  of  the 
larger  vultures — though  the  bald  face 
of  the  small  head,  the  projecting  and 
bare  crop,  the  dirty  and  untidy  coat, 
form  no  attractive  sight  —  it  is  ut- 
terly detestable  for  its  loathsome  ha- 
bits, and  especially  for  the  kind  of  food 
it  chooees  (comp.  Aritt.  Hist.  An.l.  c. ; 


Pirn.  X.  3).  Other  species  are  never 
or  rarely  met  with  in  western  Asia> 
as  the  huge  condor,  and  the  gor- 
geously feathered  Boyal  vulture  (Gy- 
parchus)  principally  found  in  the 
elevations  of  South- America,  and  the 
giant  of  the  family,  the  "Ear- vul- 
ture" (Otogyps)  frequent  in  Africa. 

[It  will  be  evident  from  the  preced- 
ing remarks  that  n^rvy  can  probably 
not  be  taken  as  ''Sea-eagle"  or  erne 
(Sept.  dXiaCexoc,  Vulg.,  Michael.,  De 
Wette,  Bunsen),  nor  ospray  or  fish- 
hawk  (Luther,  Engl.  Vers.),  nor  the 
eagle  melanaetusor  Valeria  (Bochart, 
Dathe,  Furst,  Luzzatto),  nor  falcon 
(Targ.  Jon.  vtn  ^  explained  in  Aruch 
*rp^t).  Whether  Tr:t?  has  any  etymo- 
logical connection  with  nr  strong  (like 
the  Latin  Valeria  Pirn.  X.  8),  must 
be  left  undecided  (comp.  Onk.  K;t;, 
Sam.  y.  nr?;  Saadiah  UUc,  a  term 
opposed  by  Ebn  Ezra,  as  signifying 
something  that  does  notexist  in  reali- 
ty, and  explained  by  Kamus  "the  huge 
and  fabulous  gr^'ph,  which  rules  over 
the  birds").  Nor  is  it  possible  to  as- 
certain whether  the  Hebrews  shared 
the  opinion  of  some  ancient  nations 
that  there  are  no  male  vultures ,  but 
only  females,  which  conceive  through 
the  wind  (comp.  IlorapolL  I.  11; 
Aelian.  K.  A.  U.  46;  PluL  Quaest. 
Bom.  93),  and  whether  thus  the  fe- 
minine form  T.'^'srs  is  to  be  accounted 
for  (comp.  crrn  ver.  18  with  rrsrrj  in 
Deut.  XIY;  see  Brchm  1.  c.  III.  534— 
542,  555—585).] 

4  and  5.  As  regards  the  next  two 
birds,  the  nticr,  and  the  r^n,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  are  meant  for  the  falcon  and 
the  A'f/tf ,  which  represent  two  other 
chief  tribes  of  the  raptatores,  and 
which  could  not  be  passed  over  in  our 
text.  For  the  f  alcons(falcones),  at  once 
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the  boldest  and  noblest  of  all  birda, 
and  the  most  perfectly  organized  of 
the  birds  of  prey,  subsist  upon  live 
animals  which  they  seize  with  their 
talons;  and  though  deserving  admi- 
ration for  their  coarage  and  agility, 
their  rare  intelligence  and  remark- 
able instincts,they  belong  to  the  worst 
and  most  sanguinary  of  robbers.  And 
the  chief  representative  of  the  kite- 
tribe  (milvi),  the  hen-harrier  (milvus 
regalis),  amean,  unroyal  bird,  is  ra- 
venously voracious,  eats  small  mam- 
mals and  birds,  lizards  and  serpents, 
frogs  and  toads,  locusts  and  beetles; 
attacks  young  fowls  and  geese,  phea- 
sants and  hares;    and  impudently 
robs  even  bolder  birds,  as  falcons, 
of  their   prey;  though  by    largely 
destroying  noxious  insects  and  the 
swarms  of  rodents,  it  is  often  use- 
ful to  man.  Both  the  falcon  and  the 
kite  are,  in  a  great  variety  of  species 
(hence  nre!:),  diffused  over  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  globe;  and  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  names  agrees 
fully  with  these  equivalents. 

[For  the  root  mc-:,  applied  not  only 
to  the  impetuous  and  dartlike  flight 
of  birds  of  prey  (Deut.  XXym.  49; 
Jer.  XLVni.  40;  XLIX.  22),  but  to 
the  moving  of  Ood  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  (Ps.  Xym.  11),  admirably 
conveys  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  falcon  (comp.  Brehm  1.  c.  III. 
406^31);  nor  is  the  name  r^,  from 
rr9tt  or  rrn  to  desire  nrith  greedy  less 
appropriate  for  the  insatiable  and 
omnivorous  kite  (comp.  Brehm  I.  c. 
pp.  482—502).  The  derivation  from 
r-K  in  the  meaning  of  howtmg  or 
crying  out  —  the  etamaroms  bird  — 
does  not  seem  so  striking;  moreover, 
the  root  is  never  used  in  that  sense 
throughout  the  O.  T.  The  other 
identifications  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  rw^  are  vulture  (Sept.,  Lu- 
ther, Winer,  Bonsen,  Engl.  Vers.), 
Me  (Ar.  Erp.  S|j^,  Yulg.milvns,  Bo- 


chai*t,DaUie,Kitto,  Kuubei,  Luzzutlo 
nibbio),  and  AaivAr  (Michael.,  Taylor); 
and  for  n»K  vuihtre  ( Vulg.)  or  falecn 
(Bochart  —  Arab.  \j\j^  — ,  Gesen., 
Knob.,  Bunsen),  owl  (Ben  Gannach, 
Saad.  ^j^)t  and  magpie  (Kimchi 
K  UK  agasso,  gazza).] 

6.  The  sixth  bird  —  a^  —  is  un- 
questionably the  raven  with  all  its 
numerous  species  (•:'^^):  bow  fully 
it  deserves  to  be  placed  among  the 
unclean  birds  on  account  of  its  shame- 
less aggressiveness  and  immoderate 
edacity,  needs  not  be  repeated  in 
this  place  (see  Comm.  on  Qen.  p.  195; 
comp.  Brehm  1.  c.  in.  334—371). 

[The  reading  rKi(in8t.of  M()  before 
r^r-^r,  which  occurs  in  the  text  of 
Deuteronomy  (XIY.  14),  and  is  here 
expressed  by  many  ancient  versions, 
is  the  more  appropriate,  as  the  raven 
concludes  the  first  third  of  the  list, 
the  birds  of  prey.] 

7.  The  following  name  —  "^pj  f*? 
—  which  begins  the  second  portion 
of  the  catalogue,  has  by  nearly  all  an- 
cient versions  been  rendered  ostrich, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  question- 
ing the  correctness  of  this  translation, 
which  fully  agrees  with  the  allusions 
made  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
real  or  supposed  habits  of  the  bird. 
It  is  there  represented  to  live  among 
desolated  ruins  and  dreary  solitudes, 
and  to  make  them  resound  with  its 
doleful  wails,  and  it  is  described  as 
stupid  (it  is  still  an  Arabic  proverb 
^'more  stupid  than  an  ostrich*'),  and 
as  heartlessly  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  its  eggs,  leaving  them  in  the  sand 
to  be  hatched  by  the  sun,  or  to  be 
trodden  upon  by  the  beasts  of  the 
desert  (comp.  Isai.  XIII.  21 ;  XXXIY. 
13;  XLm.  20;  Jer.  L.  39;  Mic  L  8; 
Job  XXX.  29;  XXXIX.  13—18;  Lam. 
IT.  3).  However,  this  last  reproach 
is  undeserved;  it  probably  originated 
in  the  fact  that  the  ostrich-hens,  af- 
ter huring  filled  their  nest  with  %gg§ 
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(for  MTersl  hens  lay  in  the  same 
nest),  deposit  those  which  thiey  lay 
afterwards  apart  at  soma  distance, 
nnmindfkil  of  what  may  become  of 
them;  but  the  birds  bestow  the  ut- 
most care  upon  the  eggs  in  the  nest ; 
in  some  cases  the  male  and  the  fe- 
male sit  upon  them  alternately;  but 
more  fireqnently  the  male  in  particu- 
lar and  even  ezclosively,  while  the 
one  that  does  not  happen  to  sit, 
goards  the  nest  and  procures  the 
food;  if  the  male  leaves  the  nest  for 
a  short  time,  he  carefully  covers  the 
eggs  with  sand;  at  intervals  the  fe- 
male turns  the  eggs  gently  and  cau- 
tiously, a  process  which  is  daily  per- 
formed with  great  regularity.  Nor 
do  the  parent  birds  neglect  their  off- 
spring, of  which  they  are  tenderly 
fond,  as  even  ancient  writers  testify 
(AeKan^  N.  A,  XIY.  7).  Accurate  ob- 
servation does  not  bear  out  the  view 
formerly  entertained  that  the  eggs 
laid  separately  are  meant  either  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  intruders,  or 
to  serve  as  the  earliest  food  of  the 
young  brood ;  for  the  ostrich  has  nei- 
ther the  intelligence  for  the  one  nor 
the  forethought  for  the  other.  It  is 
suflloient  to  know  that  the  Hebrews 
regarded  the  ostrich  as  an  unkind, 
dismal,  and  silly  bird,  and  associated 
it,  as  perhaps  even  its  Hebrew  name 
implies,  with  the  dreariness  and  the 
terrors  of  the  wilderness;  they  may 
have  been  aware  that  it  occasionally 
devours  fowls  and  other  small  verte- 
brates, exactly  like  a  bird  of  prey; 
th^  counted  it,  therefore,  among 
tlie  onelean  animals,  and  shunned 
its  flesh,  which  was  eagerly  eaten  by 
whole  tribes  of  Ethiopia,  by  large 
classes  in  India,  and  also  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  deemed  ostrich-brain  a 
peculiar  delicacy;  and  it  is  still  ex- 
tensively eaten,  especially  in  Arabia, 
and  in  the  interior  of  Afirica.  The 
emperor  Heliogabalus  is  curiously 


rei>orted  to  have  said  that  '^e  Jews 
were  bidden  by  their  laws  to  eat  it" 
(dioens  praeceptum  Judaeis  ut  ede- 
rent,  Lamprid.  HeliogabaL  28,  82; 
Strabo  XYI  p.  772 ;  JHod.  Sic.  ICL  28 ; 
JeHan,V.  An.'SJV.  7).  Whether  they 
considered  the  ostrich,  as  the  Ghreeks 
did,  as  a  sort  of  unnatural  hybrid, 
half  bird,  half  quadruped,  cannot  be 
proved  (comp.  AritioU  DePart.  Anim. 
rv.  14).  Though  not  found  in  Pales- 
tine itself,  it  is  not  rare  in  the  Ara- 
bian, nor  even  in  the  East-jordanic 
deserts,  where  it  may  formerly  have 
been  still  more  frequent;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  ostrich,  eagerly 
chased  by  the  Bedouins,  has  all  but 
disappeared  in  districts  where  it  once 
abounded. 

[*p;?2^i  is  probably  *the  daughter^, 
that  is,  according  to  a  common  Ori- 
ental usage,  the  ^'inhabitant"  of  the 
desert  (ax^^  ,  like  ^^UlaU  ^I  ''pater 
desertorum"),  another  name  for  ost- 
rich (comp.  MiehaeL  Suppl.IY.  1127) ; 
some,  connecting  it  with  the  Syriac 
yrmt  to  be  greedy* ,  take  it  as  the 
ghtHonous  bird^  or  with  7^  in  the  sup- 
posed meaning  of  howling  or 
(Hie  J.8,  etc. ;  comp.  6*;^^  Job '. 
13;  Sam.  iir*;[^r^).  Though  origin- 
ally denoting  the  female  bird,  it  is 
unquestionably  used  as  an  epicene 
(Isai.  Xin.  21 ;  Job  XXX.  29;  comp. 
Chald.  Krfr  r)  vulture ;  the  mascuL 
yr  occurs  in  Lament.  lY.  3;  comp. 
Ebn  Ezra  on  Exod.  XXm.  19) ;  some 
indeed  suppose  that  nam  ra  is  the 
female,  and  the  next  name  iwrui  the 
male  ostrich  (as  in  Arab.  ^Jft  *^e 
impious",  §0  Bochart,  Oesen.,  De 
Wette,  a.  o.);  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  spe- 
cies should  have  been  forbidden  se- 
parately. Nearly  all  translators  have 
understood  nam  ra  as  ostrich,  a  few 
only  render  it,  against  all  probabi- 
lity, by  owl  (so  the  EngL  Vers.,  Fnl- 
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ler,  Oedmann,  a.  o.);  comp.  Brehm, 
1.  c.  rV.  522—534.] 

8.  As  regards  the  next  name  — 
c^nn  —  we  confess  oar  inability  to 
suggest  an  identification.  Neither 
the  etymology,  which  vaguely  leads 
to  a  "violent"  or  "rapacious"  bird, 
nor  the  ancient  versions,  which  con- 
flictingly  render  owl  or  swallow  or 
the  sea-bird  gannet,  allow  a  safe  con- 
clusion, and  the  opinions  ventured 
by  modem  scholars  can  be  no  more 
than  conjectures. 

[The  term  c^rjn  has  been  taken 
as  swallow  (Onk.  nsps,  Saad.,  Ar.  Erp., 
Dathe,  and  perhaps  Jonathan  Kn^R^n, 
though  this  word  signifies  properly 
rapiatrix  or  robber);  or  gannet  (Gr. 
Yen.  xaxaji^dxTT];) ;  or  owi  (Septuag. 
YXa6E,  Vulg.,  Luth.,  MichaeL,  Oed- 
mann strix  otus,  Winer,  Bunsen);  or 
nigM  hawk  (Engl.  Vers.,  KittoJ;  or 
/aicon(Luzz.) ;  or  male  ostrich  (Boch., 
Gesen.,  De  Wette) ;  or  cuckoo  (Knob.). 
But  the  whole  list  contains  no  such 
small  and  harmless  bird  as  the  swal- 
low; the  hawk,  the  fSaloon,  and  the 
ostrich,  are  mentioned  before,  and 
the  owl  and  the  sea-birds  afterwards; 
and  the  cuckoo  is  simply  a  hazard, 
based  on  the  belief  that  this  bird 
ejects  its  foster  parents  fh>mthe  nest, 
or  eats  their  eggs  and  their  young 
(Arist.  H.  A.  VI.  to;  IX.  XX ;  Aei.  N. 
A.  lU.  30).] 

9.  The  following',  bird  —  vrvq  — 
has  by  some  ancient  versions  been 
rendered  sea-guli  (lams),  and  though 
this  translation  is  not  intrinsically 
cogent,  it  may  at  least  be  adopted  as 
probable.  The  gulls  have  aptly  been 
called  the  **ravens  of  the  sea";  for 
in  their  nature  and  habits,  they  in- 
deed resemble  the  ravens.  Like  these 
they  are  almost  omnivorous,  and 
their  greed  seems  wellnigh  insatiable. 
They  do  not  only  eat  fishes  and  in- 
sects, bat  they  devour  all  smaller 
animals  of  the  water;  in  the  man- 


ner of  fowls  and  pigeons  they  scrape 
up  and  collect  whatever  the  shore 
supplies;  like  the  vultures,  they  feed 
upon  carrion,  whether  firesh  or  put- 
rid; and  they  dart  upon  living  booty 
like  birds  of  prey  —  reasons  enough 
why  they  should  have  been  shunned 
as  food  by  the  Hebrews,  though,  dif- 
fused as  they  are  over  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  they  were  probably  not 
spared  by  tribes  inhabiting  sea- 
coasts;  at  present  the  eggs  of  gulls 
and  the-fiesh  of  the  young  birds,  are 
eaten  and  much  valued  in  some  nor- 
thern countries,  as  Norway  and 
Greenland. 

[Other  translations  of  vjrvi,  besides 
guli  (so  Sept.,  Vulg^  Boch.,  Michael., 
Dathe,  Gesen.,  De  Wette,  Buns.,  a.  o.), 
are  cuckoo  (Luther,  Engl.  Vers.) ,  or 
i^a-M^a/Zoir  (tern,  sterna,  Kitto,  a.  o.), 
or  Aoni-oir/(Geddes,  Boothroyd),  or 
hawk  (Knob.,  the  Sam.  has  rx^  or 
ntKr,  and  Saad.,  Ar.  Erp. ,  and  Abus. 
render  ^\£,  or  ^Vmi  supposed  to  de- 
note a  kind  of  hawk) ,  or  some  lean 
bird  (comp.  rfno  consumption^  9(rv^ 
thin  board,  Ezech.  XLI.  6).  On  the 
sea-gull  see  ^rtf^mLcIY.  867—885.] 

10  and  1 1.  In  reference  to  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  name — XH  ^^^  ^ — "^^ 
find  a  remarkable  unanimity  among 
ancient  translators;  these,  though 
differing  in  the  exact  species,  render 
nearly  all  hawk  and  or/,  and  it  would 
be  gratuitous  to  deviate  from  their 
tradition,  which  agrees,  moreover, 
with  the  Biblical  statements  that  the 
one,  as  a  migratory  bird,  turns  at  the 
approa^  of  winter  with  unwearied 
wings  to  more  southern  climes  (Job 
XXXIX.  26),  and  that  the  other  inha- 
bits deserted  ruins,  being  the  type  of 
loneliness  and  misery  (Ps.  CIL  7).  The 
aversion  with  which  the  hawks  were 
regarded,  is  not  surprising;  for  while 
lacking  the  generous  qualities  or  re- 
markable gilts  of  other  birds  of  prey, 
such  as  the  eagle  and  the  falcon, 
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they  yield  to  none  in  audacious  ra- 
pacity directed,  with  incredible  eager- 
nesa,  upon  both  mammalii,  birds,  and 
amphibia,  and  unsparing evenof  their 
own  parent*,  mates,  and  offspring. 
They  are  in  many  varieties  (=inrisV) 
spread  over  all  parts  of  Asia,  where 
several  tribes  deem  them  desirable 
food.  —  And  the  owls,  especially 
those  kinds  that  live  not  so  much  in 
forests  as  among  the  rubbish  and  frag- 
ments of  crumbling  edifices,  combine 
various  features  which  may  well  ac- 
count for  their  being  included  among 
unclean  birds;  for  they  recall  the 
notions  of  darkness  and  dreary  soli- 
tude, and  they  repel  by  their  ghastly 
shrieks;  while  some  of  them,  daunt- 
less and  dangerous  birds  of  prey,  at- 
tack not  only  insects  and  mollusks, 
mice  and  rats,  but  also  ducks  and 
geese,  crows  and  ravens,  rabbits  and 
hares,  and  even  larger  animals.  Some 
species  of  owls,  abounding  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  are  in  great  request 
for  their  flesh,  which  is  considered 
palatalile. 

[7:  (Sept.  Upa?,  Vulg.  accipiter, 
8aad.,Pers.,Ar.£rp.jUy  ^tU,  Aruch, 
Nachman.  V^r^nc  autour,  Kimchi 
'^'^nt«^^ftxmlraKor  7s:  to  fiy,the**swift- 
winged",  (iS'^irrcpoc  or  abxOnTepoc, 
comp.  Horn.  TL  XV.  237, 238 ;  Od.XIU. 
86;  dixioToc  or  iXa^piraToc  isctctjvcdv) 
has  only  by  a  few  translators  been 
rendered  otherwise  than  hawk,  na- 
mely wuihtre  (by  De  Wette),  or/a/- 
ean  (by  Winer  falco  peregrinus),  or 
Mjmrrow  (I7  Dathe).  —  The  species 
of  owl  between  which  the  transla- 
tors fluctuate  in  their  rendering  of 
0^,  are  sereeek^^fmi  (strix  noctua,  Je- 
rome, Jonath.  in  Deut.  and  Targ.  in 
Ps.  dL  7  M|«c,  Bashi  v"tni*s  chouet- 
tes)f  the  eare^  cwi  (strix  otus,  Sept., 
AquiL,  Theodot.,  vux7ia6paci  Vulg. 
in  Ps.  L  c  nycticoraz,  Syr.  mr,  Hi- 
chaeL,  Dathe),  the  Aom-oir/  (Bubo 
maximus,  "Uhu**,  Saad.,  Abus.,  Ar. 


Erp.,  Pers.  *^,  Onk.  k^^,  Sam.,  Jo- 
nath. ii;tx,  vulg.  bubo),  or  the  com- 
mon bam^awi  (strix  flammea,  Kitto, 
Luther  K&utzlein).  —  Some,  how- 
ever, interpret  o-r  by  pelican  or  ear" 
morant  (Boch.,  Gtesen.,  FUrst,  Luzx., 
deriving  the  name  from  the  "pouch^* 
or  ''bag"  hanging  from  the  throat 
like  the  Latin  truo  from  trua),.  others 
by  sea-ffuii  (Taylor  a.  o.).  But  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  sitting  owl, 
widening  towards  the  upper  part,  has 
a  cup-like  appearance,  which  would 
also  account  for  its  Hebrew  name 
(comp.  Thenius  on  1  Sam.  XXVL  20). 
The  reading  t*>z  found  in  some  manu- 
scripts, is  no  doubt  erroneous  (comp. 
MiehaeL  Suppl.  p.  1236),  and  the  pro- 
posed reading  &12,  merely  because 
the  large  owl  or  bubo  is  in  Arabic 
^yf,  is  objectionable.  On  the  hawk 
see  Brehm  1.  c.  III.  431  444,  and  on 
the  owl  ibid.  pp.  586—624.] 

12.  In  the  list  of  Deuteronomy, 
which,  as  we  have  tried  to  render 
probable,  is  the  foundation  or  rather 
the  original  of  that  of  Leviticus,  the 
owl  (s*5)  is  followed  by  a  name  — 
r>.7^  —  the  etymology  of  which  points 
to  another  crepuscular  bird,  and  is 
perhaps  a  different  kind  of  the  order 
of  owls  found  in  very  numerous  va- 
rieties throughout  all  parts  of  Asia ; 
and  if  the  one  term  (c^)  represents 
the  large  bubanet  or  ''eared  owls'*, 
the  other  (r*9^:)  denotes  the  smaller 
and  less  rapacious  siriges  or  'iiight- 
owls**;  this  harmonises  with  the  Bib- 
lical allusion  that  the  bird  lives  in 
deserted  ruins,  in  company  with  the 
raven  and  similar  birds  (Isai.  XXXIV. 
11).  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
author  of  Leviticus  departed,  in  this 
point,  from  the  arrangement  of  his 
predecessor,  and  separated  two  birds 
which  probably  belong  to  the  tame 
class,  unless  it  be  that  he  desired  to 
place  together  two  almost  syuony- 
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mons  names   tignifying   piety   and 
mer^  (nn*un  and  wr^. 

[We  derive  t^irj:  (or  tfio^  in  IsaL 
XXXIY.  11)  from  9^9  darkness,  night 
(Isai.  v.  11;  XXI.  4;  etc.),  taking  it 
as  the  "night-bird*'  (noctua,  Onk., 
Jon.,  Syr.  Ht^ty  night-owl,  comp. 
Targ.  Ps.  Cn.  7,  where  co  is  rendered 
by  that  term,  Bashi  'o"*^  hibou,  Ebn 
Ezra,  Kimchi  ''a  bird  which  flies 
about  in  the  dark,"  Bochart  bubo, 
Engl.  Vers,  great  owl,  Michaelis 
K&ntzchen,  Da  the  noctna,  Knobel, 
Bansen  Uhu);  others  trace  it  to  the 
root  ^vz  in  the  sense  of  blowing,  and 
understand  a  bird  ''uttering  a  sound 
like  the  blowing  of  a  horn",  such  as 
the  ardea  slellaris  or  Agami  (Bohr- 
doinmel  or  Trompetenvogel;  Gese- 
nius),  or  heron,  or  crane,  or  ibis  {so 
Sept.,  Yulg.,  Oedmann,  De  Wette, 
Kitto),  or  sea-crow  (xopcdvT}),  or  fowl 
(Luther  Huhn);  but  most  of  these 
translations  do  not  agree  with  the 
Biblical  statement  above  referred  to.] 

13  and  14.  The  next  two  names  — 
r^;^|F>  and  pk^  —  TooAy,  with  some 
probability,  be  interpreted  cormo^ 
rani  and  pelican,  both  remarkable 
for  their  marvellous  voracity  and 
their  rapacious  habits  —  qualities  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  condenm 
them  as  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hebrew  legislator.  The  cormorant 
not  only  chases  fishes  with  impe- 
tuous and  arrow-like  swiftness,  but 
lurking  in  the  water,  darts  upon 
swallows  and  other  birds  as  they  flit 
by,  or  selecting  its  prey  on  the  land, 
pursues  small  vertebrates  and  snat- 
ches them  ijsoi)  with  fatal  certainty. 
It  is  frequent  eveiywhere  in  nor- 
thern and  southern  Europe  and  in 
Africa,  in  North- America  and  the 
West-Indies,  in  middle  and  in  sou- 
thern Asia,  where  it  is  successfully 
trained  for  fishing,  especially  by  the 
Chinese.  Its  flesh,  unpalatable  to 
the  taste  of  Eoroiieans,  except  the 


Laplanders,  is  on  account  of  its  fat- 
ness deemed  a  rare  delicacy  by  the 
Arabs.  Partly  greediness,  and  partly 
forethought   for   its   young,    impel 
the  cormorant  to  stuff  its  crop  and 
stomach  almost  to  suffocation;  and 
returning  to  the  nest,  it  often  dis- 
gorges dozens  of  fishes  to  feed  a  nu- 
merous family.  This  last  peculiarity 
of  "vomiting  up"  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  is  still  more  prominent  in 
the  pelican,   which  probably  owes 
to  it  its  Hebrew  name  (r^  from  K7). 
The  cormorant  is  supposed  to  keep 
conchiferous  animals  in  its  stomach, 
till  they  are  warmed,  and  then  to  cast 
them  forth  again,  in  order  to  open 
the  valves  more  easily  and  obtain 
their  contents  (comp.  Aristot.  Hist. 
An.  IX.xi.10;  Plin,  X.  40  or  56;  Ael, 
N.  A.  HL  20;  Talm,  ChulL  63*).  It  is 
stamped  as  an  aggressive  and  for- 
midable robber  by  a  long  and  power- 
ful beak  with  its  hooked  and  curved 
point,  and  its  peculiar  pouchlike  ap- 
pendage. Though  it  inhabits  both  hot 
and  temperate  climes,  and  is  spread 
over  the  whole  globe,  it  is  in  some 
parts,   as  in  northern  and  middle 
Africa,  found  in  incredible  numbers. 
Unable  to  dip  into  the  depth  of  the 
water  on  account  of  the  air-filled 
sack  beneath  the  beak,  it  lives  upon 
the  prey  which  it  seizes  on  the  sur- 
face of  shallow  rivers  or  lakes;  as 
a  rule,  it  eats  indeed  chiefly  fishes 
and  young  swimming  birds,  but  de- 
vours them  in  such  vast  quantities, 
that  it  may  well  be  called  insatiable. 
Generally  selecting  for  its  nest  so- 
litudes or  isolated  ruins,  it  is,  like 
the  owl,  the  picture  of  abandonment 
and  misery  (Ps.  Oil.  7 ;  Isai.  XXXIY. 
11;  Zeph.  II.  14).   Though  its  fiesh 
has  an  oily  taste,  it  is  eaten  by  the 
Arabs;  but  the  bird  has  been  de- 
clared sacred  by  a  Mohammedan  law, 
which  originated  in  the  legend,  tbnt 
when  the  holy  mosque  in  MiH:ca  whm 
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being  built,  the  busy  workmen,  un- 
willing to  delay  the  completion  of 
the  holy  edifice  by  fetching  water 
from  a  distance,  were  amply  pro- 
Tided  by  hosts  of  pelicans  which 
brought  the  water  in  their  pouches. 
[The  m^'^jn  is  variously  rendered 
as  the  faiean  (Arab.  ^jJbXl)  or  par- 
phyrion  or  purple  water-hen  (Sept. 
icopfupCov,  Kitto  porphyrio  hyacin- 
thinus),  or  pelican  (Oedmann  pelec 
onocrotalus),  or  heron  (Gr.  Yen.  ipa»- 
Si6c,  Bunsen  Purpurreiher),  or  Sfifan 
(Yulg.,  Engl.  Vers.,  De  Wette,  Luz- 
zatto),  or  bat  (Bashi  y'Sie  k's^ 
chauve  souris;  oomp.  Talm,  Chull. 
63*;  Luther),  or  chameleon  (Oesen.), 
or  oir/(Onk.  hjtjj,  icm,  or  Hn^  —  the 
reading  Kn^aseems  corrupted  -^ ;  Jon* 
irraM,  i«  e.  i&t6c  ear-owl«  and  ir-pe  i.  e. 

Iiltf  bubo,  Syr.  *3yt2S,  L  e.  xuxa^  or 
xoxxa^d  night-owl;  Or.  Y.  7X06$, 
Bashi,  TTiTWftiii^  Bochart,  Furst,  Kno- 
bel,  strix  stridula  or  strix  flammea), 
or^oo«^(Michaelis,  who  believes  that 
goose-fat  was  especially  interdicted 
to  the  Hebrews  as  increasing  their 
tendency  to  skin  diseases);  and  £bn 
Ezra  explains  "a  bird  at  which  the  be- 
holder shudders"  (vcv).  About  r«^|r 
in  the  sense  of  chameleon  see  on  ver. 
SO. — Greater  unanimity  prevails  with 
respect  to  rve^  which  many  translate 
pelican  (so  Sept.,  Yulg.  onocrotalus, 
i.  e.  ass-brayer  with  reference  to  its 
unpleasant  cries,  EngL  Yers.,  Bo- 
chart, HichaeL,  Dathe,  De  Wette, 
Zunz,  Furst),  but  others  cvc^ao(Jon., 
Syr.  k;^  —  comp.  Physiologus  Sjrus 
ed.  Tychsen,  p.  110  — ,  Arab.  ^  or 
^t  Luzzatto),  or  the  biUem  or  mire^ 
drum  (ardea  stellaris,  Luther,  Bosen- 
mfiller,  Bunsen),  or  a  kind  of  par- 
tridge (Kata  \hl  Knobel),  or  sitan 
(Cassel,  der  Schwan  p.  LIU).  On  the 
cormorant  and  the  pelican  see  Brehm 
L  c  lY.  923—933.] 

15.  With  respect  to  the  next  bird 
—  VT^^  or  n^jTju  in  Deuteronomy  — 


we  feel  considerable  perplexity.  The 
analogy  of  Arabic  would  lead  to  a 
species  of  vulture  (^y  or  £U»p,  as 
indeed  Saadiah  and  other  Arabic  in- 
terpreters render;  and  the  e^nnology 
which  points  to  a  '^merciful"  bird, 
seems  to  corroborate  this  meaning, 
since  the  vulture  was  in  the  ancient 
world  reputed  for  exceeding  affection 
towards  its  young  (see  tupra  p.  144). 
But  are  we  permitted  to  suppose  plan- 
less confusion  in  our  list,  which,  if 
that  were  the  correct  sense,  would 
begin  with  birds  of  prey,  proceed  to 
the  ''Bunners"  (as  the  ostrich) ,  then 
to  the  crepuscular  birds  (the  owls), 
next  to  the  ''Swimmers"  (as  the  cor- 
morant and  pelican),  and  then  return 
again  to  a  chief  species  of  birds  of 
prey?  Though  the  hawk  (7a)  would 
have  found  a  more  appropriate  place 
before  the  raven  (arnr) ,  the  enumera- 
tion exhibits,  on  the  whole,  a  certain 
well-considered  order.  We  are,  there- 
fore ,  inclined  to  take  srn  also  as  a 
species  of  pelican,  which  deserves, 
or  was  considered  to  deserve,  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  "mercifdl"  bird  at 
least  as  much  as  the  vulture;  for  ''the 
pelicans",  so  writes  one  of  the  best 
and  latest  observers,  "are  as  good- 
natured  as  they  are  intelligent;  they 
live  peacefully  with  all  animals,  and 
seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  if  they  are 
left  unharmed"  (Brehm  1.  c  lY.  931) ; 
and  as  regards  kindness  to  their 
young ,  it  struck  the  ancients  as  so 
extraordinaxy  that  they  invented  the 
most  marvellous  fkbles,  for  instance, 
that  pelicans  throw  themselves  into 
the  burning  flames  to  rescue  their 
young,  or  that,  if  unable  to  procure 
food  for^the  latter,  they  rip  open  their 
breast  to  nourish  them  with  their 
own  life-blood;  and  the  large  pouch 
which  is  capable  of  holding  about 
thirty  pounds  of  water,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  given  to  them  by  nature 
as  a  store-house  to  supply  their  off- 
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spring  in  times  of  need(comp.  Horap, 
I.  54).  That  a  ''compassionate"  crea- 
ture to  which  such  fine  qualities  were 
attributed,  should  have  been  classed 
among  the  unclean  animals ,  may  be 
understood  by  considering  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  dreariness  of  ruins 
and  waste  solitudes ,  and  by  its  pro- 
verbial and  unconquerable  gluttony, 
to  which  it  not  unfrequently  sacrifi- 
ces its  habitual  good  temper  and  love 
of  peace ;  and  the  aversion  may  have 
been  confirmed  by  its  voice ,  which 
resembles  that  of  the  unclean  ass, 
whence  the  bird  was  designated  ''ono- 
crotaliis"  or  ass-brayer. 

[Guided  by  the  analogy  of  the  Ara- 
bic ,  many  Jtiave  taken  on^  as  vulture 
(vultur  percnopterus ,  so  Engl.  Vers, 
gier  eagle,  Dathe,  MichaeL,  Bosenm., 
De  Wette,  Winer,  Knobel,  Furst, 
Bunsen,  Luzzatto),  while  others  have 
identified  it  with  the  iwan  (Sept. 
xjxvoc,  Kitto),  or  porphyrion  (Vulg. 
purpurio),  or  iiork  CLuther),  and  even 
the  nightingale  (Pers.  j/b).  Oxikelos 
has  K^-Tp,  a  bird  of  ''greenish'*  co- 
lour ,  supposed  to  denote  a  species  of 
vulture,  Jonath.  and  8>t.  k^^^p,  that 
is,  "the  hissing*'  bird,  probably  the 
beefeater  (merops);  and  the  Talmud 
(Chull.  63*),  modifying  the  etymolo- 
gical sense,  contends  that  if  the  bird 
arrives  and  settles  upon  some  tree 
CT^ing  rakrakt  it  is  a  sign  that  "mer- 
cy" (i.  e.  rain)  is  about  to  descend 
upon  the  earth  (sW^  trorr^  -Mts).  The 
feminine  nijrn,  which  is  found  in 
Deuteronomy  instead  of  err;,  is  the 
earlier,  and  seems  the  more  appro- 
priate reading,  because  the  charac- 
teristic affection  of  the  pelicans  to- 
wards their  young  was  deemed  most 
conspicuous  in  the  females.] 

16.  Now  follows,  in  the  original 
list  of  Deuteronomy,  a  name — 7{V^  — 
the  etyniolog}' of  which,  like  its  Greek 
equivalent  (xata^^ixtT^c)  points  to  a 


bird  that  darts  and  rushes  upon  its 
prey,  and  which,  therefore,  may  well 
be  taken  to  mean  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  "fish-dar- 
ters" (piscatrices).    These,  the  most 
perfect  of  "web-footed  birds"  (Ste- 
ganopodes),    to  which  the  pelican 
also  belongs,  are  pre-eminently  re- 
markable for  their  mastery  in  dart- 
Jike  diving,  and  in  this  no  species  of 
the  family  excels  so  much  as  the  "fri- 
gate-bird" or   "itian  of  war"  bird, 
which  ftilly  deserves  its  name  as  "the 
swift-winged  eagle  of  the  sea"  (ta- 
chypetes  aquilus) ;  for  it  surpasses 
in  rapidity  of  flight  even  the  tern 
and  the  gull:  circling  round  in  the 
air  like  the  eagle  or  the  vulture ,  it 
suddenly  sweeps  down  from  the  giddy 
height,  whenever  its  keen  eye  espies 
some  porpoise  or  dolphin  with  a  fish 
or  some  other  favourite  food ;  it  forces 
from  them  their  prey,  and  pursues 
them  plunging  into  the  depth  of  the 
sea;  and  so  sure  does  it  feel  of  its 
booty  that  it  often  drops  a  fish  it 
has  caught  two  or  three  times,  to 
seize  it  again  till  it  can  hold  it  conve- 
niently. A  creature  which  shares  bo 
many  characteristics  of  the  most  de- 
tested of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  which 
is  found  eveiywhere  in  the  warm  and 
the  temperate  zones,  could  well  be 
included  among  the  forbidden  kinds. 
[Most  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
translators  render  ^rs  by  some  web- 
footed  darter  or  some  diver  (urina- 
tor),  tM  fitk-eateher  (Onk.,  Jon.,  Syr. 
Kfir^;  comp.  Talm.  ChulL  63*,  TV^tvr, 
sm  p  6*rt),  or  pelican  (Gr.  Yen.,  Kno- 
bel), or  more  particularly  itMpeliea' 
nus  Bassanus   (Bochart,  Oedmanu, 
Hichaelis,  De  Wette,  FOrst,  Bunsen, 
Sturzpelikan),  or  crab^eater  (Vxilg, 
mergulus,  Arab.  ^;  Dathe,  Lnzz.), 
or  cormorant  (Gr.  v  en.  in  Dent.,  £ngL 
Vers.,  Kitto,  a.  o.);  while  some  have 
M^aJi  (as Luther).  On  the  frigate-bird 
see  Brehm  L  c  IV.  913—916.] 
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17.  The  following  bird  —  rrrcq — 
is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  a 
ndgratoiy  bird  that  observes  the  sea- 
sons with  nice  precision,  flies  high 
^between  earth  and  heaven",  and 
bnilds  its  nest  on  the  cypresses  of 
mountain  heights,  such  as  the  Leba- 
non, and  whose  kindness  is  placed  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
ostriidi  (comp.  Jer.  Ym.  7 ;  Zech.  Yt 
9;  Job  XXXTTT.  18;  Ps.  CIY.  17).  It 
is  remarkable  that  modem  interpre- 
ters understand  almost  uniformly  the 
stork,  while  many  ancient  versions 
have  hercn  (Sept.  lpe>Si6c);  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  the  former  aban- 
doned a  wide-spread  tradition ,  un- 
less they  did  to  because  they  believed 
that  the  appellation  of  ''pious''  bird 
(njV4)  was  most  suited  for  the  stork, 
whose  parental  and  filial  devotion 
has  been  extolled  by  writers  of  all 
ages  (comp.  PHu.  X.  23  or  81 ;  AeL 
N.  A.  m.  23;  X.  16;  XI.  30).    But 
this  cannot  be  deemed  a  decisive  ar- 
gument; moreover,  storks  seldom,  if 
ever,  build  their  nests  on  trees.  Ko 
valid  objection  can,  in  fact,  be  raised 
against  the  old  translation  of  heron, 
especially  if  we  take  the   noblest 
represenUtive  of  the  family,  the  fa- 
mous mkitt  or  9U9€r  heron  (Xeuxcpo- 
Si6c  herodias  alba),  which  may  well 
have  struck  observers  as  kind  and 
good-tempered,  if  they  compared  it 
with  its  nearest  relations,  as  the 
common  heron  (ardea  cinerea),  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  malioious,  quarrelsome, 
and  destructive.  The  silver  heron  is 
distinguished  by  its  slender  body, 
long  neck,  and  weak  bill ,  and  espe- 
cially by  a  plumage  of  resplendent 
white,  and  large  and  beautifUl  back- 
feathers,   the   well-known    heron- 
plumes.  It  is  found  in  the  south-eas- 
tern parts  of  Europe,  almost  in  the 
whole  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa, 
near  secluded  lakes  and  morasses, 
wheiv  often  vast  numbers  are  con- 


gregated and  present  a  splendid  sight. 
It  flies  higher  and  more  rapidly  than 
most  birds  of  the  order  of  "Waders" 
or  "BtOt-walkers"  (Grallatores).  For 
its  nests  it  selects  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  trees,  and  seems  to  prefer  the 
thicket  of  a  high  cane-brake  only  in 
regions  where  it  deems  the  exposed 
trees  unsafe.  In  England,  the  flesh  of 
the  common  heron  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  delicacy,  and  heron-hawk- 
ing was  a  favourite  pastime  of  the 
wealthy,  wherefore  the  bird  and  its 
sggs  were  protected  by  laws  and 
fines. 

[The  name  rrron  is  rendered  heron 
by  the  Greek  translators  (Septuag., 
Aqoil.,  Theodot.,  Gr.  Y.,  ^po)St6c),  the 
Yulgate  (herodio),  perhaps  Onkel. 
(kjt^  "the  white  bird"),  Kimchi, 
Luther  (Reiger),  Winer,  Furst,  a.  o.; 
bnt   vulture    by  Targ.    Jon.   (nr^ 
*^?r^i  **the  white  vulture";  comp. 
Taim.  Chull.  63*  nv^  n^) ;  hawk  by 
Michaells ;  kite  by  Yulg.  in  Jer.  YDL 
7 ;  itork  by  Bashi  (ic''*rrs  cigogne), 
Bochart,  EngU  Yers.,  Gesen.,  Kitto, 
De  Wette,  Zonz,  Luzzatto,  Bunsen, 
a.  o.   On  the  white  heron  see  Brehm 
1.  c.  pp.  700—705 ,  and  on  the  family  of 
Ardea  in  general  ibid.  pp.  694 — 717.] 
18.    The  e^rmology  of  the  next 
name  —  n|||i—  points  vaguely  to  an 
"angry"  bird  (Gr.  Yen.  J^U|&OTptcX 
and  it  would  indeed  be  hazardous 
to  venture  upon  any  distinct  species 
unwarranted  by  tradition.    Now  the 
Greek  translators  render  eharadrios 
()^apa(pi6c)  proverbial  for  its  greedi- 
ness,the  Arabic  interpreters  have^r- 
ro<;and  the  Targum  ibis  (^  threskior- 
nis  religioea).  Among  these  versions 
the  last-named  seems  to  deser\'e  the 
preference,  for  the  ibis  belongs  to 
the  *'Waders"  like  the  heron,  occurs 
in  a  variety  of  wide-spread  species 
(cpeV),  and  was  eaten  as  a  dainty; 
whilst  the  identity  of  charadriosis  un- 
certain, as  it  fluctuates  between  the 
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lap- wing,  the  plover,  and  several  other 
birds;  and  the  parrot  is  not  found  in 
Palestine,  and  was  hardly  known  in 
the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  be- 
fore the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  was  certainly  most  appropriate  to 
proscribe  as  unclean  a  bird  divinely 
honoured  by  neighbouring  nationn. 
For,  appearing  in  Egypt  almost  simul- 
taneously with,  and  thus  announcing, 
the  rising  of  the  wealth-creating  Nile, 
the  ibis  was  deified  like  the  river  it- 
self^ and  held  sacred  toThoth.  It  was 
deemed,  moreover,  most  beneficent  by 
killing  serpents,  lizards,  and  other  no- 
xious animals,  and  for  this  quality  it 
was  so  famous  that,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  Moses,  when  marching  against 
the  Ethiopians,  took  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  ibises  as  a  protection  against 
the  reptiles  (Ant.  IL  x.  2).  Greek  di- 
vinities, and  especially  Ueruies,  were 
supposed  to  have  frequently  appeared 
in  the  form  of  the  ibis,  which  was 
believed  to  have   invented  various 
arts  and  useful  cures,  to  live  to  a  fa- 
bulous old  age,  or  never  to  die,  and 
to  lay  four  eggs  "according  to  the 
four  phases  of  the  moon."    There- 
fore, while  alive,  it  was  protected 
with  religious  scrupulousness,  and 
when  dead,  it  was  most  carefully  em- 
balmed, and  entombed  at  Uermo]>o- 
lis:  the  pyramid  of  Sakahra,  enclos- 
ing thousands  of  ibis  mummies  pile<l 
up  in  urns  or  in  chambers,  and  the 
mummies  that  have  been  found  in 
Thebes,  Abydos,  and  Memphis,  still 
bear  witness  to  the  funeral  honours 
that  were  bestowed  upon  the  bird 
(comp.  Heroi.  IL  67,  76;  Plin.  VIU. 
27  or  41 ;  X.  12  or  15,  28  or  40;  Ael. 
N.  A.  X.  29;  Sirab.  XVIL  i.  40;  Am, 
Marc.  XXn   xv.  25;    Hilkha,  Anc. 
Eg.  XL  122).  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
is  at  present  very  rarely  seen  in 
Egypt,  but  frequently  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Nnbia.   Its  head  and  neck 
are  bare  and  of  a  black  colour^  the 


eyes  crimson,  and  the  feathers  mostly 
white  with  occasional  shades  of  yel- 
low, blue,  and  dark.  Though,  on  the 
whole,  peaceftd  and  unaggressive,  it 
is  not  free  from  that  vicious  irrita- 
bility wliich  characterises  the  whole 
order,  especially  when  anxious  to 
satisfy  its  voracity,  which  is  fatal 
to  insects,  especially  beetles  and 
locusts,  and  also  to  mollusks  and 
small  snakes. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
correct  reading  is  h|58ct^  (with  •?), 
which  is  found  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
has  in  our  passage  been  rendered  by 
the  ancient  translators:  for  it  seems 
inadmissible  to  take  nc|Kn  as  an  ad- 
jective belonging  to  n-T-orrn,  "the  tuft- 
ed heron**,  whereby  the  significant 
number  of  tmce  ten  birds  would  be 
reduced  to  nineteen;  moreover,  r^ic 
in  the  sense  of  tuft,  like  r:;,  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  Other  translations 
of  r;c|ic ,  besides  the  three  mentioned 
above  (viz.  )rapaopi6c,  parrot,  and 
ibis),  are  falcon  {Taim.  Chull.  63% 
r*n5i  m  the  wrathful  falcon),  a 
kind  of  eagie  (Bochart  ^3),  keron 
(Bashi  xrrr.,  Engl.  Vers.),  Jay  (Luth. 
Beher),  crane,  curlew,  woodcock,  or 
kite  (Kitto  on  ver.  19).  Arguments 
against  the  parrot  are  given  in  Som" 
mer's  Bibl.  Abhandlungen,f .  255, 256 ; 
on  the  sacred  ibis  see  Brehm  L  c. 
pp.  658—663.] 

19.  The  next  bird  —  r|-r?r!  —  be- 
longs to  a  different  class,  the  "Search- 
ers'" (Investigatores) ;  for  the  hoopoe 
(npupa,  epops)  is  unquestionably 
meant.  According  to  the  Talmud,  it 
bears  its  Hebrew  name ,  "because  its 
crest  is  thick**  (r*xa  rr^rrv,  Chull.  63*); 
and  in  fact,  a  fan-like  crest  forms  its 
most  striking  characteristic,  to  which 
may  be  added  an  extremely  long  and 
slender  bill  with  an  excessively  short 
and  stunted  tongue ,  variegated  plu- 
mage, large  and  broad  wings,  and  a 
blunt  taiL  it  is  found  in  the  mooded 
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plains  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
northern  Afrietk,  and  middle  Asia 
down  to  Oashmere.  In  the  warm  la- 
titades,  the  dirty  bird  deUghti,  like 
the  Tnltores,  in  carcasses  and  gar- 
bagey  feeds  with  predilection  upon 
insects  found  in  or  near  dunghills 
and  mire;  and  deserves,  therefore, 
ftilly  to  he  classed  among  the  "un- 
clean" species;  it  is,  moreover,  quar- 
relsome with  its  own  kind  and  with 
other  birds,  though  it  may  he  tamed 
to  a  great  degree  of  familiarity  with 
man,  and  was  among  the  ancients 
reputed  for  its  filial  tenderness  (AeL 
Katur.  Anim.  IJL  26;  oomp.  Eara- 
palL  n.  92).  The  nauseous  smell 
of  parents  and  offspring  during  the 
brooding  time,  and  for  weeks  after 
they  leave  their  loathsome  nest,  gra- 
dually wears  off,  and  in  the  autumn 
their  flesh,  in  taste  like  that  of  quails, 
is  in  much  request;  yet  it  is]  not  ea- 
ten by  the  Mohammedans;  among 
them,  as  among  the  Jews,  the  "hud- 
hud"  (jJbjJb)  is  the  subject  of  many 
cherished  legen^i;  it  is  supposed  to 
have  procured  for  Solomon  the  won- 
derfiil  wormiAamlr,  which  was  indis- 
pensable to  him  for  the  erection  of 
the  Temple,  and  to  have  rendered 
him  many  other  important  services. 
(The  etymology  of  r^'va  is  uncer- 
tain, and  the  different  derivations, 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  mention, 
lead  to  no  safe  inference;  besides 
kocfO$  (so  Sept.  Ico^,  Yulg.  upnpa, 
Baad.,  Ar.  £ip.,  Abus.,  Pers.,  Bashi 
MTmn  hupp^  crests  Luther,  HichaeL, 
I>athe9  De  Wette,  Kitto,  Luzaeatto, 
Bonsen,  a«  o.),  the  word  has  been 
rendered  wumiUam'€oek  (tetrao  uro- 
gallos, .  *'Auerhahn"),  belonging  to 
the  gallinaceous  birds  or  "Scrat- 
ehers"  (Basores;  comp.  Brekm  L  c. 
pp.  885—347 ;  so  probably  Syr.  nVim 
rta  <*wi]d  cock",  Onk«  and  Jon.  irv^ 
lit.  *teountain*workman" ,  ''moun- 
tain-pecker", comp.  Tahn.  Oitt.  68^ 


Gr.  Yen.  dpfiaXsxToplc,  Bochart  gal- 
lus  agrestis  seu  montanus),  or  the 
mid  peacock  (ir^Vv  piv  paon  sau- 
vage) ;  while  Anan  the  Slaraite  and 
his  followers  understand  the  com- 
mon cock,  and  hence  count  the  gal- 
linaceous birds  to  the  unclean  spe- 
cies which  must  on  no  account  be 
offered  on  the  altar  (see  Ebn  Ezra  in 
loc.;  comp.  FUrst^  Kar&erth.  L  53). 
On  the  hoopoe  see  Brehm  L  cpp.  22 — 
26,  and  on  rron,  min  "ttj,  etc.  P, 
Casicl,  Schamir,  Ein  archftologischer 
Beitrag,  pp.  72—94,] 

20.  The  last  name  —  t)Vffl|  — 
has  by  a  common  tradition  been  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  bai;  for  the 
Hebrews,  like  the  Arabs,  classed  this 
animal  among  the  birds,  because  the 
membranous  esq^^ansion  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  bears  a  resemblance  to 
wings  and  bestows  the  power  of 
flight  (see  Hifra  p.  157).  The  bat  was 
by  some  tribes  eagerly  caught  and 
eaten,  especially  salted. . 

[Few  only  have  rendered  tfifts^ 
otherwise  than  bat  (as  Syr.  peacock 
KC^,  Luther  swaliow),  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  translation  can 
hardly  be  doubted.] 


If  we  once  more  survey  our  list^  we 
find,  that  those  birds  were  stamped  as 
unclean  which  are  remarkable  for  ra- 
pacity and  bloodthirstiness,  for  fierce 
impetuosity  and  insatiable  greed, 
for  cruel^  and  reckless  destructive- 
ness,  those  that  live  upon  carrion 
and  putrid  food,  and  those  that  re- 
call the  notions  of  night  and  dark- 
ness, of  desert,  solitude,  and  decay. 

The  writer  left  it  to  his  readers 
to  deduce  the  signs  and  to  apply  them 
in  every  single  instance.  Hepreferred 
stating  the  unlawful,  and  not,  as  his 
predecessor  did  with  respect  to  qua- 
drupeds, the  clean  kinds  (Deut.  XIY . 
4, 5),  because  he  hoped  thus  to  teach 
more  briefly,  since  Uie  number  of 
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clean  birds  is  supposed  to  be  pre- 
ponderating, and  also  more  distinctly 
and  more  accurately,  since  even  a  few 
of  the  birds  mentioned  clearly  suggest 
their  disqualifying  characteristics. 
These  have  by  Jewish  tradition  been 
described  in  great  detail.  Evidently 
examining,  on  the  one  hand,  such 
species  as  the  ossifrage  and  the  vul- 
ture, and  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 
the  pigeon  and  turtle-dove,  it  declared 
unclean  (1.)  the  birds  which  strike 
(sm)  with  their  claws,  whether  they 
do  so  in  order  to  hold  down  their  prey 
firmly  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
it,  or  to  tear  and  to  devour  it  while 
still  alive ;  (2.)those  which,in  standing 
upon  an  extended  rope,  ''divide  their 
feet**,  that  is,  place  two  toes  on  the 
one  and  two  on  the  other  side,  and 
not  three  in  front  and  one  behind ; 
and  (3.)  those  which  snatch  their 
food  in  the  air,  and  eat  it  without 
first  dropping  it  on  the  ground.  But 
it  pronounced  clean  the  birds  which 
have  (1.)  "a  prolonged  toe*'  (tzshh 
mir«),  that  is,  probably  a  middle  front- 
toe  more  prominent  than  the  rest, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  dig  out  grains 
from  the  ground;  (2.)  a  crop  (ptr)  to 
receive  the  food  for  preliminary  soak* 
ing;  and  (3.)  a  strong  and  muscu- 
lar second  stomach  or  gizzard  (^^7), 
whose  inner  coat,  covered  with  a 
slimy  mucous  membrane,  can  be 
peeled  off  from  the  fieshy  part  m-ith 
the  hand,  without  the  aid  of  a  knife. 
Yet  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these 
three  signs  can  in  themselves  not 
be  relied  upon  as  decisive,  for  they 
woald,for  instance,  legalise  the  raven, 
which  is  expressly  mentioned  among 
the  prohibited  kinds;  hence  they 
were  not  considered  final,  unless 
the  bird  is,  besides,  knotk'n  not  to 
''strike**,  and  is  by  a  sure  tradition 
regarded  as  clean  (see  Mishn.  ChulL 
m.  6;  Talm.  Ohull.  65*;  lor.  Deah 
I  82;  comp.  Arisioi.  Hist.  An.  IL  xn. 


14,15).  Again,  Jewish  doctors  estab- 
lished this  distinction  that  the  eggs 
of  clean  birds  have  the  yolk  in  the 
middle  and  the  white  around  it,  and 
that  they  are  narrower  on  one  and 
broader  on  the  other  end;  while 
those  of  unclean  birds  have  the  white 
in  the  middle  and  the  yolk  around 
it,  and  are  at  the  end  equally  nar- 
row or  equally  broad  (Taim,  Avod. 
Zar.40*;  ChuU.  64*).  But  the  "strik- 
ing** (TTcn-^)  was  ultimately  taken  as 
the  infallible,  as  it  is  the  most  obvious, 
test  invariably  stamping  the  bird 
unclean;  for  it  was  looked  upon 
a  pix)of  that  **the  blood  of  the  bird, 
heated  on  account  of  its  innate 
cruelty,  causes  the  internal  organs 
to  be  blackened  and  burnt  up,  and  en* 
genders  fierceness  of  temper**  (JVaeA- 
man,  in  loc  foL  90**).  Anan,  the  Ka- 
raite, taught  that  "the  clean  birds 
lick  the  water  and  drink,  and  feed 
their  young'* ;  but  many  members  of 
his  sect  held  these  criteria  to  be  as 
illusory  as  those  set  forth  by  tra- 
dition (comp.B.  Aaison  II  in  his  Com- 
mentaiy  on  Leviticus  —  ttv^  to  — 
fol.  25^  edited  by  B.  Jud.  Bavaskan, 
Eupatoria  —  Kv^rj  —  1866). 

Philolooical  Bkmaexs. — Targum 
Jonathan  inserts  here  (ver.  13)  the 
Babbiuical  sigiui  of  unclean  birds 
above  referred  to  (** those  that  have 
no  K— r*  K7S-S,  nor  a  itrptT,  and  whose 
}2y^  cannot  be  peeled  off**);  comp. 
also  Siphra  50**  (pi  r-nw  iwm  rro 
'y  ptT  15);  Maim,  De  Gib.  Vet.  I.  16. 
The  Talmudical  criterion  ofnc^t  has, 
with  less  prubabilit}',  been  explained 
to  mean  impinging  the  claws  in  small- 
er birds;  or  snatching  with  the  ta- 
lons the  prey  from  the  ground  before 
it  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  seizing 
and  devouring  it  in  the  air  while 
fij-ing;  and  the  rn-r^  arasM  is  usually 
understood  as  a  separate  toe  or  talon 
behind  the  rest,  which  acceptation 
is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  such  toe 
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is  found  in  most  of  the  eagles,  and  in 
other  notorious  birds  of  prey.  How 
many  species  the  author  actually 
intended  to  prohibit,  it  is  impossible 
to  say;  the  number  24  stated  in  the 
Tahnnd  (GhulL  63),   is  imaginary, 
since  it  is  simply  made  up  of  the 
twenty  species  really  enumerated, 
and  the  fmar  repetitions  of  the  term 
"after  its  kind*'  occurring  in  the  list. 
—   The   passage    of  Deuteronomy 
(JJ.V.  12—18)  corresponding  to  ours, 
specifies  not  20  but  21  birds,  or  "three 
heptads"  (Swmmer^    Bibl.  Abhandl. 
I.  253;  comp.  Kurtz  y  Opferc.  p.  6): 
namely  instead  of  rritrj-rK^  nH?rn-rKi 
Denteron.  reads  rrrrm  rflierrrK:  nirr:"?. 
It  teems  natural  to  conjecture  that 
r»m  and  rr-;n  are  only  orthographic 
modifications  of  the  same  word,  k 
andtbeing occasionally  interchanged 
(see  Oram.  II.  p.  57),  and  that  hk^'t:*) 
has  crept  into  the  text  of  Deutero- 
nomy by  some  mistake,  unless  the 
compilers  of  Leviticus  omitted  it  on 
purpose,   in  order  to  produce  the 
significant  number  of  20  animals  (see 
p.  59).     £bn  Ezra  (on  Lev.  XI.  14 
and  Dent.  XIV.  11)  proposes,  without 
prooi^  to  take  ncr  as  a  generic  term 
comprising  the  two  species  nicr  and 
rm,  or  rm  and  rrr.    The  Talmud 
((Thull.  68^)  chooses  to  consider  7:ir^ 
and  ran  as  identical,  the  one  derived 
Ihmi  the  vtsioii,  the  other  from  the 
/f^A/of  the  bird,  which  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  later  writers  (as 
ICan.  ben  Isr.,  Bochart,  Bosenm.,  a. 
O.X  and  been  supported  by  the  ana- 
logy of  BTm  and  c-rm  (Oen.  X.  4 
and  1  Chr.  I,  7);  rv^  and  rr-:  (Oen. 
X.  8  and  1  (Air.  L  6);  \9r1r.  end  W^ 
(Knm.  I.  14  and  IL  14);  and  above 
aU  ir:^  and  KT^:  (2  Sam.  XXIL  11 
and  Ps.  XVm.  11);  but  these  varia- 
tions, as  is  especially  evident  from 
the  last  instance,  really  imply  difl'er- 
ent  readings  in  the  earliest  manu- 
scripts or  traditions.  The  Samaritan 


codez  has  TUKtn  both  in  Levit.  and 
Deuter.,  and  omits  rmm  in  Deuter. 
(so  also  the  Sept.,  Ar.  Erp.,  and  some 
masor.  manuscripts  of  Kennic).  Eno- 
bel's  opinion  (Levit.  p.  449),  that  rm 
is  an  addition  later  made  in  Deuter. 
from  Leviticus,  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  it  occurs  in  Levit., 
where,  however,  it  does  not  occur; 
and  Eeil*s  suggestion  (Lev.  p.  75), 
that  the  list  in  Leviticus ,  meant  t5 
be  merely  illustrative,  could  in  Deu- 
teronomy be  fitly  increased  by  one 
or  even  more  animals,  is  a  conve- 
nient evasion,  the  weakness  of  which 
needs  hardly  be  pointed  out.  See  also 
ffarlmann,  Forschungen,  pp.  230, 231. 
—  The  order  in  which  the  birds  are 
enumerated  is  not  identical  in  Dent, 
and  Levit. :  the  difference  with  respect 
to  nK-:andrrKhas  just  been  stated;  and 
"j^,  which  here  stands  immediately 
after  o^,  is  in  Deuter.  placed  consi- 
derably later,  and  follows  only  after 
8f7^  (or  rather  rwr,  see  p.  151).  The 
Sept.  deviates,  besides,  from  the  ma* 
soretic  sequence  in  transporing  the 
word  Xs  (i^P^S)  in  Levit.,  though  not  In 
Deuter.,  and  giving  it  an  earlier  place 
after  sry  (x6paS,  ver.  15);  the  trans- 
position does  not,  however,  extend 
to  the  whole  verse  (as  is  assumed  by 
Michaelis,  in  Orient.  Bibl.  IL  218), 
and  the  omission  of  the  15th  verse  in 
the  Cassel  manuscr.  (Miehaeh  L  c)  is 
simply  a  mistake  of  the  copyist.  — 
If  the  more  frequent  use  of  ra  as 
sign  of  the  accusative  be  peculiar  to 
the  later  stages  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, it  is  curious  to  notice  that,  in 
our  verses,   that  particle  occurs  9 
times  where  it  is  omitted  in  the  pa- 
raUel  passage  of  Deuteronomy,  that 
in  fsct,  in  our  verses,  it  is  but  once 
wanting  (in  ntioKm  ver.  19).    This  is 
the  most  important  of  the  minor  dif- 
ferences of  the  two  texts ;  for  we  can 
lay  no  stress  upon  the  reading  ^fv^ 
in  Deut.  instead  of  the  mascoline 
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20.  All  winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon  four, 
shall  be  an  abomination  to  you.     21.  Yet  these  you  may 


form  orrn,  nor  upon  the  occasional 
omission  of  the  connecting  particle  t 
in  the  one  Book  or  the  other. 


The  ''winged  creeping 
things'*  (q-Dpn  7"?^),  to  which  the 
Deuteronomist  alludes  with  a  few 
passing  words,  merely  prohibiting 
them  for  food  as  unclean  (XIY.  19), 
are  next  treated  of  by  the  levitical 
writer  with  evident  care.  But  his 
statements  present  considerable  dif- 
ficulties. What  are  ^'winged  creeping 
things**?  Are  they  insects?  We  must 
answer,  No;  for  they  are  distinctly 
described  as  ''going  upon  four  feet'* 
(Tsn?-V?  r|VnH)  or  as  ''having  four 
feet"  (:-V;*  jx-^h  '"V— r  k)  ;  whereas  the 
insects  have  invariably  six,  two  on 
each  of  the  three  jointed  rings  of  tl)e 
thorax.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  essential 
point  in  the  definition  of  insects  that 
they  have  six  feet.  The  authority  of 
Aristotle  has  been  appealed  to.  But 
that  authority  which,  were  it  even 
favourable,  would  prove  nothing 
against  nature ,  is  opposed  to  those 
who  invoke  it.  For  Aristotle  remarks: 
"Some  insects  ha  ve  the/frf /pair  of  feet 
larger  ...  in  order  to  wi|>e  off*  with 
them  whatever  falls  upon  the  eyes, 
as  we  see  the  common  flies  and  bee- 
like insects  do;  and  the  latt  pair  is 
larger  than  the  middle  one,  partlj'  to 
be  more  serWceable  for  walking,  and 
partly  to  enable  the  insects  to  rise 
more  easily*  from  the  ground  when 
about  to  fly.^  Indeed  flies,  as  is 
weU  known,  use  their  hairy  legs  as 
a  kind  of  brush,  wiping  with  the 
foremost  pair  the  dust  from  the  eyes, 
and  with  the  hindmost  from  the 
wings,  after  mhich  they  cleanse  the 
legs  themselves  bj*  rubbing  them 
against  each  other:   but  those  ob- 


servations  of  Aristotle    manifestly 
pre-suppose  six  feet;  moreover,  the 
author  adds  distinctly,  "^//creatures 
of  this  kind  have  six  legs,  including 
those  that  serve  for  leaping  (i^^TcoSa 
hi  xd  TotaOta  ndvTa  e{ol  oOv  toic  dX- 
Ttxot;  {jiop(oi(;   De  Part.  Anim.  IV. 
VI.  1, 5) ;  andaU  recent  investigations 
have  confirmed  the  fact,  that  ''three 
pairs  of  locomotive  limbs  are  cha- 
racteristic of  perfect  insects'*  {HuX' 
lof^  £lem.  of  Comp.  Anat.  p.  57). 
Again, '  even  if,  for  argument's  sake, 
we  lay  no  stress  upon  the  number  of 
feet,  we  must  ask.  Are  aU  insects 
winged  ?  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
class  includes  several  wingless  spe- 
cies, viz.  not  only  the  females  of  some 
kinds,  as  the  female  or  working  ant 
(belonging  to  the  hymenoptera),  and 
the  females  of  the  mantis ,  the  ear- 
wig, the  cockroach,  and  others  of 
the  order  of  orthoptera,  but  both 
males  and  females  of  a  part  of  the 
order  hemiptera  (the  louse,  bug,  a. 
o.),  and  the  flea  (one  of  the  diptera). 
In  fact,  the  only  four-footed  animals 
with  wings  are  bats,  and  these  are 
in  our  ver>'  chapter  counted  among 
the  birds  (ver.  19),  though  they  reaUy 
belong  to  the  mamoialia.  There  are 
indeed  a  few  animals  provided  with 
a  membranous  expansion  or  broad 
fold  of  skin  along  the  flanks,  or  be- 
tween  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and 
also  between  the  two  hind-legs  them- 
selves, as  the  '^Flying  Dragon**  (draoo 
volans),  a  harmless  lizard,  the''Flying 
Lemur'*  (Qaleopithecus  or  oologo), 
and  the  "Flying  Squirrel"  (Ptero- 
mys).    But  that  extension  of  skin 
can  in  no  sense  be  designated  a  wing ; 
it  is  by  those  creatures  merely  atod 
as  a  kind  of  parachute,  to  sustain 
themselves  while  leaping  txouk  branch 
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eat  of  all  winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon  four 
[six]  —  those  that  have  strong  upper  joints  above  their 


tobrandh,and  it  does  not  quality  them 
for  oontinaonB  flight.  What  then  are 
''the  winged  creeping  things** f  For- 
tunately, the  Bihlical  text  is  snffi- 
oientlj  explicit  to  disx>el  all  donht 
and  to  permit  a  clear  inference.  It 
mentions  as  lawful  species  of  the 
"winged  creeping  things*'  several 
kinds  of  loeutis.  Kow,  these  are 
winged;  they  liave  six  feet;  tw'o  of 
them  are  indeed  peculiarly  formed, 
bat  their  exceptional  structure  is 
by  no  means  so  important  as  to  con- 
stitute a  new  class  of  animal.  The 
loensts  are  insects;  their  right  of 
being  numbered  among  them  has 
never  been  questioned;  and  insects 
are  undoubtedly  meant  by  ''winged 
creeping  things**,  since  they  both  walk 
or  crawl  and  Hy,  The  Ohaldee  trans- 
lation of  Jonathan  exemplifies  tliese 
animals  by  the  fl}*,  the  wasp,  and  the 
bee;  Jewish  tradition  has  invariably 
taken  the  same  view;  Rashi  explains 
the  term  by  "small  and  diminutive 
creatures  that  crawl  upon  the  ground, 
as  the  flies  and  hornets,  the  gnats 
and  locusts**;  and  Haimonides  in- 
eludes  in  it  "fly,  gnat,  hornet,  and 
bee~  (De  Cib.  Vet.  U.  5).  W*e  are, 
therefore,  compelled  to  conclude 
(1.)  The  Ikct  that  wingless  insects 
exist  was  disregarded  by  the  writer, 
whether  he  believed  that  the  wings 
are  an  unessential  criterion  of  insects, 
or  not;  and  (2.)  The  words  "all  that 
walks  upon  aU  four**,  and  "aU  that 
has  four  feet**  are  incorrect.  Six  feet 
are  required  by  the  context,  and  six 
must  here  be  read  and  understood. 
But  it  remains  to  enquire  —  How 
did  this  extraordinary  mistake  ori- 
ginatef  Is  it  attribuUble  to  the  tra- 
ditional text  or  to  the  authorY  AU 
ancient  versions,  without  any  excep« 


tion,  render  four  feet;  this  reading 
seems,  therefore,  as  old  as  the  dif- 
ftision  of  the  Hebrew  text  itself^  and 
it  would  be  arbitrary  to  suppose  that 
four  was  inserted  by  the  copyist  in- 
stead of  six.  But  we  believe  we  are  able 
to  prove  that  the  mistake  is  due  to 
the  author,  and  even  to  show  how  he 
was  betrayed  to  fall  into  the  error. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  paraUel  passage 
in  Deuteronomy  (XIV.  19,  20).  After 
the  enumeration  of  the  unclean  birds, 
it  continues:  "And  every  winged 
creeping  thing  (riyr:  po)  shaU  be 
unclean  to  you;  they  must  not  be 
eaten :  all  clean  fowls  you  may  eat.*' 
It  will  be  observed  (1.)  That  the  text 
in  Deuteronomy  does  not  qualify  the 
creatures  by  the  number  of  their  legs, 
to  which  it  does  not  aUude  at  aU; 
and  (2.)  That  the  "winged  creeping 
things**  are  manifestly  ^d!r;  for  they 
are  introduced  in  the  midst  of  com- 
mands relating  to  birds  (comp.  vers. 
11  and  20);  on  any  other  supposition 
the  last  words  "all  clean  fowls  you 
may  eat"  would  be  unintelligible. 
Tliese  two  important  difiTerences  lead 
to  the  following  conclusions.  The 
Deuteronomist  understood  the  words 
rendered  "winged  creeping  thing" 
(r"9n  p9)  as  "unclean  bird**;  he 
evidently  placed  the  terms  "clean 
birds**  and  "clean  fowls'*  (mrrs  •«» 
and  *rrr:  r^)  in  juxtaposition  to 
"unclean  bird**  (vers.  11,  12,  20),  as  a 
calm  examination  of  the  passage 
must  convince  every  reader;  that 
the  words  rryn  y*!«  bear  such  meaning, 
nay  demand  it  in  the  context,  re* 
quires  no  proof,  for  7^  denotes  the 
unclean  animals  of  aU  dasaet  and 
species  generally  (see  p.  SO).  Thus 
the  text  in  Deuteronomy  is  clear  and 
consistent.  Kow,  the  writer  of  Leri* 
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feet   m   tlie   hindmost  legs^    to  leap  therewith  upon  the 
earth;     22.  These  of  them  you  may  eat:  the  migratory 


tious ,  who  had  Deateronomy  before 
him,  obviously  believing  the  general 
ix\j  unction  ^every  unclean  bird  shall 
not  be  eaten'*  (Deujt.  XIY.  19)  super- 
fluous after  the  detailed  enumeration 
of  the  unclean  species  (see  p.  128), 
restricted  that  iig'unction  to  the  la$i 
of  the  species  mentioned,  the  h<U$ 
(c)^t99);  he  was  perhaps  aware  that 
bats  are  no  bipeds,  and  had  been 
wrongly  placed  among  the  birds;  he 
described  them  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy as  ''winged  creeping  things  that 
go  upon  four" ;  and  the  great  number 
of  species  of  the  bat-tribe,  that  were 
actually  eaten,  may  have  made  such 
addition  appear  desirable.  But  the 
phrase  rnm  )***9  could  easily  and 
naturally  be  applied  to  the  smaller 
''winged  creeping  things'',  or  to  in- 
sects :  therefore  a  later  reviser,  de- 
sirous of  inserting  the  permission  of 
eating  locusts,  took  the  verse  "all 
winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon 
four,  shall  be  an  abomination  to  you** 
to  refer  to  insects,  perhaps  under- 
standing the  phrase  "walking  upon 
all  four''  to  refer  to  any  indefinite 
number  of  legs  (see  infra)\  and  he 
introduced  that  verse  as  a  general 
rule,  from  which  he  excepted  the 
locusts  as  lawful  food.  Thus  the 
mistake  of  attributing  four  feet  to 
locusts  and  to  all  other  insects ,  re- 
mains; but  we  can  account  for  its 
origin,  we  see  that  it  crept  into  the 
Pentateucli  at  a  late  period,  and  that 
it  is  a  result  of  the  veiy  peculiar  and 
complex  manner  in  which  that  work 
was  gradually  completed  and  con- 
cluded. The  veil  will  never  be  with- 
dram-n  from  the  composition  and 
growth  of  the  Law ,  unless  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  the  levitical  precepts 
form  the  latest  additions,  and  are, 


in  spirit  and  detail,  more  advanced 
than  those  of  Deuteronomy.  But  with 
this  conviction  as  a  guide,  the  mys- 
tery is  lessened,  and  may  in  time  be 
entirely  solved.  How,  on  the  oppo- 
site view,  the  omission,  in  Deute- 
ronomy, of  all  mention  of  clean  lo- 
custs can  be  explained,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see.  Could  a  recapitulation, 
however  compendious,  suppress  an 
important  and  a  striking  feature 
which  might  have  been  inserted  with 
a  few  concise  words?  In  any  sum- 
mary of  the  dietary  laws  —  and  they 
are  stated  in  Deuteronomy  with  con- 
siderable fulness  —  the  permitted 
species  of  the  "winged  creeping 
things"  would  unquestionably  have 
been  alluded  to,  had  that  summary 
been  made  from  a  work  such  as  Le- 
viticus, containing  a  provision  in  fa- 
vour of  those  insects  (see  also  p.  124). 
How  the  locusto,  ''unclean"  (7^  in 
every  respect,  a  ravaging  scourge 
while  living,  and  often  the  cause  of 
dire  pestilence  by  their  sudden  death, 
could  be  allowed  for  food  by  an  ap- 
parently unwarranted  deviation,  has 
been  explained  above  (p.  126). 

The  four  sorts  of  locusts  here  spe- 
cified are  not  easy  of  identifica- 
tion; but  so  much  is  certain  from 
the  addition  "after  iU  kind",  made 
in  each  instance,  that  certain  chief 
genera  are  intended  (see  Philolog* 
Remarks).  Jewish  tradition  main- 
tains, that  8  species  of  clean  lo- 
custs are  literally  implied  in  the 
text,  and  that  there  exist  altogether 
800  species  (Talwi,  Shabb.  90^;  ChuU. 
65;  Taan.  22^;  Maimm.  De  Cib.  Yet. 
I.  21—23).  The  Mishnah  ((Aiull.  IIL 
7)  thus  describes  the  criteria  of  the 
clean  kinds:  they  have  four  lagSf 
four    wings,    and    springing    legs 
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locust  {arbeh)  after  its  kind,  and  the  locust  solam  after  its 
kind,  and  the  locust  chargol  after  its  kind,  and  the  locust 


(o^Vn^),  and  their  wings  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  body ;  and  having 
these  foor  signs,  they  must  be  known 
under  the  name  chagav  (aon) :  which 
roles,  explained,  qualified,  and  ex- 
panded in  the  Talmud  (OhuU.  65, 66 ; 
At.  Zar.  87),  no  more  lead  to  a  dis- 
tinct conclusion  than  the  surmises 
of  subsequent  Jewish  writers,  some 
of  whom  place  the  springing  legs 
''near  the  neck**  I  (see  infra).  Indeed 
later  and  stricter  casuists  entirely 
forbid  locusts,  because  it  is  at  pre- 
sent impossible  to  distinguish  the 
clean  from  the  unclean  species  (comp. 
Roihi  in  loc. ;  Yw.  Deah  §  85). 

It   is   well  known  that  locusts 
are   extensively    eaten   in    various 
forms    of  preparation.     They   are 
roasted  on  red-hot  coals  or  on  an 
iron  plate,  or  dried  in  the  oven  or 
in  the  sun  on  the  roofs  of  houses, 
m-hen  they  keep  and  remain  eatable 
for  years;  they  are  cooked  alive  by 
being  thrown  into  boiling  water  co- 
piously mixed  with  salt  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  after  which  their 
heads,  feet,  and  mings  are  plucked 
off,    and   their  bodies   freed  from 
the  salt;  or   they   are    boiled,    or 
st«w«d,  or  fried  in  butter,  and  so 
spread  on  unleavened  bread;  or  tliey 
are  ground  to  flour  in  hand-mills, 
or  pounded  into  powder  in  stone 
lAortars;  the  flour  and  the  powder, 
osnaUy  mixed  with  oom-flour,  are 
made  into  a  dough  by  kneading  them 
with  water,    and  then  baked  into 
cakes  or  bread;  or  the  powder  is 
sprinkled  with  milk  and  so  consumed 
{Herod.  IV.  172).    They  aro  eaten 
both  in  years  of  famine  and  of  plen- 
ty, and  in  seasons  of  scarcity  they 
form  not  rarely  the  only  nourishment 
for  whole  tribes  (DM.  Sie.  m.  29); 


they  are  relished  by  the  natives, 
especially  at  breakfast,  though  more 
often  by  the  poor  than  by  the  rich, 
and  more  by  the  Arabs  than  the 
Turks;  they  are  neither  disagreeable 
in  taste  which    resembles  that  of 
shrimps  and  prawns  or  sprats,  nor,  as 
a  rule,  iigurious  to  health;  often  they 
have  even  been  employed  medicinal- 
ly, and  taken  with  wine,  have  been 
considered   efficacious  against    the 
sting  of  scorpions    (Dt'oiC,  H.   57). 
Hence  they  are  commonly  offered  in 
the  market,  or  ordinarily  sold  in  shops 
by  the  measure,  either  in  sacks  and 
baskets,  ordrawnonstrings,  and  they 
find  ready  purchasers.    The  Jews  in 
Yemen  buy  and  eat  them  fireely,  and 
believe  that  locusts  are  the  <*birds" 
i'hs)  which  God  sent  the  Israelites 
as  food  in  the  desert;  and  this  ques- 
tionable opinion  is  shared  by  some 
western  scholars  (asLudolf,Kiebuhr, 
and  Okeu).   It  is  remarkable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai,  where  the  Hebrews  are  said  to 
liave  received  the  dietary  laws,  are 
the  only  Bedouins  ''who  do  not  use 
the  liKUst  as  an    article  of  food" 
{Burckhardt,  Bedouins,  p.  876):  how- 
ever, the  dietary  laws  of  the  Penta- 
teuch were  not  given  in  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Sinai,  but  in  Palestine,  and 
were  suggested  by  much  later  habits 
and  exigencies. 

While  our  author  was  following 
the  guidance  of  Deuteronomy,  he 
coupled  the  prohibition  of  the  un- 
lawful animals  with  the  simple  in- 
junction, "Of  their  flesh  you  must  not 
eat,  and  their  carcass  you  must  not 
touch*'  (vers.  8,  11);  but  now,  taking 
his  own  path,  he  is  unable  to  con- 
ceal a  more  advanced  age  and  a  moro 
developed  sjrstem.  He  ordains  repea- 
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chagav  after  its  kind.     23.  But  all  other  winged  creeping 
things  which  have  four  feet,  shall  be  an  abomination  to 


tedly,  ''Whoever  touches  their  car- 
cass shall  he  unclean  until  the  even- 
ing; and  whosoever  hears  ought  of 
their  carcass,  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  he  unclean  until  the  evening^* 
(vers.  24,  25,  28,  31,  40,  41).  Thus  a 
nice  gradation  is  established  between 
touching  and  carrying  an  unclean 
carcass,  and  a  decided  ceremonialism 
is  everywhere  manifest;  for  the  le- 
vitical  spirit  had  hegun  to  pervade 
religion  and  all  relations  of  life.  But 
an  additional  and  a  very  remarkable 
difference  is  apparent.  Another  le- 
vitical  legislator  was  not  satisfied 
with  measures  of  lustration  so  lenient, 
in  cases  of  defilement  by  unclean  car- 
casses ;  he  looked  even  upon  involun- 
tary or  inadvertent  pollution  as  an  of- 
fence to  be  expiated  by  a  signal  act  of 
religious  penance;  and  he  ordained  a 
sin-offering  for  any  such  emergenc3'' 
whatever  (v.  2, 3).  How  this  rigorous 
and  oppressive  law  was  abandoned, 
has  been  pointed  out  in  another  place 
(see  Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  41,  42,  509). 

Philological  Remarks.  —  The 
meaning  of  the  term  rrrr,  7*9  cannot 
be  doubtful  as  regards  the  language, 
whatever  difficulties  it  may  offer  with 
respect  to  the  sense:  it  is  "a  creeping 
thing  with  wings^' ;  the  Sept,  renders 
literally  epncTd  Td>v  ne'eivdiv ;  and  so 
(hdi.  and  Jonath,  kk*7^  KTrr-*;  Bunsen 
not  inaptly  **alles  geflugelte  Klein - 
gethier^ ;  inaccurately  Vulg.  onine  de 
volucribus;  Luther  'Sras  sich  reget 
unter  den  Vdgeln";  Rotenm,  insecta 
salientia ;  indistinctly  ificAaWf>"alles 
Mittelding  von  Geflugeltem";  Kach' 
manides  explains,  "The  winged  crea- 
tures with  four  legs,  the  neck  and 
head  of  which  are  bent  downward, 
as  in  reptiles,  and  do  not,  as  in 
birds,  rise  upward'*;  but  he  omits  to 


give  instances  of  animals  so  peculiar; 
Jonathan  who,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  inserts  after  these  words,  **the 
species  of  flies,  and  the  species  of 
wasps,  and  the  species  of  bees"(comp« 
Talm.  Chull.  65,  66),  adds  at  the  end 
"but  bee-honey  may  be  eaten";  for 
Jewish  tradition,  though  as  a  rule 
strictly  adhering  to  the  canon ,  that 
whatever   comes   from  an  unclean 
creature  is  itself  unclean  (see  supra 
p.  129),  declared  the  honey  of  bees 
unobjectionable,  because  it  is  not  the 
direct  produce  of  the  insects,but  a  pre- 
paration from  the  gathered  juices  of 
herbs  (comp.  Taim.  Bechor.  7^;  Mai" 
mon.  De  Cib.  Yet.  IIL  3;  Tor.  Deah 
§  81.  8).  —  Inver.  42,  Targ.  Jonath. 
renders  the  words  'r^  rs-K  W  "^Vm  br 
"all  that  go  upon  all  four  from  the 
serpent  to  the  centiped  (or  miUiped 
hzx)  >^'hich  has  many  feet**  (a  class 
connecting  the  Crustacea  with  the 
insects);  while  the  Talmud  (ChuU. 
67**)  understands  by  js-n  W  "^^  the 
scorpion,  which  belongs  to  the  spider- 
tribe.  Hence  the  phrase  "going  upon 
all  four**  72r^  ^7  *;^in,  as  in  some  mo- 
dem languages,  evidently  pointed  to 
the  low  or  crawling  movement  of  the 
body  near  the  ground,  rather  than 
to  the  exact  number  of  feet:  there- 
fore,  whereas  in  ver.  20  it  is  taken 
literally,  it  is  in  the  foUowing  verse 
unmistakably  applied  to  insects  with 
six  legs,  although  these  creatures  are 
inmiediately  afterwards  described  as 
c-5;-  7i-K  r^TK,  which  words  per- 
mit no  other  interpretation  than  just 
"four  legs."  —  The  correct  reading 
(in  ver.  2 1)  is  unquestionably  the  Keri 
c-7-2  -'^  -im,  not  the  Kethiv  '*3  li^-w. 
The  decisive  argument  against  the 
latter  reading  is,  that  it  is  opposed  to 
fact  and  nature,    for  locusts  have 
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you;   24,  And  by  these  you  are  rendered  unclean;  whoso- 
ever touches  their  carcass  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even- 


**VT^  above  their  feet  to  leap  there- 
with" (tee  infra).  The  sense  of  ^  is 
expressed  by  aU  ancient  translators; 
^  is  found  in  the  Samaritan  codex, 
and  in  many  mannscripts  of  Kennic 
and  De  Bossi  (oomp.  Yar.  Lect.  L  94, 
95);  while  the  reading  i(^,  taken  in 
its  usual  sense,  would  be  utterly  un- 
intelligible in  the  context,  though  it 
has  been  expressed  by  Luther  a.  o.,  and 
supported  by  early  Jewish  casuists 
who  translate,  "which,  though  hav- 
ing no  c~ro  at  the  time,  grow  them 
later**  {Talm,  OhuU.  65*).  If  icV  is  to 
be  retained,  it  must  be  considered  as 
identical  in  meaning  with  ^,  and 
as  differing  from  it  merely  in  ortho- 
graphy; it  is  not  impossible,  as  has 
been  coi^ectured,  that  4^,  being  in 
ancient  times  often  written  irV,  withK 
oiiosum  (see  Gramm.  IL  p.  59),  was 
in  some  cases,  by  a  questionable  ap- 
plication of  fcrtp/to  defeetiva^  written 
/?.  Certain  it  is ,  that  the  same  Ke- 
thiv  and  Keri  (i<*?  and  *V)  occur  in 
several  other  passages  also,  where 
the  Keri  ^  is  required  by  the  sense 
(Exod.XKLS ;  Lev.  XXY.  30 ;  1 8am. 
n.  3;  IsaL  IX.  2);  whUe  in  others  (as 
Job  XLL4)  the  Kethiv  i<^  and  i  n  others 
again  (as  1  Sam.XX.  2)  the  Keri  a6  is 
preferable  (comp.also  2  8amJLVIIL12 
— Keth.nV;,Ker.*j;  HicJLll— Ketb. 
^,  other  reading  rAn;  and  on  the  Ma- 
soretic  interchange  of  i6  or  ^  with  %^ 
see  Geiger^t  JQd.  Zeitsehr.  yL  21— 
31).  Ko  uncertainty  is  possible  as  to 
the  entire  phrase  in  which  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  locusts  is  set  forth, 
W  pa  f  :V  r^-^  V>ws  trro  'h  nw 
T-urr,  that  is  literaUy,  'Srhich  have 
thighs  above  their  feet  to  leap  there- 
with upon  the  earth**.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, (1.)  Those  words  do  not  de- 
scribe the  locusts'  legs  generally,  but 


only  the  third  or  hindmost  pair,  for 
these  alone  differ  in  their  use  and 
structure  from  the  legs  of  other  in- 
sects. (2.)  Tl)ese  legs  consist  indeed, 
like  those  of  all  insects,  of  three 
joints  and  no  more,  but  the  second 
joint,  which  is  above  the  iani  or  the 
series  of  smaller  segments  terminat- 
ing thefoot,  is,  in  locusts,  particularly 
long  and  powerful,  and  is  used  by 
them  to  stem  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  by  these  means  to  leap 
considerably,  in  some  instances  200 
times  their  tail  length  (comp.  Job 
XXXIX.  20).  (3.)  This  second  joint 
must  be  understood  by  0*9^0,  which 
fully  admits  this  sense  (see  Comm. 
on  Levit.  L  478),  while  the  lowest 
set  of  joints,  or  the  tarsi,  is  appro- 
priately expressed  by  hy\  the  foot  in 
the  stricter  sense.  (The  Arabs  call 
the  two  springing  legs  simply  feei^ 
Kieb,  Arab.  1 70.)  Therefore,  the  words 
under  discussion  might  be  thus  pa- 
raphrased: —  the  insects  that  have 
in  their  hindmost  legs  the  second 
joint,  or  that  above  the  proper  foot, 
so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  leap  there- 
with upon  the  earth.  Impossible 
meanings  have  been  attributed  to  the 
words  rhyh  hm:  they  have  been 
explained  to  signify  ''over  and  above** 
or  "besides  the  feet**,  yielding  the 
translation  "^U  that,  besides  the  feet, 
have  two  hind-legN**  (so  Sommer, 
Bibl.  Abb.  1. 259,  Bunsen,  Luzzatto), 
as  if  'h  Vtvs  could  ever  have  that 
meaning  (Isai.  YI.  2  is  no  parallel  at 
all),  and  as  if  the  locusts  alone  of 
the  class  Tryr.  y^  had  six  feet;  or 
"above  the  four  ordinary  legs,  near 
the  neck**  (as  Rashi,  Bartenurah,  and 
other  Jewinh  writers  surprisingly  in- 
terpret), whereas  the  springing  legs 
are  the  lowest  or  last,  and  not  the 
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log.   25.  And  whosoever  bears  ought  of  their  carcass,  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  evening. 


highest  pair  on  the  thorax  (comp. 
AristoL  De  Part.  An.  TV,  vi.  5);  or 
^^rising  above  the  proper  legs'^  that 
it  (as  Bochart,  MichaeliSi  and  others 
explain),  the  locusts  have  besides  the 
four  legs  upon  which  they  walk  or 
creep  along,  two  much  larger  and 
higher  springing  legs,  which,  if  the 
creatures  sit  or  walk,  not  only  pro- 
ject above  the  proper  legs,  but  also 
above  the  back;  but  (1.)  d'T^s  cannot 
mean  the  entire  legs  including  the 
three  parts  or  joints,  for  they  are  in- 
variably expressed  by  c-V;-^,  and  (2.) 
the  elliptical  sense  attributed  toD*7*o 
T-jj-V  hrv^  is  entirely  against  the  He- 
brew usage.  Most  of  the  interpreters 
render  the  words  so  literally  that 
their  translations  are  not  less  in- 
distinct than  the  Hebrew  original 
itself  (Sept.  &  £/et  qhlIXt^  d^mxtpoy 
Tttiv  zoofuv  a'jToiv;  Onkel.,  Jonath., 
Engl.  Vers.,  **that  have  legs  above 
their  feet'*,  Dathe,  De  Wette,  a.  o.); 
the  Vulgate  expresses  the  sense  im- 
perfectly (habet  longiora  retro  crura), 
entirely  omitting  r*5;-5  Vrr'a;  and 
Luther  erroneously  (*'und  nicht  mit 
zweien  Beinen  auf  Erden  hiipfet'S 
nee  supra) : — y^  refers  to  zrrz  which 
is  feminine  (comp.  Am.  111.  12),  for 
the  locusts  leap  by  means  of  the 
middle  joint,  not  by  the  proper  foot 
(or  tarsi),  which  is  short  and  weak. 
The  reading  err:,  therefore,  in  tbe 
Samaritan  Codex  and  some  manu- 
scripts, is  not  acceptable. 

Just  as  the  Arabs  eat  some  kinds 
of  locusts  and  reject  others,  and  as 
tbe  Persians  even  divide  all  locusts 
into  **law  f ul**  and  *'forbidden"  classes, 
to  the  levitical  legislator  permitted 
to  the  Hebrews  only  someof  the  luai^ 
genera  wbich  bave  frequently,tbough 
aumewhat  conflictingly,  been  descri- 


bed by  old  and  modem  travellers  and 
naturalists.  These  distinguish  the 
green  and  the  yellow ,  the  red  and 
tbe  grey,  the  light  and  fat,  the  flying 
and  the  leaping  locust ;  and  the  sub- 
genera are  so  numerous,  that  an  ap- 
proximate identification  of  the  four 
species  mentioned  in  our  text  is  per- 
haps all  that  can  ever  be  expected. 
*As  a  rule,  the  larger  kinds  only,  which 
are  comprised  under  the  old  generic 
nameof  Acridia,  are  eaten;  they  have 
short  antennae  not  pointed  at  the 
end ,  and  their  prothorax  is  knobbed 
underneath  and  raised  above.  The 
'female  of  the  **Muken"  i^J/U)  is  espe- 
cially esteemed  both  as  palatable  and 
nutritious.  It  is  well  known  that  lo- 
custs are  the  favourite  food  of  fowls, 
pigs,  and  monkeys,  but  above  all  of 
some  birds,  as  the  starling  and  red 
thrush  (turdus  roseus),  and  especially 
the  Samarmar  or  Samarmogiyty^J),  a 
black  bird  somewhat  larger  than  oar 
sparrow,  which  devours  a  vast  num- 
ber, and  kills  many  more ,  whence  it 
is  kept  and  scrupulouslj'  protected 
in  provinces  liable  to  the  locust 
plague;  for  a  similar  reason,  jack- 
daws were,  in  Thessaly  and  lllyria, 
fed  at  the  public  expense,  because 
they  destroy  both  the  eggs  of  the  lo- 
custs and  their  young  brood  (comp. 
JeL  Nat.  An.  III.  12;  P/in,  X1.29or85 ; 
BiUer,  Erdkunde,  VUI.  796,  798, 804). 
1  .The  n^*y(f  rom  r:**  to  he  muHip/iedf 
to  be  manjf)  seems  to  point  with  some 
distinctness  to  the  '^ligratory  lo- 
cus ts"(acridium  migratorium  or  gryl  • 
lus  gregarius),  which  often  fly  in 
stupendous  swarms  over  various  parts 
of  Asia  and  elsewhere,  vomcioosly 
devastating  all  vegetation  (see  Comm* 
on  Ex.  pp.  160—163);  ''like  the  lo- 
custs in  multitude"  (s-^V  rrs-ica)  was 
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Aproverbial  phrase  used  to  denote  vast 
niunben  (Judg.  YL5;  YII.  12;  comp. 
Jer.XLyL23;LLU;Kali.in.l5,17); 
and  the  migratory  locust  is  still  called 
by  the  same  name  (ns'-ic)  in  some  parts 
of  Asia  (Nieb.  Arab.  p.  XXXYIQ. 

8.  The  b;^^  (Arom  the  Chaldee  root 
to  eansumej  perhaps  kindred  with  the 
Hebrew  3>\a),  is  the  ««Devourer"  (like 
p^  and'V^n,  see  in/ra)^  a  large  and 
destmctive  kind,  which  it  would  be 
mere  hazard  to  define,  especially  as 
the  word  bt^  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  same  applies  3.  to  hirn  (comp. 
Arab.  J*-^  ^o  runrapidfy)ihe  **Lea- 
per",  evidently  an  onwinged  species, 
the  eggs  of  which,  if  worn  at  the  ear, 
were  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  against 
ear-ache  (Mishn.  8habb.  YL  10). 

And  4.  the  zir,  (comp.  Arab.  i_rf\^ 
to  caver  or  hide)  seems  to  mean  a 
class  of  locusts  which  cover  the 
ground  so  completely  as  to  Mde  it; 
they  resemble,  therefore,  the  n^*^ic  in 
their  prodigious  swarms,  but  dififer 
from  it  in  being  unwinged ;  though 
small  and  insignificant  in  appearance 
(Num.  XUI.  33 ;  Isai.  XL.  22),  they 
may  become  a  scourge  laying  waste 
the  fields  (2  Chr.  YU.  13);  and  they 
were  certainly  so  common  that  they 
were  used  as  the  generic  term,  not 
only  for  the  clean  but  for  all  locusts 
ingeneral(iri>^i.ChullJn.7 ;  YIIL 1 ; 
Terum.  X.  »;  Edejj.  YU.  2;  VHI.  4). 

How  far  these  criteria  aflbrd  a  ba- 
sis for  exact  identifications,  may  ea- 
sily be  estimated,  if  our  imperfect 
knowledge  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject be  considered.  Yet  for  the  sake 
of  completeness  we  subjoin  a  survey 
of  the  principal  coigectures  that  have 
been  ventured. 

1.  n^*^  —  Samar^  Onk^Jom^Sifra, 
Talm.  Ka*t  (Hebr.  z'i  perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  designation  for  lo- 
custs. Am.  YII.  1 ;  Nah.III.  17 ;  Arab. 
^W)t  or'tu'ts,  a  kind  of  locust  having 


neither  tail  nor  *^ump''  (i.  e.  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head  does  not 
rise,  hump-like,  between  the  anten- 
nae), whether  the  head  be  round  or 
oblong  (comp.  Taim.  Chull.  65,  Be- 
rach.40*»;  Sot.  49*»;  Taan,22^);  Syr. 
Ksop  (locust  generally;  comp.  ^^.^ 
io  leapf  to  run  m  gaiop);  Ar.  ji^v 
Gocust);  iSi^p/.ppouxoc;  rv/j^.bruchus; 
Gr,  Fen.  dxpCc ;  Engl.  Fi^rf .locust,  Daihe 
locusta,  Michael,  Heuschrecken  nach 
der  ersten  H&utung,  Luzz.  locusta. 

2.  w^c  —  Onk.^  Syr.  K|'«n,  Jon.  Kfwrr, 
Sifra,  Talm,  (ChuU.  65)\«n,  Sept. 
drrdxTjc,  Fulg.  attacus;  Talm,  (Chull. 
65,  66)  ''a  species  having  a  hump 
but  no  tail";  Gr.  Fen.  Tzdpwo^  (gryl- 
lus  eversor)  Saad.  and  Abus.  U.«> 
(dybbe  or  dybben,  a  winged  species  not 
eaten  by  the  Arabs  because  unwhole- 
some, Nieb.  Arab.  p.  172);  £bn  Ezra 
"Bockscaler**  (tnp^can^  -pa) ;  Ar.Erp. 
^^yti)  (comp.  Onk.,  8yr.);  Engl.  Fers. 
bald  locust;  Michael.  Heuschrecken 
nach  der  zweiten  Hfiutung. 

3.  Virn  —  Onk.^  Syr.,  Saad.,  Abus., 
Ar.  Erp.,  »Yi^\  Jon.,  Sifra,  Taim. 
(Chull.  65**),  » j-r:  or  W: ;  Taim.  1.  c 
a  species  having  both  a  *'hump"  and 
a  tail;  Samar.  r^s*^  (ihe.nailiing  or 
leaping  locust);  Sept.  i9i0|jid^rjc,  and 
Fulg.  ophiomachus  ('*the  serpent- 
killer"),  an  unwinged  species  attack- 
ing serpents  in  the  neck;  comp.  Piin. 
XI.  29  or  35 ;  Gr.  Fen,  drriXa^oc  (comp. 
Arist.  Hist.  Nat.  Y.  xvn.  2;  xxiv.  3; 
POn.  XXIX.  4  or  29,  adversantur 
scorpionibus  locustarum  minumae 
sine  pennis,  quos  attelebos  vocant; 
Cyriii.  and  ffieron.  ad  Kah.  HI.  17); 
Engl.  Fers.  beetle;  Michael.  Heu- 
schrecken nach  der  drittenHilutung; 
Bunsen^  Qrashupfer  (Giyllus  verru- 
civorus  or  papus). 

4.29n— 5'am.,  0»A'.,k2^;  Jon.  K^r$ 
ic:rr:  rm  (a  kind  of  locust  called 
Kidduna),  or  (in  Num.  and  Isai.  IL 
cc.)  wrsg;  Sifra  7— »»  (the  "Leaper"); 
Talm.  (1.  c.)  ^ir-u,  or  a  species  having 
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4&  tail  but  no  ''hump*' ;  Sept,  dxp(c, 
Vulg,  locusta;  SaatL,  Jr,  Erp,  ^jJa^^ 
and  in  Num.  1.  c  j|^ ,  the  general 
name  for  locust;  £ngL  Vers,  grass- 
hopper; Michael,  Heuschrecke  nach 
der  viertenH&utung;  Luzzaiio  grillo; 
Bunsen  Heupferd. 

Some  translators  (as  Luther,  Datbe, 
De  Wette,  and  Zunz),  attempting  no 
version  whatever,  retain  the  Hebrew 
t^rms,  and  we  have  partially  followed 
their  example.  The  fourfold  addition 
of  la-nsV  or  "jna-isV  may  be  explained 
from  passages  like  Joel  1.4  and II.  25, 
where  as  sub-genera  of  h^-^k  are  men- 
tioned Bti,  p^*,  and  V-crr  (comp.  Ex. 
X.  13,  19  with  Ps.  LXXVni.  46 ;  CV. 
34;  see  also  1  Ki.  VUI.  37;  Nah.  IH. 
15,  16;  2  Chr.  VL  28);  although  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prove,  that 
the  four  terms  both  in  Joel  and  in 
our  passage  merel3'  represent  four 
different  metamorphoses  or  ages  of 
the  chief  or  migratory  kind  of  locust 
(so  Credner  and  Meier  on  Joel  U.  cc., 
Michaeiii) ;  in  our  law  certainly  the  in- 
sertion of  '*after  its  kind"  which  fol- 
lows each  name  militates  against  such 
an  opinion  (comp.  Oedmann,  Samm- 
lungen,  II.  113«^^.;  llUzig  on  Joel).— 
rhuk*.  (in  ver.  24 ,  ^'and  by  these  you 
are  rendered  unclean**)  clearly  points 
to  the  preceding  injunctions  —  to 
those  on  the  "winged  creeping  things" 
(vers.  20  sqq,)\  it  is  possibly  even 
meant  as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole 
anterior  section  on  the  unclean  quad- 
rupeds, fishes,  birds,  and  r^:rr  7*7; 
for  the  detail  with  respect  to  this 
last  class  of  creatures  (vers.  21  sqq,) 
was  probably  the  earliest  addition 
made  to  the  original  law  as  preserved 
in  Deuteronomy  (see  p.  125).  It  is  im- 
possible to  refer  rVuVi  to  the  /b/Zoir- 
img  verses  (so  Biphra,  Raschi,  Luz- 
xatto),  because,  in  that  case,  the  com- 
mands on  "winged  creeping  things'* 
would  be  incomplete,  as  they  would 
be  witboat  provisions  with  respect 


to  touching  or  carrying  their  car^ 
casses;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
commands  on  the  unclean  quadrupeds 
(vers.  26  sqq,)  would  have  such  regu- 
lations twice,  and  in  the  identical 
words  (vers.  24, 25,  and  vers.  27, 28).  -- 
Later  Judaism,  holding  the  washing 
of  garments  insufficient  when  car- 
casses of  unclean  animals  have  been 
carried,  supposed  that,  in  such  cases, 
the  command  of  bathing  the  body  is 
always  implied  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  is  only  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  (in  vers.  25,  28,  40;  so  £bn 
Ezra,  Nachman.,  a.  o.);  indeed  some 
Codices  of  Kennicot  and  the  Sama- 
ritan text  add  in  vers.  25  and  40, 
a-«a  Trm  after  mas  S25-,  and  in  ver. 
40  some  copies  of  the  Sept.  insert  xal 
Xo'jiexai  DSati  (comp.  He  Rossi  Var. 
Lect.  I.  95).     Considering  the  full 
and  studiedly  minute  detail  of  our 
chapter,  it  is  not  probable  that  so 
import|int  an  ii^unction  would  have 
been  suppressed,  had  it  been  deemed 
requisite;  even  in  describing  the  lus- 
trations necessaiy  after  having  eaten 
of  an  unclean  carcass ,  the  text  makes 
no  mention  of  bathing;  it  uses  in  fact 
the  identical  formula  with  regard  to 
carrying  and  eating  (ver.  40) ;  and 
even  Ebn  Ezra  (on  ver.  39),  evidently 
weighing  this  circumstance,  remarks 
that  "he  who  carries  the  carcass  of 
an  asy,  defiles  himself  as  much  as  he 
who  eats  of  it,  since  both  carry  it 
alike,  the  one  externally,  the  other 
internally.*'   Yet  the  vast  difference 
between  these  two  modes  of  "car- 
rying carcass**  could  not  fail  to  strike 
Ebn  Ezra  himself,  and  he  declared 
soon  afterwards  (on  ver.  42),  with 
other  Jewish  authorities ,  that  "the 
consumed  food  turns  to  flesh  in  the 
body  of  the  consumer"  (see  p.  124).  It 
is  only  in  a  later  section  that  bathing 
is  prescribed  after  partaking  of  un- 
lawful food;  it  is  there  insisted  upon 
with  manifest  emphasis  (XYIL  169 
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26.  Every  beast  whatsoever  that  is  hoofed,  but  is  not 
dovenfooted y  nor  chews  the  cud,  shatt be  unclean  to  you: 
every  one  that  touches  them  shall  be  unclean.  27.  And  all 
animals  that  go  upon  their  paws ,  among  all  the  beasts  that 
go  on  four,  tliejsAali  be  unclean  to  you;  whosoever  touches- 


16;  see  mfra  notes  on  .yen.  89,  40); 
and  it  is  ordained  in  several  other 
oases  of  defilement,  either  alone  or 
together  with  washing  of  garments 
(see  '*The  Laws  of  Purification"  be- 
fore ch.  Xn).  Babbinioal  interpre- 
tation decided  that  defilement  is 
caused  in  aU  cases  by  carrying  away 
or  remoTing  an  unclean  carcass,  whe- 
ther it  be  touched  or  not;  but  that 
in  case  of  merely  hearing  without 
removing  it,  defilement  ensues  only 
if  it  has  been  touched  (comp.  Rash' 
bam  on  ver*  28)  —  which  subtle  dis- 
tinction is  without  Biblical  support ; 
so  Jomaik,  troTn,  Michaelis  **wer  es 
wegtrflgt,  es  auf  die  S^ite  zu  schaf- 
fen'*,  Luszatto  chiunque  alza  (anche 
senza  contatto)  del  loro  cadavere. 
—  Undeanness  is  caused  by  carry- 
ing any /»i)r/f  on  of  the  carcass,  er^sr;, 
and  not  only  by  taking  up  the  whole 
body,  er^  nc;  the  latter  reading  oc- 
curs in  vers.  28  and  40,  and  is,  in  our 
passage,  expressed  by  the  Sept.  and 
Syr.,  and  found  in  some  Codd.;  the 
difference  is  unimportant,  since  both 
readings  nearly  coincide  in  sense.  . 

SO — Sil«  The  quadrupeds  have 
before  been  treated  of  (vers.  2  —  8), 
and  it  might  seem  with  sufficient 
perspicuity  and  completeness.  How- 
ever, it  appeared  to  the  levitical 
author,  that  quadrupeds  had  in- 
deed been  fkdly  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  diet;  but  this 
aspect  was  to  him  of  minor  impor- 
tance compared  with  ritual  clean- 
ness or  undeanness  in  connection 
with  food;  therefore,  he  inserted,  from 
this  latter  point  of  view,  some  cha- 
racteristic regulations  with  respect 


to  quadrupeds  both  of  the  doven- 
footed  and  the  one-hoofed  orders  (bi> 
sulca  and  solidungula,  ver.  26),  and 
to  those  ftimished  with  claws  (un* 
guiculata,  ver.  27).  He  speaks  of  the 
undean  species  only;    he  does  not 
even   mention    eating;    he    forbids 
touching  and  canying  the  dead  bo-    • 
dies ;  and  prescribes ,  in  cases  of  de- 
filement, the  same  lustrations  as  be- 
fore, viz.  undeanness  tiU  the  evenings 
and  washing  of  garments,  but  not 
bathing  of  the  person  (see  supra).  He 
certainly  deserves  the  credit  of  strict 
consistency.    It  is  weU-known  that 
all  the  proper  camivora  and  the  ro- 
dentia  are  unguiculated ;  but  in  some 
of  their  species  the  hands  and  feet 
are  so  united  with  the  limbs  above, 
that  the  animal  bears  upon  its  soles, 
that  is,  *^alks  upon  its  palms"  (-f^r: 
res  V?),  whereby  it  acquires  a  firmer 
footing,  bat  loses  in  agility;  these  are 
the  pianHgrades,  to  which  belong  the 
insectivora  (as  hedge-hog  and  mole), 
the  bear,  the  dephant,  and  the  hip- 
popotamus.   But  in  other  cases,  the 
bones  of  the  feet  are  so  connected 
with  those  above  as  to  form  with 
them  nearly  a  continuous  line,  in 
which  case  the  animal  rests  soldy 
upon  the  points  of  the  toes;  these 
are  the  digitigrades^  to  which  belong 
most  of  the  camivora,  as  the  cat^  the 
dog,  the  lion,  and  the  wolf.  Whether 
our  text  separates  these  two  kinds 
of  animals,  or  whether  it  groups 
some  of  the  latter  kind  with  the  for- 
mer, cannot  be  dedded;  certain  it  is 
that  Jewish  tradition  confounds  both, 
and  reckons  among  the  plantigrades 
both  the  bear  and  the  lion* 
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their  carcass,  shall  be  unclean  until  the  evening ;  28.  And 
he  that  bears  their  carcass,  must  wash  his  clothes,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  evening :  they  shall  be  unclean  to  you. 

29.  And  these  shall  be  to  you  the  most  unclean  among 
the  creeping  things,  that  creep  upon  the  earth :  the  weasel 


PhilolooicalBemarks. —  The  par- 
ticle \>  in  -^:V  (ver.  26)  has  the  force 
of  generality  comprising  all  the  ani- 
mals of  the  class  mentioned  (comp. 
vers.  42,  46;  V.  3,  4;  XVI.  16;  Gen. 
IX.  10 ;  Ex.  XXVni.  38 ;  Num.  XVIH. 
9) ;  or  it  may  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  ''in  reference  to"  (Oram.  §  105.  S); 
it  is  in  any  case  unnecessary  to  adopt 
the  easier  and  therefore  suspicious 
reading  V^^,  offered  by  several  codi- 
ces, and  conveyed  by  some  trans- 
lations (as  the  Syr.) :  the  Sept.,  com- 
bining both  readings,  renders  xal  iv 
:tdci  (•-rV?.).  —  Misled  by  the  erro- 
neous conception  of  rc-t  c— cr,  which 
was  supposed  always  to  mean  "to 
have  a  parted  hoop\  whereas  it  often 
signifies  'Ho  be  hoofed**  in  general 
(see  on  ver.  3),  many  translators  have 
failed  to  express  the  correct  sense  of 
the  twenty-sixth  verse;  some  under- 
stand animals  "that  divide  the  hoof 
but  are  not  thoroughly  clovenfooted'*, 
such  as  the  camel  wax  considered  to  be 
(so  Onkel.,  Engl.  Ven^.,  De  Wette, 
a.  o.,  see  supra  p.  134);  the  Septua- 
gint,  assuming  a  mistake  in  the  He- 
brew text,renders  rTZ's  r:nc  ?C7^  by  xal 
^vu)^t9tljpac  6v'j)^(C&i,  omitting  nine; 
and  others  unscrupulously  leave  out 
rrsr^t  rc*rs  irrs  -nc  (>o  Dathe).  — 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  unclean 
animals  defile  by  their  touch  only 
when  dead,  in  whatever  way  they  may 
have  died  or  may  have  been  killed 
(Rashb.,  Kachman.  a'a'r-g  7*2  e*r«  7s), 
for  asses,  horses,  camels,  and  other 
"onclean**  animals  could  be  freely 
employed;  many  codices  have  indeed 
or^as  instead  of  en>  {De  Jio$si\  Yar. 
Iieet.  L  95);  and  tlie  Saddaceet  ac- 


tually extended  the  prohibition  to 
the  living  animals  (comp.  Ebn  Ezra 
in  loc,  see  also  supra  p.  129).  —  The 
words  rta  hy  ^^m  denote  the  planti- 
grade animals,  having  a  foot  like  a 
hand  (ra,  comp.  1  Sam.  XXV.  29; 
Sept.  kTzX  )^eipdiv  a'jT<uv ;  Targ.  Onkel. 
rrrr^  V7;  Jouath.  '»'rr»  W). 

S9— S9.  Of  the  large  class  of 
"creeping  things"  (irv),  which  areaU 
unclean,  only  those  with  wings  have 
hitherto  been  considered  (vers.  20 — 
25);  but  those  "creeping on  the  earth" 
could  not  be  passed  over  in  a  code 
meant  to  serve  as  a  complete  guide 
(see  p.  51).  Among  the  latter  class, 
certain  species  were  held  to  be  pre- 
eminently polluting,  and  appeared  to 
require  regulations  of  exceptional 
strictness.  They  are  here  introduced 
so  exclusively  in  reference  to  leviti- 
cal  purity,  that  eating,  which  is  out 
of  the  question,  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. We  have  before  pointed  out 
the  character  of  these  extraordinary 
ordinances  (p.  102);  they  will  be  suf- 
ficiently understood  from  the  Sum- 
mary and  the  translation ;  and  no  one 
can  fail  to  be  struck  by  their  casuistic 
minuteness  and  subtlety.  A  few  re- 
marks only  are  needed  in  this  place. 
Touching  the  carcass  of  the  eight 
animals  causes  uncleanness  tiU  the 
evening;  and  carrying  it  probably  re- 
quires washing  of  garments,  though 
that  contingency  is  not  mentioned. 
Vessels  of  wood  and  metal ,  and  stuffs 
and  textures  of  any  kind,  upon  or  into 
which  such  carcass  Calls ,  are  to  be 
cleansed  by  water;  but  vessels  of 
earthenware,  which  were  unglaxed 
among  the  Hebrews,  are  to  be  broken, 
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and  the  mouse,  and  the  land-lizard  after  its  kind,  30.  And 
the  water-lizard,  and  the  hardun,  and  the  gecko,  and  the 


since  the  nndeaimesB  of  the  carcass  is 
supposed  to  penetrate  into  the  utensils 
through  their  pores  and  to  taint  them 
irremediably  (see  Oomm.  on  Levit.  L 
pp.  548,544) :  in  any  case,  the  contents 
of  the  vessel  become  unfit  for  use. 
Now  if  diry  food  falls  into  an  earthen 
vessel  defiled  by  contact  with  a  car- 
cass, it  is  thereby  not  contaminated ; 
but  if  the  food  has  been  prepared 
with  water,  it  is  considered  to  imbibe 
by  the  moisture  the  unclean  matter 
absorbed  in  the  vessel,andi8  therefore, 
if  put  or  dropped  into  such  utensil, 
forbidden  as  unlawful.  For  similar 
reasons,  any  drink  is  disqualified  that 
is  poured  into  a  vessel  so  polluted,  of 
whatever  material  the  vessel  may  be, 
whether  of  wood,  metal,  or  earthen- 
ware; for  the  fluid  is  in  all  instances 
believed  to  draw  out,  and  to  mingle 
with,  the  latent  impurity.  Analogies 
to  these  peculiar  ordinances  are  not 
wanting.  If  a  Brahman  touches  a 
human  bone  moist  with  oil,  he  can 
onl3'  be  purified  by  bathing;  but  if 
the  bone  is  not  oily,  stroking  a  cow 
suffices,  or  looking  at  the  sun,  in  ad- 
dition to  sprinkling  the  mouth  with 
water  {Manm  Y .  87 ;  see  notes  on  XV. 
1 — 15,  esp.  ver.  12).  A  Mohanmiedan 
is  not  defiled  by  touching  with  a  dry 
hand  a  diy  corpse,  but  is  unclean  if 
either  the  band  or  the  corpse  is  moist 
(Hieb,  Beschreib.  v.  Arab.  p.  40) ;  and 
he  considers  himself  impure  even  by 
the  touch  of  a  dog's  wet  nose  (see 
p.  96).  —  As  the  baking  and  cooking 
utensils  were ,  as  a  rule,  simply  ear- 
thenware, they  were  also  thoroughly 
poUuted  by  the  contact  with  unclean 
carcasses,  and  were  in  such  case  to 
be  broken  in  pieces  as  utterly  unfit 
for  fkirther  use  (see  Comm.  on  Lev. 
L  pp.  482,  488).  The  heat  to  which 


they  are  ordinarily  subjected,  was 
held,  like  the  water  in  other  cases, 
to  preserve  the  impurity  and  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  victuals  prepared 
in  them.  Wells,  cisterns,  and  similar 
receptacles,  are  not  contaminated  by 
carcasses,  because  the  water,  con- 
stantly renewed,  neutralises  or  infini- 
tely dilutes  the  defiling  matter:  whe- 
ther practical  considerations,  such 
as  the  scarcity  of  water  in  eastern 
climates,  helped  to  recommend  this 
apparent  leniency,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide ;  yet  the  carcasses  themselves, 
when  taken  out  of  the  water,  remain 
unclean,  and  defile  those  who  touch 
them.  Dry  seeds  were  considered,  not 
to  be  pervious  to  impurity  by  contact, 
whereas  seeds  soaked  in  water  were 
deemed  to  be  so;  therefore,  the  for- 
mer remained  clean,  if  touched  by  a 
dead  body,  the  latter  were  defiled; 
and  a  similar  distinction  between 
defiling  objects  in  a  dry  and  moist 
state  stiU  prevails  among  the  Arabs 
and  other  nations.  In  this  manner 
the  strange  playfulness  of  these  or- 
dinances is  brought  to  a  fit  conclu- 
sion. They  bespeak  an  age  of  decline, 
when  the  freshness  and  enthusiasm 
which  create  new  ideas  had  vanished. 
Their  non-introduction  by  the  Deu- 
teronomist  is,  therefore,  not  owing 
to  his  "late  time**  supposed  to  have  no 
longer  required  them,  but  to  very 
diif)erent  reasons  (see  p.  126).  That 
the  eight  animals  here  enumerated 
were  looked  upon  as  causing  peon- 
lia^and  intense  defilement  second 
only  to  that  produced  by  a  human 
corpse,  cannot  be  doubted  ftrom  the 
tenour  and  phrasing  of  the  com- 
mands ;  and  the  matter  has  by  Jewish 
tradition  invariably  been  to  consi- 
dered. Aooording  to  the  Talmud  and 
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chom^i  (lizsixd)^  and  the  chameleon.    31.  These  shall  be  to 
yon  the  most  nnclean  among  all  creeping  things:  whosoever 


Targum  Jouathan,  not  only  their 
carcass,  like  that  of  other  unclean 
creatures,  pollutes  both  men  and  ves- 
sels by  mere  contact ,  but  even  their 
skins  are  defiling,  whereas  the  skins 
of  other  unclean  animals  may  be 
freely  touched  and  used(8ee  on  ver8.d9, 
40) ;  they  infect  earthenware  vessels 
even  when  falling  into  them  alive, 
whereas  the  other  "creeping  things" 
cause  pollution  only  if  dead;  and 
stripes  are  forfeited  by  eating  a 
piece  of  their  flesh  not  larger  than  a 
lentil,  whereas  the  seize  of  an  olive 
is  the  ordinary  measure  with  respect 
to  other  unclean  meat  (comp.  Mai- 
man,  De  Cib.  Vet.  II.  6  sqq. ;  Hotting, 
De  Jur.  Hebr.  pp.  209,  224 ;  also  Targ, 
Jtmaih,  in  vers.  29,  31,  32). 

But  why  were  those  creatures  re- 
garded with  such  exceptional  abhor^ 
rence?  Why  were  they  described  and 
treated  as  the  incarnation  and  the 
very  types  of  uncleannessf  This 
question  can  only  be  answered  when 
the  Hebrew  names  have  at  least  ap- 
proximately been  identified^ 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  animal 
— r^n  — ,  tradition  fluctuates  between 
the  mole  and  the  nrcasel\  but  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  for 
this  alone  suits  the  passages  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Talmud  in  which 
that  term  (rrr'^rr)  occurs.  And  the 
weasel  (mustela  vulgaris)  desen-es  in- 
deed to  be  classed  among  the  most  ob- 
noxious animals.  Though  the  smaU- 
est  and  most  slender  of  the  cami- 
Tora,  it  yields  to  none  in  fierce^on- 
rage  and  bold  rapaciousness.  It  some- 
times even  attacks  horses  and  men, 
and  seems  in  the  East  to  have  been 
considered  dangerous  to  sleeping 
children  and  human  corpses  {Talm, 
8habb.  151^;  Ra$hi  on  Taan.  8*). 


Among  the  birds  of  prey,  it  fears  the 
largest  only,  such  as  the  hawk ;  to  the 
others  it  is  no  contemptible  oppo- 
nent; and  it  engages  in  desperate 
fights  with  much  stronger]  quadru- 
peds. It  is  indeed  a  truly  formidable 
robber;  aided  by  its  diminutive  size 
and  remarkable  agility,  it  causes 
fearful  ravages  among  the  smaUer 
mammals,  such  as  mice  and  rats, 
moles  and  hamsters,  hares  and  rab- 
bits, which  it  kills  for  their  blood 
rather  than  their  flesh ;  it  wages  suc- 
cessful war  against  fowls  and  pigeons, 
larks  and  other  birds,  and  all  kinds 
of  insects ;  against  lizards ,  deaf  ad- 
ders, and  water  snakes;  against  fishes 
and  ftogs;  and  it  even  knows  how  to 
obtain  the  flesh  of  the  lobster.  In 
fact,  hardly  any  of  the  smaller  ani- 
mals escape  its  indefatigable  aggres- 
siveness; for  it  is  a  master  in  running 
and  climbing,  jumping  and  swim- 
ming, turning  and  eluding;  it  glides 
into  the  smallest  holes,  and  makes  its 
way  through  the  narrowest  fissures; 
and  it  possesses  every  possible  faci- 
lity for  giving  eflfect  to  its  insatiable 
destructiveness .  In  addition  to  this, 
the  aversion  entertained  against  the 
weasel  was  fostered  by  strange  fables 
and  inventions;  for  instance,  that  it 
conceives  through  the  ear,  and  brings 
forth  it«  3'oung  through  the  mouth 
—  a  fiction  based  on  the  simple  ob- 
servation that  the  mother  carries  her 
very  small  oflspring  from  place  to 
place  in  her  mouth,  as  the  cat  does 
(see  supra  p.  60)  — ;  or  that  its  very 
touch  causes  ulcerous  eruptions,  espe- 
cially in  cows.  If  it  be  added  that 
the  weasel  has  a  strong  and  disagree- 
able smell,  that  it  selects  for  its  re- 
treats mostly  dark  recesses,as  caverns, 
hoUow  clefts  of  walls  and  rocks,  the 
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touches  them,  when  they  are  dead,  shall  be  unclean  until 
the  evening.    32.  And  upon  whatsoever  aityihmg  of  them 


interior  of  dunghills,  the  holes  of  the 
mole  where  it  hides  hright  ohjects 
which  it  delights  in  stealing,  and 
that  it  was  snperstitiously  employed 
for  diyination  (7Vr/m.  8anh.  66*):  it 
win  not  he  difficult  to  account  for  the 
intense  dislike  with  which  it  inspired 
theHehrews.  For,  to  sum  up,  it  is 
rapacious  and  thievish,  drinks  hlood 
with  predelection,  is  repulsive  in 
smell,  and  lives  in  darkness.  All  this 
weighed  too  heavily  with  the  He- 
hrews  to  he  counterbalanced  hy  the 
beneficent  effects  of  the  weasel's  de- 
structiveness,  which  is  largely  direct- 
ed against  rats  and  fieldmice. 

[The  fact,  the  force  of  which 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Arabic 
name  for  mote  is  stiU  ji^  or  S  jJL^,  as 
"t^  is  rendered  by  the  Arabic  trans- 
lators (Saad.,  Abus.,  Ar.  £rp.),  is  out- 
weighed by  the  consideration  that 
not  mole  but  weasel  is  applicable  in 
the  passages  of  the  Kishnah  and 
Talmud ,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
mVvi  kills  other  beasts  of  prey  lar- 
ger than  itself  and  fowls  {Mishn.  To- 
har.  IV.  2,  8;  Chull.  HI.  4;  Tatm. 
GhiilL  52^;  see,  however,  Fesach.S**), 
and  succeeds  mainly  on  account  of 
its  pointed  and  hooked  teeth  with 
which  it  breaks  through  the  skull  and 
iU  skins  (  fa  An.  ChuU.  56*),  that  it  Uves 
in  deadly  enmity  with  the  cat  (Taim. 
flanh.  105*X  i*  of  surprising  shrewd- 
nets  and  cunning,  laps  water  fWmi 
aTessel(ifMfi.  Par.  IX.  3),  and  feeds 
voraciously,  and  even  excessively, 
upon  flesh  {Talm.  Pesach.  9*;  comp. 
Brtkm  1.  c  L  544—549):  yet  it  must 
be  obeerved  that  the  word  ram 
(MiMhL  Moed  Kat.  I.  4),  which  un- 
doubtedly is  mole  (sT»  ?^  ytm  tr-s, 
Tmlm.  in  loc.  6*'^  is  in  the  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem  explained  by  rrVrr  (viz. 
m^  ti  Tmr%  foL  80^  ed.  Krotosch.). 


In  some  other  passages,  the  ''large 
weasel"  or  the  ermine  (mustelaermi- 
nea)  seems  to  be  intended  (Mithn,  Ki> 
laimVIIL5,ir^:on  mVin  mustela  rubro- 
rum;  7aAii3ab.Kam.80*;  comp.Ztfiry- 
sokn^  Zoologie  des  Talmud,  pp.  94, 95). 
nVh(from  -tVn  to  glide,  to  creep  in)  has, 
besides,  been  rendered  moie  by  Bo- 
chart,  Dathe,  Michaelis,  De  Wette, 
Zunz,  a.  o. ;  huifpeaseihy  the  Sept.  (7a- 
Xij)  and  Vulg.(mustela),  OnkeLCK^rWr), 
Syr.(Kr«rr5),and  Jon.(KPwrj?,  comp. 
Taim,  Sanh.  105'),  Bashi  (Tt'Vwr:^ 
moustille)andKimchi(K"WrD%),  Lu- 
ther and  Engl.  Vers.,  Oesen.  (seeThe- 
saur.  pp.474,  475),  Sommer  (Abhand- 
lungen,  L  260—263),  Knobel,  Luz- 
zatto,  Bunsen,  a.  o.] 

2.  The  next  name  —  "iS?  —  is  un- 
doubtedly the  common  moiix^,  or  more 
especially  the  field-mouse.  The  lat- 
ter was  so  much  dreaded  for  the 
ravages  it  causes  in  fields  and  mea- 
dows, that  it  became  the  very  type 
and  picture  of  destruction.  The  word 
mice  is  in  the  Bible  simply  explained 
as  ''destroyers  of  the  earth*'  (1  Sam. 
VI.  5).  When  the  Philistines,  after 
having  seized  the  Ark  of  theOovenant, 
were  smitten  with  pestilential  boils, 
they  sent  as  anofferingof  atonement, 
besides  golden  emerods,golden  figures 
of  mice,  the  former  denoting  the 
special  misfortune  fh>m  which  they 
were  suffering,  the  latter  characte- 
rising that  evil  as  ruinous  devasta- 
tion in  general  (1  Sam.  VI.  5;  comp. 
V.  6);  for  we  are  not  warranted  to 
assume  that  the  Philistines  had  been 
visited  by  a  plague  of  mice  also.  .The 
mouse  was  the  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phic for  destructiveness  (dl9avt9)&6c)t 
"because,  gnawing  at  aU  things,  it 
damages  and  spoils  them**  {Horap. 
I.  50);  and  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  repeat  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
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falls,  when  they  are  dead,  that  shall  be  unclean;  whether 
it  be  any  vessel  of  wood,  or  garment,  or  skin,  or  sack,  what- 


and  modem  writers  as  to  the  fearftil 
haTOC  that  has  often  heen  wrought  by 
the  most  edacious  and  prodigiously 
prolific  field-mice,  engendering  fa- 
mine and  disease,  and  forcing  the 
inhabitants  to  emigrate  (comp.  Boch, 
Hieroz.  I.  lib.  lU.  c.  34).  Among  the 
Greeks,  mice  were  sacred  to  Apollo 
in  his  attribute  as  destroyer  ('Ai:6X- 
X(DV —  cb;  duoXXOc  xd  Ctua*  Macrob, 
Sat.  I.  17).  The  fatal  injury  they  in- 
flict upon  all  kinds  of  fields  was  re- 
cognised in  later  Judaism  by  the  per- 
mission granted  to  proprietors  to 
kiU  them  by  any  means  on  the  middle 
days  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles 
{Talm.  MoedKat.6^  7^;  comp.  Orach 
Ckq/im  §  537.  13);  they  received  the 
appellation  of  "wicked  mice"  (ic^sss 
mrcr),  because,  whenever  they  see 
grain ,  they  caU  all  their  tribe  toge- 
ther and  feast  till  nothing  is  left 
(Taim.  Jer,  Bab.  Mets.  11^);  and  even 
the  common  mice  stood  in  gniat  dis- 
fSavour  because  "an  evil  instinct'*  com- 
pels them  to  gnaw  at  objects  which 
they  cannot  eat ,  as  garments,  wood, 
and  skins,  and  to  bite  even  into  hu- 
man cor])8es;  and  a  person  eating 
food  that  has  been  touched  by  a 
mouse,  was  believed  to  suffer  loss  of 
memory  {Taim,  Uoray.  13;  Shabb. 
151^).  Hence  at  certain  heathen  ntes, 
especially  those  performed  in  honour 
of  the  dead,  the  flesh  of  mice  was 
freely  eaten,  though  it  may  otherwise 
have  been  shunned ;  and  after  the  Ba- 
bylonian exile,  the  Jews,  adding  new 
superstitions  to  their  many  old  forms 
of  idolatry,  practised  that  custom  alaot 
and  conciliated  death,  the  moet  im- 
placable of  all  destroyers,  on  graves 
and  in  cavern  tombs  (Isai.  LXY.  4» 
LXVL  17;  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  376). 
Moreover,  a  thievish  propensity  ma- 
nifSetted  by  pilfering  coins,  rings,  and 


other  bright  objects  (7a/m.Sanh.  29^ 
avoidance  of  day  and  light,  and  a 
predatory  life  in  secret  holes,  prob- 
ably strengthened  the  antipathy 
with  which  the  restless  destructive- 
ness  of  the  mouse  impressed  the 
Hebrews. 

[All  ancient  versions,  we  believe 
without  an  exception,  render  '>a^ 
by  mouse  \  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  understand  tprmginghare 
or  Jerboa  (Dipus  jaculus,  so  Bochart, 
Oesen.,  Bosenm.,  Knobel,  Bunsen, 
a.  o.) ,  a  clean  and  harmless  animal, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  count- 
ed among  the  detested  and  poUuting 
creatures,  and  the  chief  species  of 
which  (Pedetes  caffer)  is  mainly 
found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa 
(comp.  supra  p.  132;  Brehm  1.  c.  IL 
191—194).  Whether  the  etymologi- 
cal meaning  of  "^rr  is  "destroyer  of 
the  field"  or  "of  corn"  (-a  Vs?,  Bo- 
chart, Gesen.,  a.  o.),  must  remain 
undecided.] 

3.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
and  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
Beptiles  are  the  Sauria,  In  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  the  earth^s  histoiy, 
they  peopled  the  water  in  the  hugest 
and  most  wonderful  forms,  and  in 
looking  at  the  petrified  remains  of 
the  Ichthyosaurus  or  the  Pterodac- 
tylus,  we  are  astonished  to  find  that 
these  gigantic  monsters  combine  the 
peculiarities  of  amphibia,  fishes,  and 
birds.  Their  present  representatives 
are  indeed  smaller  in  sixe  and  simpler 
in  structure,  but  stiU  most  remarkable 
for  their  number,  shape,  and  habits.  Of 
the  three  classes  in  which  the  Sau- 
ria are  naturally  divided  —  the  Armed 
lixards  (Loricata),  the  Scaly  lixards 
(Squamati)  and  the  Snake-lixards 
(Annulati),  the  second  have  the  most 
nnmeroos  varieties  and  are  most 
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soever  vessel  it  be^  wherein 
put  into  water,  and  it  shall 

'widelj  difhued,  and  it  it  probably 
fkmilies  of  Scaly  lizards  which  are 
intended  by  the  next  words,  ''and 
the  a|  after  its  kind" :  for  lizard  or 
^'JandHBrocodile"  is  the  most  oniform 
rendering  of  the  ancient  versions; 
and  a  certain  harmless  kind  of  yel- 
low lizard^known  as  lacerta  Aegyptia, 
About  18  inches  long,  living  in  de- 
aertaj^t  never  in  the  water,  and  ea- 
ten by  tome  Bedooin  tribes  in  Africa 
and  Sjrria,  is  stiU  called  dhab  or  dhob 

(«^).  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  upon  one  particular  species,  and 
we  must  include  the  whole  tribe,  the 
characteristics  of  which  are  indeed 
such  as  to  justify' its  place  in  our  list. 
The  body  of  the  lizards  is  certainly,  as 
a  rule,  divided  into  head,  neck,  trunk, 
and  limbs,  but  sometimes  the  limbs, 
if  not  entirely  wanting,  are  so  stunted, 
that  the  creatures  resemble  serpents. 
They  move  with  agile  rapidity,  and 
by  the  aid  of  their  tails  are  capable 
of  taking  considerable  leaps.  Many 
of  them  display  their  activity  chiefly 
in  the  night,  and  their  eyes  are  or- 
ganised accordingly.  They  devour 
their  food  entire  without  mastication, 
apparently  unmindful  what  they  de- 
vour; a  few  only  are  satisfied  with 
vegetable  nourishment;  most  of  them 
are  beasts  of  prey,  and  murder  and 
eat  unhesitatingly  their  own  young 
or  other  members  of  their  order;  the 
larger  kinds  assail  aU  vertebrates, 
seise  upon  smaU  and  even  larger 
mammals,  and  on  birds  or  their  nests, 
upon  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes, 
and  aU  kinds  of  the  lower  and  small- 
er animals;  in  fact,  ''every  lizard 
•ees  in  any  weaker  creature  of  what- 
ever class  or  tribe  a  welcome  prey"; 
yet  they  have  themselves  many  for- 
midable enemies  —  the  martens  and 
Mipents,  vultures  and  eaglet,  hawks 


any  work  is  done,  it  must  be 
be  unclean  until  the  evening; 

and  buzzards,  owls  and  ravens,  and 
not  a  few  marsh-  and  water-birds. 
They  eat  enormously,  though  they 
can  bear  hunger  for  an  astonishing 
length  of  time;  some  subsist  without 
water  for  months,  and  to  most  of 
them  the  dew  gathering  on  leaves 
or  stones  suffices.  They  are  partly 
oviparous,  partly  ovi- viviparous,  and 
bestow  no  particular  care  upon  their 
offspring.  Some  of  the  larger  kinds 
are  eaten,  and  their  fiesh  is  declared 
palatable,  though  an  old  and  un- 
founded prejudice  branded  some  of 
them  as  venomous.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  our  purpose  to  describe  the  nu- 
merous species ,  or  even  to  characte- 
rise the  different  families  of  lizards 
—  the  Egyptian  Warans  (Polydae- 
dali),  the  Ameivae,  the  Lacertae,  and 
the  rest,  especially  as  it  is  uncertain 
how  many  of  them  the  term  "after 
its  kind*'  (^r*?*^)  >*  intended  to  in- 
clude. It  is  enough  to  have  indicated 
those  features  of  the  order  which, 
bearing  upon  the  object  of  our  en- 
quiry, may  weU  have  struck  the  He- 
brews as  repulsive. 

[Some  ancient  translators  repro- 
duce the  Hebrew  word  s^  (so  OnkeL 

K^,  Saad.,  Ar.  Erp.,  «^^),  because 
this  was  in  their  time  the  current 
name  for  a  species  of  lizard ;  the  Sept. 
has  xpcx6€ctXo;  }rcp9aroc  (comp.  Plin. 
XXVIII.  8or  SOcrocodilus  terrestris), 
and  the  same  animal  seems  to  be  in- 
tended by  the  Syriac  icrm,  Jonath. 
Kr^«  ^^^  ^^®  Samar.  n:rr9  (comp. 
Arab.  ^%  J^;  see  imfra,  and  in  gene- 
ral, Bocharl^  Hieroz.  I.  1043  M^.\ 
Brekm  1.  c.  V.  92  sqq,).  Other  trans- 
lations of  22  are  toad  (Bashi  in  loc. 
o'>t*p  crapaud  "resembling  the  ftrog", 
or  on  Talm,  Av.  Zar.  40^  V'^^q  oo- 
quille,  Luther,  Luzzatto  rospo,  a.  o.; 
€omp.  lenfysakm,  1.  c.  pp.  230 ,  S81), 
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and  thm  it  shall  be  clean.   33.  And  any  earthen  vessel,  into 
which  anything  of  them  falls,  whatsoever  is  in  it  shall  be 


or  iorioite  (Aruch,  Engl.  Vers.,  a.  o.)f 
or  crocodile  (Vulg.).] 

4.;With  regard  to  the  next  crea- 
ture —  n^K  —  we  feel  no  slight  dif- 
fidence; the  ancient  versions  disagree 
entirely;  the  etymology  of  "groan- 
ing^ or  ''sighing*'  animal  leads  to  no 
certain  trace,and  we  have  only  the  one 
slender  clue  that  a  large  and  strong 
river-lizard  is  in  Abyssinia  caUed 
Jngueg  or  Anguga  (Ludolf^  Lex.  Aeth. 
8.  v.):  if  the  Hebrew  term  r;^  be 
identical  with  this  name,  it  might  be 
taken  to  represent  the  water-b'xards, 
while  the  preceding  word  (2^)  would 
denote  those  tribes  that  live  on  the 
land.  It  is  well  known  that  the  for- 
mer kinds  particularly  utter  a  moan- 
ing or  hissing  sound,  and  some  of 
them  a  croaking  similar  to  that  of 
frogs.  Any  attempt  to  determine  the 
species  would  be  the  merest  hazard. 
[The divergence  in  the  translations 
of  r;^)!  is  indeed  great ;  some  render 
threwmouse  (Sept.  iJLjfdXT^,  Vulg.  my- 
gale,  Bunsen  Spitzmaus),  others 
hedgehog  (Rashi  pr-r:  h^risson;  see 
Rashi  on  Talm.  Chull.  122*;  prob. 
Onk.  iCV;,  comp.  Lenrysohn  1.  c.  p.  100)f 
or  ferret  (Engl.  Vers.),  or  toad  (Luz- 
zatto  la  botta  dal  suono  lugubre),  or 
chameleon  (Or.  Ven.),  or  Waral  (Ar. 
Erp.  u^  or  lacerta,  or  laccrla  Gecko, 
or  iaceria  Ni/olica;  Targ.  Jon.  has 
tcrr;  ur^'ht  supposed  to  mean  the 
green  lizard  (Fleischer,  in  Levy's 
Chald.  VTCrterb.  II.  573,  reads  r^Vj 
tm  which  he  explains  to  mean  a 
.beetle  "looking  after  serpents",  to 
free  them  from  vermin;  but  a  beetle 

^  not  rrKT^-  ryl'l 


5.  Not  more  certain  is  the  identity 
of  the  following  name,  ns,  which 
seems  to  point  to  some  strong  and 


powerful  animal ;  many  ancient  ver> 
sions  understand  a  kind  of  lizard, 
and  Saadiah  and  Ben  Gunnach  point 
more  distinctly  to  the  hardun(^^j^^ 
Stellio  vulgaris),  about  a  foot  long, 
of  various  shades  of  yeUow  inter- 
mixed with  darker  spots;  the  body 
is  slender  and  the  tail  comparatively 
thin,  but  provided  all  around  with 
prickly  scales ;  it  is  most  frequent  in 
northern  Africa  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  and  is  often  seen,  in 
dozens  together,  on  stones  and  walls 
of  houses,  on  which  it  climbs  with 
remarkable  adroitness,  now  stopping 
cautiously ,  and  now  briskly  moving 
on,  and  then  alternately  raising  ita 
head  and  bending  it  down;  which 
**nodding"  of  the  head  Mohamme- 
dans formerly  considered  as  an  irre- 
verent mimicry  of  their  pious  devo- 
tions, and  they  therefore  hated  and 
persecuted  the  animal.  Serpent  tamera 
try  their  art  on  the  hardun  also. 

[Many  translate  ns  by  chameleon 
(so  Sept.,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
literal  sense  of  yafjiai-Xtoiv  **a  lion 
on  the  ground*',  a  creeping  lion  in 
strength rs,  Vulg.,  Engl.  Vers.,  Bun- 
sen)  ,  others  moloch  (Luther)  or  some 
other  kind  of  lizard  {Hnshi  ap.  Kim- 
chi  s.  v.,  Gr.Ven.  Ga-jp:i,  Bochart  genus 
lacertae  stellioni  simile  orthe  Waral, 
Dathe  and  Roscnm.  lacerta,  Kitto 
lacerta  scincus  or  scincus  officinalis, 
pof sensing  a  remarkable  faculty  of 
burrowing  and  concealing  itself  in 
the  sand  of  its  native  deserts,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  many  curious  medici- 
nal properties,  see  Brehm  1.  c  V.  159, 
160).  or  frog  (Knobel,  relying  upon 
questionable  similarities  of  sound 
with rrs,  such  as  ^  frog,  ^  and  xodc, 
the  imiutive  sounds  of  the  frog's 
croaking,  eU.),  or  mole  (Luzzatio). 
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unclean ;  and  the  vessel  itself  you  shall  break.     34.  Of  all 
food  which  is  eaten ,  (hat  on  which  water  comes  [in  such 


On  the  bardun  see  Brehm  L  c  Y. 
141,  U2.] 

6.  The  next  term  mentioned  in  our 
list  —  ^^^^T^^  —  appears,  in  the  later 
Jewish  works,  to  be  used  as  the  ge- 
neric appeUation  for  aU  lizards,  and 
it  wonld,  therefore,  be  most  preca- 
lions  to  specify  a  particular  family 
or  kind:  according  to  the  Talmud, 
it  has  a  thick,  though  soft  and  smooth 
skin;  it  lays  eggs  in  which  the  yolk 
and  white  are  not  separated;  occa- 
sionaUy  it  seems  dead,but  may  be  re- 
Yived  by  pouring  cold  water  over  it; 
and  its  tail,  if  cut  off,  moves  spasmo- 
dicaUy  for  some  time  afterwards 
(comp.  Talm.  Shabb.  107^;  GhuU. 
122^;  Avod.  Zar.  40*).  The  ancient 
translations  are  not  more  distinct; 
they  simply  render  ''lizard**,  except 
that  the  Syriac  fixes  upon  the  sala- 
mander, which  does  not  answer  to 
the  Talmudic  description.  Yet  if  we 
were  sure  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  rendering  (daxaXa- 
^7Tf(  and  stellio),  we  should  be  jus- 
tified in  singlingout  the  ^tfcfto,  which 
was  made  the  subject  of  many  ab- 
surd fables  originating  in  its  alleged 
renomousness,  and  which,  on  account 
of  its  supreme  ugliness  and  its  noctur- 
nal and  predacious  habits,  was  held 
in  general  aversion.  The  most  fkr- 
spread  species  is  the  "waU-gecko** 
(platydactylus  fascicularis),  which 
is  found  in  aU  countries  on  the  Me- 
diterranean; it  is  but  five  inches  long, 
including  the  tail;  the  head  is  rough, 
the  eye  remarkably  large,  convex, 
and  bronze-coloured,  and  the  back 
dotted  with  small  star-like  warts 
(hence  its  Latin  name  stellio),  each 
consisting  of  three  or  four  smaU  tu- 
bercles. It  lives  on  walls  and  in  rocks, 
on  trees  and  in  aU  parts  of  houses. 


and  often  in  large  numbers  together. 
Itis  active  only  at  night,  when,  in  pur- 
suit of  prey,  it  astonishes  the  obser- 
ver by  climbing  with  incredible  nim- 
bleness  along  perpendicular  walls, 
and  running,  with  the  back  down- 
wards, along  high  ceilings,  some- 
times remaining  suspended  for  whole 
minutes,  and  then  darting  forth  again 
to  seize  some  insect  with  unfailing 
certitude.  It  owes  thiS  wonderful  fa- 
culty not,  as  has  been  supposed,  to 
some  slimy  or  glutinous  substance 
on  the  feet,  but  to  the  peculiar  vel- 
vetlike "leaves**  or  folds  of  skin  in- 
serted between  most  flexible  toes,  and 
enabling  the  animal  to  produce  a  va- 
cuum, and  thus  to  sustain  itself  by 
suction. 

[The  name  rnc^^V  (Ax>m  Kt:^  in  the 
meaning  to  cling,  to  hold  oneself, 
comp.  Arab.lHJ  and  JaJ)  is  either  pre- 
served in  ancient  versions  (Onk.,  Jon., 
Sam.),  or  rendered  lizard  (Sept.d9xa- 
Xa^diTTjC,  Vulg.  stellio,  Rashirm"^&^ 
Uzard;  and  so  Luther,  Engl.  Vers., 
Bochart  a  small  species  of  S%^«f  Oed- 
des  gecko,  Luzzatto,  a.  o.);  or  it  has 
been  understood  to  mean  saiamander 
(Syr.  icr^-rrs,  perh.  Saad.  ictUi  Bun- 
sen),  or /or/Of.r^(Knobel,  comparing 
the  Hebrew  mt::^  with  the  Arab.  i»| 
which  is  properly  frog),  or  a  kind  of 
weatel{Siphra  fol.52*ed.  Wien,Babbi 
Jehudah  says  "the  rtn::^  is  similar  to 
the  rr^m**;  comp.  Talm,  Chull.  122'^. 
On  the  gecko  see  Brehm  L  c.  Y. 
145—155.] 

7.  If  we  may  trust  a  later  Jewish 
tradition,  the  next  creature  —  trsn— 
is  the  snailf  for  in  this  meaning,  and 
comprising  the  testaceous  kinds  in 
contradistinction  to  V^V^^  which  de- 
notes the  naked  ones  (Ps.  LYUL  9), 
the  word  is  used  in  Talmudical  wri- 
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earthen  vessel] ,  shall  be  unclean :  but  all  drink  which  is 
drunk,  shall  be  unclean  in  such  vessel  of  whatever  kind. 


tings,  and  understood  by  Babbinical 
anthorities  (7Vi/m.  Ghag.  11*,  and 
i2a«Af  inloc.)*  We  could  certainly  not 
be  surprised,  if  the  author,  unbiassed 
by  the  glittering  shells  of  many  spe- 
cies, included  in  his  list,  the  clammy, 
slothful,  and  torpid  creatures,  which 
occur  ahnost  everywhere  in  an  in- 
credible number  of  varieties.  But 
can  he  be  supposed  to  pass  with  a 
bound  from  Beptiles  toMollusks,  and 
then  to  return  again  to  the  Beptiles, 
since  the  next  and  last  animal  is  most 
probably  also  a  lizard?  Those  who 
presume  a  systematic  arrangement, 
will  rather  accede  to  those  ancient 
versions  that  render  simply  lizard 
without  defining  the  species ,  which 
it  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  fix 
on  the  strength  of  the  vague  etymo- 
logical meaning  ''contraction"  or 
^'compactness*'  (u^^). 

[A  few  only  of  the  ancient  trans- 
lators render  cVn  by  vaail  (Samar., 
Gr.  Yen.,  Bashi  K^s-r^  or  r"  s^^^  limace, 
which  term,  however,  denotes  the 
naked  snails,  whereas  the  testaceous 
kinds  are  called  lima^on,  and  so  Engl. 
Vers.,  De  Wette);  others  have  some 
kind  of  lizard  (Sept.  oa-^pa,  Vulg., 
Syr.  tr:V*r:,  8aad.,  Ar.Erp.  chameleon 
sXj^  t  Luther  Blindschleiche ;  comp. 
Chald.11^*^":  dense  darkness,  Bochart 
the  blue  "sand-lizard*"  Ul^rrr: being 
slipposed  to  mean  sand,  like  the  Tal- 
mudical  yrsn^n  sandy  tract  Shabb. 
31%  BunsenSandeidechse),  ot  tortoise 
(Luzz.  tartaruga).] 

8.  The  last  of  the  eight  most  ab- 
horred animals  —  ro^pn,  once  before 
mentioned  among  the  unclean  birds 
(ver.  18)  —  may  with  some  confid- 
ence be  interpreted  as  i)\echameleom  • 
this  animal  certainly*  deserves  the 
name  of  "breather**  par  ezceUence 


(ftom  a^);  for  it  eagerly  inhales  the 
air  with  open  mouth,  and  often,  espe- 
cially when  irritated,  fills  its  immense 
lungs  till  the  body  is  largely  dilated, 
and  becomes  transparent;  it  frequent- 
ly remains  in  this  state  for  hours; 
and  when  it  gradually  breathes  forth 
the  air,  it  collapses  and  appears  to 
consist  only  of  skin  and  bones.  The 
ancients  supposed  it  to  live  entirely 
on  air  (/>//«.  Vin.  33  or  51 ;  XXVIH. 
8  or  29).  In  the  formation  of  the 
head  and  the  tongue,  the  feet  and 
the  skin,  it  differs  essentiaUy  from 
all  other  kinds  of  lizard,  the  list  of 
which  it  fitly  concludes.  Bemark- 
able  above  all  are  its  eyes,  either  of 
which  can  move  independently  of  the 
other,  so  that  while  one  looks  up- 
wards the  other  can  look  downwards 
—  a  flexibility  in  which  the  chame- 
leon is  singular  among  all  animals, 
and  which  enables  it  to  survey  at 
once  a  ver}'  large  area.  Hardly 
less  marvellous  is  its  changeableness 
of  colour,  which  is  caused  by  two 
diflerent  pigments  in  and  under  the 
skin,  the  one  white  and  yeUow,  the 
otherdark-brown;  and  as  both  change 
their  relative  position  or  mingle  with 
each  other  in  consequence  of  excite- 
ment or  fear,  hunger  or  some  other 
physical  cause,  they  produce  the  va- 
riou!«  shades  of  white  and  yeUow, 
brown  and  black,  red,  grey,  and  vio- 
let ;  though  some  parts  of  the  body 
are  exempted  from  these  changes, 
and  always  keep  their  ordinary 
greyish-green  colour.  The  common 
chameleon  (ch.  vulgaris)  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
if  eaten  boiled,  is  considered  to 
counteract  leanness,  if  eaten  dried 
to  be  a  remedy  against  fever.  It  re- 
mains forda^'sinlazy  and  almost  mo- 
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35.  And  every  thing  whereapon  any  part  of  their  carcass 
falls,  shall  be  unclean;  oven  and  stove  shall  be  broken; 


tionless  torpor,  clinging  to  the  trunk 
of  some  tree,  yet  aU  this  while  it  vigi- 
lantly looks  out  for  prey,  which  it  sei- 
zes with  its  dartlike  tongne.  Though 
capable  ofbearing  hunger  for  months, 
it  is  greedy  when  occasion  ser- 
ves. In  Spain  it  is  kept  in  rooms  as 
an  efficient  destroyer  of  troublesome 
flies.  With  the  members  of  its  own 
tribe  it  often  engages  in  deadly  feuds. 

[From  the  time  of  Bochart,  neean 
has  by  many  scholars  been  taken  as 
chameleon  (soDathe,Oe8en.  J)e  Wette, 
Knobel,  Furst,  Luzzatto);  but  not  a 
few  ancient  and  modem  interpre- 
ters render  mole  (so  Sept.  dondXa^, 
Yulg.  Ulpa,  Onk.  Kr^OK,  Bashi  K^c^ts 
taupe,  Luther,  Engl.  Vers.) ;  the  Sy- 
riac  has  centipede  (irr-r,  an  aquatic 
crustacean),  Jonathan  salamander 
(k^I^*^),  and  Saad.  gecko  ^y^]  *U( 
"veneno  lepram  inducens^,  the  gecko 
being  supposed  to  be  most  venomous. 
On  the  chameleon  see  Brehm  1.  c  Y. 
116—123.] 

Why  then  were  these  eight  animals, 
six  of  which  belong  to  the  lizard- 
tribe,  held  in  such  intense  disgust? 
Because  they  recalled  notions  which 
to  the  Hebrew  mind,  especially  in  the 
Persian  period,  were  singularly  re- 
pugnant —  the  notions  of  night  and 
darkness,  of  rapitcity  and  destmctive- 
ness,  and,  aU  those  creatures  having 
veiy  smaU  feet ,  of  low  and  grovel- 
ling brutishness.  They  required  to  be 
guarded  against  aU  the  more  strongly, 
because  most  of  them  select  their 
haunts  in  the  very  abodes  of  men. 
Some  may,  moreover,  have  caused 
aversion  by  their  repulsive  appear- 
ance, and  some  were  shunned  because 
believed  to  be  dangerous  even  by  their 
touch,  though  the  fear  is  utterly  un- 
founded, and  the  migority  are  use- 


ftil  on  account  of  their  constant  vrar- 
fare  against  the  insect  world.  With 
these  reasons  we  must  rest  satisfied, 
if  we  desire  to  avoid  doubtful  specu- 
lations;  thus  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
whether  the  Hebrew  legislator  de- 
nounced the  lizards  because  they 
were  by  impostors  used  for  magical 
frauds  and  miraculous  cures,  accounts 
of  which  are  given  both  by  ancient 
and  modem  writers,  especiaUy  with 
respect  to  Egypt.  But  it  would  be 
entirely  unwarranted,  because  nn- 
Biblical,  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews 
attributed  the  eight  animals,  not  to 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  but  to 
some  malignant  or  rival  deity  (see 
supra  p.  63;  comp.  Sommer^  Bibl. 
Abhandl.  I.  269,  270). 

Phiix>looical  Bemarks.  —  The  ar- 
ticle before  the  acyective,  with  a  fol- 
lowing,   expresses   the   superlative 
(Gramm.  §  89.  5,  «);  thus  pva  K«tr: 
or  prr:  Vsa  c-icosn  (vers.  29,  31)  is 
''the  most  unclean  among  the  creep- 
ing things*':  the  signal  undeanness 
inherent  in  the  eight  animals  neces- 
sitates signal  precautions.  The  usual 
translation,  'Hhese  also  shaU  be  un- 
clean to  you**,  besides  disregarding 
the  article  in  irssn  and  cnctatsn,  leaves 
the    veiy    remarkable    enactments 
which  follow  entirely  unaccounted 
for;  comp.  sXsoSommer^  Bibl.  Abh.  I. 
260.  —  cr^ss(ver.31)  is  simply  'Hrhen 
they  are  dead'*  or  ''after  their  death'* 
(oomp.  ver.  39),  and  ersea  crra  ynsff^  is 
equivalent  in  sense  with  erVa»  ys'trr; 
for  it  is  indifferent  with  respect  to 
their  defiling  effect,  whether  the  ani- 
mals enumerated  have  died  of  them- 
selves or  have  been  kiUed.  Other  ex- 
planations are  necessarily  artificial ; 
f.  i.  "not  only  if  they  have  died  pre- 
viously, but  also  if  they  die  while 
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they  are  unclean,  and  they  shall  be  unclean  to  you.   36.  Yet 
a  well  and  a  cistern,  any  receptacle  of  water,  shall  be  clean: 


falling  into  the  vessel**  (Keil).  — 
Targ.  Jonath.  expresses  the  Talmudi- 
cal  view  that  the  eight  creatures  cause 
oncleanness  only  through  an  entire 
limb  detached  from  their  living  body 
(nrtr^r  pm  K-^a^m ;  comp.  Jonath. 
in  ver.  39,  and  Sifra  in  loc.  tr'.rn  "qk 
tt:  ;?5).  The  particle  75  in  \fs^  (vers. 
32, 34)  has  a  partitive  sense,  meaning 
literally  ''any  of  all  vessels  of  wood**, 
"any  of  all  the  food'*  (as  in  IV.  2,  etc. ; 
see  Conmi.  on  Levit.  L  498).  —  The 
term  pr  is  sufficiently  clear  from  a 
parallel  passage  (Num.  XTCXT.  20), 
where  it  is  replaced  by  0^  rwj^  "stuff 
made  of  goats*  hair**  (comp.  Matth.m. 
4;  Bevel.  VI.  12,  etcj  Bashb.  Vi?  r-V:: 
zrr:  rsr: ;  Vulg.  cilicia  i.  e.  covering 
made  of  —  Cilician  —  goats*  hair; 
VarrOy  B.  B.  n.  11);  therefore  -^^  is 
any  texture  of  whatever  kind  except 
of  horsehair  ;«77  -^  and  ^xr  (skin  or 
leather  of  any  sort,  perhaps  vessels 
of  skin,  not  exclusively  "trunks  or 
baskets  covered  with  skin**)  are  in- 
telligible in  themselves;  though  by 
transiK>sing  the  former  and  placing 
it  before  'V:  Vs ,  the  sequence  of  the 
words  would  be  more  logical.  —  The 
verb  in  r^^Vt  '"^^?v  (masculine)  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  impersonal 
construction  (Gram.  §.  77.  is).  —  On 
the  fact  that  the  text  employs  (in 
ver.  33)  K^,  and  not  k^,  the  Mish- 
nah  (Sot.  V.  2)  fancifully  bases  the 
conclusion,  that  an  object,  which  has 
become  unclean  by  falling  into  an 
earthen  vessel  contaminated  byy^v 
(which  is  "the  first**  or  "the  father 
of  the  undeannesf**  yrzmr-  ornngvjnan), 
renders,  in  its  turn,  any  third  object 
unclean  by  contact  (m  wm  *39  "^59 
nrVsn)  —  which  is  by  the  Talmud 
restricted  to  the  case  when  the  third 
object  is  nmn:  but  it  needs  hardly 


be  observed,  that  Ktar*  and  kq::  are  used 
without  difference  of  meaning  (comp. 
vers. 24 and  25,  27 and  28, etc);  more- 
over, it  would  be  necessary  to  read 
KtB?^  (the  causative) ,  instead  of  k^^. 
— As  a  curiosity,  and  to  characterise 
a  school  of  interpreters  which  might 
have  seemed  impossible  in  our  time, 
the  explanation  of  Baumgarten  may 
be  quoted (Oomm.n.  159) :  ''The  com- 
mand that  earthen  vessels  must  be 
broken,  appears  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  consideration  that,  as 
the  earth  was  speciaUy  placed  under 
the  curse  (Oen.  m.  17),  the  earthen 
utensils  are  specially  liable  to  the 
reception  of  uncleanness**  I  —  That 
"Moses**  was  "unfavourably  disposed 
to  earthen  cooking  utensils**,  and  de- 
sired to  accustom  the  Hebrews  ra- 
ther to  the  use  of  copper  ones,  which 
•"are  solid  wealth**,  and  could  not  be 
dangerous  to  a  very  cleanly  people 
{MichaeL  in  loc.  and  in  Mos.  B.  IV. 
pp.  220,  221,  223),  can  neither  be  in- 
ferred from  our  passage  nor  from  a 
preceding  one  (VI.  26);  the  great 
cheapness  of  earthen  vessels  and  the 
comparative  rarity  of  cases  such  as 
stated  in  the  text,  could  hardly  ren- 
der the  law  oppressive  in  reality, 
however  rigid  it  may  be  in  spirit.  — 
Talmudical  speculations  as  to  the 
instances  when  the  interior  of  ves- 
sels becomes  unclean,  and  when  the 
exterior,  may  be  found  in  ChulL  24^, 
25*;  Pesach.  20.  Our  text  mentions, 
for  intelligible  reasons,  external  de- 
filement only  in  reference  to  wooden 
or  metal  vessels,  and  internal  polla- 
tion  only  in  reference  to  earthen- 
ware; but  vessels  of  the  former  de« 
scription  required  cleansing  with  wa- 
ter, those  of  the  latter  kind  were  to 
be  broken,  whether  the  carcass  feU 
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but  he  who  touches  their  carcass,  shall  be  unclean.  — 
37.  And  if  any  part  of  their  carcass  fall  upon  any  sowing 


upon  or  hdo  ihKOLX  this  latter  differ- 
ence had  no  inflaence  whatever  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  ntensils.  —  The 
words  vnrr  '^  \ni\  (ver.  S3),  standing 
in  juxtaposition  to  p  ■'Va  \fsa  (inver. 
32),  begin  the  sentence  emphatically, 
as  an  absolute  nominative,  though 
thereby  an  irregular  construction  or 
inversion  is  necessitated  ("and  every 
earthen  vessel,  whatsoever  is  in  it"; 
see  Gram.  §  75.  6);  and  it  was  prob- 
ably this  irregularity  which  induced 
the  Yulgate  to  leave  out  the  words 
"ovo  *rsM  Vs,  by  which  omission  a  nor- 
mal construction  is  effected  (-Va  ^i 
uar^ . . .  «-jn).  —  The  word  oma  (ver. 
33,  "anything  of  them")  proves  that 
here  also  not  the  living  animals,  but 
their  carcasses  are  aUuded  to,  so  that 
on'ma  must  be  supplied  as  in  ver.  26 ; 
comp.  ver.  32.  —  The  Z4S^  verse  is 
indeed  not  without  obscurity,  on 
account  of  its  elliptical  brevity; 
but  the  sense  seems  unquestionable 
from  the  context.  Both  parts  of  the 
verse,  of  course,  treat  of  vessels  de- 
filed by  an  unclean  carcass,  but  the 
first  part  refers  to  earthen  vessels, 
like  the  whole  of  the  preceding  verse, 
and  the  second  part  to  **vessels  of 
whatever  kind**  (<^  ^),  which  words 
have  antithetical  force :  thus  the  dif- 
ficulty disappears,  we  can  dispense 
with  the  numerous  strained  explana- 
tions that  have  been  ventured,  and  we 
certainly  donot  require  the  alteration 
of  sr«  into  one,  the  supposed  original 
reading  (so  Yater).  xra  r^  nia^  "isk  is 
•imply  *Hhat  on  which  water  comes** 
(oomp.  ver.  88;  so  Onk.,  Sept., 
Yulg.,  Bashi,  Keil,  a.  o.),  not  ^'tuck 
water"  (so  Luth.,  Engl.  Yers.,  Bo- 
t«nm.,  De  Wette,  Knobel),  for  if  the 
water  before  mentioned,  in  which  the 
defiled  vessels  were  cleansed,  were 


meant  (ver.  32),  not  d-«  but  tnsn,  or 
rather  wr%  p,  would  be  demanded; 
nor  'Svater  from  such  vessel"  (Augui- 
tm.  Quaest.  in  Lev.  XXXYII,  Bun- 
sen)  ;  for  the  antithesis  is  with  "^  ^, 
and  we  have  to  supply  rather  *'m 
such  vessel",  viz.  of  earthenware.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  verse,  the  Ma- 
sorites  have  indicated  the  correct 
interpretation  by  the  distinctive  ac- 
cent (zakeph-katon)  on  ij'j%  thus 
separating  this  word  from  the  fol- 
lowing ''hyh^z.  The  meaningis,  there- 
fore— drinkable  fluids  become  un- 
clean, if  put  into  any  vessel  poUuted 
in  the  way  described,  irrespective  of 
the  material,  whether  this  be  porous  or 
not.  The  usual  ver8ion,offered  by  most 
ancient  and  modem  translators(Onk., 
Jon.,  Sept.,  Yulg.,  Luth.,  Buns.,  a.o.), 
''all  drink  which  may  be  drunk  in 
any  such  vessel",  though  indistinct, 
may  imply  the  right  sense;  but  erro- 
neous are  the  renderings  '*aU  drink 
which  is  drunk  out  of  such  vessel" 
(De  Wette,  Knobel);  or  "drink  that  is 
to  be  drunk  out  of  a  vessel"  (MichaeL), 
where  ^  in  -^  ^a  is  not  translated 
at  all ;  or  'Hill  dripk  that  is  preserved 
in  any  vessel"  (Dathe),  which  attri- 
butes to  TTTT*  an  impossible  meaning; 
or  the  explanations  "if  such  a  dead 
animal  has  fkUen  upon  the  food  or 
the  drink",  but  the  carcass  had  be- 
fore faUen  into  the  vessel ,  while  the 
food  and  drink  are  in  themselves 
clean ;  or  "every  drink  that  is  drunk 
out  of  any  vessel,  and  is  poured  into 
such  unclean  earthen  vessel,  becomes 
unclean"  (Bashi,  a.o.),  where  the  el- 
lipsis would  be  unparaUeled,  and  \i3o 
*<^  extremely  languid,  if  not  super- 
fluous. —  Both  '(rsn  and  n^-rs  (ver.  35) 
are,  fh>m  the  context,  evidently  pes- 
teltf  and  that  ^aitilM  vessels,  not  only 
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seed,  which  is  to  be  sown,  it  shall  be  clean.  38.  But  if  any 
water  be  put  upon  the  seed,  and  any  part  of  their  carcass 
fall  thereon,  it  shall  be  unclean  to  you. 


because  they  can  be  broken  in  pieces 
(T^")}  ^^^  because  they  are  ritually 
considered  and  treated  like  the  ear- 
then vessels  mentioned  ni  the  pre- 
ceding verses;  they  are  probably 
portable  or  moveable,  especially  the 
latter:  for*»nw  (ver.  35)  is  or«t,  prin- 
cipaUy  for  baking  bread  (comp.XXYI. 
26),  or  baking-pot  for  making  thin, 
usually  unleavened  cakes  (comp.  11. 
4;  Sept,  aptly  x>«(^avoi;  see  Gomin. 
on  Lev.  1. 482, 483) ;  and  dt:*?  (kindred 
with  'I'ffl  furnace,  --^  brasier  Zech. 
Xn.  6,  or  stewpan  1  Sam.  11.  14)  is 
a  portable  stave  or  chafing  dishhesiied 
within,  and  probably  furnished  ivith 
a  lid,  or  consisting  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  part  (whence  the  dual  form 
of  3rT?i  Sept.  appropriately  X'*'"?^" 
rooe;;  comp.  ffcs.  Op.  746).  Onkelos 
retains  'both  words;  Targ,  Jonath, 
renders  the  second  by  y^r  i.  e.  fire- 
pot  (comp.  Levy^  Chald.  W6rterb.  11. 
548,  581);  the  Syr,  by  ircr  .—2,  that 
is,  the  place  on  which  the  pot  is  put; 
Arab,  jSym^  hearth;  EbnEzra  range 
for  baking  and  cooking;  Luther  Ofen 
Oder  Kessel ;  Engl,  Vers,  oven  or  ran- 
ges for  pots;  ^am^^iiand/fiio&^/Back- 
topf  and  Dekelpfanne  (orKasserole); 
Miehaelis  less  plausibly  Backofen  and 
Casserol-Ldcher  (explaining:  "the 
Orientals  commonly  dig,  or  rather 
construct  by  brickwork,  round  holes 
in  the  ground,  in  which  they  cook, 
roast,  and  bake'*).  The  Kishnah 
(Shabb.  m.  1,  2)  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  ovens  (1.)  the  rrr:,  which  is 
oblong,  to  made  that  two  pots  can  be 
placed  upon  it,  and  that  the  fire  bums 
beneath  both  (whence  the  dual  form 
s^r?  is  accounted  for);  (2.)  the  •rir, 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  narrow  at 
the  top,  devised  to  keep  the  heat  lon- 
ger; and  (3.)  rr:,  a  square  and  hol- 


low structure  made  for  one  pot  only 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  with  a  small 
aperture  at  the  top,  and  keeping  the 
heat  better  than  the  rr-rty  though  not 
so  weU  as  the  r»3n  (comp.  Talm, 
Shabb.  38*»,  125»;  Mishn,  Kelhn  V. 
1  sqq.).  —  The  singular  of  the  verb 
•pp^  (ver.  35)  follomng  the  nouns  *»'«r> 
s^-rs^  is  more  uncommon  than  the 
reverse  order,  although  in  that  case 
also  the  verb  may  be  taken  imper- 
sonally (see  Oramm.  §  77.  is).  —  The 
words  srs  rrp«  (ver.  36)  are  a  gene- 
ralising apposition  to  the  preceding 
phrase  ^^^  ^*7q  ''a  weU  and  cistern, 
any  receptacle  of  water**  (comp.  £bn 
Ezra  in  loc.);  they  ought,  therefore, 
not  to  be  provided  with  the  copula- 
tive *  (so  the  Sept.  xal  6uvaf»T^* 
DoaTo;;  ZifM^rdieBrunnenundKOlke 
und  Teiche;  a.  o. ;  more  correctly,  as 
regards  the  sense,  Vulg,  et  oronis 
aquarum  congregatio).  Jewish  tra- 
dition urges  that,  to  enjoy  immunity 
from  poUution,  the  receptacles  of 
water  must,  what  de  facto  usually  is 
the  case,  be  fixed  in  the  ground 
{Rashi  r?*;5  s— s"^?r:,  Luzzatto  che 
non  sia  mobile),  because  then  only 
sufficient  changes  in  the  water  can 
be  expected  to  counteract  the  eflfcct 
of  the  carcass. — The  words  srVsis  ;::^ 
K*:s*  "and  he  who  touches  their  car- 
cass, shall  be  unclean**  (ver.  36),  can- 
not express  a  general  rule  respecting 
the  unclean  carcasses  here  treated  of; 
for  that  rule  has  before  been  clearly 
stated  (ver.  31);  after  which  foUow 
special  regulations  the  continuity  of 
which  would  be  interrupted,  unless 
those  words  be  taken  to  form  a  part 
of  them.  In  connection  with  the  first 
half  of  the  verse,  they  can  only  mean 
that,  though  the  water  into  which 
the  carcass  has  fkUen  remains  clean, 
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39.  And  if  any  beast,  of  which  yon  may  eat,  die,  he 
that  tonches  its  carcass  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even- 
ing. 40.  And  he  that  eats  of  its  carcass  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  evening;  and  he  that 


the  carcass  itself  preserves  its  an- 
oleanness,  and  poUates  those  who 
touch  it,  whether  in  the  water  or  af- 
ter its  remoTal  from  it.  The  word- 
ing may  be  abrapt,  and  the  regola- 
tion  itself  corionsly  subtle,  but  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  justifies 
us  in  rejecting,  as  a  spurious  inter- 
polation, a  sentence,  the  spirit  of 
which  is  completely  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  of  this  portion  (comp.  Talm, 
Kedar.  75^;  Targ.  Jonath.;  Bashi; 
Luzzatto ;  a.  o.)*  But  it  is  against  the 
Hebrew  usage  to  explain,  with  £bn 
Ezra,  ''and  Ike'nHUer  that  touches 
their  carcasses,  shaU  be  undean"; 


for  s-Q  has  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Terse  too  subordinate  a  gramma- 
tical position  to  be  supplied  as  the 
subjective  case  in  the  second;  besides, 
in  the  first  part  the  water  is  de- 
clared clean,  for  the  terms  yn  and 
**^  do  not  merely  point  to  the  recept- 
acles, but  mainly  to  their  contents, 
or  the  water,  as  the  qualifying  words 
c^  rryz  prove.  —  The  ••seeds"  (y^) 
here  treated  of  (vers.  37,  38)  are  evi- 
dently, as  most  interpreters  admit, 
such  as  are  intended  to  be  sown,  but 
are  not  yet  put  into  the  ground  (t:i 
T3^  "^  r*2).  If  the  water  of  a  weU 
or  a  cistem  cannot  be  permanently 
defiled,  how  much  less  living  plants 
which  constantly  derive  new  elements 
of  growth  ftmn  below  and  new  mois- 
ture fromabove.  Therefore  the  Bibli- 
cal enactments  bear  out  theBabbini- 
cal  rules,  ••Whatever  is  fixed  in  the 
ground  (■j.'jm)  does  not  take  unclean- 
ness*,  and  ••Plants  are  incapable  of 
undeanness  unless  they  have  been 
gathered",  for  ••else  there  would  be  no 
clean  plant  whatever,  since  there  is 
none,  near  or  upon  which  some  un- 


clean creeping  thing  is  not  found" 
(Siphra  fol.  56;  Talm,  118^  and  J?a^At 
in  loc.).  Targum  Jonathan  renders 
explicitly,  ''If  any  part  of  their  car- 
cass falls  upon  any  seed  that  is  sown 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly sown,  that  is,  in  its  dry  state, 
it  is  dean"  (•?:  sra^ia^  j^^  -n  icrrj^). 
Luzzatto,  taking  nr  as  a  ••vegetable 
product",  and  hence  3rr>  *^vk  as  ••that 
has  been  sown",  explains  "qud  pro- 
dottoattacatoal  suolo^puro";  which 
would  imply  a  questionable  ellipsis. 
It  is  dear  from  these  remarks  that 
the  words  '5"j  rro  ^  •a'J  (ver.  88)  can- 
not be  understood,  as  Ebn  Ezra  in- 
timates, of  the  watering  of  the  fidds. 
The  noun  r^r  is  vegetable  (Isai.  LXL 
11),  like  z^i  (Dan.  I.  12;  comp.  t^t 
ibid.  ver.  16).  —  Some  codices  omit 
Vs  before  7-*t  in  ver.  37,  while  they 
add  it  in  ver.  38  {De  Jiostt\  Yar.  Lect. 
I.  95)  —  which  would  unnecessaril3' 
complicate  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage. Jewish  tradition  extends  these 
regulations  to  fiuids  of  any  kind,  be- 
sides water  (spring-  or  rainwater), 
whether  the  fiuid  drop  upon  the 
seed,  or  the  seed  faU  into  the  fiuid 
(Sipkra  L  c). 

S9«  -to.  With  respect  to  quad- 
rupeds, the  levitical  compiler  found 
in  the  eariier  document  nothing  but 
the  general  and  qualified  interdic- 
tion, that  those  not  possessing  the 
two  lawful  criteria  are  ••undean", 
and  •Hhat  their  flesh  is  not  to  be 
eaten  and  their  carcasses  are  not  to 
be  touched"  (Deut.  XIV.  7,  8);  and 
he  reproduced  the  prohibition  in  its 
due  place  (vers.  4-~8).  Tet  he  read 
in  that  document  this  command  also : 
••You  shaU  not  eat  of  anything  that 
dies  of  itself  (t^)  i  thou  shalt  give  it 
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bears  its  carcass  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean 
nntil  the  evening. 


to  the  stranger  who  is  in  thy  gates, 
that  he  may  eat  it;  or  thou  may- 
est  sell  it  to  the  alien"  (Dent.  XIY. 
21).  He  could  not  pass  over  so  im- 
portant a  provision,  especially  as,  in 
its  tendency,  it  hears  a  dose  affinity  to 
aU  his  peculiar  theories.  But  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  first  part,  or  the 
prohibition  enjoined  upon  the  He- 
brews ;  he  did  not  repeat  the  second 
part,  or  the  permission  granted  to 
the  non-Hebrews.  This  liberty  was 
against  his  convictions  and  feelings, 
or  against  those  of  his  time.  In  a 
later  portion  of  Leviticus,  the  eating 
of  r?sz^  is  expressly  forbidden  to  the 
^^native  Hebrew  and  the  stranger** 
alike  (-js*.  n-TKsXVII.  15);  the  latter 
was,  by  his  example,  not  to  become 
dangerous  to  the  former.  Again, 
Deuteronomy  does  not  even  allude 
to  the  uncleanness  caused  by  eating 
rrszz ;  but  our  author  declares  that  the 
mere  touch  of  it  engenders  a  state  of 
impurity  which  lasts  till  the  evening; 
and  for  carrying  or  eating  it ,  he  or- 
dains washing  of  garments,  by  which 
alone  the  contamination  can  be  re- 
moved. 80  much  had  the  ceremonial 
spirit  advanced  within  the  period 
intervening  between  the  composition 
of  the  two  Books.  But  that  spirit 
made  progress  within  the  limits  of  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  itself.  In  a  sub- 
sequent portion,  an  additional  lustra- 
tion is  prescribed  for  eating  rVs:,  na- 
mely bathing  (XVII.  15).  It  was  evi- 
dently and  naturally  considered,  that 
the  defilement  caused  by  eating  im- 
pure food  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  produced  by  carrying  it;  and 
hence  this  intelligible  gradation 
was  fixed:  touching  n^  is  simply 
attended  by  uncleanness  which  eo 
ipso  ceases  in  the  evening;  carrying 
requires  washing  of  garments;  and 


eating  demands  both  washing  of  gar- 
ments and  bathing ;  in  any  case  clean- 
ness is  only  restored  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  But  as  the  priests,  the  holy  me- 
diators between  Ood  and  His  people, 
were  specially  to  live  in  purity,  the 
law,  more  rigorous  with  respect  to 
their  conduct,  ordained  that  they 
must  bathe  even  after  touching  any 
unclean  carcasses  (XXn.  5, 6).  More- 
over, the  law  on  animals  torn  by  wild 
beasts  (nris),  was  equalised  with  that 
on  aninuds  that  have  died  of  them- 
selves. And  then,  finaUy,  even  an 
impressive  menace  could  be  added 
in  cases  of  non-compliance  with  these 
ceremonial  precautions  —  "he  who 
does  not  wash  his  garments,  nor  bathe 
his  flesh,  shall  bear  his  iniquity'* 
(XVII.  16).  Yet  here  also  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
necessity  of  a  sin-offering  (see  tuprtt 
on  vers.  20—25).  Thus  the  law  of 
rhzz  had  passed  through  a  variety  of 
stages,  each  of  which  bears  the  stamp 
of  its  time,  and  which,  in  their  tota- 
lity, illustrate  the  course  of  levitical 
development  (see  also  pp.  14—18).— 
Jewish  tradition  strictly  limited  these 
regulations  to  quadrupeds  (:T<:r^),  do- 
mestic or  wild,  and  did  not  extend 
them  to  birds  or  fishes :  the  text  men- 
tions indeed  the  first  order  of  ani- 
mals only,  whether  involving  the 
most  important  or  the  most  frequent 
cases;  but  there  is  hardly  a  reason 
why  the  other  two  classes  should  be 
exempted  from  the  general  rules ;  the 
characteristics  of  rnzz  apply  to  aU 
alike,  hence  all  should  defile  or  not  de- 
file in  the  same  manner.  The  birds 
were,  by  tradition,  at  least  subjected^ 
like  the  quadrupeds,  to  the  obligation 
of  ritual  "slaughtering^  (rrr-rr?,  p.  22); 
while  the  treatment  of  fishes  was 
left  withontsuch  ceremonial  precepts. 
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41.  And  every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  upon  the 
earth,  shall  be  an   abomination;  it  shall  not  be  eaten. 


Babbinical  expositors  connected  the 
laws  of  parity  with  the  sacrificial 
system;  but  not  even  in-carrying  oat 
this  unwarranted  principle,  did  they 
proceed  consistently ;  tot  if  the  fishes 
remained  annoticed  because  they 
were  excluded  firom  the  altar,  the 
birds  might  be  expected  to  be  viewed 
in  the  same  light  as  the  quadrupeds; 
for  just  as  a  few  birds  only  were  fit 
for  the  altar,  so  also  were  but  a  few 
quadrupeds.  More  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  of  nVsa,  Talmudism  put 
stress  upon  touching  the  ^'carcass" 
of  an  animal  that  died  of  itself, 
and  declared  the  fiesh  only  as  pol- 
luting, but  not  'Hhe  skin,  nor  the 
bones,  nor  the  sinews,  nor  the  horns, 
nor  the  daws"  (see  Talm.  ChuU. 
77^;  117**,  and  J^oiJ^/ in  loc.) :  there 
is  indeed  a  difference,  in  the  degree 
of  corruption  or  decomposition,  be- 
tween the  organic  and  the  inorganic 
parts  of  such  animal;  yet  not  even 
the  latter  can  be  considered  entirely 
sound,  that  is,  they  cannot  be  held 
perfectly  clean.  Expediency  every- 
where mitigated  the  rigour  of  abs- 
tract levltism. 

Philolooigal  Besiarks.  —  The 
quadruped  becomes  ri^sa  if  dying  fh>m 
any  cause  whatever,  and  not  merely  in 
consequence  of  a  limb  being  torn  off 
from  the  living  body  (so  Targ.  Jon. 
ir-snc  tiju'^  jtt ;  oomp.  on  ver.  82).  — 
The  Sept.  renders  nr^sa  xdv  t^r^oi- 
|Mi(aiv,  in  the  plural,  and  so  some  ma- 
nuscripts have  srVss  and  er^srs. 

41»4S«  Among  the  large  num- 
ber of  ''creeping  things**  ("ps),  which, 
'with  the  one  solitaiy  exception  of 
locusts,  are  aU  unclean,  a  portion 
only  have  been  legislated  upon  in  tlie 
preceding  sections  (vers.  20— 25,29— . 
88);  the  levitical  writer  could  not 
possibly  leave  the  rest  unnoticed; 


for  the  "creeping  things'*  were  the 
special  objects  of  his  aversion;  and 
he  treated  of  them  in  a  last  supple- 
ment, and  in  a  comprehensive  and 
nearly  complete  classification.  With 
an  emphasis  almost  vehement,  he  ex- 
presses his  loathing  of  **aU  that  goes 
upon  the  beUy,  as  the  Serpents  and 
Worms,  of  "all  that  go  upon  four", 
as  the  Reptiles,  and  of  **aU  that  have 
many  feet**,  as  the  Grustaceous  ani- 
mals and  the  Spiders  (see  p.  52);  and 
he  is  anxious  to  imbue  the  Hebrews 
with  the  same  feeling  of  detestation : 
''Do  not  make  yourselves  abomin- 
able**, he  exclaims,  "with  any  creep- 
ing thing  that  creeps,    nor  make 
yourselves  unclean  with  them,  that 
you  should  become  unclean  thereby.*' 
He   expressly  warns  them  against 
eating  those  creatures ,  but  does  not 
mention  touching  or  carrjring.    He 
excepts  no  single  class  or  species ;  all 
alike  are  held  up  to  unqualified  dis- 
gust {T'sr,  535,  ver.  42).  It  is,  there- 
fore, certainly  against  the  spirit  of 
these  injunctions,  that  Talmudical 
teaching  excludes  ftom  their  opera- 
tion, and  pronounces  unobjection- 
able, the  smaU'  worms,  supposed  to 
be  bred  by  generatio  origmaria^  in 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  certain  kinds 
of  food,  such  as  the  weevils  or  mites 
in  peas,  beans,  or  lentils,  worms  in 
-dates  and  berries,  the  maggots  in 
cheese,  and  the  vermin  discovered 
under  the  skin  or  in  the  flesh  of 
fishes:  aU  these  creatures  were  per- 
mitted merely  because  they  cannot 
be  caUed  "creeping  on  the  earth**; 
and  therefore  they  were  declared  to 
become  unclean  if  they  leave  the  ob- 
ject in  which  they  were  generated, 
and  crawl  about  freely  (comp.  Talm, 
ChuU.  67^;   Sipkra  fol.  57*;  Targ. 
Jam.  Deut.  XIV.  19;  IVr.  Deak  (  84; 
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42.  Whatsoever  goes  upon  the  belly,  and  whatsoever 
goes  upon  four,  up  to  whatsoever  has  many  feet,  in  fact 
all  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth,  these 
you  shall  not  eat;  for  they  are  an  abomination.  43.  Do 
not  make  yourselves  abominable  with  any  creeping  thing 


Maman.  DeGib.Vet.II.  14  sqq,).  How- 
ever, the  principal  stress  does  not  lie 
upon  the  place  in  which  those  crea- 
tures ''creep",  but  upon  the  fact  of 
their  ^creeping.''  Here  again  ne- 
cessity compelled  the  abandonment 
of  a  rigid  theory.  A  similar  difficulty 
was  differently  solved  by  the  Brah- 
man who  dashed  to  the  ground  the 
microscope,  which  revealed  to  him 
living  creatures  in  vegetables. 

Philological  Bexabks. — From  the 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  species 
belonging  to  the  large  order  of  yro 
(p.  52X  it  win  be  obvious  how  far  the 
Talmudical  statement  is  correct,  that 
7^2^;*^^  points  to  the  serpents,  and 
*^3  to  the  long,  serpentine  worms,  or 
that  jr^K^^-pm  means  the  scorpion,  ^ 
beetles,  and  :r^y\  r^ns  the  centipedes 
(V::,  see  p.  161;  Talm.  ChuU.  67^;  Si- 
phra  foL  57*).  Bashi  defines  the  7*9 
as  "a  diminutive  creature  with  short 
legs,  which  is  only  perceived  when 
it  creeps  and  moves*^:  however,  the 
7*t9  is  not  characterised  by  smaUness 
of  size,  but  by  low  and  crawling 
locomotion,  the  number  of  feet,  and 
by  predaceoos  and  lurking  habits. 
—  The  Hasorites  have  written  tlie  n 
in  |vu  prominently  large,  because, 
according  to  their  orthography,  it 
forms  the  middle  letter  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch; as  regards  the  words  ^  they 
marked  Jora  (in X.  16)  as  the  middle; 
and  as  regards  the  terseSf  that  which 
begins  with  n^srm  (XIII.  33),  whence 
they  wrote  the  i  in  this  word  large, 
and  they  did  so  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  beraitha;  however,  the  Tal- 
mudical treatise  8oferim  (ch.  IX  S  2) 
mentions  another  verse  of  Leviticus 
(Yin.  7)  as  the  middle,  which  differ^ 


ence  is  not  without  interest  for  the 
history  of  the  Hasorah  (comp.  Get' 
ger,  Jud.  Zeitschr.  HL  91).  —  The 
''creeping  things"  are  described  (in 
ver.  42),  with  reference  to  their  mode 
of  locomotion,  in  a  cei-tain  systema- 
tic gradation  —  creatures  that  have, 
or  seem  to  have,  no  feet,  creatures 
that  have  four  feet,  and  creatures 
that  have  many,  that  is,  more  than 
four  feet:  it  is  easy  to  see  the  cli- 
max implied  in  trVa*)  rc-«  Vs  rj  "up  to 
aU  that  have  many  feet",  culminat- 
ing in  the  comprehensive  terms  "in 
fact,  aU  (s:>\>)  creeping  things  that 
creep  upon  the  earth*'  (comp.  on  ver. 
26,  p.  167);  these  words  ('51 V2  ■•?)  are 
not  simply,  "or  whatever  has  many 
feet"  (so  Luther,  Engl.  Vers.,  Mi- 
chaeL,  Luzxatto,  a.  o.);  the  Syr.  and 
Sept.  do  not  express  ry  (Sta-ayroc  t 
:ioXui:Xv)9et  icooiv),  and  a  manuscr.  of 
De  Bossi  omits  it;  while  the  Vulgate 
renders  the  whole  verse  with  more 
than  usual   inaccuracy  ("quidquid 
super  pectus  quadrupes  graditur,  et 
multos  habet  pedes  sive  per  humum 
trahitur"),  disregarding  ^  in  V:^  al- 
together, and  fancifully  translating 
V  in  W?  with  sive.  On  the  paraphrase 
ofTarg.Jonatli.seen[f>rap.  161.  The 
apparent  tautology  in  the  concluding 
words   of  the   43*^  verse    may  be 
avoided  by  referring  the  words  k*^ 
sra  ncQsr  to  physical,  and  ea  ar«ar 
to  levitical  or  civil  uncleanness,  the 
latter  being  the  result  and  conse* 
quence  of  the  former.  —  ^T^i  is 
written  defectively  forDrK«:^3(Oram- 
mar  (  LXYL  l**);  it  is  unnecessary 
to  derive  it  fh>m  rcr,  probably  to  be 
obtuse  or  stolid  (Job  XVIIL  3);  so 
Oksenius  (Lex.  s.  rrss),   Luzsatto 
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that  creeps,  nor  make  yourselves  unclean  with  them, 
that  you  should  become  unclean  thereby. 

44-  For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God;  you  shall  there- 
fore hallow  yourselves,  that  you  may  becomp  holy;  for 
I  am  holy :  nor  shall  you  make  yourselves  unclean  with 
any  manner  of  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth. 


(Chramxn.  p.  280,  ne  divereste  ottori, 
abbratiti),  a.  o. 


f*  After  the  prohibition  of 
every  kind  of  ri^s,  theDenteronomist 
briefly  adds,  "for  thon  art  a  holy 
people  (vrtj^  cp)  to  the  Lord  thy  Qod." 
This  point  of  view  lay  nearest,  and 
was  most  congenial,  to  the  mind  of 
the  levitical  author.  He  extended 
and  applied  it  to  aU  dietary  laws, 
especially  to  aU  unclean  animals.  Dis- 
tinctlycombining  the  notions  of  clean- 
ness and  holiness,  and  regarding  the 
one  as  the  indispensable  condition 
or  inyariable  preliminary  of  the  other, 
he  thus  expressed  the  very  centre  of 
the  system  that  is  usually  understood 
by  the  term  leviiieal:  "Do  not  make 
yourselves  unclean  with  any  creeping 
thing  that  creeps  • . .  Tou  shaU  hal- 
low yourselves  that  you  may  be- 
come holy.**  But  desirous  tangibly 
to  strengthen  this  abstract  idea,  he 
urged,  that  the  Hebrews  stood  under 
the  guidance  of  Jehovah,  the  holyOne, 
notmerely  in  the  manner  of  the  other 
nations ;  for  they  had  by  His  mercy 
and  power  been  released  from  Egyp- 
tian thraldom;  He  was,  'therefore, 
**their  Qod**  in  a  peculiar  and  special 
sense;  He  had  made  them  a  nation 
and  preserved  them  amidst  dangers 
''that  He  might  be  their  God**;  and 
He  had  ''borne  them  on  eagles'  wings, 
and  brought  themtoHimseir'  (Exod. 
XrX.  4).  Thus  there  was  a  close,  al- 
most a  personal  relation  between  Ood 
and  Israel  (oomp.  2  8anL  YIL  23).  It 
originated  by  an  election  through 
God's  grace,  and  was  ratified  by  a  mu- 


tual covenant.  ''You  shall  be  holy,  for 
I  am  holy":  this  is  the  pith  and  ker- 
nel of  the  inteUectual  labour  of  many 
centuries;  it  is  the  ripest  fruit  of  a 
long  spiritual  education  (see  p.  106). 
But  is  the  fruit  entirely  of  Hebrew 
growth?  Is  no  foreign  influence  dis- 
cernible? The  idea  of  Purity  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Persian  creed,  and 
the  contrast  between  clean  and  un- 
clean ftTi^™*^!*  forms  one  of  its  chief 
features.  In  the  exile,  the  Hebrews  de- 
veloped both  the  one  and  the  other 
with  assiduous  care ;  but  they  intensi- 
fied purity  into  holiness,  and  they 
placed  the  dean  and  the  unclean  ani- 
mals under  the  dominion  of  the  same 
Omnipotence.  The  doctrines  of  Zo- 
roaster are  plainly  reflected  in  the 
rigorous  distinction  of  a  pure  and  im- 
pure creation ;  but  Hebraism  assert- 
ed in  this  point  also  iU  independence 
and  superiority  (see  p.  64). 

Here  ended  the  commands  attri- 
buted to  Divine  utterance;  nothing, 
therefore,  was  left  to  the  author  or 
revisor  but  to  mark  the  dietary  code 
as  concluded,  and  as  complete  in  it- 
self; and  this  he  did  in  a  recapitula- 
tion embracing  aU  the  various  class- 
es of  animated  creatures,  the  tenants 
of  land,  air,  and  water;  moreover,  he 
significantly  represented  the  distinc- 
tion between  lawfiil  and  unlawful 
animals  as  coinciding  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  "dean  and  un- 
dean",  and  hethus  raised  thedietaiy 
laws  with  unikltering  hand  into  the 
sphere  of  religious  purity, 

PKiLOLoaoAL  BxMAKKs.  —  The 
Talmud  expresses  the  connection  be- 
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45.  For  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  you  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God:  you  shall  therefore  be 
holy;  for  I  am  holy. 


tween  ceremonial  and  ethical  parity 
clearly,  though  somewhat  playfully, 
in  the  foUowing  gradation :  ''Watch- 
fulness (rrmr  or  rrjmt)  leads  to  clean- 
ness (nrpa),  cleanness  to  purity  (rrnta), 
purity  to  holiness  (nvnp),  holiness 
to  humility  (msj),  humility  to  fear  of 
tin  (Ken  rK*^),  fear  of  sin  to  piety 
(nrron),  piety  to  the  holy  spirit 
(vn^  im) ,  the  holy  spirit  to  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  (Talm,  Jefus, 
Schekal.  c  HL  fol.  47^ ;  comp.  TVi/m. 
Bab,  Avod.  Zar.  20*';  Sot.  49^;  etc.; 
see  also  Diog,  LaerL  VIII.  33 ,  tt^v  li 
d'|ve(av  elvai  5ia  xa&apjjidiv  xtX.  Py- 
thagor.).  The  "creeping  things  (t?.;?) 
that  creep  upon  the  earth"  (ver.  44)t 
relate  to  all  unclean  species  in  gene- 
ral, since  the  term  "pv  gradually  tuck 
uniTersal  meaning;  whereas  Bah- 
hinical  interpretation  restricts  them 
to  the  species  "bom  in  dunghills"  by 
a  supposed  generatio  originaria  {Mai- 
m<m,  De  Cib.  Vet.  II.  13).  —  srrr^rr:- 
(ver.  44),  with  chirek  in  the  penulti- 
mate (comp.  XX.  7 ;  XXII.  22) ;  see 
Gramm.  (  XLYI.  l\  —  The  parti- 
ciple r^rsn  (ver.  45)  has  the  meaning 
of  the  preterite  (Gramm.  §  100.  s) 
"who  have  bruught  you  uj»"  (so  also 
Deut.  XX.  1 ;  Josh.  XXIV.  17;  2  Ki. 
XVn.  7;  Jer.  U.  6;  Ps.  LXXXI.  11 ; 
etc),  forT-Vjn  •^nc  (comp.  Ex.  XXXII. 
1,  23;  2  Ki.  XVII.  36;  Jer.  XVI.  14, 
15;  etc) ;  and  thus  K*y.?ri  (XXII.  33 ; 
Deut.  VIIL  14;  Xin.  6;  Judg.  II.  12; 
etc),  although  *ricrr;  *»9k  it  as  fre- 
quently used  (Exod.  XXIX.  46 ;  Lev. 
XXV.  38,  42;  Num.  XV.  41;  etc.); 
whUe  in  Ex.  VI.  7  K*s*rr:  occurs  in 
the  meaning  of  the  present  or  future 
"who  brings  or  shall  bring  you  up." 
Therefore,  all  speculations  attribut- 
ing a  peculiar  significance  to  tlie  use 
of  the  article  instead  of  the  relative 


pronoun  (Taim,  Bab.  Hets.  61^),  are 
gratuitous.  —  The  concluding  for- 
mula (ver.  46,  47)  is  probably  not  in- 
tended as  a  part  of  God*s  address  to 
Hoses  and  Aaron  (ver.  1),  but  as  the 
author's  addition  meant  to  round 
and  to  complete  the  section.  It 
does  not  enumerate  the  various  class- 
es of  animals  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  have  before  been  treated 
in  the  chapter;  but  this  irregularity, 
striking  mainly  by  the  precedence 
given  to  birds  before  the  aquatic  ani- 
mals, is  by  no  means  unusual  (comp. 
esp.  Vn.  7 ;  XIII,  59;  XIV.  54—56), 
and  calls  for  no  recondite  explana- 
tions. —  The  connection  between  the 
last  two  verses  is  rather  loose :  "this 
is  the  law  of  the  beasts  ...  to  distin- 
guish (VnsnV)  between  the  unclean 
and  the  clean";  where  the  general 
notion  is  given  in  the  infinitive, 
and  not  in  a  distinct  tense  and  person, 
"that  you  or  the  people  may  distin- 
guish" (see  Gramm.  §  98.  s);  Fuig. 
ut  differentias  noveritis ;  Luih,  dass 
ihr  unterscheiden  kdnnet;  Michael, 
dies  ist  das  Gesetz . . .  nach  welchem 
zu  unterscheiden  ist;  Luzzatio,  onde 
sappiasi  distinguere;  etc.  —  The 
Sept.  renders  rrrrr:  (in  ver.  47)  Co»o- 
Yovo'jvTs,  that  is,  animals  in  general 
(comp.  Lucian,  Amor.  c.  19,  'av  i^oo- 
Y^vT^aev  Iji^y/ov),  not  merely  ririjMi- 
ra,  as  St.  Augustin  contends  (Quaest. 
in  Levlt.  XXXVIII,  quae  vivos  fetus 
gignunt ,  id  est  non  ova ,  sed  pullos). 
The  Talmud  (ChuU.  24)  derives  from 
the  last  verse  the  rules  concerning 
clean  animals  disqualified  as  food 
through  defects  or  diseases;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  word 
CoiOfovoOvxa  here  employed  by  the 
Septuagint  involves,  or  points  to,  the 
Talmudical  decision  (ChuU.  58),  that 
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46.  This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  and  of  the  fowl,  and 
of  every  living  creature  that  moves  in  the  waters,  and  of 
every  creature  that  creeps  upon  the  earth:  47.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  the  unclean  and  the  clean,  and  between 
the  animals  that  may  be  eaten  and  the  animals  that  may 
not  be  eaten. 


animalii  capable  of  conceiving  and 
bringing  forth  yonng,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  perfectly  sound,  and  in  no 
way  fftUing  under  the  categoxy  of 
nrYBi  however  they  may  seem  to  suf- 
fer from,  defects  or  diseases  (so  iVoii- 
M^  Vorstudien  su  der  Sept.  p.  189) : 
but  it  seems  hardly  warranted  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Greek  translation  a 


sense  so  entirely  foreign  to  the  te- 
nour  of  our  whole  chapter,  since  Coo- 
YOvoGvxa  is  simply  a  later,  though 
not  very  frequent  term  for  animals. 
—  On  the  notion  of  permission  or 
lawftdness  implied  in  the  participle 
(nVaiian)  and  in  the  ftiture  (^skp),  see 
Gramm.  §§  94.  lo;  100.  6,  and  the 
passages  there  quoted. 


B.    ON  PURITY  OF  PERSONS,  GARMENTS, 

AND  HOUSES. 

CHAPTEES  Xn  TO  XV. 


THE  LAWS  OF  PURIFICATION. 

Nkxt  to  sacrifices,  purifications  were  the  most  important  of 
Hebrew  rituals.  Whenever  both  were  prescribed  together,  the  latter 
appeared  indeed  as  merely  preparatory  to  the  former,  since  sacrifices 
were  deemed  the  main  agency  of  restored  peace  or  holiness ;  but  pu^ 
rifications,  like  offerings,  were  frequently  ordained  as  separate  and 
independent  acts  of  worship:  closely  entwined  with  the  thoughts 
and  habits  of  the  Hebrews,  they  formed  an  essential  part  of  their 
religious  system;  and  the  doctrine,  echoed  in  a  hundred  creeds,  that 
^Purity  is,  next  to  life,  the  highest  boon  of  man  '",  was  among  them 
also  a  truth  and  a  reality. 

The  Hebrews  "purified"  or,  as  they  understood  the  term,  ''sanc- 
tified" themselves,  whenever  they  desired  to  rise  to  the  Deity,  that 
is,  before  solemn  ceremonies  and  seasons,  as  sacrifices  and  festivals' 
—  just  as  the  Mohammedans  are  enjoined  to  wash  themselves  before 
prayer,  and  the  Hindoos  before  reading  the  Yedas  or  any  other  holy 
book  ' — ;  or  whenever  they  expected  the  Deity  to  descend  to  them  by 
some  supernatural  manifestation,  as  the  disclosure  of  heavenly  wisdom 
or  a  deed  of  miraculous  power  and  help  *.  Therefore,  when  in  a  state 
of  impurity,  they  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  Sanctuary,  to  keep  the 
Passover,  and  to  partake  of  holy  food,  whether  of  sacrificial  meat, 
of  sacred  offerings  and  g^fts,  or  of  shew-bread,  because  the  clean 
only  were  fit  to  approach  the  holy  God  and  all  that  appertains 
to  Him  *;    nay  more,   as  long  as  they  were  in   such  a  condition, 


1  Fcntlid,  V.   66;   comp.  Khorda-  «£xod.  XDL  10,  14,  15;  Josh.  III. 

Awesta  I  (Spiegel ^  voL  IIL  p.  8).  5;  VII.  13;  see  Comm.  on  Levit.  I. 

*  Oen.  XXXV.  2—4;   1  8am.  XVL  p.  167—171. 

£;  comp.  2  Chr.  XXX.  17;  /«#.  Ant.  »Lev.  VIL  19—21;  XXIL  3  iqq.\ 

Xrv.  XI.  5.  Kam.IX.6«99.;XVIILll,13;  iSam. 

>  Koran  V.  8 ;  Manu  V.  138, 145.  XXL  5. 
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they  were  commanded  to  keep  aloof  from  all  social  intercoarse,  lest 
the  chosen  community  be  defiled  ^ 

But  long  before  these  principles  and  regulations  were  fixed  in 

a  legal  co3e,  they  were  current  and  were  acted  upon  among  the 

Hebrews  as  traditionary  notions  and  customs,     incidental  allusions 

j         scattered  troughout  the  historical  Books,  leaye  no  doubt  on  the 

subject. 

When  Samuel  arriyed  at  Bethlehem  to  anoint  Dayid,  he  said  to 
the  alarmed  elders,  ''I  am  come  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord;  sanctify  your- 
selyes,  and  come  with  me  to  the  sacrifice" ;  and  as  regards  Jesse  and 
his  sons,  he  specially  ''sanctified  them,  and  called  them  to  the  sacri- 
fice" ^  —  Saul  readily  accounted  for  and  excused  David's  absence 
from  a  banquet  at  which  he  was  expected,  by  supposing  that  ''some- 
thing had  be£Eillen  him":  "he  is  not  clean",  he  said,  "surely  he  is  not 
clean"  *.  —  Ahimelech,  the  chief  priest  of  Nob,  hesitated  to  deliyer  up 
the  shew-bread  to  the  fugitive  David  and  his  men  until  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that  these  had,  in  the  previous  night,  abstained  from  asso- 
ciating with  women  ^  For  sexual  intercourse  was  deemed  defiling, 
and  required  "sanctification",  which' not  even  Bath-sheba  omitted  in 
the  royal  palace  after  her  violation  of  conjugal  fidelity  ^  —  Azariah^ 
the  leprous  king  of  Judah  (B.  G.  811 — 759),  was,  like  all  lepers^ 
compelled  to  live  in  seclusion  before  the  gates  of  the  town  ^  — 
King  Josiah ,  desiring  to  pollute  most  flagrantly  the  places  devoted  H 
to  pagan  worship,  cast  upon  them  human  bones  \ 

These  are  the  main  facts  recorded  with  respect  to  the  ante- 
Babylonian  times.   Do  they  justify  the  inference,  that  there  exiated  f 
ainoiig  the  Hebrews,  from  early  periods,  a  complete  system  of  puri-  j  j 
ficalor^'  ]*^B|  ^°^  more  particulary  that  of  the  Pentateuch?  Other  f  i 
facts  of  equal  authority  impose  great  caution ;  for  they  point  to  a  I 
slow  and  gradual  progress. 

In  the  latest  time  of  the  Judges,  a  custom  may  have  prevailed 
as  to  certain  religious  acts  to  be  performed  by  women  after  child- 
burth^  but  there  was  certainly  no  law.  Hannah  delayed  her  first  visit  to 
the  Sanctuary  till  she  had  weaned  her  son  Samuel,  that  is,  till  he 


>  Comp.  1  Sam.  XX.  26.  except  clean  priests  (Goimn.  on  Le- 

>  1  8am.  XVL  5.  vit.  I  p.  618). 

s  1  8am.  XX.  26.  »  2  8am.  XI.  4;  see  infra  notes  on 

«  1  8am.  XXI.  3—7:  though  ac-  XY.  18. 

cording  to  the  levitical  law,  shew-  •  2  Kl.  XY.  5;  comp.  Lev.  Xm.  46 

bread,  which  was  "most  holy",  should  and  notes  in  loc. ;  Num.  Y.  2,  3. 

on  no  account  be  eaten  by  any  one  ^  2  Ki.  XXIII.  14. 
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was  two  or  three  years  old  *,  and  then  she  offered  three  balls  with 
flour  and  wine:  whereas  the  levitical  code  distinctly  prescribes  a 
liuinb  and  a  pigeon,  <^^^^J^  j>igeons^  for  a  holocaust  and  a  sin-offering, 
tol>e  presented  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  boy  ^  This  one  dis- 
crepancy alone  is  decisive;  for  it  proves  that  indeed  a  natural  feeling 
of  gratitude  prompted  Hebrew  mothers,  from  an  early  date,  to  appear 
at  the  common  place  of  worship  with  sacrifices  and  free-will  gifts, 
but  that  with  regard  to  the  time  and  the  nature  of  the  offerings  con- 
siderable or  complete  liberty  was  allowed ;  it  certainly  proves  that 
no  enactment  like  that  of  Leviticus  was  in  force;  indeed  it  could  not 
then  have  been  framed,  as  sin-offerings  (nMsn)  were  unknown  till 
late  in  the  monarchical  period  ^^. 

The  intelligent  and  the  learned  among  the  Hebrews  gradually 
gathered  experience  as  to  the  symptoms,  the  course,  and  the  decisive 
t^sts  of  leprosy;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  long  periods  were  required, 
before  any  particular  mode  of  treatment  could  be  fixed,  declared 
unalterable,  and  raised  into  a  law.  Therefore,  the  Deuteronomist 
simply  admonishes  the  people,  in  cases  of  leprosy,  to  adhere  to  the 
directions  of  the  ^priests  the  Levites*'  *  ^,  which  term  itself  points  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  hierarchical  development  ^':  whereas  the  levitical  law 
furnishes  rules  and  ordinances  so  minute  and  precise  that  the  ^priests", 
deprived  of  all  freedom  and  option,  but  then  comprising  the  Aaronites 
only,  became  mere  instruments,  though  they  monopolised  the  execu- 
tion of  every  ritual  detail  *'.  The  Old  Testament  has  preserved  an  in- 
structive instance  of  a  similar  development  in  still  later  times.  The 
prophet  Haggai,  probably  not  long  after  the  final  compilation  of  the 
levitical  code,  addressed  to  the  priests  some  ritual  questions  on  cases 
not  specially  or  directly  provided  for  in  that  code.  It  is  ordained  in 
Leviticus  (VL  2(i),  that  any  object  brought  into  contact  with  holy 
flesh  shall  become  holy :  now  if  the  skirt  of  a  garment  has  in  this 
manner  become  holy,  does  it  communicate  its  sacredness  to  food  or 
drink  that  may  be  tied  up  in  it?  Again  the  Law  enjoins,  that  contact 
with  a  dead  body  renders  unclean'^:  now,  if  a  man  so  defiled  touches 


8  See  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  433.  Riehm  in  Stud,  and  Krit.  1868,  pp.  360, 

*  Comp.  1  Sam.  L  21 — 24  and  Lev.  361);  all  knowledge  with  reference 

XTT.  3—6.  to  holy  matters  was  ascribed  to  Di- 

14  See  ComuL  on  Lev.  I  pp.  272  tqq,  vine  taggettion. 

»  Dent.  XXIY.  8;  the  addition  **a8  >>  Comp.  Comm.  on  Lev.  I  pp.  598 

I  have  commanded  them**(8*r-9  *vk9),  tqq. 

does  not  necessarily  point  to  earlier  >>  Comp.  Lev.  X.  10, 11 ;  XIIL  1 1^» 

injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  >^  Kmn.  XIX.  11  sqq. 
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Tictnals  of  the  kind  just  referred  to,  do  they  become  unclean?  The 
priests  answered  the  first  question  in  the  negatiye,  the  second  in  the 
affiimatiye  '•  Such  were  the  first  stages  of  that  ritual  casuistry,  of  which 
there  are  indeed  traces  eyen  in  the  Pentateuch  {supra  p.  1 67),  and 
which  was  by  the  Hishnah,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Babbins  carried 
to  an  amazing  excess ;  and  of  this  any  one  may  conyince  himself  by 
glancing  at  the  sixtii  diyision  of  the  Uishnah  (n*i*tfia),  which  consists 
of  no  less  than  twelye  elaborate  treatises  —  the  first,  Kelim,  contain- 
ing alone  254  Uishnahs  in  30  chapters  — ,  and  which  discusses 
most  scrupulously  eyeryconceiyable  emergency  that  can  possibly  arise 
in  practical  life  with  reference  to  the  precepts  of  purity. 

Again,  let  the  following  two  laws  be  impartially  compared. 
Deuteronomy  (XXIIL  11,  12)  commands :  ''If  there  be  among  you 
any  man  that  is  not  clean  on  account  of  an  accident  by  night,  then  he 
shall  go  out  of  the  camp,  he  shall  not  come  within  the  camp;  and 
towards  the  eyening  he  shall  wash  himself  with  water,  and  when  the 
sun  goes  down,  he  may  come  again  into  the  camp."  On  the  same 
subject  Leyiticus  (XY.  16, 17)  prescribes:  ''If  discharge  of  semen  go 
out  from  a  man,  he  shall  wash  all  his  flesh  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  eyening;  and  eyery  garment  and  eyery  skin  whereon  is 
the  discharge  of  seed,  shall  be  washed  with  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  eyening."  The  law  in  Leyiticus  is  obyiously  at  once  more 
comprehensiye  and  more  special,  more  general  and  more  minute, 
just  as  might  be  expected  in  an  adyanced  phase  of  priestly  legislation. 
Let  the  dates  of  the  two  ordinances  for  a  moment  be  reyersed;  then 
the  almost  primitiye  simplicity  of  Deuteronomy  would  be  strange  in- 
deed and  almost  unintelligible  after  the  minuteness  of  Leyiticus. 

Thus  prepared,  we  may  yenture  briefly  to  sketch  the  history  of 
purifications  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  on  the  whole  analogous  to 
the  history  of  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonials;  for  it  represents  an 
adyance  from  the  sphere  of  nature  to  that  of  religion,  from  religion 
to  symbolism  and  from  symbolism  to  leyitical  formality ;  therefore  it 
emibits  also  a  transition  from  simplicity  to  intricacy,  and  from  spon- 
taneous impulse  to  artificial  control.  This  adyance  is  noticeable 
both  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  defilement,  its  efiects,  and  the 
lustrations  employed. 

At  first,  cleanness  was  almost  identical  with  cleanliness.  For 
scrupulous  regard  of  cleanliness  was,  in  the  hot  and  dusty  eastern 
climate,  soon  found  to  be  iroperatiye  for  the  preyention  of  feyers, 


>  See  Hagg.  II.  11—13. 
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skin  diseases,  and  leproas  disorders.     Hence  bathing  land  washing 

are  yery  frequently  mentioned  as  ordinary  customs;  and^from  the 

great  importance  attached  to  them,  it  may  be  explained  how,  after 

the  exile,  ascetic  Pharisees  and  Essenes  were  induced  to  carry  them 

to  an  excess  at  once  rigorous  and  playful ',  and  why  especially 

washing  of  hands,  always  performed  before  meals',  became  a  current 

metaphor  and  emblem  for  declaring  free  from  guilt  or  yiolence  *. 

Thus,  whatever  is  physically  unclean,  and  whatever  is,  or  was 

deemed,  loathsome  and  contagious,  was  a  pollution.     Indeed  most 

of_the  j>ujrificatoryJ(kW8  of  the  Pentateuch  —  as  those  on  the  normal 

j     and  abnormal  dischargOS  pjf  blood  or  other  fluids,  boils  and  eruptions, 

.    wv-T;  *  leprosy  and  death  —  refer  to  conditions  which  involve  a  bodily 

y^yf       \     defilement,  and  are  shunned  from  a  natural  instinct  of  physical 

X  f     dislike. 

But  the  Hebrews  could  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  this  asi>ect; 
eager  to  spiritualise  every  external  process,  and  to  link  the  perish- 
able with  some  higher  principle,  they  soon  began  to  associate  with 
purity  the  ideas  of  life  and  health ,  and  with  uncleanness  those  of 
death,  decay,  and  corruption;  and  then  they  regarded  everything 
as  contaminating  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  even  remotely, 
might  be  connected  with  disease,  abnormal  decline,  and  dissolution. 
When  the  notions  of  purity  had  reached  this  phase,  another 
change  suggested  itself  almost  spontaneously.  The  Temple  was  the 
abode  of  life  in  its  highest  and  noblest  form,  of  the  life  of  the  soul 
and  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  the  heart.  It  was  with  such  life  that 
the  ''cleanness"  of  the  Israelites  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  brought 
into  connection :  the  common  Sanctuary  could  not  achieve  its  bene- 
ficent work  of  renewing  the  energy  of  the  soul,  if  it  was  approached 
with  a  bodily  defilement  recalling  death;  nay  the  Sanctuary  itself 
would  thereby  be  tainted  with  pollution,  which  was  sure  to  be 
fearfully  avenged:  Thus  shall  yon  keep  aloof  the  children  of  Israel 
from  their  uncleanness;  lest  they  die  in  their  uncleanness,  when 
they  defile  My  abode  that  is  among  them''^  Hence  the  unclean 
were  rigorously  debarred  from  the  sacred  place  and  all  sacred  rites. 


>  Comp.  Gen.  XVIII.  4 ;  XIX.  2 ;  3 ;  Luke  XL  38 ;  see  Yor.  Deah  (  158 ; 
2  Sam.  XI.  2;   Bath  HI.  3;  Judith  Manu  Y.  138,  145;  Atken.  IX.  75. 

X.  8;  Soian.  15;  Jo$.  BelL  Jud.  n.  *  Comp.  Deut.  XXL  6,  7;  ImL  L 

vm.  5,  9,  13;  V.  iv.  3;  Vit.  2;  Mitkn.  16;  Jerem.  n.  22;  IV.  14;  P«.XXVL 

Mikvaoth  past,-,  John  XIII.  5—14;  6;  LI.  4,  9;    LXXUL  13;    Matth. 

1  Tim.  V.  10;  etc.  XXVU.  24. 

>  Comp.  Matth.  XV.  2;  Mark  VU.  *  Lev.  XV.  31. 
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But  the  Hebrews  did  not  stop  eyen  here.  They  followed  out 
their  yiews  with  their  osnal  tenacity  and  with  consistent  zeal.  They 
extended  the  attribate  of  holiness  to  the  entire  country  and  to  all 
its  habitations;  for  they  felt  the  Divine  presence  in  every  portion  of 
that  land,  and  found  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  reflected  in  every 
homestead;  and  they  deemed  it  therefore  necessary  to  remove  allun- 
cleanness  from  their  dwellings  no  less  scrupulously  than  from  their 
Sanctuary  K  Moreover,  they  cherished  the  idea  with  increasing  con- 
fidence that  they  were  the  ''chosen  people",  singled  out  by  God  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  to  bear  witness  of  His  power  and  His  truth ; 
and  then  they  regarded  their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage,  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  and  the  establishment  of  a  theocratic  monarchy, 
as  so  many  proofs  of  God's  special  care  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  a  life  of  purity.  And  finally,  they  invested  the  entire  nation 
with  the  character  of  holiness,  because  all  were  destined  to  devote 
their  worship  to  the  holy  Gt)d;  they  became  familiar  with  the  maxim, 
TTou  shall  hallow  yourselves  that  you  may  become  holy,  for  I  am 
holy";  till  at  last  they  described  themselves  as  "a  kingdom  of  priests", 
however  reluctant  the  levitical  legislators  were  to  make  this  phrase 
a  reality  \ 

Thus  we  find  in  the  laws  of  purity  the  same  successive  st&ges 
which  mark  nearly  all  religious  ordinances  of  the  Hebrews;  and  we 
can  trace  in  them  the  same  influences  working  one  by  one  —  the 
notions  of  external  cleanliness,  of  vigour  and  health,  of  spiritual 
life,  and  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  and  the  land,  the  homes  and 
the  whole  peopled  In  correspondence  with  these  stages,  uncleanness 
till  the  evening  seems  at  first  to  have  been  the  only  efiect  of  defile- 
ment; then  ablution  or  bathing  was  added,  and  then  the  washing 
of  the  garments;  later,  the  period  of  uncleanness  was,  in  many  cases, 
significantly  extended  to  seven  dB,jB;  then  a  holocaust  was  presented, 
or  in  some  instances  a  trespass-offering;  and  lastly,  the  levitical 
law  prescribed  a  sin-offering  and  lustration  by  the  ashes  of  the 
"red  cow". 

From  these  remarks  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  notions  of 
parity  cannot  be  exhausted  by  one  all-embracing  definition;  for 
those  notions  grew  slowly  and  expanded,  were  refined  and  spiri- 

>Comp.Nain.V.3;XDLl3;XXXY.  >  Bee  the  obterrations  in  Comm. 

84;  Dent.  XXITI.  15;  tee  also  Lev.  on  Lev.  I  pp.  589  sqq. 

Xm.  46;  XIV.  3,  8;  Nam.  Y.  2—4;  *  Comp.  SMjn-a  pp.  101  sgq.;  and 

Xn.  14»  15;    XXXI.  19,  20;   Deut.  Comm.  on  Lev.  I  pp.  14  sgq, 
11,  12. 
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tnalised.  To  avoid  confasion  and  error,  di£ferent  periods  of  history 
mast  be  distinguished.  Traditions  and  customs  were,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  converted  into  laws ;  isolated  practices  were  blended  into 
a  system,  supplemented ,  or  modified,  or  they  were  subordinated  to 
moral  principles,  and  employed  to  serve  religious  ends :  this  process, 
marking  the  growth  of  all  Eastern  institutions  and  legislations, 
ought  especially  to  be  kept  in  view  in  examining  the  theocratic 
code  of  the  Israelites. 

Again,  it  must  be  obvious  that,  if  system  be  discoverable  in 
the  Hebrew  laws  of  purity,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  unity,  but 
in  their  organic  development;  for  while  the  one  cannot  be  established 
without  an  artificial  straining  of  facts,  the  other  becomes  manifest 
by  a  calm  historical  analysis.  Those  laws  were  suggested  by  peculiar 
instincts  or  tastes,  by  varied  notions,  and  long  experience;  they  were 
the  result  of  many  generations  and  the  work  of  many  minds;  and  though 
they  possess  a  general  resemblance  and  a  certain  internal  affinity,  they 
were  not  moulded  on  a  definite  and  preconceived  plan.  Yet  they  were 
evidently  intended  to  have  validity,  notonly  during  the  times  of  the  Tem- 
ple, but  in  all  ages ;  they  have,  therefore,  not  ceased  to  operate  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews ;  for  though  deprived  of  their  common  Sanctuary 
and  of  an  officiating  priesthood,  the  Israelites,  by  virtue  of  an  eternal 
covenant  and  of  irrevocable  promises,  remain  for  ever  God's  holy  and 
God*8  chosen  people.  This  is  unquestionably  the  teaching  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. However,  Talmudists  and  Rabbins  decided  difierently';  they 
partly  abrogated  the  laws  of  parity,  and  partly  substituted  for  them 
others  of  a  less  stringent  nature,  especially  for  those  connected  with 
sacrifices.  Thus  they  released  men  who  have  had  a  nocturnal  accident 
from  the  prescribed  bath  of  lustration ;  and  though  they  excluded  from 
conjugal  intercourse  women  in  their  menses  and  persons  afflicted  with 
sexual  disorders,  they  admitted  the  former  to  the  society  of  their 
husbands  and  friends,  and  the  latter  to  religious  and  public  wor- 
ship *.  Either  the  spirit  of  the  levitical  injunctions  was  not  under- 
stood, or  these  iigunctions,  rigorous  in  themselves,  were  deemed 
oppressive  under  the  altered  conditions  of  the  people.  Therefore, 
the  sixth  great  division  or  seder  of  the  ILishnah,  which ,  in  eleven 
treatises,' sets  forth  the  precepts  of  purification,  has,  with  the  only 
exception  of  the  ireaSse  Niddah,  no  gemara  or  Talmudic  exposition, 
because  those  jprecepts  were,  in  later  times,  considered  of  little 
practical  importance.     Tet  even   while   the  Temple  was  still  In 

«  See  notes  on  XY.  1—15;  16,  17;  19—24;  25—30. 
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existence,  they  were  disregarded  in  all  countries  except  Palestine,  i 
because  tbey  were  held  to  be  inseparable  firom  the  sacred  soil  ^ ;  there- 
fore some  teachers,  as  Jose  ben  JoSzer  and  Jose  ben  Jochanan, 
declared,  that  the  Jews  of  all  other  lands  lived  in  constant,  though 
unaToidable,  uncleanness  \  The  Karaites,  more  consistently  weighing 
the  intention  of  the  Law,  and  disdaining  all  relief  from  the  burdens 
it  imposes,  still  consider  the  contact  with  ''undean  objects"  sinful, 
though  they  are  divided  in  opinion  on  many  vital  questions,  and 
some,  as  Anan  and  his  followers,  closely  approached  the  views  of 
the  Babbanites  *. 

The  result  to  which  all  researches  lead,  remains  unshaken  —  na- 
mely, that  the  purificatory  ordinances  of  Leviticus  represent  a  much 
later  phase  Qian  those  of  Deuteronomy;  and  this  result  is  supported 
by  the  language  of  Leviticus,  which  contains  words  fSamiliar^ogjy  -. . 
in  writings  composed  during  and  after  the  Babylonian  J^riod  ^  i  ^^^ 
On  this  principle  only  both  the  one  and  the  other  can  be  understood 
and  historically  appreciated  *. 

ThisVill  appear  in  still  clearer  light  if  we  briefly  review  the 
various  other  theories  that  have  been  proposed. 

We  may  dismiss  with  a  few  passing  words  some  opinions  the 
weakness  of  which  is  self-evident.  Ifaimonides  supposes,  that  the 
numerous  laws  of  purity,  in  consequence  of  which  persons  were  but 
seldom  levitically  clean,  were  devised  to  prevent  them  from  visiting 
the  Temple  too  frequently,  and  thus  slighting  it ,  since  '^familiarity 
breeds  contempt."  *  This  singular  view  is  hardly  happier  or  better 
founded  than  the  same  author's  theory  of  the  sacrificial  laws  ^ ;  and 
both  alike  betray  a  disregard  or  misconception  of  the  Biblical  spirit: 


1  Comp.  E^  Ezra  on  Lev.  XTL  S, 
y  Via  *i5n  nn. 
>  Talm.  Shabb.  14^,  ^  mno  rm 

*  Comp.  Geiger^  Wistensch.  Zeit- 
schrift,  VL  52,  55,  71,  72 ;  FArst,  Ka- 
rierthum,  L  10,  64.  The  Jewish  Fa- 
laahas  in  Abyssinia  have  generally, 
attome  distance  fhun  their  dwellings, 
a  cottage  to  which  all  andean  people 
retire,  atmenstroating  women  or  per- 
sons who  haTe  come  into  contact 
with  a  corpse  (comp.  /of  .  Haiepi,  Be- 
riclit  ilber  die  Mission  za  den  Fala- 
schas,  in  FrankePs  Monatsschrift, 
1868  p.  406). 


^  As  rra,  see  on  Xn.  2;  *r|i^  and 
m^'ij  V4,  see  on  XIL  6. 

>  The  remarks  of  Eiehm  (Stnd.  a. 
Krit.  1868,  pp.  360, 861),  do  not  tonch 
the  pith  of  the  question,  and  are  in- 
condusiTe:  if  rr^xn  j»  was  not  the 
ordinary  and  popular  term,  it  may 
as  well  have  passed  from  Deutero- 
nomy into  Leviticus  as  trom  Leviti- 
cus into  Deuteronomy. 


I,  Mor.  Nev.nL  85  (no.  12), 
47 ;  and  similarly  ^jpenrer,  Legg.  Ritt. 
L  XI.  2. 

7  See  Comm.  on  Lev.  I  p.  56. 
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for  was  not  the  holiness  of  the  Sanctuary  considered  to  exercise  an  awe- 
inspiring  influence  upon  the  worshippers  at  all  times,  and  the  more  so, 
the  more  regular  they  were  in  their  attendance?  *  And  did  not  the 
Hehrews  look  upon  uncleanness  as  a  sad  visitation  principally  for 
this  reason,  that  it  caused  their  exclusion  and  estrangement  from 
the  Temple  *?  —  Some  contend,  that  Hhe  laws  of  purity  were  meant 
to  punish  the  Hebrews  for  the  sins  they  had  committed  in  the  desert"  ^  ^ 
as  if  religious  rites  were  penal  inflictions.  —  Or,  '^heir  object  was  to 
educate  a  rude  and  barbarous  people''  <  >:  but  they  pre-suppose  a  very 
high  degree  of  reli^^ous  training  as  well  as  of  political  and  eccle- 
siastical organisation.  —  Or,  ''they  were  designed  to  enhance  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hierarchy" '':  though  indeed  they  conferred  upon  the 
priests  yery  considerable  powers,  and  if  faithfully  carried  out,  tend- 
ed to  promote  their  aggrandisement'',  this  was  certainly  not  their 
original  or  their  exclusiye  object;  for  they  aimed  not  at  the  ascen- 
dency of  one  class,  but  at  the  sanctification  of  the  whole  people. 

Again,  it  has  been  maintained  that  they  were  intended  to  place 
a  strong  and  permanent  barrier  between  the  Hebrews  and   the 
heathen  nations*^:  but  they  concern  entirely  the  inner  life  of  the 
u      t    ,v^   '  community,  and  serve  norther  but  their  own  important  and  pe- 
^  culiar  purpose;  moreover,  most  of  them  have  very  close  analogies  in 

H  the  religious  rites  of  other,  especially  Eastern  nations;  in  fact,  the 

idea  of  seclusion  or  separation  is  as  foreign  to  these  laws  as  to  the 
dietary  precepts '  *• 

Or  they  have  been  characterised  as  sanitary  or  police  precau- 
tions, prescribed  for  the  protection  of  individuals  and  of  society'*: 
such  considerations,  though  at  first  probably  the  chief  motives  of 
some  of  the  ordinances,  and  never  wholly  disregarded,  gradually 
gave  way  to  religious  and  spiritual  conceptions,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  gained  increasing  weight;  besides,  many,  and  these  the 
most  important  provisions,  have  no  reference  to  health  and  ill- 
ness, being  as  useless  for  preserving  the  one  as  they  are  ineffica- 
cious for  warding  off  the  other. 

Or  they  have  all  been  referred  to  birth  and  death ,  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  human  existence,  which,  contrasted  with  Divine 


•  Comp.  Ps.  LXXXiy.  10.  >»  Comp.5f>Araand  RuMhionJJILt. 

«  See  infra,  "  Spencer  L  c 

10  Spencer  Legg.  Bitt.  L  xi.  2.  "  ^  *^  P*  ^^• 

.Ty  *•  ^«»'»  <>««5h.  Mos.  1. 374  #9^. ;  Mi- 

t   Spencer  1.  c  ckaeHi,  VLm.  Bech^  IV.  U  207  ify.; 

'>  8o  Gramberg^  Aelig. Id.  L  64,  a.  o«  SaalscMz,  Hos.  Beoht,  pp.  2 1  jf^. 
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infinitude,  is  sinful  and  impure*:  but  the  Hebrews  were  utter 
strangers  to  such  notions,  and  they  neyer  looked  upon  the  new-bom 
child  as  unclean ';  moreoYer,  that  principle  does  not  apply  to  the 
dietary  laws,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance;  for  they  regulate 
the  assimilation  of  external  objects  with  the  inner  organism,  whereaa 
the  other  purificatory  precepts  mostly  control  passiye  and  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  organism  itself;  therefore,  the  defiling  effects  are 
greater  with  respect  to  the  former,  though  the  defilement  is  more 
conspicuous  with  reference  to  the  latter ;  and  hence  the  Pentateuch 
often  threatens  severe  penalties  for  trespasses  in  diet,  while  for  'Hin- 
deanness"  it  merely  ordains  lustrations  or  sacrifices  ^ 

Or  the  laws  under  discussion  have  been  deduced  from  the  ideas 
of  death  and  corruption :  but  though  these  ideas  prevailed  in  cases- 
like  contact  with  corpses  and  lepers^,  and  though  they  probably 
exercised  an  influence  in  a  few  other  instances,  such  as  irregular 
discharges  and  the  prohibition  of  carnivorous  animals ;  they  can ,  as 
general  principles,  not  be  upheld  without  strained  applications: 
for  how  is  it  possible  to  associate  decay  and  dissolution  with 
conjugal  intercourse ,  menstruation ,  or  childbirth  ?  And  this  ques- 
tionable view  has  been  coupled  with  the  typical  or  allegorical 
acceptation,  which  is  even  more  objectionable :  the  laws  of  purity^ 
it  is  asserted,  were  meant  to  remind  man  of  death  ''as  the  monument 
of  sin"*,  and,  by  imbuing  him  with  a  deep  disgust  for  physical  cor- 
ruption, to  implant  in  his  mind  a  strong  abhorrence  of  unrighteous- 
ness*; but  all  typical  interpretations  of  moral  and  ritual  laws  have 
been  proved  to  be  as  unfounded,  as  they  generally  are  playful  and 
arbitrary^;  moreover,  the  doctrine  that  death  is  the  hereditary  con- 
sequence of  original  sin,  is  not  fundamental  in  the  Old  Testament; 
it  is  indeed  implied  in  the  narrative  of  the  ''Fall  of  man*  in  Genesis,, 
but  in  every  other  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  death  is  represented 
either  as  coming  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  as  the  con- 
sequence of  individual  and  personal  transgression. 


1  Bo  Bdkr^  Bymb.  IL  459— 4e4. 
s  See  notes  on  Xn.  1—^ 

*  See  ngnra  p.  123;  Samnner^  Ab- 
handlongen,  239—241. 

«  Num.  xn.  12. 

i  Comp.  Oen.  IH.  14—19  with  re- 
ference to  OaL  m.  22;  Bom.  V.  12; 
VIL24;YIlL20,22;Hebr.IX.27;etc. 

•  Comp.  Tkeodar.  Qoaett.  ZIV  ad 
Lerit.  (per  affeetiones  oorporeat  in- 


dicat  morbot  animae  etc);  Sommer^ 
L  c  pp.  202,  234,  235;  ATW/,  Levit. 
pp.  35,  36 ;  AichaeoL  1. 276 — ^280 ;  H» 
18, 19;  ffengstenb.  Chriitol.  m.  592 
sqq^  663  J99. ;  and  on  the  other  band,. 
IPm/r Lcn.319;  Knob.  Lent. p. 435. 
On  the  strange  opinion  of  Br.  Bauer 
(Belig.  des  Alten  Bondes,  1. 256  sgq.)r 
see  Knob.  1.  c 
7  See  OomoLonLev.  L  pp.  142  j^» 
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The  usual  explanationsy  therefore,  are  by  no  means  satisfaotory. 

If  compared  with  the  purificatory  laws  of  other  nations,  those 
of  the  Pentateuch  appear  in  a  favourable  light.  They  may  possibly 
prince  traces  of  Zoroastric  views,  which  are  discoverable  in  the 
dietary  laws  also';  but  they  exhibit  no  vestige  of  a  dualism;  in 
every  detail  they  are  stamped  by  the  monotheistic  creed;  G-od  alone, 
the  merciful,  wise,  and  omnipotent  Buler,  sends  trials  and  diseases ; 
and  no  evil  genius  has  the  power  of  causing  uncleanness.  They  are 
singular  in  the  noble  principles  on  which  they  are  framed  —  the 
perfection  and  holiness  of  G-od ;  and  they  are  thereby  raised  above 
frivolity  and  unmeaning  formalism.  Moreover,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  they  were  understood  as  symbols,  or  as  means  of  sanc- 
tification*;  to  defile  oneself  and  to  sin,  and  also  to  cleanse  and  to 
hallow,  are  frequently  used  as  equivalents^^. 

They  must  be  pronounced  simple  if  considered  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  Parsees,  the  Hindoos,  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Tal- 
mud. For  they  are,  on  the  whole,  confined  to  the  chief  and  most 
striking  forms  of  defilement ,  and  evince  a  judicious  moderation  in 
fixing  the  detail ;  they  prescribe  no  rituals  for  many  occasions  which 
are  so  signalised  in  other  codes;  and  the  rituals  they  prescribe  are 
neither  very  burdensome,  nor  do  they  materially  encroach  upon  the 
practical  duties  of  life.  They  declare  no  Iwing  animal  as  defiling, 
however  strongly  it  may  have  been  detested,  and  however  scrupulously 
its  carcass  may  have  been  shunned*^;  whereas,  for  instance,  among 
theJBg^ptian&Jt^e  accidentaj.touch^of  a  passing  pig  was  contamina- 
ting^'. Unlike  the  laws  of  the  Parsees,  they  include  no  such  ordi- 
nances as  those  which  declare  hair  and  nail-parings  as  unclean,  and 
as  polluting  the  ground  upon  which  they  fall*';  they  do  not  enjoin 
washing  before  and  after  meals  *^,  nor  after  sleep  ^*,  after  spitting  and 
sneezing^*,  or  the  like  '^;  in  most  of  which  cases  Babbinism  also  pre- 
scribed ablutions,  generally  accompanied  by  some  formula  of  prayer. 

They  ordain  rituals  only  for  the  following  occasions:  (1)  For 
women  after  childbirth  *'.  —    (2)  For  touching  or  approaching 

*  See  tupra  pp.  107,  108;  comp.        i>  Herod.  IL  47;  lee  iupra  p.  79. 
Simmer  L  c  pp.  106  s^.  it  Oomp.  V€miid.Jira.  1—38 ;  Spie- 

•  Oomp.  Gen.  X23CY.  2;  Lev.  XL     ^/L  c  L  p.  81. 

44  ;ZX.  25,  26;  etc  u  Comp.  #«»f«  p.  115  noU  9. 

t«  Comp.OenJUCXV.  2 ;  Lev JLVm.  .  ■#       v 

20,  28-^0;  XDL  31;  Num.  V.  18;  *   «»«  ▼.  145. 

1  8am.  XVL  5;  Isai.  L  16;  etc.  *•  ^*'^- 

11  Comp.  Lev.  XL  29  sqq.^  er^ea  i^  Comp.  Manm  Y.  138,  144;  etc 

ver.  32.  <*  Lev.  XIT.  1  J^. ;  tee  notes  in  loc. 
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a  human  corpse  or  human  bones  \  as  was  the  case  also  among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  \  the  Hindoos  \  the  Parsees  *,  and  Phoenicians  K — 
(3)  For  touching  the  carcasses  of  'Hmclean"  and  of  such  ''clean"  beasts, 
as  had  not  been  regularly  slaughtered,  had  died  of  themselveff 
(ntea),  or  were  torn  by  wild  beasts  (nfi'io)*.  — (4)  For  those  diseases 
which  seem  to  point  to  an  unnatural  decay  of  the  body,  and  in  some 
manner  to  reflect  the  process  of  dissolution ,  especially  for  leprosy 
which  was  regarded  as  living  death  ^.  —  (5)  For  abnormal  secretions 
{niT)  from  the  sexual  organp*.  —  But  (6)  also  for  the  natural  and 
regular  discharges  of  women  in  their  menses  ^  and  of  men  during 
sleep ^^,  and  even  for  conjugal  intercourse^*. 

How  striking  is  the  difference  i^  after  considering  this  limited 
number  of  rules,  we  glance  at  the  Zend-Avesta*',  the  laws  of  Manu 
or  of  Y&jnavalkya*',  the  scattered  accounts  respecting  the  Egyp- 
tians preserved  by  Herodotus,  Porphyry,  and  others ^^,  or  at  the 
sixth  section  of  the  Mishnah**! 

As  regards  simplicity  of  detail,  we  will  only  introduce  one 
illustration.  The  Pentateuch  merely  commands  with  respect  to 
domestic  utensils,  that  wooden  or  brazen  ones,  if  defiled,  shall  be 
cleansed  by  water,  and  metal  ones  by  fire,  and  that  earthen  vessels 


1  Hum.  XDL  11—22;  2  Ki.  XXm. 
14;  Hagg.  n.  13 ;  Tob.  H.  5, 9 ;  comp. 
Joit.  Ant.  nL  XI.  S;  XVliJL  ii.  2,  3; 
MisAm.  KelimL  4, 5, 8;  OhoL  1. 1  $qq. ; 
II.  1,  5;  and  both  treatifet  jmimmr. 

>  Farro,  Ling.  Lat.  V.  23;  Cie. 
Legg.  n.  22;  Eurip.  Alcest.  100;  He- 
len. 1430,  1481;  JHog.  laeri.  YHL 
38;  Firff.  Aen.  YL  229;  Geii.  K.  A. 
X.  XV.  24;  Taeii.  AnnaL  I.  62 ;  Senee, 
Ad  Mardan.  15;  Feitiu  sub  aqua. 

«  Mamm  V.  59, 62, 74^79, 88, 91, 92. 

«  rai4ftUm.25-27, 89, 40,44—71, 
128—186;  Y.  1—28,  85—64,  113  J^.; 
Spiegeit  Avetta,  IL  pp.  ZLII.  XLHL 

*  iMciam^  Dea  Syr.  oc  52, 58 :  who- 
ever bad  teen  a  oorpse  was  unclean 
and  ezcladed  from  the  temple  for 
one  day ;  the  relatives  of  the  dead  for 
thirty  days ;  the  Oalli,  after  having 
buried  one  of  their  colleagues,  for 
•even  days. 

•  Lev.  XL  8,  11, 24—28,  81,  36,  39; 
•ee  notes  In  loce.,and  n^a  pp.  16,21. 


7  See  notes  on  XHL  XIV. 

•  See  notes  on  XV.  1—15,  25—80. 

9  See  notes  on  XV.  19—24. 

10  See  notes  on  XV.  16, 17. 

11  See  notes  on  XV.  18. 
t>Comp.  Vwdid.  m.  25—27,  39, 

40,  44—48;  V.  66—68,  88— 178;.  VI. 
1—106;  Vn.  1—98, 122—196;  Vm. 
1—72, 107—4110;  IX.1— 185;  X.l«99.; 
XI.  1«99.;XIL1— 71;XVIL  1—44; 
XVIIL184— 152 ;  etc.;  compAlso^M*^- 
^/,Av.  ILppJUJV,XLVI,LXXXIV, 
LXXXV ;  and  in  general  to  p.  XGVI, 
wbere  the  diffsrent  lastrations  and 
the  degrees  of  their  importance  or 
elAcacj  are  described  —  the  jHi/te5, 
the  ghul  (JmA),  and  the  haruikmom 

mtk sAamt  (UyX  M^  ^^yi). 

>«£d.  SUnder^H.  11—18,  15—22, 
189, 147,  148,  182—197,  222;  IL  808; 
m.  18—88,  248—258,  277,  278. 

14  Comp.  Herod.  IL87 ;  Porph.Ahtii. 
11.44;  IV.  7;  etc 

i»  Comp.  SMpra  p.  190. 
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shall  be  broken,  lest  they  be  used  again  ^^  But  the  Hindoo  laws 
give  so  many  injunctions  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
them;  let  it  suffice  to  observe  that  they  distinguish  between  vessels 
or  objects  of  metal  and  wood,  horn  and  bone,  cane  and  ivory,  jewels 
and  precious  stones,  corals,  shells,  and  pearls ;  and  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purification,  they  call  into  requisition  water  and  fire,  ashes 
and  earth,  acids  and  mustard-seed,  cow-urine,  cow-dung,  and  the 
cow  herself  which  is  made  to  stay  a  day  and  a  night  on  land  which 
is  to  be  cleansed.  Koreover,  they  prescribe  purifications  for  fields 
and  their  produce,  for  wood  and  straw,  for  fluids,  for  silk  and  woollen 
stuffs,  cloths,  and  skins,  and  for  an  infinite  variety  of  other  objects. 
Yet  with  that  spiritual  refinement  which  distinguishes  the  Hindoo 
sages ,  they  rise  occasionally  to  a  noble  conception  of  purity :  no 
uncleanness,  they  declare,  can  fall  upon  a  king  or  divine  while 
engaged  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties;  a  monarch  is  purified  by  acts 
of  mercy,  a  warrior  by  valour  on  the  battle-field,  scholars  by  par- 
doning offences,  artists  by  the  exercise  of  their  art,  the  heedless  by 
generosity,  secret  sinners  by  pious  devotion,  the  mind  by  truth  and 
careful  study,  the  soul  by  holy  meditation,  all  men  by  sacred  learning, 
self-denial,  and  religious  worship;  and  ''he  who  acquires  wealth 
with  unstained  hands,  is  clean  above  all  others".*^ 

Not  even  blood  was,  of  itself,  deemed  defiling^'  among  the  He- 
brews, since,  as  a  means  oTgraceand  atonement,  it  was  sprinkled  upon 
the  most  sacred  parts  and  objects  of  the  Sanctuary ;  only  if  shed 
by  murder,  it  polluted  the  land,  the  hallowed  abode  of  Ood;^*  and 
it  was  to  be  expiated  whether  the  perpetrator  was  known  or  not,  in 
the  one  case  by  the  death  of  the  murderer,  in  the  other  by  signi- 
ficant symbols.'® 

The  purificatory  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  assert  their  superiorit)  . 
besides,  in  another  respect.  They  reflect  indeed  that  hierarchical 
tendency  which  is  manifest  throughout  the  levitical  legislation;  for 
they  are  more  stringent  with  regard  to  the  priests  than  the  people, 
since  the  former,  the  anointed  mediators  between  Ood  and  the  com- 


i«  Lev.  YL  28;  XL  32,  33;  XY.  12;  thoaghts,  words,  and  actions  (IVmliif. 

Ham.  XXXL  22—24.    On  the  purl-  Y.  67,  68). 

lying  force  of  fire  see  Comm.  on  Lev.  i>  This  has  Ireqaently  been  asserted ; 

I  pp.  529  #99.  comp.,  t  L,  JfnoM,  Lev.  p.  437 ;  and 


it  was  so  among  the  Persians  (comp. 
"  See  Matm  Y.  57—145.  SimiUrly,     Strab.  XY.  ni.  14,  p.  732). 
the  law  of  Zoroaster  declares  him        >*  Num.  XXXY.  33,  34. 
clean  who  keeps  himself  pore  by  good       >*  Dent.  XX  L  1  —9. 
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mnnity,  are  inyeste^  with  uncommon  holiness '  ;•  and  they  are  also 
more  exacting  with  respect  to  the  Nazarite,  becanse  ''the  consecration 
of  his  Ghod  is  upon  his  head^.  But  with  these  few  exceptions,  they 
are  identical  for  the  whole  people,  and  admit  no  dis^ction  of  classes. 
How  different  I  for  instance ,  are  the  corresponding  ordinances  of 
the  Hindoos  1  After  defilement  by  contact  with  a  corpse,  a  merchant 
becomes  pure  in  five  days,  a  priest  in  ten,  a  warrior  in  twelve,  and 
a  servant  in  a  month*;  and  similar  gradations  pervade  all  analogous 
laws^.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  idea  of  purity  seems  to  have 
been  restricted  to  the  priests  only*,  and  indeed  the  purificatory 
laws  of  the  JBgyptians  have  the  least  resemblance  to  those  of  the 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  mistake,  in  the  Pentateuch,  a  well-considered 
method  and  system  as  to  the  degrees  of  defilement.  In  some  instances, 
the  undeanness  is  communicated  to  persons  and  objects  by  direct  or 
indirect  contact*,  in  others,  it  remains  confined  to  the  person  who  con- 
tracted it^;  in  some  cases  it  only  lasts  till  the  evening*,  in  others 
seven  full  days*,  at  the  birth  of  a  boy  during  forty,  at  the  birth  of  a 
girl  for  eighty  days^*,  and  in  cases  of  leprosy,  irregular  menstrua- 
tion, and  seminal  discharges,  as  long  as  the  evil  continues  *  ^ 

The  means  of  purification  are  no  less  thoughtfully  varied.  In 
some  cases,  the  undeanness  ceases  without  any  ceremony  **,  in  others 


1  Lev.  XXL  1  sqq.\  comp.  Comm. 
on  Lev.  L  587  sqq, 
>  Num.  YL  6  sqq. 

«  Mamn  Y.  83;  oomp.  59,  186,  137, 
and  Book  Y.  passim. 

4  Comp.  alto  Sfiegeif  Avefta,  L 
p.  111. 

*  Comp.  BennLJLZli  Porpk,  Abtt. 
n.  44;  see,  however,  iM.  lY.  7  ol  ii 
difvclai  xdvtflB^  bcatipcuov. 

*  As  In  reference  to  a  corpse,  to  le- 
proiy,  ''running  issue  i**,  and  regular 
or  protracted  menstmatlon  (Levit. 
Xm.  45,  46 ;  XY.  4—12,  20—24,  26, 
27;  Num.  XIX.  21, 22). 

^  Ai  with  respect  to  unclean  car- 
castes,  coi^ugal  inierconrte,  tponta- 
%ieout  emistkm  of  temen,  and  child- 
birth (Lev.XL  24, 25^  27,  89, 40 ;  XIL 
2j^.;XY.  16,18). 


*  Yiz.  if  canted  by  nocturnal  pol- 
lution, or  by  entering  a  leprous  houte ; 
or  if  produced  by  contact  with  a  car- 
catt,  with  a  person  defiled  through 
touching  a  coipte,  and  with  the  ''wa- 
ter of  porifloation**  (nnn  -^ ,  a  men- 
struating woman,  or  an  object  on 
which  such  a  woman  or  a  man  with  a 
mnningistuehad  been  dttingor  lying 
(Lev.  XL  24^7,81,89  ;XIY.  46 ;  XY.  19, 
S3 ;  KnnLXIX.21,22 ;  I>eatJnCIILl2). 

•  At  after  contact  with  a  oorpte  or 
a  human  bone  or  grave;  after  enter- 
ing  a  boute  harbouring  a  ooipte; 
menttroation  and  connection  with  a 
menttmating  woman  (Lev.  XY.  14, 
16,  19,  24;  Num.  XDL  11,  14,  16; 
XXXL  19). 

>•  Lev.  Xn.  2—5. 

iiXIIL46;XY.2,25. 

IS  8ee  the  pattaget  si^a  note  8. 
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hj  bftthing  the  body  in  water  " ;  in  some  bj  the  washing  of  gmrDMBfts*^ 
and  in  others  by  both  bathing  and  washing  of  garoMBts'*;  aad 
lastly,  in  some  remarkable  emergencies,  sacrifices  and  symbolical 
rites  are  prescribed,  usually  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cereaMmies: 
thus  in  the  important  case  of  defilement  by  a  corpse,  the  histzBtioB 
includes  sprinkling,  on  the  third  and  the  serenth  day,  with  the  ^^watcr 
of  purification",  a  strong  and  sharp  lye,  prepared  from  the  ashes  of 
the  red  cow'*;  a  holocaust  and  a  sin-ofiering  are  required  of  w< 
after  childbirth ,  and  of  men  and  women  after  the  cessation  of 
tain  abnormal  discharges;  while  the  leper,  whom  the  Hebrews  re- 
garded as  the  image  of  death-like  dissolution,  has  to  present  a  ho- 
locaust, a  trespass-  and  a  sin-ofiering,  and  has  besides  to  submit  to 
An  elaborate  ceremonial  of  purification '^ 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  laudable  features,  the  purificatory 
rites  of  the  Pentateuch  were,  like  aU  ceremonials,  liable  to  perrcr- 
sion.     They  were  too  often  considered  as  a  self-sufficient  end,  and 


IS  As  alter  the  emission  of  semen, 
whether  during  sexual  intercoorse 
or  not;  or  a  priest  after  coming  into 
rith  an  unrlean  animal,  or 
a  perMm  defiled  by  touching  a 
corpse  or  by  any  other  cause  (Lew. 
XV.  IC,  18; XXn.  4^7;  Deut.  IIIII, 
11,  12;  eomp.  Ler.  YIIL  S;  XYL  4; 
etc);  simihtfly  Mmmm  T.  M,  77,  78, 
tS.  M,  103, 144;  FemdU  XVL  IS,  19; 
eomp.  also  Mmmm  T.  7C,  99,  108  (pori- 
§kmtkm  by  touching  water);  T.  84, 
14&  (by  sprinkling  or  washing  the 
nmrth  with  water);  T.  139  (by  drink- 
ing water);  Femdid.  T.  167;  SpUfci, 
JL  pp.  XX,  XLVI,  XJuVn, 


Bdig.  n.  108. 
M  go  after  canyiag  the  carcase, 
or  eating  of  the  flesh,  of  an  unclean 


of  the  skin;  after  having 
or  slept  in  a  lipnmM  house;  and  af- 
ter having  eprtnkled  the  'Hvater  oC 
pviflcatkin*  (Lew.  XL  U,  28,  40; 
XHL  8,  34;  XIY.  47  ;  Kuae.  XDL  21; 
EjEod.  XIX.  10,  14);  see  also 
V.  77,  78,  103. 
IS  A«  WiMg«  were  retailed  to  do 


when  r*fy*"g  through  the 
nies  of  lustration;  or  perKms  healed 
from  running  issues,  and  about  to  be 
declared  clean;  or  those  who  tou^ 
a  bed  or  any  object  on  wl 
a  penon  or  a  woman  in  her 
or  with  an  irregular  flow  of  bkwd 
had  been  sitting  or  lying;  those  who 
eat  of  7»  <n-  rx-r;  those  who  are 
rieaneed  from  defilement  by  a  eorpee^ 
and  aU  pcrwos  engaged  in  burning 
the  red  cow  and  gathering  its  ashes 
(Lev.  XIV.  8,  9;  XT.  &,  8,  10, 13,  21, 
22,  27;  XYIL  13,  18;  Kuae.  XIX.  7- 
10, 19;  comp.LeT.  XVL  24,  28,  28). 

M  Kum.  XIX.  1 7— 1 9 ;  oomp.  XXXL 
19;  Hcbr.  DL  U;  Jos.  Ant.  IV.  nr.  8: 
and  lye  were  em]doyed  as  a 
loCpozificatioo  by  thePerriaas, 
the  Romsne,  and  others  (comp.  Fir^, 
EcL  VnL  101 ;  (hid.  Fast.  IV.  838, 
840,  723,  728,  733;  Jrao^.  Adw.  Kai. 
VILS2>. 

U— 13^ 

of  poriflcation  (rrx)  is 
■entaoMd  in  the 
tablet  of  ICareeillee  (lines  3,  3,   7, 
9,13). 
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instead  of  promoting  homility  and  parity  of  heart,  they  engen- 
dered Pharisaical  pride  and  hypocrisy,  and  their  mechanical  per- 
formance .  by  the  mass  of  the  people  was  constantly  rebuked  by 
prophets  and  moralists.  More  advanced  generations  require  no 
purificatory  laws  as  izjunctions  of  religion;  for  they  conform 
spontaneously  to  the  requirements  of  cleanliness;  and  they  can 
see  no  ''pollution''  in  those  natural  processes  and  conditions  of  man, 
which  are  inseparable  from  him  as  a  link  in  the  universal  chain 
of  life. 


TRANSLATION  AND  COMMENTARY. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SoiofART.  —  The  ordinances  e<meemmg  w&men  in  childbirth.  For  feren  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  hoy^  the  mother  it  ai  thoroughly  anclean  as  in  the 
time  of  her  menttruation  (ver.  2);  while  daring  thirty-three  days  after 
the  first  week ,  she  has  merely  to  keep  aloof  from  holy  things  and  from 
the  Sanctuary  (ver.  4) :  on  the  eighth  day,  the  boy  is  to  be  cireomcised 
(rer.  3).  After  the  birth  of  a  girt,  both  periods  of  pnrification  are  donbled^ 
Tiz.  fourteen  and  sixty-six  days  (ver.  5).  When  the  teAns  are  completed, 
that  is,  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  eighty  days  after  the 
birth  of  a  girl,  the  mother,  to  effect  her  atonement  and  pnrlfieatlon,  has 
to  present  a  lamb  one  year  old  as  a  bnmt-offering,  and  a  young  pigeon 
or  a  turtle-dove  as  a  sin-offering  (vers.  6, 7);  but  if  she  be  poor,  a  pigeon 
or  a  turtle-dove  suffices  fSor  the  bumt-oifering  also  (ver.  8). 


1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,    2.  Speak 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  If  a  woman  is  delivered, 


1 — %•  A  certain  principle  and  lys- 
tem  of  arrangement  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  the  poriflcatory  laws.  Vo 
weight  can  be  attached  to  the  Bab- 
binical  suggestion  that,  as  in  the  cos- 
mogony the  creation  of  animals  pre- 
ceded that  of  men,  so  in  the  section 
on  purity  the  animals  are  treated  of 
first,  and  then  the  ordinances  relat- 
ing to  men  (Midr.  Rmhk.  Levit. 
22  ed.  Stett.,  Bashi,  a.  o.):  bat  we 
may  acknowledge  a  natural  progrsse 
from  precepts  on  food  received  frwn 
without  and  assfmilifed  within  the 
body,  to  precepts  on  accidents  arising 
from  conditions  of  the  human  body 
itedf  and  manifreting  fhrmselves 
citemaUy.  And  of  this  hUier  daes 
of  laws,  those  relating  to  chUdMrth, 


or  the  beginning  of  human  lifSe,  are  lo- 
gically introduced  first.  Their  mean- 
ing naturally  coincides  with  that  of 
the  laws  of  purity  in  generaL  They 
bear  no  reference  to  ''the  first  sin  for 
which  woman  was  cursed  with  the 
pains  of  labour^  {Bmmgarien,  Com- 
menL  IL  161);  nor  do  they  imply 
that  every  mother  is  nnciean  and 
worthy  of  death  on  account  of  man't 
herediury  defilement  and  guilt  (J&* 
clM€i.  Typ.  Oottesg.  p.f  S) ;  they  doaot 
teach  that  *both  sin  and  iU  pnaisli* 
ment  lie  principally  in  the  relation  of 
thesmces^,  or  that  «Hhefied^  crealod 
by  Ood  and  originally  good,  has  yet^ 
by  the  sin  of  the  spirit,  become  the 
kindling  spark  of  aU  sinful  deriree** 
(tfsriedl,  Comm.  pp.  401, 40f ;  5rsn- 
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and  gives  birth  to  a  male  child,  she  shall  be  unclean 
seven   days;    as   in   the  days  of  the  imparity   of  her 


4anOf  Pent.  IL  69;  comp.  Origen,  In 
Leyit.  HomiL  Vm.  pp.  316,  317  ed. 
Iiomm.) :  they  point  to  no  ideai  to  to- 
tftUj  foreign  to  the  conoeptiona  and 
the  ohmraoter  of  the  Old  Testament 
<fee  p.  196).    Th^  are  clearly  laws 
of  parity,  and  their  ipiritoal  charac- 
ter is  manifest  from  the  religious  rites 
prescribed  in  connection  with  them. 
After  a  certain  nnmber  of  days, 
when  the  mother  might  well  be  re- 
stored to  perfect  health  and  to  her 
normal  state,  she  was  ordered  to  pre- 
sent a  bnmt-  and  a  sin-offering.  By 
the  one  she  was  to  acknowledge  the 
eoTereignty  and  power  of  God,  as  the 
liordof nature  aadmankind,  to  whose 
winaadgiaoesheowesher  offspring; 
and  by  the  other  she  was  to  express 
her  unworthiness,  from  her  moral 
frailty  and  fillings,  of  receiring  so 
precioQS  a  blessing,  and  of  overcom- 
ing pain,  anxiety,  and  peril.    The 
impurity  itself,    inseparable    from 
chUdbirth,  required  no  atonement 
whatever,  because  it  is  ordained  by 
God  as  natural  and  inevitable.    It 
was  held  physically  defiling,   but 
pointed  to  no  moral  trespass;  it  im- 
posedy  therefore  9  necessary  restric- 
tions in  the  mother's  intercourse 
with  men,  and  in  her  relations  to 
holy  things  and  places;  but  it  called 
forth  no  moomAil  thoughts  of  self- 
reproach  and  abasement.  The  days 
of  puiifioatUm  at  the  birth  of  a  girt 
were  double  of  those  observed  at  the 
birth  of  a  bojy  simply  because  in  the 
former  case  the  physical  derange- 
ment of  the  system'was  supposed  to 
last  longer  (see  tf0if)9  and  not  be- 
cause, '^viewed  in  reference  to  the 
origin  of  things,  the  woman  is  and 
remains  the  seducing  and  the  seduced 
sinner,  who  is  affected  by  greater 
impurity,  tiU  she  is  haUowed  by  the 


birth  of  the  pure  seed"  (Baumgatienj 
L  c);  nor  because  the  female  sex 
*'8tands  a  step  lower  than  the  male 
sex",  is  "more  imperfect,  weaker,  and 
in  a  certain  respect  even  more  un- 
clean" (^a^,Symb.IL490);  no  such 
difference  is  traceable  in  the  Hebrew 
law;  for  the  sacrifices  of  lustration 
were  identical  in  both  cases,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  sex  of  the  child.  They  were 
in  no  manner  intended  to  remind  the 
woman  of  ''the  corruption  of  her 
whole  nature,  and  to  impress  upon 
her  the  depravity  of  her  desires" 
{Btmmg.  L  c ;  Keit^  Comm.  p.  87) :  the 
occasion  was  far  too  joyftil  to  be 
dimmed  by  refiections  so  gloomy  and 
so  unavailing;  it  was  indeed  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  the  feelings  of  de- 
pendence and  humility,  but  no  less 
those  of  gratitude  and  exultation;  if 
the  former  alone  were  conveyed  by 
the  prescribed  offerings,  it  is  because 
they  predominated    in  the  solemn 
hour  when  the  mother,  long  secluded 
ttom  the  privileges  of  the  Sanctuary, 
was  restored  to  her  full  rights  as  a 
Hebrew  woman,  and  to  the  unre- 
stricted communion  with  her  Ood  ;yet 
the  ideas  of  transgression  and  guilt 
were  decidedly  subordinate  to  those 
of  awe  and  submission;  for  the  sin- 
offering  consisted  of  the  smallest 
animal  sacrifice  lawftilly  permitted, 
namety,asinglepigeonorturtle-dove; 
while  the  holocaust  was  ordinarily  a 
lamb.  OrigenG*^.)  indeed  strives  to 
prove  that  only  sinners,  like  Pharaoh 
and  Herod,  r^olce  at  their  birth-day 
(Gen.  XL.  20;  Hark  YL  21),  whUe 
*Ho  pious  and  holy  men  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  execration" ;  but  this  startling 
assertion,  which  might  be  ejq;iected 
fkom  aPlinyor  aLucretius,rather  than 
a  Father  of  Church,  and  which  Ori- 
gen  supports  by  the  weU-known  ut- 
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monthly  illness  shall  she  be  unclean.      3.  And  on  the 
eighth  day,  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin  shall  be  circum- 


terancea  of  Job  (IIL  3 — 9)  and  Jere- 
miah QLSi,  14 — 18),  is  abaolately  con- 
tradicted by  the  Hebrew  and  Eastern 
spirit,  nay    by  the  very  words  of 
those  sufferers  (oomp.  Comm.  on  Gen. 
p.  134).  Nor  was  the  bamt-oifering 
ordained  merely  because  the  mother 
might,  in  the  agony  of  her  pains, 
hare  allowed  reproachftd  thoughts 
to  rise  in  her  mind,  and  the  sin-offer- 
ing, because  she  might  have  given 
expression  to  them  (Ebn  EzrOy  a.  o.) : 
the  sacrifices  were  not  meant  to  apply 
to  individual  conditions  or  to  special 
times,  but  were  founded  upon  the  tota- 
lityoflifeandtheinnermostcharacter 
of  human  nature.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  expiation  was  performed, 
not  for  the  new-bom  child ,  but  for 
the  mother;  for  though  the  Psalmist 
declares,  "I  was  shaped  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me"  (LL  7);  though  the  PenUteuch 
pronounces  'Hhe  imagination  of  man's 
heart  evil  fh>m  his  youth"  (Gen.  VUL 
21);  and  Job  exclaims,  *^ow  can  a 
clean  being  come  from  an  unclean 
one  I  not  one"  (XIV.  4):  sacrifices  of 
atonement  were  only  offered  by  and 
for  those  who  understood  and  felt 
their  significance,  and  never  for  child- 
ren (comp.  Auguiim,  Quaest.  XL  ad 
Levit.).  The  new-bom  boy  had  indeed 
to  undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
but  not  ai  a  means  of  penitence,  but 
of  sanctifloation;  it  was  not  intended 
to  atone  iSor  innate  depravity,  but  to 
serve  ai  tlM  aign  of  a  holy  covenant ; 
if  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  was  a 
sacrifice,  beoaufle  it  involved  the  feel- 
ings of  human  dependence  and  sub- 
mission, it  was  a  holocaust  rather 
than  a  sin-oiTering  (tee  110*0 ;  oomp. 
Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  390);  and  no  ini- 
tiatory ceremonial  whatever  was  re- 
quired for  new-bom  girls. 


Analogous  laws  or  customs  in  con* 
neotion  with  childbirth  existed  and 
still  exist  among  other  nations ;  but 
they  are  far  more  rigid  and  more  ca- 
pricious than  those  of  the  Hebrews. 
Among  the  Hindoos,  '*aU  the  kindred" 
of  a  new-bom  child  are  impure;  the 
father,  who,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
law,  is  in  no'  way  leviticaUy  affected, 
has  to  undergo  lustration  by  bathing ; 
the  mother  is  unclean  till  the  tenth 
day,  when  the  childreoeives  its  name, 
and  in  cases  of  miscarriage  she  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  impurity  as  many 
nights  as  months  have  elapsed  since 
conception;  the  house  itself,  in  which 
the  birth  takes  place,  is  unclean,  and 
must  be  sprinkled  with  hallowed  wa- 
ter (Manm,  V.  58,  61,  62,  66).  —  Cu- 
rious are  the  ceremonies  of  the  Par- 
sees.  While  in  ancient  times  the  new- 
bom  child  was  simply  washed  with 
water  (Fendid.  XYI.  18, 19),  in  later 
periods  it  became  customary  to  pour 
into  the  mouth  of  the  child  a  few 
drops  of  the  purifying  juice  jMira- 
Maama ,  and  to  wash  the  body  three 
times  with  cow-urine  and  once  with 
water;  three  years  afterwards  the 
father  is  bound  to  present  an  offering 
to  Mithra;  for  the  child  is  supposed 
to  be  fed,  in  the  mother*s  womb,  by 
the  impurities  which  ordinarily  pass 
away  with  her  menses,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, at  iU  birth  believed  to  be  in- 
tensely polluted.    The  mother  her- 
seli;  as  soon  as  her  labours  begin,  is 
placed  on  an  iron  bed,  as  no  wooden 
one  would    finaUy   be   capable   of 
purification;  immediately  alter  the 
birth  of  the  chUd,  she  washes  her- 
self, but  remains  andean  for  for^-- 
one  days,  daring  which  time  she 
takes  the  same  food  as  in  the  period 
of  menstruation.   Then  she  makes 
thirty  ablations  with  cow-urine  and 
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cised.    4.  And  she  shall  then  continue  in  the  blood  of 
purification  three   and  thirty  days;  she  shall  touch  no 


water,  and  having  put  on  a  new  dress, 
she  is  at  last  considered  clean.  As 
in  the  days  after  her  confinement, 
both  she  and  her  child,  and  the  latter 
even  in  a  higher  degree,  are  deemed 
to  be  exposed  to  the  malice  of  evil 
spirits,  it  is  strongly  commanded  to 
have  daring  the  first  three  days  and 
nights  a  light  homing  in  the  house, 
since  fire,  the  emblem  of  Ormnzd  and 
the  enemy  of  the  wicked  khar festers^ 
is  a  powerful  protection  for  the  in- 
fant (comp.  Vetuh'd.  Y.  157;  see  Spie- 
geif  Zend-Avesta,  IL  xiz,  xz,  xliv — 
XLvn).  —  Among  the  Mohammedans, 
the  woman  is  unclean  for  forty  days 
ttfler  chUdbirthy  during  which  time 
she  has  to  abstain  from  aU  acts  of 
religion  and  worship.  —  Tike  Greeks 
believed  th^  defiled  an  altar  by  ap- 
proaching it  after  having  been  near 
a  woman  in  chUdbirth  {Eurip,  Iph. 
Taur.  381 — 883) ;  nay  by  coming  near 
such  a  woman  they  held  that  they  de- 
filed themselves,  though  excessive 
rigour  in  this  respect  was  looked  upon 
as  superstition  {Theopkr.  Char.  XYI 
[XXYII]).  During  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  one  of  the  means  they  employed 
for  ''puriijjring"  the  island  of  Deles 
(in  the  88^^  Olympiad),  was  to  for- 
bid, that  no  woman  should  keep  her 
confinement  in  the  island  IThucyd, 
UL  104).  The  same  prohibition  was 
enforced  by  the  Epidaurians  with 
respect  to  the  bd^y  grove  of  Aescula- 
pius (Anmm.  n.  zzvn.  1).  The  mo- 
ther was  not  permitted  to  appear  in 
the  temples  before  the  fortieth  day, 
which  was  generally  celebrated  as  a 
holiday  (the  Ttaeapoxoox^v),  because 
within  that  period  most  women  were 
s  tin  supposed  to  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  their  pregnancy,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  loss  of  blood,  while  the  infants 
are  feeble,  do  not  smUe,  and  seem 


sul](ject  to  constant  danger  {Censofin, 
Di.  Nat.  c  xi).  On  the  fifth  day,  the 
weU-known  ceremony  of  ampMdrO' 
mia  (d|j.fiSp6(xia)  took  place,  when 
the  child  was  by  the  nurse  or  mid- 
wife carried  rapidly  round  the  do- 
mestic hearth;  on  the  same  day,  sa- 
crifices were  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
child,  when  relatives  and  friends  sent 
presents;  and  the  name  was  given 
either  on  the  seventh  or  on  the  tenth 
day,  which  was  likewise  celebrated 
as  a  festival  <6vo(xdT0Bv  iopnf;  see 
Suid,  sab  dfjif  idp6|j.ta  and  ipdo|j.eu6- 
(xeva;  Phut.  Trucul.  n.  iv.  69,  70). — 
Among  the  Bomans,  the  mother  was 
required  to  bathe  immediately  after 
her  confinement  (Piaui,  Amphitr.  n. 
n.  37;  Ter.  Andr.  IDL  n.  3);  the  day 
on  which  the  child  was  named  —  the 
dies  lustricus  or  nominalis  —  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Kundina,  was 
kept  with  solemnity;  it  was  for  boys 
the  ninth ,  for  giris  the  eighth  day 
after  their  birth,  for  which  difference 
playful  reasons  were  assigned,  as,  for 
instance,  females  grow  more  rapidly 
and  come  sooner  to  maturity;  or  even 
numbers  partake  of  the  female,  un- 
even ones  of  the  male  character  (Ma  - 
crob.h  16  sub/Sn. ;  comp.iVlK/.Qnaest. 
Bom.  102;  Pers.  Sat.  II.  31—36.  ~ 
Callim,  Hymn,  in  Jov.  10  #97.,  in  Del. 
1S3j^.,  offer  no  apt  paraUels).  — 
Some  Asiatic  nations  employ  fire  for 
the  lustration  of  women  in  childbirth. 
The  Siberian  women  must  leap  seve- 
ral times  over  biasing  flames.  The 
Siamese  keep  the  mother  constantly 
before  a  fire  for  a  whole  month,  turn- 
ing her,  for  more  efficient  purifica- 
tion, frequently  fh>m  one  side  to  the 
other,  unmindful  of  her  agonies;  and 
the  people  of  Pegu  put  her  for  four 
or  fire  days  upon  a  heated  hearth: 
after  these  periods  they  celebrate 
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hallowed  things,  nor  come  into  the  Sanctuary,  until  the 
days  of  her  purification  are  fulfilled.  5.  But  if  she  gives 


festivals  in  honour  of  the  fire,  to  ex- 
press their  g^titnde  for  its  great 
services.  Among  the  Hottentots  the 
lastration  is  effected  bjnrine  and 
cow-dnng.  Many  northern  tribes,  as 
the  Samoiedes,  Siberians,  and  Lap- 
landers, compel  the  women  to  remain 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  se- 
cluded huts;  or  they  prevent  them 
at  least,  during  that  time,  from  pre- 
paring any  food,  touching  the  gar- 
ments or  any  other  property  of  their 
husbands,  coming  near  a  hearth  or 
the  path  of  men  and  rein-deer,  and 
above  aU  from  approaching  altars  or 
places  of  sacrifice.  Among  some  ne- 
gro-tribes also  the  women  are  kept 
in  isolation  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  impurity;  preparing  food  for 
their  husbands  within  this  period  is 
a  sin  of  death  (comp.  Mefners  1.  c 
pp.  105^108).  Similar  customs  pre- 
vail among  the  Red  Indians  and  the 
North- American  savages,  and  seem, 
in  fact,  to  be  common  to  aU  nations 
and  tribes  which  consider  physical 
impurity  not  merely  repulsive,  but  in 
some  mysterious  mannermoraUy  pol- 
luting. 

Though  the  issue  of  blood  that 
succeeds  childbirth  (or  lochia  rubra) 
generaUy  lasts  only  three  or  four  days, 
and  the  efflux  of  the  white  fluid  that 
foUows  (loc^uA  alba)  usuaUy  ceases 
altogether  after  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  Hebrew  legislator,  extending 
both  periods  to  as  to  cover  extreme 
cases,  fixed  significant  numbers  of 
days  —  seven  for  the  one  and  forty 
for  the  other  period  at  the  birth  of 
a  boy,  and  twice  aeven  and  twice  forty 
at  the  birth  of  a  girl ;  for  he  desired 
to  stamp  the  time  of  separation  with 
the  seal  of  religion.  The  significance 
attributed  to  those  numbers  by  the 
Hebrews  requires  no  iUustration  in 


this  place  (comp.  Comm.  on  Exod. 
p.  480;  on  Gen.  p.  185;  see  also  He- 
noch Xym.  6;  XXIY.  2;  XXXIL  1 ; 
LXXVm.  4—8;  XCI.  16;  XCm.  10; 
Pkiio,  DeSeptenar.  cc  1,  6,  9,  10,  18, 
19,  24;  Talk.  Shim.  I.  §  276;  Saadiah, 
On  the  Decalogue,  ed.  Eisenst&dter, 
pp.  12,  13;  Maimon.  Mor.  Kev.  HI. 
43 ;  Ebers,  Aegypten  und  die  Bucher 
Mose's,  pp.  389, 346).  But  it  was  par- 
ticularly striking  among  the  heathens 
with  reference  to  birth,  life,  and 
death.  It  was  believed  that  *<the 
number  seven  encompasses  the  whole 
existence  of  man  in  all  its  stages  to 
its  very  termination*' :  conception  is 
decided  seven  hours  after  the  inter- 
course; seven  days  later,  the  semen 
is  enclosed  in  a  membranous  vesicle, 
as  the  egg  in  its  shell;  from  seven  to 
seven  days  the  foetus  undergoes 
marked  changes  or  developments ;  in 
the  seventh  week  it  is  perfectly 
formed;  it  is  ftQly  matured  in  seven 
months;  and  generally  sees  the  light 
of  day  after  273  or  after  39  times  7 
days;  seven  hours  after  the  birth  of 
a  child,  it  is  possible  to  decide  whe- 
ther it  wiU  live;  the  seventh  day  af- 
ter this  period,  when  the  navel  drops 
off,  is  particularly  dangerous  to  the 
infiint,  which  previously  '^resembled 
a  plant  rather  than  an  animated 
being'' ;  after  fourteen  days,  it  begins 
to  turn  its  eyes  to  the  light,  and  af- 
ter forty-nine,  it  notices  and  distin- 
guishM  objects;  after  seven  months, 
it  gets  the  first  teeth,  and  cuts  seven 
in  each  Jaw;  after  fourteen  months, 
it  sits  upright  without  fear  of  falling ; 
after  tw«nty-<me  months,  it  speaks 
with  distinct  articulation;  alter 
twenty-eight,  it  stands  firmly  and 
walks  with  ease;  after  thirty-five,  it 
shows  dislike  to  the  milk  of  the  nurse, 
and  accepts  it  only  ttom  habit;  in 
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birth  to  a  female  child,  she  shall  be  unclean  two  weeks 
as  in  the  time  of  her  matdhb/  imparity;   and  she  shall 


the  seventh  year,  it  looses  its  first, 
and  gets  its  second'  teeth,  and  the 
pronnnoiation  of  words  heoomes  per- 
fect; at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
year,  hoth  boys  and  girls  enter  the 
period  of  puberty,  the  former  be- 
coming capable  of  generation,  the 
latter  beginning  to  have  their  men- 
ses; at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
yonng  man  has  a  ftilly  developed 
beard,  which  then  ceases  to  grow  in 
length ;  at  twenty-eight,  his  body  has 
attained  its  greatest  height,  which 
never  exceeds  seven  feet;  at  thirty- 
five,  the  man  is  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  vigour,  which  remains  on  the 
whole  stationaxy  to  the  forty-second 
year,  when  his  faculties  are  highest, 
and  fit  him  alike  foraction  and  coun- 
sel; then  his  strength  diminishes,  at 
first  slow^  tiU  his  forty-ninth  year, 
then  more  perceptibly;  and  as  a  rule 
he  reaches  the  lunit  of  his  life  in  his 
seventieth  year.  —  Again,  the  seventh 
day  marks  the  crisis  for  most  disea- 
ses; man  has  seven  great  internal 
and  seven  other  vital  organs ;  his  body, 
consists  of  seven  substances  and  of 
three  times  seven  limbs;  his  head, 
the  seat  of  Divine  intelligence,  has 
seven  apertures;  he  dies  afler  seven 
hours  of  suppressed  breathing  and 
after  as  maiqr  days  of  hunger.  More- 
over, seven  stars  form  the  constella- 
tions of  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Bear  and  of  the  Pleiads;  there  are 
seven  plaiiets  and  seven  heavenly 
circles;  snnmer-solstice  takes  place 
when  the  sun  passes  the  seventh  sign 
alter  the  winter-eolstice,  vis.  from 
Capricorn  to  cancer,  and  conversely; 
the  moon  oompletes  her  revolution 
round  the  earth  In  four  times  seven 
days;  and  twenty-eight  is  the  sum  of 
the  numbers  fkom  1  to  7;  the  deity 
or  the  soul  of  the  world  itself  origin- 


ated in  this  number,  which  is  hence 
designated  'the  venerable*'  (iicxdc 
or  oeicxdc),  the  **  sovereign  regu- 
lator of  the  human  fabric'*,  the 
''perfect  number",  or  the  "key  to 
nearly  all  things"  (rerum  omnium 
fere  nodus;  compJtf<i^o6.Somn.Scip. 
L  5,  6;  PhU,  Quaest.  Bom.  102;  Pla- 
cit.  Philos.  Y.  18;  Gell,  m.  10;  Cen- 
sor. DLNat.  cc.  yn,  XI;  Apui^\  Me- 
tam.  XI  mt /.  eum  numerum  —  septem 
— praecipue  religionibusaptissimum 
divinus  ille  Pythagoras  prodidit). 

Nor  were  the  Hebrews  singular  in 
the  belief  that  the  woman  suffers 
more  and  longer  at  the  birth  of  a 
girl  than  of  a  boy.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  foetus  of  the  former  is  de- 
veloped more  slowly  than  that  of  the 
latter;  that  the  mother  looks  more 
pale,  feels  greater  discomfort,  and  is 
exposed  to  more  irregularities  and 
mischances  in  the  one  instance  than 
in  the  other;that  the  purifications  con- 
tinue, in  the  one  case  never  more  than 
thirty,  in  the  other  never  less  than 
forty  days  after  conception;  and  ge- 
neraUy  last  as  long  after  childbirth 
(comp.  Eippocr,  De  Nat.  Puer.  L  393 
ed. Kiihn;  AristoL Hist.  An.  YI.  zxn. 
3;  Vn.  in.  2;  iv.  3;  zn.  1).  Some  Bab- 
bins  expressed  the  opinion  that  both 
the  male  and  the  female  child  are 
indeed  formed  in  the  mother's  womb 
within  41  days,  but  that  the  body  of 
the  female  is  by  nature  colder  and 
moister,  and  cold  humours  require 
longer  time  to  be  secreted  and 
lustrated  (comp.  Naekman.  in  loc; 
HoUmg,  Jus  Hebr.  p.  231),  which 
questions  were  eagerly  discussed  1^ 
classical  writers  also  (comp.  Maerob. 
Bat.  vn.  7 ;  also  ToAr.  Nidd.  31^). 

Now,  the  text  eigoins  that  the  new- 
bom  boy  should,  after  the  first  great 
period  of  the  mother's  purification. 
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then  continue  in  the  blood  of  pnrification  six  and  sixty 
days.     6.  And   when   the   days   of  her   pnrification   are 


or  after  the  lapse  of  seven  days ,  be 
circumcised  (ver.  3).  This  express 
injunction  ,  which  might  appear  su- 
perfluous, can  in  the  connection  in 
which  it  occurs,  hardly  refer  to  any 
other  idea  than  that  of  purity ;  but 
the  nature  of  this  purity  must  be  un- 
derstood in  harmony  with  the  entire 
system  of  Hebrew  theology;  it  is  not 
of  an  outward  kind;  circumcision 
aims  not  simply  at  cleanliness,  as  it 
did  for  long  periods  among  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  {Herod,  IL  37) ;  it  ty- 
pifies stiU  less  "the  corruption  of  the 
human  win  manifesting  itself  in  the 
lust  of  the  flesh",  or  ''the  origin  and 
principle  of  aU  the  impurity  of  hu- 
man nature'*  {Baumgari.  1.  c.  p.  162); 
but  being  "a  sign*'  (r*.K)  of  the  holy 
covenant  with  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
of  the  boy's  introduction  into  the 
chosen  community,  it  marks  his 
transition  firom  the  state  of  nature  to 
that  of  religion ;  from  pagan  unclean- 
ness  to  the  priestly  holiness  of  Israel. 
In  this  sense,  but  in  no  other,  the  boy*s 
circumcision  is  a  rite  of  lustration 
(see  supra). 

During  the  second  term  of  recoveTT, 
extending  over  33  or  66  days,  the 
mother  was  indeed  Ktill  under  re- 
straints; for  the  white  iitsue  from 
which  she  suffers  during  that  time, 
was  also  looked  upon  as  '* blood  of 
purification^  (vers.  4,  5);  yet  her  re- 
strictions applied  no  longer  to  the  so- 
cial, but  only  to  the  religious  sjthere ; 
she  was  not,  as  in  the  first  seven 
days,  treated  with  the  same  rigour  as  a 
menstruating  woman ;  her  proximity 
or  contact  did  not  defile;  she  was 
probably  not  forbidden  to  her  hus- 
band ;  yet  as  the  lochia  alba  was  just- 
ly regarded  as  another,  though  more 
lenient,  stage  of  the  lochia  rubra,  she 
was  debarred  from  holy  places  and 


holy  objects;  she  was  "to  touch  no 
hallowed  thing,  nor  come  into  the 
Sanctuaiy"  (ver.  4);  she  was  stiU  in 
her  "days  of  purification",  which 
closed  finally  when,  at  the  end  of  40  or 
80  days,  she  had  cleansed  herself  by 
the  prescribed  offerings.  So  careful  is 
the  author  in  this  respect,  that  he 
bids  the  mother  bring  the  sacrifi- 
cial animals,  not  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Sanctuary,  from  which  she 
was  excluded  before  the  completion 
of  the  sacrifice,  but  "to  the  door"  of 
it,  where  she  was  to  hand  over  her 
offerings  to  the  ministering  priest 
(ver.  6).  Bathing  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, as  it  formed  no  part  of  the 
religious  ritual;  but  it  was  doubt- 
less performed  as  a  first  and  natural 
lustration,  and  is  at  present,  together 
with  a  special  visit  and  prayer  in  the 
Synagogue,  the  only  ceremony  ob- 
served by  Jewish  women  after  child- 
birth (see  Yor,  Deah  §§  194.  i ;  197.  i ; 
201. 1 ;  comp.  also  HottififfcrfJ  ixaKehr, 
pp.  233,  234;  and  in  general  Mishn, 
Kidd.  m.  1  tqq,).  The  Christian 
church  stin  celebrates  the  annual 
"festival  of  the  purification  of  Mary" 
on  the  second  of  Febniar}*,  that  is, 
on  the  AO^  day  after  the  25^i>  of  De- 
cember, in  reference  to  our  law  and 
to  an  allusion  in  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  IL  22 — 24) ;  and  in  some  coun- 
tries, Catholic  women  repair  to  their 
places  of  worship  to  pray,  six  weeks 
after  their  confinement,  just  as  He- 
brew women  do  everywhere. 

But  in  connection  with  those 
sacrifices  several  questions  arise 
which  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered,  and  which  lead  to  interest- 
ing historical  inferences.  Why  did 
the  holocaust  precede  the  sin-offering 
(vers.  6,8),  whereas  in  aU  other  in- 
stances when  both  were  present ctil 
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fulfilled  for  a  sod  or  for  a  daughter,  she  shall  bring  a 
lamb  one  year  old  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  young  pi- 


together,  the  tin-offering  preceded 
the  holocanstf  And  why  is  the  for- 
mula, *'TbxM  U  the  law  for  her  that 
gives  hirth  to  a  male  or  female  child" 
(ver.  7),  which  in  aU  similar  cases 
concludes  the  ordinances,  foUowed 
hy  other  regulations  on  the  same 
subject?  (yer.  8).  It  has  been  con- 
tended, that  the  holocaust,  being  the 
larger  offezingand  probably  designed 
for  the  child  as  weU  as  for  the  mo- 
ther, is  indeed  first  mentioned,  but 
was  not  first  presented  (comp.  Taint. 
Zerach.  89  s^, ;  Bashi ;  a.  o.) ;  or  that 
logical  sequence  must  not  be  expected, 
the  text  employing  the  concluding 
fonnula  after  having  stated  the  "or- 
dinary mle^,  and  caring  less  about 
"exceptional  cases^,  which  are  treated 
of  in  supplementary  precepts.  It  is 
unneoessaxy  to  point  out  the  weak- 
ness of  these  explanations;  the  sacri- 
fices were  not  intended  for  the  child, 
butlbrthe  mother  only  (see  #iipr/i);  not 
the  value  of  the  victim,  but  the  cha- 
ractes  of  the  oiTering  decided  the 
priority;  the  last  verse  (the  eighth) 
forms  a  neoessaty  and  integral  part 
of  the  law,  nay  the  smaUer  offering 
of  two  birds  was  doubtless  in  reality 
the  more  frequent  one,  as  it  was,  for 
instance,  presented  by  the  parents 
of  Jesus,  an  incidental  proof  of  the 
humbleness  of  their  station  and  cir- 
cnmstaBoei(ImkeILS4 ;  comp.  Origen, 
In  Lev.  Horn.  YIIL  referring  to  2  Cor. 
Vm.  •;  JugMSHiL  Quaest.  XL.  in 
LeviU). 

We  have  proved  before,  that  holo- 
causts were  the  oldest,  expiatory  of- 
ferings the  latest  olass  of  sacrifices 
(seeOomm.oiiLev.Lpp.  3,4).  Now 
it  is  veiy  probable,  that  offerings  of 
pious  acknowledgment  or  holocausts 
were,  fkom  oomparatively  early  times, 
presented  by  Hebrew  women  after 


childbirth,  though  we  have  pointed 
out  that  this  custom  was  not  yet 
raised  into  a  law  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges  (seep.  188).  The 
levitical  legislator  found  the  practice 
in  existence;  and  he  not  only  fixed  it 
permanently,  but  he  ezgoined  besides 
another  sacrifice  of  that  class  which 
had,  in  his  time,  risen  more  and  more 
in  importance,  and  which  he  deemed 
the  holiest  and  most  essential  of  aU 
—  a  sin-offering.  A  lamb  had  prob- 
ably been  customary  as  the  holo- 
caust after  childbirth;  he  could  not 
venture  to  demand  another  great 
victim  for  the  sin-offering;  and  he, 
therefore,  contented  himself  with 
prescribing  a  young  pigeon  or  turtle- 
dove. Now  the  ordinances  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  formula,  '*This  is  the 
law*'  etc  was  added  to  mark  the 
conclusion.  But  the  presentation  of 
a  lamb  must  very  soon  have  become 
extremely  burdensome ,  when  it  was 
no  longer  left  to  custom  or  option, 
but  was  required  as  compulsory  by 
a  religious  command;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enforce  it  with  any  degree 
of  rigour  or  consistency,  especiaUy 
if  the  prelifioness  of  Hebrew  women 
be  considered;  it  was,  therefore, 
deemed  wise  to  alter  the  law  in  so 
far,  as  to  permit  to  poorer  Ikmilies 
the  sacrifice  of  a  pigeon  or  a  turtle- 
dove for  the  holocaust  also;  this  was  * 
the  more  feasible,  as  the  offering  of 
birds,  forlongperiods  unusual  among 
the  Hebrews,  had  become  frequent, 
probably  as  an  unavoidable  conces- 
sion, and  had  even  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  sin-offering  (seeComnu 
on  Lev.  L  pp.  474,  475);  and  then  the 
ordinance  permitting  two  young  pi- 
geons or  turtle-doves  for  both  sacri- 
fices was  appended  by  a  later  revi- 
ser, satisfied  that  the  addition 
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geon  or  a  turtle-dove  for  a  sin-offering,  to  the  door  of 
the  Tent  of  Meeting,  to  the  priest :  7.  And  he  shall  offer 

also  Taim.  Kidd.  27^).  The  readings 
ryrn  and  j^  are  uncalled  for;  the 
former  is  against  the  usage.  —  ma 
to  be  ill  (vxrfTi  infin.  Kal  with  suff.)  is 
used  especially  with  respect  to  men- 
struation,as  the  feminine  of  the  aci^jeo- 
tivenr:(XV.33;  'SJL.\9)amen$lruatmg 
woman,  and  the  noun  rnn  (IsaL  t^^tc, 
22)  a  menstruous  garment  (comp. 
Talm.  Nidd.  9*;  Bashi,  Ebn  Ezra,  a. 
o.,  -fen  rrm  -pr^ ;  hence  nijSa  naj  "^w 
K^:ppi  is  literally,  '^she  shaU  be  unclean 
as  in  the  days  of  the  undeanness  of 
her  being  unwell",  that  is,  she  shaU 
be  as  unclean  and  subjected  to  the 
same  rigorous  rules  and  restraints 
as  in  the  time  of  her  menses  (comp. 
Lev.  XV.  19,  Bashi,  rrnrsia  Vs  v«s 
rnami?:Kr:)j  for-c-s  stands  instead  of 
^st,  the  time  being  expressed  by 
the  simple  accusative  (Gram.  §86.  4). 
The  same  sense  is  conveyed  more 
briefly  in  ver.  5  by  s^s^v^f  "^r?9??>  where 
nma  signifies  also  ike  period  of  her 
impurity,  and  is  therefore  likewise 
employed  in  the  simple  aocusaUTe. 
Indistinct  is  the  rendering  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  xaTflk  rdc  ifiUpa^  xo3  X^P^* 
0|j.oO  TfjC  d^iopo'j  QUiTfjCi  and  of  the 
English  Version  /'according  to  that 
daj's  of  the  separation  for  her  infir- 
mity shall  she  bt*  unclean** ;  inexact 
thatof  Onk.and  Jon.rrs*K9  ytrr^  -^rs, 
and  of  the  Vulgate  juxta  dies  sepa- 
rationis  menstruae;  and  quite  incor- 
rect, both  as  regards  the  words  and 
the  context ,  that  of  Luther  and  Hi- 
chaelis  "so  laiige  sie  ihre  KrankLeit 
leidet**,  and  *'so  lange  ihr  Wochen- 
bett  wihrt**  (by  which  the  time  of 
loeAia  rubra  is  meant).  The  noun 
rn?  is  indeed  derived  from  tu  io/Ue^ 
to  remove^  and  signifies,  thereibre, 
in  the  first  instance,  separation  or 
remavaH^o  Bashb.  a.  o.  avoidance  oU 
and  separation  from,  her  husband; 
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demanded  by  nece8sity,and  convinced 
that  the  intention  and  the  frame  of 
mind  are  more  essential  than  the  of- 
fering itself  (see  1.  c  p.  51),  but  un- 
•concemed  at  the  logical  offence  of 
adding  an  appendix  to  a  final  con- 
clusion. 

But  why  did  he  not,  in  extreme  ca- 
ses of  poverty,  permit  a  cereal  offer- 
ing, as  he  did  in  several  other  in- 
stances? Without  desiring  to  speak 
with  decision  where  the  Bible  affords 
no  hint  whatever,  we  may  suggest, 
that  he  possibly  deemed  the  sacrifice 
of  a  living  creature  appropriate  on 
occasions  connected  with  life  and 
birth,  and  therefore  eminently  requir- 
ing the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of 
''*life  for  life",  or  of  a  vicarious  sacri- 
fice (see  L  c.  pp.  291  sgq.). 

PuLOLOOiCAL  Bemarks. — The  word 
y^nr  (ver.  2)  no  doubt  means  "she 
brings  forth  seed**  i.  e.  is  delivered 
of  a  chUd  (comp.  m  t^tq  and  m  rm 
Gen.  I.  11,  12,  29),  since  y^t  is  com- 
monly used  for  progeny,  offspring; 
ao  also  Ebn  Ezra  and  Abarban.  ("{rr 
m),  Oerlach,  Johlson,  Herxh.,  Keil, 
Lttszatto,  Bunsen,  a.  o. ;  it  does  not 
mean  "she  has  conceived  seed**,  so 
Targ.  Onk.  and  Jon.  (*^  and  *3^, 
aee  Nackma/u  in  loc),  Sept.  (idv  ontp- 
|MiTi9#{,  comp.  oictpiiaTiCciv  Tt  to  som 
joautkimg^  Stob.'E^.  I.  p.  131,  ed. 
Meinecke),  and  Vulg.,  Luther,  and 
EngL  Vers.,  Bosenm.  a.  o.  Origen, 
beUeving  the  word  t-^tt  superfiuous 
in  reference  to  women  in  general, 
sinoe  they  cannot  bring  forth  child- 
ren without  conceiving,  considers 
it  to  point  to  the  virgin  Mary  "quae 
aine  semine  concepit  et  peperit**  (In 
Lev.  Hom.  VIII.  p.  314).  The  phrase 
^ri  rm(Oen.VII.3;XIX.32)hasadif- 
ferent  sense,  viz.  "to  keep  alive  seed** 
or  ''to  secure  descendants**  (comp. 
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it  before  the  Lord,  and  make  atonement  for  her,   that 
she  may  be  cleansed  from  the  issue  of  her  blood.  —  This 


Bathi  on  XY.  19,  tmc  ^  yyaio  rrrtstt); 
bat  then  it  means  that  which  is  to 
be  shanned  and  avoided,  that  is,  tm- 
jntrHiff  nsed  paraUeland  oonpled  with 
nan^  (XYITL  19;  Esek.  XXXYI.  17; 
Ezra  IX.  11),  whether  the  imparity 
is  physical,  as  the  menstruation  of 
women^  (XY.  19  s^.;  Ezek.  XYIIL 
6;  XXiI.  10),  or  moral,  that  is,  in- 
»7ii%(Zech.Xin.  l)and  abomination^ 
as  incest  (Lev,  XX.  21)  and  idolatry 
(2  Ohr.  XXTX.  5;  comp.  ram  and 
Tipv),  or  loathing  and  disgust  in  gene- 
ral (Ezek.  TEL  19,  20;  Lam.  1. 8,  17), 
while  ms  *«(Kam.  XDL  9sgg, ;  XXXI. 
23)  is  nMiter  of  or  for  impurity,  i.  e. 
for  the  removal  of  imparity.   It  will 
be  seen  that  the  word  rna  occars  only 
in  works  written  daring  and  after 
the  Babylonian  exile;  it  became  car- 
rent  in  late  periods  only,  when  the 
laws  of  levitical  cleanness  were  fally 
developed  (see  p.  194).   The  deriva- 
tions from  ma,  so  that  rra  woald  be 
formed  like  *^i(  (Furst),  or  from  the 
Arabic  root  una  to  ripple,  to  flow 
(Wogne),  are  doabtftil.  —  srr  (in 
vert.  4,  S)  is  hardly  ''she  shall  remain 
at  home"  (so  Imther,  Michael.,  Dathe, 
Knob.,  Bonsen,  a.  o.),  mach  less,  as 
Nachmanides  fancifUly  interprets, 
"she  shaU  sit,  and  not  walk**,  since 
*^y  her  steps  she  defiles  the  earth  and 
Uints  the  aii^  (Oen.  XXXL  85  af- 
fords no  proof);  bat  simply  **she  shall 
continue"  in  the  blood  of  her  parifi- 
cation(so  Tnlg.  manebit  in  sangaine, 
Engl.  Vers*,  Hench.,  Cahen,  Johlson, 
a.  o.);  an  active  Hebrew  woman,  so 
aseM  in  field  and  vineyard,  conld 
not  be  expected  to  stay  at  home  for 
fbll  40  or  80  days  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  long  after  she  had  reco- 
vered her  fall  vigonr  and  power  for 
work;   the  constraction  hy  zvr  (in 
▼er.  ft)  also  favours  the  latter  inter- 


pretation;   although   some  codices 
read  both  times  "nana  (see  De  Rossir 
Yar.  Lectt.  L  96),    and  the  Sept.,. 
Yulg.,  Ohald.,  and  Ar.  render  so  (iv, 
in,  etc.) :  passages  like  Gen.  XTTT.  18 
and  Deut.  I.  46,  in  which  the  place  is 
mentioned  after  atr,  or  like  Hos.  HI. 
3  ("V  **avr),  are  not  parallel  with  ourit. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  enter- 
tain the  view  of  Theodoret  (Quaest. 
in  Lev.  XIY)  and  others  (as  Trusen^ 
Bitten  etc  p.  112),  that  40  or  80  days 
of  imparity  were  fixed  merely  with 
the  object  of  securing  to  the  woman 
complete  re&t  after  her  exhausting 
pains;  they  were  not  fixed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  expediency  but  of  religion,  and 
*'the  rest",  especially  with  regard  to 
conjugal  intercourse,  ceased  after  the 
first  short  terms  of  7  and  14  days.  — 
rnn^  *wa  (vers.  4,  5)  is  the  impure 
blood,  the  removal  of  which  effects 
purification,  whence  the  Sept.  renders 
the  words  indiflierently  alfxa  xaOapt- 
9}i0'j  (ver.  4)  and  aifxa  dxdtf apTov  ( ver. 
5).  Rabbinical  interpretation  too  de- 
cidedly explains  them  to  mean  ''pure 
blood**  which  is  not  defiling,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  m:  et  (Ebn  Ezra, 
Bashb.,Kachman.  fol.  92*;  see  infra ; 
comp.  Geiger^  Jud.  Zeitschr.  IL  27, 
28;  comp.  L  51,  52;  Michaelis  also 
has  '^iner  Blutabgang**);  and  Bashi 
renders  by  way  of  hypallage  "purifi- 
cation of  blood.**  —  ricV^(ver8. 4,  6)  is 
the  constr.  inf.  Kal  of  u'ri,  formed  in 
the  manner  of  verbs  t.  \,  like  nctrr 
(Exek.XXXIIL12),  nc^(Prov.YlII. 
18),  etc. ;  see  (}ramm.  n. }  LXYI.  IS. 
—  ttt;:^  (ver.  5)  for  ^srr^  'r^,  "as  in 
the  time  of  her  menses'*  (see  tupra) ; 
Sept.  xatd  t^v  d^ctpov  a&x^c,  and 
more  distinctly  still  Yulg.  juxta  ri- 
tum  fiuxus  menstrui ;  Onk.  and  Jon. 
inaccurately  npvr-c;  Dathe  incor- 
rectly pro  dnratione  puerperii  sui.  — > 
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-is  the  law  for  her  that  gives  birth  to  a  male  or  female 
/:hild.  —  8.  And  if  her  fortune  does  not  suffice  for  a  lamb, 


The  sense  r25  ik  "ph  (ver.  6)  is  **with 
reference  to  —  or  at  the  birth  of  — 
a  son  or  a  daughter",  for  the  mother 
and  not  the  child  required  purifica- 
tion ;  Sept.  correctly  k^*  ul(f»  Yj  ^::l  Ifu- 
7aTp(;  Clericus  ob  filiom  vel  filiam, 
1.  e.  proat  marem  aut  foeminam  pe- 
perit.  —  The  term  ^r:w-^a  (ver.  6)i 
an  animal  one  year  old  (Sept.  ivtaO- 
oto;,  Yulg.  anniculus,  etc.),  instead 
of  the  more  usual  r;r9-^3,  is  found  ex- 
clusively in  later  writings,  viz.  in 
Ezekiel  (XLYI.  13),  and  the  middle 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch(Lev.  XXIII. 
12;  Num.  VI.  12,  14;  VII.  15—81; 
and  sr»  ra  Lev.  XIV.  10:  Num.  VI, 
14 ;  XV.  27) ,  and  is ,  therefore ,  like 
n^}  an  incidental  proof  of  the  late 
origin  of  this  section  (see  p.  194).  — 
The  verb  k-^st  (ver.  6)  has  three  dif- 
ferent complements ;  hence  the  Vul- 
gate, to  render  the  construction  ea- 
aier,  inserts  before  the  third  a  new 
verb  —  **et  tradet  sacerdoti.*'  —  The 

subject  of  •sTPvT  *^^  "It*  (^^^'  ^)  *■ 
of  course  p3n  (comp.  ver.  8),  to  be 
supplied  from  the  preceding  verse; 
it  is  added  in  a  codex  of  Kennic,  and 
expressed  by  the  Samar.,  Sept.,  Syr., 
and  Jonath.  —  Tlie  suffix  in  ^— ?rr, 
though  in  the  singular,  refers,  col- 
lectively, to  both  sacrifices  (£bn  Ezra 
Tsrm  V2sn  rvn  rrt),  and  not,  as  Bab- 
binical  interpreters  maintain,  to  the 
«in-ofiering  only,  on  which  the  pari- 
flcation  and  atonement  of  the  mo- 
ther are  supposed  to  depend  (Sipkra 
in  loc  fol.  59*  ed.  Schlossb.):  the  ho- 
locaust being  the  older,  and  for  a 
long  time  perhaps  the  only  sacrifice 
presented,  it  is  in  the  prescribed  ritual 
at  least  of  equal  importance  with  the 
ain-offering.  —  On  hy  "*|£  see  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  p.  476;  t he  Vulg.  paraphra- 
ses (in  vers.  7  and  8)  **et  orabit  pro 
«a**;  and  the  Sept.  renders  the  fol- 


lowing '.rn'j|>  xai  xa&apiet  aOri^v,  as  if 
reading  'rmz\  —  The  sense  of  irpia 
moT  (lit.  "the  spring  of  her  blood'*) 
cannot  be  doubtful  (comp.  XX.  18) ; 
Sept.  «T|YifJ  ToO  atfiaTo;,  Vulg.  pro- 
fiuvium  sanguinis,  Luther  a.  o.  Blut- 
gang;    inaccurately   Onkel.  raxnob 
KHQ-i,  Michael.  Wochenbett,  a.  o.  — 
Several  manuscripts,  the  Samaiit. 
Text  and  Vers.,  and  the  Arab.,  haye 
r:3p:Vi  (ver.  7)  instead  of  '^  %  which 
is  indeed  an  unessential  deviation, 
since  i  also  has  occasionally  disjunc- 
tive force  (Gr.  §  107.  1*);  but  as  this  is 
very  strongly  expressed^  in  the  double 
V  (in  "w^  and  napsV,  whether  —  or),  •;« 
is  preferable  (as  in  ver.  6) :  the  Ma- 
sorites  seem  designedly  to  have  pro- 
vided rnVr:  with  a  strongly  distinc- 
tive accent (Luzz.  tanto  per  la  nascita 
di  un  maschio  quanto  etc).  —  On 
the  phrase  ns  -t  rm  ursr  (ver.  8)  see 
Gonun.on  Lev.  1. 515  (on  V.  7).  —  The 
Samar.  and  Syr.  Vers.,  and  a  codex  of 
Kennicot,  give  (in  ver.  8)  to  ncmV  pre« 
cedence  before  rh'^^  evidently  in  or- 
der to  obviate  difficulties  which  have 
been  discussed  above.  The  Babbini- 
cal ,  and  no  doubt  the  correct  inter- 
pretation uf  this  chapter,  as  embodied 
in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  is  this '" 
the  mother  is  unclean  only  during 
the  first  seven  or  fourteen  days  after 
childbirth ;  on  the  eighth  or  fifteenth 
day,  after  having  bathed,  she  is  dean 
(ver.  3,  ^^c^srr)^  and  fit  for  conjugal 
intercourse;  and  her  discharges  in 
the  following  33  or  66  days  are  also 
clean  (ver.  4,  ^-rt  nrrrr  fe);  yet  she  is 
during  this  time  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  Sanctuary  and  all  sacred  things 
(as  tithes,  rrrs^^r,   and  the  flesh  of 
thank-offerings):  thus  a  double  ''flow 
of  bluod^*,  a  clean  and  an  unclean  one, 
is  distinguished  {¥rrr\  x^rs  rar:,  yer. 
7;  Talm,  Nidd.  Zb\  42*;  Shabb.  64^; 
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she  shall  bring  two  turtles  or  two  young  pigeons ,  the 
one  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  the  other  for  a  sin-offering ; 
and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  her,  that  she 
may  be  clean. 

Yor,   Peak  \L  oc;    Mitzv.  Hathem  they  are,  therefore,  in  this  instance,, 

p.  27^  The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  more  strict  than  theBabbanites,  who 

hand,  and  with  them  the  Samaritans  -have  certainly  the  tenour  and  the 

and  Karaites,  though  admitting  a  wording  of  the  Law  on  their  side. — 

difference   of   degree   between  the  TheHishnah(Eerith.Ld— 7)  ordains 

two  periods,   declared  the  woman  sin-offerings  also  in  certain  cases  of 

even  during  the  second  term  too  nn-  abortion, 
clean  for   matrimonial  connection; 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

SUIOUBT.  —     On  LEPR08T  OF  PERSONS  AND  OABMENTS  AND  ITS  TREATMENT.  — 

1.  Lepraty  developed  fnum  plague-spats  in  the  skin  (vers.  1 — 8).  A  rising 
(niri^),  or  scab  (iTFI^t  or  bright  spot  (rmi)  on  the  skin,  with  the  hair  on 
that  part  taming  white,  and  the  part  itself  appearing  to  be  deeper 
thrnn  the  rest  of  the  skin,  constitates  a  leprons  disease  (rrrs  7^^) 
and  causes  nncleanness  (vers.  1 — 3).  Bat  a  white  spot  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  deeper  than  the  other  skin,  and  the  hair  of  which 
does  not  tarn  white,  is  a  doabtfal  symptom  requiring  to  be  carefally 
tested:  if  after  a  week's  seclusion  of  the  person  so  affected ,  the  disorder 
does  not  spread,  but  remains  unchanged  in  appearance,  he  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  another  term  of  confinement  of  the  same  duration;  if  then  the 
diseased  part  is  found  to  be  paler  and  has  not  extended  farther,  it  is 
merely  affected  with  a  scab  (rnt^),  and  washing  of  garments  suffices 
to  restore  cleanness  (vers.  4 — 6).  But  if  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second 
week,  the  disorder  has  spread,  and,  on  renewed  inspection  by  the  priest, 
is  diaoovered  to  have  made  another  advance,  it  is  polluting  leprosy 
(▼en.  7,  8).  —  2.  Leprosy  breaking  out  direei  on  ike  bodg,  and  not  from 
ptague^ipois  (vers.  9—17).  The  presence  of  raw  flesh,  and  whiteness 
of  tlM  hair  on  a  white  rising,  characterise  confirmed  and  defiling  lep- 
ra^ (ven.  9 — 11).  White  leprosy  extending  equaUy  over  the  skin  of 
tlM  whole  body,  is  not  considered  a  tainting  disease  (vers.  12,  IS);  yet 
it  becomes  one  by  the  appearance  of  red  raw  flesh  on  any  part  (vers. 
14, 16);  when  such  flesh  disappears  and  the  original  white  colour  returns, 
tlM  snfl'erer  is  restored  to  a  state  of  cleanness  (vers.  17, 18).  —  S.  Leprotg 
mriting  in  consequence  of  a  healed  hoiUmsu.  18—23).  A  white  rising  or  a 
reddish  white  spot  appearing  in  the  place  of  a  healed  boil  (!**?:[),  is  real 
lepro^,  if  it  seems  lower  than  the  skin,  and  if  the  hair  on  it  turns  white ; 
but  it  is  merely  a  scabl^  scar  left  by  the  boil  if  it  does  not  show  these 
two  symptoms,  is  pale  in  colour,  and  does  not  spread  within  seven  days 
of  seclusion  after  the  first  inspection  by  the  priest.  —  4.  Precisely  the 
same  ^regulations  apply  to  the  bright  spot  which  may  arise  m  the 
place  of  a  burning  (vk  i^,  vers.  24 — 28).  —  5.  Leprotg  om  hairg  parte 
of  the  head  and  face  (vers.  28 — 87).  If  an  eruption  on  the  head  or  at 
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the  beard  appear*  deeper  than  the  other  tkixi ,  and  is  covered  with  yel- 
low thin  hair,  it  is  a  scall  (pn|)t  or  leprosy  of  the  head  or  beard  (vers, 
29,  SO).  Kow,  if  indeed  the  diseased  part  seems  not  deeper  than  the 
other  skin,  but  has  yellow  hair  npon  it,  it  is  examined  again  after  seven 
days  of  isolation:  if  then  the  disorder  has  not  spread,  and  the  yellow 
hair  has  vanished ,  the  safferer  is  to  shave  his  body  with  the  exception 
of  the  afflicted  parts ;  and  if,  after  other  seven  days  of  separation,  the 
scall  has  preserved  the  same  limited  extent,  he  is  to  be  declared 
dean  by  the  |>riest ,  and  has  merely  to  wash  his  garments ;  yet  if  after 
that  time  the  evil  spreads,  he  is  andean,  whether  yellow  hair  shows 
itself  or  not;  and  he  becomes  only  clean  when  the  irregularity  ceases^ 
and  black  hair  grows  on  the  affected  place  (vers.  31 — 37).  —  6.  Harm" 
less  leprosy  (vers.  38,  39).  A  palish  white  eruption  on  the  skin  (n^*^^ 
H3^*!9  or  pns)  is  harmless,  and  does  not  render  unclean.  —  7.  The  same 
applies  to  baldness  at  the  back  of  the  head  or  at  the  forehead  (vers.  40, 
41);  but  a  reddish  white  rising  on  the  bald  places,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance leprosy  of  the  skin,  is  looked  upon  as  that  disease,  and  causes 
uncleanness  (verfe.  42—44).  —  8.  Social  status  of  the  leper  (vers.  45,  46). 

—  He  shall  rend  his  dothes,  bare  his  head,  cover  his  beard,  and  at  the 
approach  of  strangers  exclaim,  ''Undean,  unclean  1";  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  illness  he  is  to  stay  in  an  isolated  place  without  the  camp. 

—  9.  Leprosy  of  garments  (vers.  47 — 58).  If  garments,  or  linen  and  woollen 
stuffs,  or  objects  made  of  skin,  show  greenish  or  reddish  spots,  they  may 
possibly  be  affected  with  leprosy ;  hence  they  are  to  be  shut  up  by  the  priest 
for  a  week;  if  on  the  seventh  day  the  spots  have  spread,  it  is  a  case  of 
malignant  leprosy,  and  the  garments  and  stuffs  must  be  burnt;  but  if 
the  spots  have  not  extended,  the  things  are  to  be  washed,  and  removed 
for  other  seven  days;  if  after  the  washing,  the  spots  do  not  change 
their  colour,  whether  they  spread  farther  or  not,  the  garments  are  nn* 
dean,  and  must  be  burnt;  if  the  spots  become  pale  after  the  washing, 
the  part  is  to  be  torn  out,  and  if  they  yet  appear  in  the  stuffs,  these  are 
to  be  burnt;  for  it  is  a  spreading  leprosy;  but  if  the  spots  vanish  alto- 
gether after  the  washing,  the  objects  are  washed  a  second  time,  and 
thus  become  dean.  —  Then  follows  10.  the  conetuding  formula  (ver.  59). 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  saying, 
2.  If  a  man  has  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh  a  rising,  or  a 
scab  I  or  a  bright  spot,  and  it  becomes  in  the  skin  of 
his  flesh  a  plague  of  leprosy;  he  shall  be  brought  to 
Aaron  the  priest,  or  to  one  of  his  sons  the  priests.  3.  And 

1 — 9«   Of  the  various  diseases  en-  of  Hoses,    and  was  together  with 

demic  among  the  andent  Hebrews,  other  contagious  disorders,  not  mi- 

none  was  more  inveterate,  and  none  fkvquently    represented    as   having 

more  disastrous,than  leprosy.  It  dang  cansed  thdr  expulsion  ttom  thai 

to  them  ftt>m  the  earliest  to  the  latest  country  (oomp.  Mametho ,  ChaerewuMf 

times;  it  was  by  aU  but  general  tradi-  and  Lysimachus  ap.  Joseph.  0.  Ap.  L 

tion  attributed  to  them  during  their  26,  32,  34;  Tacit.  Hist.  Y.  3; 


sUy  in  Egypt,  especiaUy  in  the  age      XXXVI.  2;   Diod.  Sie.  XXXIV.  1; 
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the  priest  shall  look  on  the  plague  in  the  skin  of  the 
"flesh:  and  ^ the  hair  on  the  pari  affected  with  the  plague 
is  turned  white,  and  the  appearance  of  the  part  affected  with 
the  plague  is  deeper  than  the  other  skin  of  his  flesh. 


XLinit.;  see  i^pra  p.  111).  Nay  it  pre- 
TaUed,  even  in  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  Persian  periods,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  most  elaborate  laws 
of  precaution  were  deemed  impera- 
tive. Its  occurrence,  in  striking  in- 
stances, is  mentioned  daring  all  in- 
termediate and  even  in  much  later 
epochs  —  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
wanderings  in  the  desert  and  of  the 
Judges,  of  the  earlier  and  of  the  later 
kings  of  Judah,  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles;  for  it  is  connected  with  the 
names  of  Miriam  and  Joab;  of  Gehazi 
and  the  '*four  lepers**  who,  driven 
1^  the  despair  of  starvation,  ven- 
tured into  the  hostUe  camp  of  the 
Syrians;  of  the  kings  Azariah  and 
TTzziah,  and  of  Job;  of  Simon  the 
leper  of  Bethany,  and  the  many  lepers 
healed  by  Christ  at  various  times 
(comp.  Num.  Y.  2^4;  X£L  10—15; 
2  8am.  UL  29;  2  Ki.  Y.  27;  YII.  3; 
XY.  5;  2  Chr.  XXVI.  19—23;  Job  II. 
7,  S;  Yn.  5;  XIX.  17,  20;  XXX.  17, 
90;  Matth.  YIIL  2,  3;  X.  8;  XL  5; 
ZXYI.  6;  Mark  L  40—42;  XIY.  3; 
Luke  IY.27;  Y.12,18;  YIL  22;XVn, 
12;  see  also  Talm.  Sanh.  107*,  110*). 
Kor  was  the  disease  less  fkvqnent  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  as  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  eastern  Asia  in  gene- 
ral; it  was  Above  aU  so  common  in 
Egypt  that  this  eountiy  was  consid- 
ered the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  centre 
of  at  least  a  principal  fonn  of  the 
disorder  (comp.  2  KL  Y.  1  s^. ;  Ezod. 
JY.  6,  7;  Dent.  XXVIII.  27;  ImereU 
YL  1112,  Ills,  Est  elephas  morbus 
^ui  propter  llumina  Nili  Oignitur 
Aegypto  in  media,  neque  praeterea 
usquam;  PUm.  XXYI.  1  or  5,  Aegypti 
peculiare  1^  malum  est) ;  it  appeared 


sporadically  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  period  in  Germany;  im- 
ported by  the  returning  crusaders, 
it  spread,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to 
a  fearful  extent,  over  Greece  and 
other  European  countries;  and  though 
mostly  found  in  warm  and  damp 
coast-lands,  as  in  Arabia  and  at  the 
Persian  gulf  {Herod,  I.  138),  on  aU 
the  shores  of  Africa  and  along  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Sumatra  and  Java, 
in  Ceylon  and  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  the  West  Indies,  Su- 
rinam, and  Brazil ;  it  invaded,  though 
often  with  modified  features,  colder 
climates  also,  as  Iceland,  Norway, 
and  the  Faro6  islands,  the  Crimea 
and  Astrakhan;  it  rendered  neces- 
sary an  incredible  number  of  leper 
houses  and  hospitals  —  France  alone 
had  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  above 
2000  — ;  till  it  gradually  yielded  to 
rigid  precautions  in  diet,  cleanliness, 
and  habits ;'  throughout  central  En- 
rope  it  was  considered  extinct  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  yet  it  lingers 
still  in  some  parts  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  especiaUy  Asturia;  even  in 
Germany  several  cases,  though  with 
comparatively  mild  symptoms,  have 
recently  been  noticed;  it  rages  oe- 
casionally  in  Egjpt,  where  in  1845  a 
French  hospital  was  erected  at  Oon- 
stantine,  and  among  the  Falashas  in 
Abyssinia ;  it  is  not  rare  in  the  disr 
trictsof  the  Lebanon  and  the  Jordan, 
in  Bosra,  Bagdad,  and  Damaseas, 
and  in  Jerusalem,  where  before  the 
Zion  gate  a  colony  of  lepers  is  still 
,  found,  inhabiting  about  a  hundred 
wretched  huts;  these  unfortunate 
sufferers  intermarry  with  each  other, 
producing  a  progeny  as  miseralde 
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;'.;'      it  is  9L  plague  of  leprosy:  and  when  the  priest  sees  a^, 
^         he  shall  pronounce  him  unclean.    4.  But  if  the  bright 
spot  is  white  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh,  and  its   appear- 
ance is  not  deeper  than   the  oiAe?'  skin,   and  the  hair 


ft8  themselves;  and  though  loathed 
and  shunned,  they  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  town  to  buy  provisions,  or 
to  beg  for  alms. 

Although  the  Bible  often  mentions 
leprosy,  and  even  discusses  it  in 
some  portions,  it  affords  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  origin  and  causes  of  the 
dire  disease.  This  will  not  be  sur- 
prising to  those  who  bear  in  mind  the 
principle  of  Divine  retribution,  upon 
which  all  laws  and  narratives  of  the 
Bible  are  framed,  and  which,  disdain- 
ing to  trace  effects  to  natural  agen- 
cies, represents  diseases  mainly  as 
heavenly*  inflictions  and  providential 
visitations.  With  respect  to  lepros}*, 
the  Bible  adheres  most  strictly  to  that 
principle.  For  leprosy  appears  in  all 
instances  as  the  result  of  God*s  im- 
me<liate  interference  —  as  a  trial  in 
the  case  of  Job ,  as  a  fearful  punish- 
ment in  all  the  others:  Miriam  ut- 
tered disrespectful  words  against 
Ood*s  chosen  8c*r\'ant  Moses;  Joab, 
together  with  his  family  and  descend- 
ants, were  cursed  by  David  fur  hav- 
ing treacherou:il y  murdered  his  great 
rival  Abuer;  Gehazi  provoked  the 
anger  of  Klislia  fur  his  mean  cove- 
tousness,  calculated  to  brin;;  the 
name  of  Israel  into  disrepute  among 
the  heathen;  king  Azariah  clung 
to  the  reproachful  worship  on  IiiKh 
places;  and  Uzziah  was,  according 
to  the  Chronists  characteristic  ac- 
count, smitten  with  incurable  leprosy 
for  his  alleged  usurpation  uf  priestly 
privileges  in  burning  incense  on  the 
golden  altar  of  tbe  Temple.  Jewish 
tradition  clung  consistently  to  the^ 
■ame  views;  the  Talmud  declared, 
that  leprosy  should  be  looked  upon 


by  the  sufferer  as  ^'an  altar  of  atone- 
ment*\  since  it  is  only  sent  for  great 
transgressions,  such  as  idolatry  and 
incest,  calumny  and  perjury  (comp. 
Talm,  Berach.  5;  Sanh.  107*,  llO*; 
Erach.  1 6 ;  Bab.  Bathr.  1 64^ ;  Av.  Rabb. 
Nath.  c.  9;  Midr.  Rabb,  Lev.  c  16); 
and  Kabbalists  maintained,  that  the 
Messiah,  though  having  long  tince 
appeared  on  earth,  delays  the  work 
of  redemption,  because  he  must  first 
expiate  the  iniquities  of  mankind; 
and  that  he  does  this  by  taking  upon 
liimself  the  plague  of  leprosy  (comp. 
De  Wette,  De  Morte  Jes.  Chr.  expiat. 
PI).  67,  68). 

Influence  of  climate  can  scarcely 
be  set  down  as  the  chief  cause  of 
a  disorder  which  has  raged  in  aU 
parts  o(  the  old  and  the  new  world, 
both  in  dry  highlands  and  in  humid 
valleys,  both  in  the  torrid  and  the 
frigid  zones.  Diet,  next  to  damp 
dwellings,  a  marshy*  atmosphere,  ill- 
aired  clothes,  and  uncleanliness,  may 
be  of  greater  moment,  though  indeed 
no  station  or  mode  of  lift)  necures  im* 
niunitv.  Salt  flsh  and  wilted  cheese, 
fat  and  oil,  indigestible  or  inyufflcieut 
fu<Hl,  putrid  water,  pork,  i-amel's  or 
buHalo's  Hesh  eaten  abundantly,  and 
milk  drunk  after  fiith,  have  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times  Wen  anserted 
to  enpMider  the  disease.  \Vo<»llen  gar- 
ments are  considered  to  ]>rumote  it, 
linen  ones  to  ward  it  off.  Inflamma- 
tion, boils,  or  wounds  may  liasten  its 
development  in  constitutions  predis- 
posed to  it  by  the  unhealthy  action 
of  the  blood.  Violent  emotions,  tach 
as  fright,  anger,  fear,  or  excitement, 
have  been  observed  to  produce  or  to 
favour  it.    But  all  this  hardly 
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thereof  is  not  tarned  white;  the  priest  shall  shut  up 
him  that  has  the  plague  for  seven   days:    5.  And  the 


beyond  the  sphere  of  vague  conjec- 
ture or  probability.  Nor  is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  theory  (brought 
'forward  by  Gahnet),  that  leprosy  is 
.caused  by  small  animalcules ,  which, 
settling  between  the  skin  and  the 
ilesh,  gnaw  away  the  epidermis  and 
cuticle,  and  then  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  and  the  flesh ;  or  for  theBabbin- 
ioal  supposition,  that  it  arises  from 
a  disturbance  of  the  assumed  equili- 
brium in  the  human  frame  between 
water  and  blood,  tbe  latter  unduly 
preponderating  (see  Yalk,  Shim,  on 
Job  XXVUL  25,  n.  no  916,  fol.  151^). 
In  fiM9t|  its  exact  origin  has  up  to  our 
time  baflfled  both  observation  and 
science. 

Leprosy  is  generally  classed  among 
the  diseases  of  the  skin;  but  its  germ 
lies  deeper  in  the  constitution,  in  an 
excessive  liardening  and  thickening 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  in  a  conse- 
quent derangement  in  tbe  circulation 
and  production  of  the  blood ;  it  testi- 
fies to  a  complete  degeneracy  of  the 
body,  of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  cellular  tissue,  which 
fills  itself  with  a  peculiar  milky  fluid 
congealing  and  drying  up,  and  thuM 
producing  pale  and  chalk  -  like  spots 
(eomp.  P/ui.  Symp.  IV.  v.  S).  It  ap- 
pears in  two  essentially  diflerent 
fomis,either  as  ''white  leprosy"  {leuke^ 
Ufra  albOf  js^  barras)^  or  as  elephnn- 
tiasis  and  lepra  ieanma.  The  fonner 
kind  only  —  the  white  leprosy  — 
concerns  us  in  this  place;  for  it  is 
that  which  is  treated  of  in  our  sec- 
tion of  Leviticus,  and  is  hence  also 
caUed  lepra  JMotaiea  or  Ilrbraeorum ; 
while  elephantiasis,  first  and  mainly 
attacking  the  feet,  is  probably  meant 
and  described  in  the  Book  of  Job 


(comp.  Job  n.  8;  YIL  4,  5,  IS,  14; 
XYLS,  16;XIX.  17, 20;XXX.30;etc). 
Men  are  liable  to  white  leprosy  at 
all  ages,  though  seldom  before  the 
time  of  puberty,  and  not  very  often 
after  the  fortieth  year;  women  ge* 
nerally  at  the  end  of  their  first  men- 
ses, when  it  proceeds  slowly  till  their 
second  childbirth,  after  which  it 
makes  fearfal  and  rapid  advances.  In 
the  beginning,  it  is  deceitfully  in« 
significant  and  almost  imperceptible; 
it  then  difl'ers  but  little  from  ordin- 
ary and  harmless  affections,  such  as 
moles  or  freckles.  It  seems  for  some 
time  entirely  confined  to  the  skin, 
without  having  the  least  connection 
with  the  inner  organism.  First  appear 
small  tumors  of  a  glossy  white,  some- 
times of  a  livid-red  or  violet  colour, 
and  often  there  is  not  more  than  one 
hardly  larger  than  a  needle's  point; 
they  commonly  rise  on  hairy  parts 
of  the  body,  principally  the  face,  the 
arm-pits,  or  the  genitals,  yet  also  on 
the  forehead,  the  nose,  or  finger,  and 
often  in  the  place  of  healed  boils  or 
burnings  of  the  skin.  They  are  eo 
scattered  and  diminutive  that  they 
are  easily  overlooked;  so  utterly  pain- 
less and  insensible  that  they  may, 
without  the  least  effect,  be  pierced 
M'ith  red-hot  pins;  so  free  fromaU 
inconvenience  that  they  are  tisuaUy 
disregarded;  yet  so  obstinate  and 
obnoxious  tliat  they  are  absolutely 
irremovable.  Owing  to  their  indis- 
tinct colour,  they  seem  to  lie  deeper 
than  the  surrounding  skin,  in  the 
manner  of  scant,  though  they  are  in 
reality  flat  elevations.  If  cut  with  a 
pointed  instrument, they  do  not  emit 
blood ,  but  a  whitish  humor.  For  a 
long  time,  often  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  if  careful  diet  be  observed,  they 
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priest  shall  look  on  him  the  seventh  day;    and,  behold, 
//*  the  disease  has  remained  the  same  in  its  appearance. 


are  the  only  ■ymptomi  of  the  ap- 
proaching diaeaae.  The  patient  rof- 
fers  no  pain,  eata  and  drinks  with 
keen  appetite ,  and  ia  not  incapaci- 
tated for   sexual  interconrte.    Bat 
gradually,  though  by  almost  inap- 
preciable stages,  important  changes 
take  place.  The  hair  on  the  swell- 
ings turns  white,  becomes  woolly, 
and  then  falls  out.  The  patient  feels 
a  slight  rigidity  in  the  hands  and 
fee1>,  is  languid  and  depressed,  sub- 
ject to  a  feverish  alternation  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  to  a  strange  tickling 
in  all  limbs  as  if  ants  were  crawling 
over  his  body.  The  tumors  get  lar- 
ger, and  spread  over  the  face,  the  ears, 
and  the  fingers,  and  then  indiscri- 
minately over  the  whole  skin,  which 
appears  '^hite  like  snow.**  They  pe- 
netrate through  the  cellular  tissue 
to  themusclea  and  bones.  When  they 
have  attained  about  the  size  of  a 
bean^  the  malignant  nature  of  the 
malady  is  decided,  which  now  hastens 
on  in  its  banefU  course.    Sometimes 
they  soften  into  distressing  pustules, 
which  burst,  become  boils,  or  heal, 
leaving  slightly  deepened  and  whit- 
ish  tears,   and  rendering  the  skin 
excruciatingly  sensitive :  this  is  the 
'^smooth**  leprosy.  But  more  frequent- 
ly th^  remain  and  spread,  join  and 
beeome  inflamed  and  extremely  of- 
fensive in  tmeU:  this  is  the  *Huber- 
ons^  leprosy  0-  aqoamoea).  But  both 
forms  takeesaentiaUy  the  same  deve- 
lopment. The  skin  is  hardened,  rough, 
and  chapped,  and  exudes  a  lymph 
producing  large  eoncretions  which 
break  from  time  to  time,  and  under 
which  often  foul  and  spongy  tuber- 
culea  are  formed.  That  lymph  is  so 
power AiDy  oorrosive  that  it  indelibly 
taint*  wooUen  /rtoifs  and  linen  tex- 


tures, defies  removal  by  water  or  che- 
micals, and  may  by  contagion  pro- 
pagate the  disease.  The  pulse  is  feeble, 
the  urin  copious  and  earth-like.  The 
blood  loses  the  power  of  coagulation, 
and  is  filled  with  little  sandy  globules* 
The  wounds  heal  of  themselves  with- 
out cure  or  medicine,  to  reappear 
deepened  and  enlarged.     But  some 
tumors  contain  neither  that  white 
and  viscous  pus  nor  water,  but  are 
covered  with  a  thick  white  skin,  un- 
der which  appears  raw  flesh,  soft  and 
dingily  red,  often  protruding  in  all 
directions  and  growing  to  a  consi- 
derable sixe.  The  whole  body  is  tor- 
mented by  a  violent  itching,  for  which 
scratching,  even  to  bleeding,  affords 
no  relief.  The  hair  is  covered  with 
a  dirty  and  offensively  smelling  crust, 
or  it  falls  out,  especiaUy  just  above 
the  forehead.    The  eyebrows  bulge' 
out,  the  eyelids  nptam,  and  the  hair 
of  both  drops  off;  Uie  eyes  are  dimmed, 
become  painitally  aensitive,  and  blear. 
The  tears  are  hard  and  pungent, 
ulcerate  the  eyelids,  and  often  even 
the   cheeks.     The  face,  repulsive- 
ly disflgnred,  is  generally  covered 
with  knotty,    dirty,   deep-red  tu- 
mors, which  congregate  in  grape-like 
clusters,  or  form  large  knobs  sepa- 
rated by  deep  hurrows.  The  nose  is 
transmuted  into  a  shapeless  lump, 
for  the  upper  part  becomes  bloated, 
the  nostrils  expand,  the  ridge  softens, 
and  the  passage  is  partiaUy  stopped. 
The  lips  sweU  to  such  a  site  that  it  la 
impossible  to  close  the  mouth,  whioh 
secretes  abundant  aallvm,  and  amita  a 
nauaeoos  breath.  The  Jaw-bones,  the 
tongue,  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  are 
fk^quently  covered  with  excreaeen- 
cca,  and  then  the  breathing  is  thick, 
heavytand  aathmatiey  and  the  speech 
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/fnd  the  disease  has  not  spread   in  the  skin;  the  priest 
shall  shut  him  up  seven  days  again.     6.  And  the  priest 


laboxioos,  hoarse,  and  unequal.  The 
ears  are  puffed,  and  the  hearing  is 
impaired.  The  joints  of  the  hands 
and  feet  become  vitiated  by  glandu- 
lar nodules,  distend,  and  lose  their 
vital  power;  the  palms  and  soles  are 
dotted  with  dry  and  deep  pimples 
bj  turns  rising  and  disappearing; 
the  extreme  points  of  the  fingers  and 
the  toes  sweU;  the  nails  thicken,  get 
scaly,  bend,  and  faU  off.  The  geni- 
tals, monstrously  enlarged,  are  in- 
fested by  cancerous  knots.  Thelungi 
liver,  spleen,  and  the  viscera  hardeiT 
andthriveL  The  mucous  membranes 
and  the  skinny  coverings  of  the  nerves 
grow  abnormally!  and  thicken  to 
such  extent  that  large  parts  of  the 
body  become  insensible.  The  bones 
are  emptied  of  their  marrow,  while 
in  some  parts  of  the  ceUular  texture, 
where  the  sinews  and  the  cartilage 
of  the  Joints  separate,  fat  and  tallow 
are  formed.  An  unconquerable  tor- 
por seizes  aU  senses.  Then  the  it- 
ching decreases,  though  it  does  not 
cease.  The  frame  is  emaciated,  and 
occasionally  a  limb  drops  off  wither  ed 
or  decayed.  DebiUty  orconsumption, 
constantly  advancing  through  fever, 
diarrhoea,  and  drop^,  makes  life  a 
burden.  The  miserable  sufferer  is 
tortured  hy  harrowing  dreams,  c^oo- 
my  dcjeetiottt  and  thoughts  of  sui- 
cide, which  often  prove  irresistible. 
Though,  as  a  rule,  experiencing  great 
.  discomfort  rather  than  violent  pain, 
he  now  present*  a  hideous  spectacle. 
He  is  loathsome  to  the  tjt  and  in- 
sufferable to  the  imeU,  in  which  re- 
speet  he  often  resembles  a  corpse  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decomposition. 
His  dissolution  is  progressing  limb 
by  limb.  It  is  literaUy  living  death. 
Indeed  his  eondition  is  so  wretched 


that,  as  an  ancient  writer  observes, 
*'any  death  is  preferable";  and  his 
trials  are  by  the  Babbins  compared 
with  the  loss  of  children,  since  both 
cannot  easily  be  borne  with  resigna- 
tion (Talm,  Berach.  5^).  Yet  his 
sexual  desires  not  only  remain,  but 
are  morbidly  intensified;  they  as- 
sume a  repulsive  vehemence,  and 
sometimes  continue  to  the  very  day 
of  his  death,  whence  Galenus  desig- 
nated leprosy  SLSsafyriasmus.  Thus  the 
leper  lives  on  to  the  age  of  fifty  and 
upwards.  At  last,  a  very  slight  fever, 
or  sometimes  suffocation  caused  by 
the  sweUing  and  closing  of  the  wind- 
pipe, releases  him  from  a  pitiful  exist- 
ence, not  seldom  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly. 

In  many  cases,  the  disorder  is  he- 
reditary. Infants  bom  of  leprous  mo- 
thers die,  unless  they  are  atonce  sepa- 
rated from  their  mothers.  Yet  the  evil 
is  not  transmitted  regularly  or  in  con- 
tinuous succession,  andrarely|beyond 
the  thi  rd  or  fourth  generation,  when  it 
still  manifests  itself  by  decayed  teeth, 
foul  breath,  and  sallow  complexion, 
but  by  no  more  serious  symptom. 
Thismay  be  oneof  the  reasons, besides 
uncontroUable  desire,  why  neither 
among  the  Hebrews  nor  among  other 
nations  lepers  were  forbidden  to  mar- 
ry. —  Again,  leprosy  is  often  conta- 
gious, if  not  directly,  at  least  through 
dangerous  concomitant  disorders, 
such  as  obstinate  scab  and  syphilis ;  it 
was  supposed  to  be  communicated 
both  by  inhalation  of  the  infected  air 
and  by  actual  contact,  both  through 
sexual  and  through  longer  social  in- 
tercourse. It  would  be  veiy  precarious 
to  deny,  on  the  strength  of  recent  ob- 
servations ,  the  infectious  character 
of  leprosy,  becausa^this  disease  was. 
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shall  look  on  him  again  the  seventh  day;  and,  behold,  if  the 
part  affected  mth  the  plague  is  pale,  and  the  plague  has 


in  ancient  times,  infinitely  more  ma- 
lignant. Therefore  lepers  were,  in 
most  countries,  expeUed  from  society, 
and  forced  to  live  apart  beyond  the 
gates  of  towns,  in  hospitals,  or  in 
"houses  of  separation"  (nrDtnn  rra 
or  Krvr^o  n^,  at  present  ehiah  el 
kaatli),  Jewish  lepers  were,  under 
penalty  of  eighty  stripes,  forbidden 
to  approach  the  mountain  of  the 
Temple;  yet  they  were  not  rigidly 
confined  to  isolation,  but  were  al- 
lowed to  move  about  freely,  and,  in 
towns  without  walls,  even  to  enter 
Synagogues  (comp.  Lev.  Xni.  46; 
Num.  V.  2—4;  XII.  14,  15;  2  Kir  VIL 
3,  4;  XV.  5;  2  Chr.  XXYI.  21;  also  - 
Job  XIX.  13—17;  Joieph,  Ap.  L  31 ; 
Ant.  m.  XI.  3;  BeU.  Jud.  Y.  y.  6; 
Matth.  ym.  2;  Mark  L  40;  Luke  Y. 
12;  Xyn.  12;  Uhkn,  Kel.  I.  7;  Keg. 
Xm.  12;  PhoU  Bibl.p.41^ed.Becker, 
icapd  n^poatc  6  Xci:p6c  .  .  .  traotv 
dicp6attoc).  It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  they  should,  on  the  re- 
motest suspicion,  present  themselves 
for  inspection  to  competent  authori- 
ties, such  as  the  appointed  priests, 
and  sho\ild  be  pronounced  clean  only 
after  repeated  and  most  scrupulous 
examination.  They  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  a  personal  restriction 
which  was  imposed  in  the  interest 
of  society  as  weU  as  in  their  own; 
for  society  was  freed  from  apprehen- 
sion and  danger,  and  they  themselves 
from  a  distrust  which,  even  when 
unfounded,  was  sure  to  ii^'ure  their 
social  position.  If  declared  to  be 
infested  with  the  evil,  they  were 
required  to  make  themselves  strik- 
ingly known  at  first  glance;  like 
mourners,  they  were  to  appear  in 
public  with  rent  garments,  bare  head, 
and  oorered  beard;  thus  signalised, 


they  would  surely  be  shunned;  but 
if  yet  any  one  should  inadvertently 
come  near  them,  they  were  to  warn 
him  off  by  the  loud  wail,  "Unclean, 
unclean!"  (Lev.  XIIL45).  They  were 
even  interred  in  a  separate  burial 
ground  (2  Ghron.  XXYL  23).  In  the 
middle  ages,  lepers,  when  walking 
abroad,  were,  in  some  countries,  ob- 
liged to  make  a  constant  noise  with 
a  rattle,  to  wear  two  artificial  hands 
of  white  wool,  one  tied  on  the  breast, 
the  other  on  the  head,  and  to  make 
themselves  otherwise  conspicuous. 
However,  leprosy  is  not  invariably 
contagious,  and  in  no  case  so  power- 
fully or  so  virulently,  as  pestilence  or 
pox;  therefore,  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where no  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  infection;  and  the  patients 
mix,  and  even  eat  at  the  same  table, 
with  their  families  and  friends. 

But  leprosy  was,  ftom  early  times, 
considered  to  be  an  incurable  disease. 
Celsus  declared  that  no  person  once 
afflicted  with  white  leprosy  is  easily 
f^eed  fh>m  it ;  and  even  if  the  malady 
should  be  mitigated,  of  which  there 
is  hope  if  in  cutting  or  pricking  the 
skin,  blood  and  not  white  matter  is« 
sues,  a  healthy  complexion  is  never 
completely  restored  {Celt,  De  Hedic 
V.xxvui.  19).  Kor  has  medical  science 
hitherto  made  any  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  leprosy ;  aU  the  remedies 
that  have  been  tried,  tend  only  to  in- 
crease the  sufferer's  agonies,  to  com* 
plicate  the  malady,  and  to  accelerate 
the  crisis.  The  symptoms  are  often 
deceptive;  for  white  spots  on  the  skin 
are  by  no  means  an  un&iling  sign  or 
guide;  if  they  grow  paler  and  do  not 
extend,  they  indicate  merely  a  scab 
(vers.  2 — 6);  if  th^  cover  the  entire 
body  as  with  shining  scales,  ther 
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not  spread  in  the  skin,  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
dean:  it  fs  scah;  and  he  shall  wash  his  clothes  and  be 


force  the  unwholesome  matter  ftom 
the  cotifltitation  to  the  snrfkoe,  faU 
off  within  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
then  leave  the  skin  clear  and  white 
^like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child"  (vers. 
12,  IS;  2  Ki.  Y.  14);  if  they  are  of  a 
peculiar  doU  and  palish  white,  and 
of  unequal  size,  and  appear  chiefly 
on  the  neck  and  in  the  feu^,  they 
usually  result  inaharmless  cutaneous 
eruption,  stiU  known  among  theArabs 
by  the  old  Hebrew  name  bohak  (pnx, 
vers.  38,  39,  Gr.  dXf  6c),  which  is 
'neither  infectious  nor  dangerous**, 
And  StiU  less  hereditary;  it  hardly 
occasions  any  inconvenience,  and 
•causes  no  change  in  the  colour  of 
the  hair;  it  spreads  and  remains  from 
two  months  to  two  years,  and  then 
graduaUy  vanishes  of  itself  (comp. 
vers.  18—28).  That  which  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  leprosy,  frequently  turns 
out  to  be  some  Yery  different  disor- 
der, and  suspected  persons  were  con- 
sequently often  pronounced  dean. 
Yet  this  does  not  imply  that  leprosy 
was  considered  curable ;  the  recoveiy 
of  Job  affords  no*  proof;  for  it  is  no 
real  Ikot,  but  serves  a  didactic  end 
in  a  philoeophioal  work^  and  the 
Bible  distinctly  declares  theEgyptian 
leprosy  as  ineuxable  (Deut.  XXVIIL 
27).  Miriam,  smitten  with  leprosy, 
is  described  as  "one  dead,  of  whom 
the  flesh  is  half-consumed  when  he 
comes  out  of  his  mother's  womb** 
<Num.  XIL  12);  the  "oneleanness** 
of  the  leper  is,  according  to  the  Law, 
but  little  inferior  to  that  caused  l^ 
death  itself;  Joeephns  affirms  that 
he  "differs  in  nothing  from  the  dead** 
(Ant.  nL  XI.  8);  and  it  is  a  current 
Talmudical  adage,  ''the  leper  is 
counted  a  dead  man**,  like  the  poor, 
the  blind,  and  the  childless,  Bimilarto 


the  great  Greek  physicians,  the  Bible 
prescribes  no  treatment,  aUudes  to 
no  remedy,  but  confines  itself  to  a 
description  of  symptoms  and  the  in- 
junction of  sanitaiy  precautions. 
Popular  or  traditional  cures  were 
probably  applied;  thus  the  Syrian 
captain  Naaman  was  healed  by  bath- 
ing in  the  Jordan,  the  water  of  which 
was,  on  account  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  it  contains,  like  the  baths 
in  Tiberias,  much  valued  for  its  re- 
medial proi>erties  ^comp.  2  KL  Y.  10, 
14;  Tahn.  Shabb.  38^;  MegilL  6*); 
just  as  the  G^reeks  deemed  bathing  in 
the  siver  Anigrus  in  Elis  an  efficient 
restorative  (Sirab,  YJJL  in.  1 9,  p.  547); 
and  veiy  often  good  results  were  ex- 
pected frt)m  bathing  in,  or  rubbing 
the  body  with,  blood  (comp.  P/Ir. 
XXYL  1  or  5 ;  Midr.  on  Exod.  IL  23 ; 
etc;  Friedreiekt  Zur  Bibel,  L  225, 
22a).  But  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely unwise  to  embody  definite 
directions  in  a  code  meant  to  be 
unalterable  for  aU  times,  and  thus  to 
annul  beforehand  the  possible  pro- 
gress of  medical  science  in  reference 
to  a  disease  which  takes  many  differ- 
ent forms,  and,  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turili,  materially  changes  its  charac- 
ter. Those  only  who  assume  a  direct 
and  Divine  inspiration  of  the  legis- 
latormight,  with  some  justice,  expect 
an  infkllible  meUiod  of  perpetual  va- 
lidity, were  th^  not,  by  another 
principle  of  Biblical  orthodoxy,  com- 
peUed  to  oondnde  that  Qod,  having 
reserved  for  Himself  the  infliction 
of  leprosy  as  one  of  His  means  of 
retribution  and  chastisement,  ooold 
not  fitly,  by  revealing  an  effectual 
cure,  defeat  the  force  of  His  own 
Judgments.  That  "Hoses",  in  addi- 
tion to  the  instmctionsof  this  chapter, 
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clean.     7.  But  if  the  scab  spreads  iu  the  skin,  after  he 
has  been  seen  by  the  priest  for  his  cleansing,  it  shall  be 


orally  impurted  to  the  priests  more 
precise  hints  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  disorder,  is  a  gratuitous  as- 
sumption resting  on  artificial  infer- 
ences (see  f.  i.  Miehaelis  Mos.  B.  lY. 
181;  Orient.  Bibl.  XVH.  20—22). 

As  might  be  expected,  leprosy  has 
not  been  left  ontouched  by  typical 
interpretation;  it  has  been  under- 
stood as  the  most  striking  symbol  of 
sin,  which  is  likewise  almost  imper- 
ceptible in  its  beginning,  and  is  often 
unfelt  by  the  sinner,  till  it  ends  in  the 
total  obduration  of  his  mind — which 
may  suffice  at  a  fair  specimen  (comp. 
Origen.  In  Levit.  Hom.  Yin.  5—10; 
Selecta  in  Lev.  pp.  167 — 169  ed. 
Lomm«  voL  ix;  Michael,  Typ.Oottes- 
geL  pp.  102—106). 

It  would  be  needless  to  point  out 
the  very  lata  character  of  the  ordin- 
anoat  of  this  section.  The  author 
indeed  studiously  and  successfully 
portrays  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
wanderings.  He  makes  God  enjoin 
t  he  commandanpon  Hoses  and  Aaron ; 
he  entrusts  the  medical  supervision 
of  the  people  to  Aaron  and  his  sons ; 
he  bids  the  diseased  repair  to  places 
''without  the  camp**;  he  speaks  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  stiU  im- 
pending; and  he  retains,  in  general, 
an  archaic  colouring.  But  the  spirit 
of  theae  laws  is  entirely  hierarchi- 
caL  The  priests  are  solely  invested 
Afith  the  power  of  examining  the 
symptoms  of  the  disorder,  of  decid- 
ing on  it*  character,  watching  it* 
development^  and  pronouncing  it 
healed  or  incurable.  They  superin- 
tend, guide,  and  almost  control  the 
community.  They  make  their  direct- 
ing influence  felt  in  every  relation  of 
life,  both  peraonal,  social,  and  reli- 
gious. Such  supreme  authori^  they 


enjoyed  only  at  very  advanced  pe- 
riods, certainly  not  before  the  Babylo- 
nian exile ;  they  could  venture  to  claim 
it  only  after  the  return  and  the 
re-organisation  of  the  colonists;  al* 
though  they  had  acquired  the  leisure 
for  gathering  medical  knowledge, 
and  the  opportunity  for  applying  it, 
from  the  time  when  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
by  its  own  misdeeds  and  offences,  for- 
feited political  power  (see  Comm.  on 
Lev.  L  p.  649;  comp.  De  Wetie^  Bei- 
tr&ge,  IL278— 281 ;  Gramb.  Bel.  Id.  L 
194  sqq,).  The  later  Mishnah  and  the 
Talmudical  writings  extend  'indeed 
to  all  Israelites  the  permission  of  in- 
specting and  treating  the  leper,  and 
merely  reserve  to  the  Aaronites  the 
formal  or  official  declaration  of  the 
decision  (Mi$h,  Neg.  in.  1;  Siphrtt 
Keg.  c  1);  but  whether  that  per- 
mission was  considered  to  be  implied 
in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  or  whether 
it  was  a  designed  democratic  oppo- 
sition to  the  hierarchical  tenden- 
cies of  the  ordinance,  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  place  (oomp.  Geiger^ 
JQd.  Zeitschr.  n.  p.  49).  Nor  does 
the  detail  in  the  description  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  bespeak  a  less 
advanced  age;  it  is  far  too  compli- 
cated and  minute  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  national  existence;  it  was 
no  doubt  gradually  accumulated  by 
doee  and  systematic  scrutiny;  and 
it  is  ao  obviously  borrowed  from 
aetoal  experience,  that  Jewish  inter- 
preters, declining  to  explain  theae 
laws  in  their  literal  sense,  or  from 
their  own  observations,  adhered  ex- 
clusively to  ancestral  traditions  and 
suggestions  (comp.  Rathb.  on  ver.  2). 
Babbinioal  exegesis  discovered  in 
the  words  of  our  text  4,  nay  16,  86, 
or  72  kinds  of  leprosy,  of  simple  and 
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seen  by  the  priest  again.  8.  And  ^  the  priest  sees  it^ 
and,  behold,  the  scab  has  spread  in  the  skin,  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is  leprosy. 


complex  foimg,  which  are  fully  de- 
scribed and  amply  discussed  in  the 
Talmndioal  treatise  Kegaim  (comp. 
MUkh.  Keg.  L  1,  2). 

The  two  deoisiye  symptoms  pointed 
ont  in  the  text  are — the  hair,  gener- 
ally jet-black  among  the  Hebrews, 
turning  white  on  the  affected  spot, 
and  the  spot  itself  appearing  to  lie 
deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  skin;  which 
two  criteria  have,  by  common  ezi>eri- 
ence  been  confirmed  as  constituting 
or  foreboding  real  leprosy  (comp. 
ilr^/jaist.An.IILxi.5).  But  one  sta- 
tement is  not  without  difficulty.  The 
suspected  person  is  to  be  shut  up 
twice  for  seren  days;  and  if,  after 
the  lapse  of  this  time,  the  spot  has 
not  spread,  he  is  to  be  released  as 
clean.  Yet.  the  progrens  and  final 
crisis  of  leprous  diseases  are  often 
so  remarkably  slow  that  years  hard- 
ly produce  a  perceptible  change; 
therefore,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  the  legislator  meant  to  enjoin 
inspection  and  isolation  of  the  patient 
for  an  indefinite  succession  of  weeks, 
until  a  decided  judgment  can  be 
formed  on  the  nature  of  the  evil :  but 
this  Tiew  is  both  against  the  tenour 
and  the  wording  *of  the  text,  which 
preeoribee  no  more  than  two  exami- 
nations. Wemnst,  therefore,  suppose 
that  the  sniTerer  was  only  brought 
to  the  priest  when  his  illness  had 
astmned  a  serious  character,  indeed 
not  before  it  "had  become  in  the 
skin  of  hit  flesh  a  plague  of  leprosy" 
(ver.  2):  a  public  snpenrision  spread- 
ing over  a  Teiy  protracted  period 
would  have  been  equaUy  trouble- 
some and  superfluous;  for  as  the 
superintendence  mainly  aimed  at 
prerenting  contagion,  it  could,  in 


the  earlier  and  harmless  stages  of 
the  conlplaint,  well  be  left  to  private 
controL  Whether  and  in  what  degree 
contact  with  a  person  in  those  in- 
cipient stages  engenders  uncleanness, 
we  are  not  informed,  which  is  a  sur- 
prising omission  in  so  elaborate  a 
code.  Jewish  tradition  fixed  the  ex- 
tent of  the  plague-spot  at  a  square 
^t  hakalki  (tstib  *pVpn  O'*'^),  that 
is,half  a  Oilician  bean,  which  kind  was 
remarkable  for  its  size,  a^m  covering 
the  space  of  nine  lentils,each  supposed 
to  hold  four  hairs ;  while  it  limited 
the  raw  flesh  growing  out  of  a  leprous 
part  (vers.  10,  14)  to  a  lentil;  it  de- 
clared two  white  hairs  sufficient  to 
corroborate  the  suspicion,  and  iUus- 
trated  the  apparent  depression  of  the 
shining  spot  by  the  analogy  of  sunny 
places  which  seem  to  be  deeper  than 
shady  parts.  —  Comp.  Uithn.  Neg.  YL 
1  tqqr,  Taim.  Shevu.  6*';  ChuU.  63*; 
and  see  in  general  Mithn,  Tract.  Ke- 
gaim; Kelim  I.  4;  Midd.  U.  5;  Mai- 
man.  Tumathzaraath  Y.  16 ;  on  JMiskn. 
Keg.Xn.  6;  and  Mor.  Nev.  UL  47; 
JHii.  ProbL  X.4, 5 ;  Celius,  Medic  IIL 
25 ;  Y.28  S 1 9 ;  Pim.  XXYLl ;  Galem.  De 
Tumorib.  praet.  Nat.c  14;  Prosp.Jl" 
jNRuLLGap.14;  Z^A^oo^Opp.L511— 
514, 754, 755  (comp.  p.  415),  678 ;  OiMo, 
Lex.  Babb.pp.865— 868;  Mead,  Hedica 
sacra,  pp.  11—24;  JF.  Hiilary,  Obser- 
vations on  the ....  epidemical  diseases* 
in  the  island  of  Barbados,  pp.  822-851 ; 
Asf#,  Xagas.  for PhiL  Fasc  I.  p.  50 ; 
SckilHng^  De  IJep^^p.  185;  Miekaelis^ 
Mos. B.IY.  SS 208— 210 ;  Orient.  BibL 
XYn.  1—87 ;  Rcinkards,  Bibelkrank- 
heiten,  L  79—96;  Xiehukr^  Beschr.  v. 
Arab.  pp.  185—188;  Larrey  in  D4- 
script,  de  rEgypt.  4tat  mod.  1. 492f^.; 
SamUni^  Voyage,  IL  26,  75,  76;  HI. 
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117^126;  Seeixen,  Beiten,  L  125;  IL 
315;  Bwrekhardi,  Bedainen,  p.  76; 
JBr$eh  and  Gruber^  Encjd.  L  ti.  451 
—453;  Winer,  Bibl.  Bealwdrterb.  L 
114—117;  Sammer,  Bibl.  Abhandl.  L 
214 — 218;  ^tfiix/^,  Abendl&ndischer 
Aiutats  im  Mittelalter;  Friedreich, 
ZorBibel,  L  207—226 ;  Trusen,  Bitten 
der  alten  Hebrfter,   pp.    167 — 170; 
Robinson^  Palest.  I.  243;  Z>.  Essinger, 
Ueber  den  Zaraath  des  Moses  (1843); 
Hirseh,   Histor.    Oeogr.  Paihologie 
(1860),  L  Zazsqq, ;  Haeter,  Geschichte 
der  epidem.  Krankheiten(  1 865),  pp.92 
j^.;    DaniUsen  and  Boeek,  Traits 
de  la  Spedalskbed;  Virehow,  Onco- 
logie,  n.  509  sqq. ;  F.  Sieudemer,  Beitr. 
sar  PathoLder  Lepra  mutilans  (186  7). 
PhxlolooicalBeicabks. — The  com- 
mands apply  probably  to  the  Hebrews 
only,  and  not,  as  £bn  Ezra  infers 
from  the  general  term  wm  (ver.  2), 
and  fh>m  the  contagions  nature  of 
leprosy,  to  the  strangers  also,  who 
can  hardly  be  included  in  the  rites 
of  purification,  and  still  less  in  the 
sacrifices  connected  with  them(Xiy. 
1  iqq»).  As  the  affected  part  was  to 
be   estimated   in  reference  to  the 
general  appearance   of  the   body, 
especially  the  skin,  it  was  called  ''the 
skin  (Tj)  of  the  flesh**,  in  which  phrase 
the  etymological  sense  of  "ny  "naked 
or  hairless  spot"  (from  *^,  comp. 
£zod.  XXII.  26)  is  not  to  be  urged, 
since  the  textspeaksof  the  hair  grow- 
ing in  that  part,  and  also  of  "the  skin 
of  the  head  and  beard**  (vers.  29sqq,), 
—  It  is  not  easy  precisely  to  define 
the  terms  describing  the  first  symp- 
toms of  leprous  diseases  (n^  rnf^ 
taidr'r!^Yer.2).  Jewish  inteipreters 
explain  them  simply  as  "names  of 
disorders  differing  in  their  degree 
of  whiteness**  (Bashl;  comp.  ToIsl 
fihevuoth  5^  The  original  meaning 
of  n^  (tram  kts)  risimg,  Mmttting,  or 
eminence  (Bashb.  rs*^)  is  too  general 
to  lead  to  identification,  espeoiallj 


as  it  was  abandoned  in  the  living  lan- 
guage, and  the  word  was  used  to  deno- 
te any  kind  of  affected  spots,  even  such 
as  are,  or  appear  at  least,  deeper  than 
the  skin  (▼ers.3, 4).  Onkelos  translates 
the  word  in  this  sense  by  Kf^ta;  or  y^ 
(yer.  43)  or  k^J^  (ver.  10)  VuU  which 
lies  deep;  other  ancient  yersions  ren- 
der vaguely  mark  (Targ.  Jer,  Kt9*io, 
Syr.  KDOiv,  Saad.  ^^),  while  Targ. 
Jonath.   has  more  accurately  k^^ 
K^t  prominent  mark  or  tumor  (fh>m 
t^l  to  rise,  to  lift  up),  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  exact  explanation  it 
is  at  present  possible  to  giye(MichaeL 
Finnen,  Knob.  Grind);  while  other 
equivalents  are  unfounded  hagards, 
as  Sept.  o^Xif  (scarred  wound),.  Vulg, 
cicatrix  (in  XIY.  56,  though  it  uses 
the  word  for  other  Hebrew  terms 
also,  see  infra),  or  diversus  color  or 
color  (ver.  10);  Atishn.  Keg.  1. 1  ''like an 
egg-shell"  or  "as  white  wool*';  JSbn 
Ezra  'like  a  burning"  (as  rm^  and 
r^  in  Isai.  XXX.  27 ;  Judg.  XX.  38, 
40).  —  The  word  rn^^  or  rntt^  (from 
rstz  to  pour  out,  to  fall  ofl)  appears  to 
be  the  scurf  or  scab  that  "peels  off"; 
so  Targ.  Jon.  *r)Vf}  (from  t\'s^  to  peel 
ofOf  Syr.  Krrt^,  Targ.  Jems.  KiVg  or 
kV^T^  ^tp  (i.  e.  scurf  that  clings  or 
adheres  to  the  body),  while  Onke- 
los, on  the  contrary,  renders  tn^  or 
ur^  ("something  that  is  added'*  to 
theskin,  ulcer  or  blister,  perhaps  from 
ntt  to  take  up,  togather ;  comp.  nry) ; 
and  £bn  Ezra  explains  "an  evil  that 
settles  in  one  place";  the  Sept.  has 
inaccurately  Qt^aiaQ  (sc.  o6Xi^  or 
oijifcasia;  Yulg.  pustula,  or  scabies, 
or  erumpentes  papulae  (XIV.  56); 
Bashb.,  adopting  older  Talmudical 
explanations,   takes  it  vaguely  as 
"something  connected  with  rm  or 
r-vQ**,  or  merely  a  modified  form  of 
these  symptoms  (mv^  rhrto;  comp. 
1 8amJL86;  r4ii!n.Shevu.6^  Keg.  71% 
n-«i  yw  tno  e-ns  rarm);  Bashi  as 
"the  name  of  some  clean  disorder"; 
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and  others  ''the  fSEOlingroffof  hain" 
(compj;!!^;  MiohaeL,Ge8eiL). — Last- 
ly! ^""TJii  ezprefsing  no  more  t^n  the 
notion  of  brighinets  implied  in  the 
Shemitieroot'CQ,  eeemtto  be  a  bright 
tpoi;  so  Taxg.  OnkeL  m;:^  or  vpnn^ ; 
Jon.  and  Jer.  *E^.oi^  ^^  (comp.  y:^ 
yer.  89);  8yr.  Kmpna,  similarly  Ebn 
Ezra,  Bashb^  a.  o.;  Sept.  rr^XauYi^c 
8C.  odXif  ikr-shiningscar,  or  n^XaO- 
YV){i«  (Ter.  23 ;  comp.  SuitL  s.  y.  dp^ifj 
Xiicpac  iv  T  j  Tou  9(b|MLT(K  i7n9ave(7)f 
or  x6  o^jdCev  (yer.  28),  or  afijaoixa 
(yers.  88, 56) ;  Yolg.  lucens  quippiam, 
or  candor  (yers.  28, 88),  or  albor  (yer. 
88).  The ''brightness*' was  qualified 
byHebrew  tradition  to  mean  *'a  shin- 
ing spot  white  as  chalk**  (Jon.  ^r^ 
Kj<^  KB7YP7),  esp.  "the  chalk  of  the 
Temple"  (lo'im  -too),  or  "as dazzling 
snow"  (sVcd  my;  Mishn.  Neg.  L  1; 
ToIbu  8heya.  5,  6):  the  rendering 
spoU  (Bashi  ir.'m'cu:  and  k"**^  or 
o'''«n}  tftehes)  omits  the  chief  attri- 
bute; and  that  of  Xt6xY)  (/aAii,Ar- 
chae<d.L|215)  assumes  in  the  word 
the  name  of  a  disease,  whereas  it 
denotes  merely  a  symptom.  This 
shining  white  spot  (rsty  n-irq)  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hishnah  (Keg.  n.  1), 
in  a  perfectly  white  man  ("mr*^,  a 
Qefman)darker  than  his  skin,  where- 
as even  a  darker  spot  on  the  skin 
of  a  tttgio  appears  of  shining  white ; 
bvt  aa  tlM  Jews  are  neither  like  the 
ona  nor  the  other,  but  stand  in  the 
midst  beiiraeii  them,  their  complerion 
reseinbllng  ''boz-wood*'  (rrovio),  a 
middle  eoloar  of  the  affected  spot 
i«  geaeimUly  to  be  taken  as  a  test.  — 
Theae  three  unusual  appearances 
grcm,  or  are  deyeloped,  imio  the  pla- 
gue of  lepro^,  nslt  *  *  *  rrm,  so  that 
tha  particle  h  has  its  proper  foroe.^ 
The  e^rmology  of  nnqp,  only  used  for 
whlta leprosy inmen  (Arab.  j9^),  the 
blaek  leprosy  or  elephantiasis  being 
X^Pft  la  uncertain;  it  may  be  trace- 
able to  r«  cognate  with  r*9  to  scrape 


-—  a  scabbjf  disease  (Gesen.)  — ;  or  to 
the  Arab,  ^^o  scourge,  sc  of  Gk>d, 
from  e^  to  strike  down  {Michael. 
Orient.  Bibl.  XYIL  13 ;  Typ.  Gottesg. 
p.  101;  Vhrehow,  Specielle  Pathol. 
nL  410  sqq.\  see  also  Fikrst,  Hand- 
wdrterb.  II.  290);  or,  as  is  hardly 
probable,  tomzori^t  to  break  out,  an 
«rtf^tOR(Enob.).  —  9>j,  though  osoally 
signifying  plague  or  disease,  is  by 
way  of  metonomy,  employed  for  dis» 
eased  part  or  spot  (yers.  3,  30 — 32, 
etc.),  or  for  the  affected /»^#oii  (yers. 
4,  12,  13,  etc.)  or  garment  (yers.  50, 
55);  in  a  similar  manner,  pj^j  is  both 
scab  (yers.  30  sqq.)  and  a  scabby  per- 
son (yer.  33) ;  see  also  ^ii^ta/m.Quaest. 
XLI  in  Ley.  —  The  passive  form 
Maim  (yer.  2)  may  imply,  as  Ebn  Ezra 
supposes,  that  the  person  who  ex- 
hibits the  symptoms  alluded  to,  is  to 
be  brought  to  the  priest,  whether  he 
be  willing  or  not,  and  that  any  one 
who  notices  the  symptoms  is  bound 
to  take  actiye  steps  in  the  matter:  it 
has  aboye  been  pointed  out  that  it 
was  certainly  in  the  interest  of  such 
a  person  as  well  as  of  those  who  as- 
sociated with  him,  to  bring  the  case 
to  an  issue.  —  In  yer.  4,  the  Sept. 
adds  alter  p^  '^tn  10  outifj  li  lextv 
&|taupa  (as  in  yers.  6, 21  sqq.  rro  rm). 
—  The  sense  of  the  words  toy  sxirt 
nrya  (yer.  5)  cannot  be  doubtiU  — 
"the  plague  has  stood  still  in  its  ap- 
pearance**, that  is,  has  remained  the 
same ;  mra  is,  therefore,  synonymous 
with  vanu  (comp.  yers.  8,  4);  so 
Gnk.,  Jon.,  Syr.  (T^^^^t  c^,  Bashi, 
Ebn  Ezra,  a.  o.  (comp.  yer.  55 ;  Num. 
XL  7  with  reference  to  the  manna 
nV-on  pa  vr);  the  sense  is  feeble  if 
the  suffix  in  mz  be  referred  to  the 
priest — "the  plague  stood  still  before 
his  eyes**  (Sept.  |i.lvct  ftvavtiov  o&roG, 
and  in  yer.  87  iWiinov  a&To3  . .  •  ini 
^fbpac;  Keil  '4n  seinen  Augen**,  that 
is,  in  his  yiew  or  opinion).  —  The 
plague  mt  (yer.  6)  has  lost  its  bright 
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9.  If  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in  a  man,  he  shall 
be  brought  to  the  priest;  10.  And  the  priest  shall  see 
him\  and,  behold,  if  a  white  risiilg  is  in  the  skin,  and 
it  has  tamed  the  hair  white,  and  there  is  quick  raw 
flesh  in  the  rising;  11.  It  t;  an  old  leprosy  in  the 
skin  of  his  flesh,  and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
unclean;  he  shall  not  shut  him  up,  for  he  is  unclean. 
12.  But  if  the  leprosy  breaks  out  upon  the  skin, 
and  the  leprosy  covers  all  the  skin  of  hm  that  has  the 
plague,  from  his  head  even  to  his  feet,  wheresoever 
the  priest  looks;  13.  And  if  the  priest  looks,  and,  be- 
hold, the  leprosy  has  covered  all  his  flesh,  he  shall 
pronounce  him  clean  that  has  the  plague:  if  all  is  turned 
white,  he  is  clean.     14.  But  from   the   day  that  raw 


or  striking  aspect  or  its  resplendent 
whiteness,  i.  e.  hai  become  pale  or 
dim  (Sept.  ^iJiaupa,  Bashi  on  ver.  89). 
Onk.,  however,  has  k;^?  and  Jon.  ii'c^r, 
it  has  become  darker)  so  Yolg.  ob- 
scorior  (ver.  56)  or  subobscuros  (yert. 
21,  26,  39),  yet  also  non  satis  clamt 
(▼er.  28),  and  the  Engl.  Vers,  "flome- 
what  dark**  or  ''darkish  white**  (yer. 
39);  but  entirely  nnfonnded  is  Ebn 
£zra*s  interpretation  who,  without 
any  proof,  considers  rrn  to  be  iden- 
tical with  n9t  kV  and  explains  — ''if  the 
plague  has  neither  spread  in  the  old 
place,  nor  has  extended  to  a  healthy 
part.**  —  •*"7^\  (ver.  7)  is  "/w  his  pu- 
rification**, that  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  declared  clean;  not  after 
his  purification,  which  rendering  is 
indeed  admitted  by  the  preposition 
\  (oomp.  Kum.  I.  1;  1  Ki.  IIL  18; 
etc),  but  \m  lees  probable,  since  the 
sense  of  after  is  immediately  before 
expressed  by  ""yj^* 

• — 19*  In  leprous  affections  show- 
ing themaelyes  directly  in  the  akin 
without  premonitory  plague-spoti, 
another  criterion,  in  addition  to 
the  white  colour  of  the  hair,  was 
deemed  decisive  ~  the  appearance 
of  red  raw  flesh,  which  teemed  to  in- 


dicate a  complete  deterioration  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  point  to  deep- 
rooted  disorders.  Its  presence  made 
the  patient  at  once  unclean,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  live  in  seclusion.  But  a 
white  eruption  covering  the  whole 
body  was  looked  upon  as  a  favourable 
contingency;  it  was  considered  to 
bring  out  aU  the  imhealthy  matter 
that  vitiates  the  system,  andtoseoore 
renewed  vigour.  Yet  if,  at  tome  later 
period,raw  flesh  appeared,the  distem- 
per was  regarded  as  possessing  a  ma- 
lignant character,  which  ceased  only 
when  the  flesh  became  again  white. 
Philological  Remarks.  —  The  verb 
nryr  (fern.,  ver.  9)  accords  with  the 
dependent  noun  rr*s,  not  with  the 
principal  one  n:,  because  the  fonner 
contains  the  chief  notion ;  see  Oramm. 
I  77.  If.  —  Targ.  Jon.  adds  (in  rer. 
10)  after  -^-rs  "like  white  wool"  (twD 
'*p:),and  then  continues  'Hind  if  it  (the 
rising)  has  turned  the  hair  into  a 
white  colour  like  the  shell  of  an  egg^ 
(comp.  Miskm.  Keg.  I.  1 ;  see  A^Pfis). 
— The  tenn  **n  t^  rypa  (ver.  10)setms 
to  have  caused  needless  tnmble;  It 
is  simply  "the  growth  of  raw  fledi"; 
for  as  living  and  growing  may  be 
viewed  as  eorrelative  notions,  ryf^ 
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flesh  appears  in  him,  he  shall  be  unclean.  15.  And  if 
the  priest  sees  the  raw  flesh,  he  shall  pronounce  him 
to  be  unclean:  the.  ritw  flesh  is  unclean,  it  is  leprosy. 
16.  Yet  if  the  raw  flesh  changes  again  and  becomes 
white 9  he  shall  go  to  the  priest;  17.  And  if  the  priest 
sees  him,  and,  behold,  the  part  affected  with  the  plague 
has  turned  to  white,  the  priest  shall  pronounce  hint 
clean  that  has  the  plague;  he  is  clean. 

IS.  And  if  there  is  on  the  skin  of  the  body  a  boil 
and  is  healed,  19.  And  if  in  the  place  of  the  boil  there 
is  a  white  rising  or  a  bright  spot  of  white-reddish  co- 
lour, it  shall  be  shown  to  the  priest;  20.  And  if  the 
priest  looks  at  it^  and,  behold,  its  appearance  is  lower 
than   the    other  skin,    and  the   hair  thereof  is   turned 


in  reference  to  flesh  is  growth,  and 
*^  *«athe  raw  or  growingflesh(comp. 
1 8am.IL  15 ;  Bashb.  ''not  like  boUed, 
bat  VSkfb  raw  meat**,  since  the  flesh 
within  the  plague-spot  gets  larger); 
EngL  Vers,  not  inaptly  qnick  raw 
flesh;  Luther  simply  rohes  Fleisch. 
Hence  *n  *ivs  is  not  merely  the  expla- 
nation of  rrrra  (Ebn  Esra),  nor  is 
rrm  only  the  spot  which  contains 
*n  t«a'(^MiMi,  Lex.  s.  ▼.),  which  re- 
dundancies are  open  to  weU-founded 
objections  (comp.  Bosenm.  in  loc); 
the  Aramaic  translators  render  that 
word  inaccurately  by  ''sign'*  or 
"mark**  (Onk^  Jon.  nm,  Syr.  mnm), 
and  so  later  expositors  (as  Boeenm., 
Qeeen.,  a.  o.);  whUe  Bashi  explains 
it  strangely  1^  jsf'vrv  (sainement) 
reeoreiy  (analogous  to  Gen. XLY*  5; 
S  GOir.Xiy.  12),  and  the  Sept.  trans- 
lates as  if  fTtie  were  contracted  ixooL 
7B  and  r-n,  «al  dici  toG  6710GC  tl)c 
cof  a^C.  —  Alter  tiica'»  (inrer.  11)  Jon. 
inserts  ti V'VV^}  "he  shaU  declare  him 
aflbeted**  with  leprosy  (oVn  to  belong 
to  a  class  or  order,  hence  rer.  51  ions 
ti^fl^  leprosy  to  be  held  utterly  un- 
clean); and  he  adds  after  yr^m  T7  (in 
Ter.  12)  '%nd  they  (the  ^es  of  the 
priest)  are  ready  to  declare  clean  or 


unclean."  —  The  words  ^r7  rww  Vs'^ 
ynan  (ver.  12),  which  mean  simply 
'Srheresoever  the  priest  looks**,  have 
by  Jewish  tradition  been  declared  to 
imply  that  the  examination  of  the 
suspected  leper  by  the  priest  is  not 
to  be  attempted  at  such  hoars  of  the 
day  nor  in  such  places  which  do  not 
affbrd  a  proper  light,  neither  early 
in  the  morning  nor  at  dusk,  neither 
in-doors,  nor  on  a  cloudy  day,  nor  in 
the  glare  of  noon,  but  in  the  4^  or 
5***,  the  S^^  or  9**»  hour;  nor  by  a  one- 
eyed  or  weak-sighted  priest  (see 
MisktuVeg,  n.  2,  S).  On  the  mode  of 
inspection,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  aU  the 
hairy  parts,  see  the  rules  given  iM. 
4.  —  The  two  verbs  nr:r  .  .  .  s?r" 
(ver.  19)  form  one  notion  "if  it  is 
changed  again**  (oomp.  Hos.  IL  11, 
"TRpVi  atm;  see  Oranun.  {  103.  s), 
y^  being  added  by  way  of  qualifi- 
cation —  namely  into  white;  Yulg. 
quod  si  rursum  versa  fuerit  in  albo- 
rem:  there  is  no  necesti^  for  sup- 
posing that  2^9^  and  "icrsr  have  two 
different  subjects,  the  former  the 
flesh,  and  the  latter  the  patient. 

18 — S8*   Leprous  disorders  ori- 
ginating, as  they  often  do,  in  the 
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white,  the  priest  shall  pronounce,  him  unclean:  it  tr  a 
plague  of  leprosy;  it  has  broken  out  of  the  boil.  21.  But 
if  the  priest  looks  at  it,  and,  behold,  there  are  no  white 
hairs  therein,  and  if  it  is  not  lower  than  the  other  skin, 
and  is  pale,  the  priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven  days: 
22.  And  if  it  spreads  on  the  skin,  the  priest  shall  pro- 
nounce him  unclean;  it  tr  a  plague  of  leprosy.  23.  But 
if  the  bright  spot  stays  in  its  place,  and  spreads  not,  it  fir  a 
scar  of  the  boil ,  and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  dean. 
24.  Or  if  there  is  on  the  skin  of  the  body  a  hot 
burning,  and  the  quick  flesh  of  the  burning  becomes  a 
white-bright  spot  of  a  reddish  or  white  colour;  25.  The 
priest  shall  look  at  it,  and,  behold,  ^  the  hair  on  the 
bright  spot  is  turned  white,  and  its  appearance  is  deeper 


place  of  healed  boils  or  of  a  burning 
caused  by  hot  coals  or  ashes,  and  ma- 
nifesting themselves  in  white  or  red- 
dish-white elevations,  were  treated 
more  leniently  than  the  preceding 
cases,  in  so  far  that  if  the  hair  had 
not  tamed  white,  and  the  spot  had 
assumed  no  deeper  appearance  than 
the  rest  of  the  skin  —  which  were 
the  two  critical  symptoms  — ,  they 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  for 
one  week  only,  and  not  for  two:  if 
after  the  first  seclusion,  the  anomaly 
had  not  spread,  the  patient  was  at 
once  pronounced  dean,  the  eruption 
being  considered  merely  as  a  scar- 
like  remnant  of  the  boU.  —  "The 
mixture  of  red  and  white",  observes 
the  Mishnah  (Keg.  L  2),  "has  the  ap- 
pearance of  red  wine  poured  into 
water,  and  is  either  of  a  palish  white 
or  somewhat  darker"  (comp.  ibid.  UL 
4;  DC  1). 

Pnu>L0oxGAL  Bexabxs. —  On  the 
construction  rrva  >3 .  • .  "nsan  (ver.  18), 
the  principal  notion  standing  first  in 
an  absolute  sense,  to  be,  in  the  pro- 
per place,  referred  to  by  the  perso- 
nal pronoun  (^),  which  ia  again  qua- 
Ufied  by  -nvs  ("and  the  fiesh  —  if 
there  is  on  it,  namely  its  skin**,  a 


boil),  see  Gtranmi.  i  75.  s;  comp.  also 
ver.  24.  —  ^^  arises,  according  to 
the  Mishnah  (Neg.  DL 1),  fh>m  a  blow 
with  wood  or  a  stone,  or  from  scalding, 
as  with  the  hot  water  of  Tiberias,  in 
contradistinction  to  rrott,  which  is 
caused  by  actual  burning  whether 
with  fire  or  hot  ashes;  the  word 
(derived  fh>m  yvo  to  be  hot  or  in- 
fiamed)  implies  the  meaning  of  beat 
or  inflammation,  and  is,  therefSore,  no  ^ 
doubt  boil  or  uieer  (Sept.  IXxoc,  Yolg. 
ulcus).  The  symptomatic  spots  are 
occasionaUy  *Srhite  reddish**  (na^ 
rtrra-ac,  ver.  19),  though  more  usuaUy 
white  (so  observes  Schitting^  I>e  Le- 
pra, p.  7,  "colons  mutatio  duplex  est, 
nam  vel  rubrae  nascuntur  maculae 
in  pallidum  vergentes,  vel  albaead 
colorem  fiavum,  lividum  aut  rubmm 
tendentes**);  and  the  same  difiTertnce 
happens  in  the  change  of  the  hair 
on  those  spots  ("in  priori  caso  piU 
qui  in  parte  adfeeta  sunt,  sabfiiavi 
aut  subrubri  apparent,  in  posteriori 
easu  albi  oonspiduntor" ;  oomp.  wrs. 
80, 82, 88) :  the  words  nmroi  roa^  are, 
therefore,  not  to  betranslated  **whit6 
or  reddish.**  -—  The  Sept.  adds  at  the 
end  of  ver.  22,  ftv  T<p  IXaci  i(i(lvti^cv 
(nrrfi  pTDs)  ftom  ver.  21;  similarly 
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than  the  other  skin ;  it  is  leprosy,  it  has  broken  ont  of  the 
burning;  and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean: 
it  is  the  plague  of  leprosy.  *  26.  But  if  the  priest  looks 
at  it,  and  behold,  the  hair  on  the  bright  spot  is  not 
white,  and  it  is  not  lower  than  the  other  skin,  and 
it  is  pale,  the  priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven  days. 
27.  And  the  priest  shall  look  at  him  on  the  seventh  day: 
if  it  spreads  in  the  skin,  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
andean;  it  is  the  plague  of  leprosy.  28.  And  if  the 
bright  spot  stays  in  its  place,  and  spreads  not  in  the 
skin,  and  is  pale,  it  tf  a  rising  of  the  burning,  and  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  clean :  for  it  t;  a  scar  of  the  burning. 
29.  If  a  man  or  woman  has  a  plague  upon  the  head 
or  the  beard,  30.  The  priest  shall  see  the  plague ;  and, 
behold,  if  its  appearance  is  deeper  than  the  skin,  and  there 
is  in  it  yellow  thin  hair,  the  priest  shall  .pronounce  him 
unclean ;  it  i>  a  dry  scall,  it  is  leprosy  upon  the  head  or 


T      T    •  - 


in  yer.  27  (oomp.  yer.  25).  — 
(▼er*  23)  "in  its  place**,  on  the  same 
epot  (oomp.  Ex.  X.  23).  —  r^*^  ap- 
pUed  to  yrro  and  to  rro«  (vers.  23, 28), 
both  of  which  are  ezprettiyeof  bnm- 
ing,  hat  no  donbt  a  similar  meaning; 
a^,  kindred  to  rpb,  Utobe  iearehed 
or  turmi  (Ezek.  XXL  3) ,  and  the  ad- 
jective sr^  ii  bwmmg  or  eonMumhig 
(ProT.  XVL  27);  yrrvn  rsnx  is,  there- 
fore, it»  kmrmmg  efike  Ml,  the  effect 
of  the  healed  woond,  which  .snbee- 
qnently  shows  itself  in  a  white  sweU- 
ing  or  spot  apt  to  prodnoe-inflamma* 
tion;  Sbn  Ena  eaq[>lains  vm  npn 
ror^  and  Bashi  "contraction  of  the 
skin throagh heat**;  Geeenivs derives 
the  word  fromroi  as  oqniTalent  to 
s^d  to  scratch,  to  be  soablor,  and 
renders  setik,  bnt  that  maanlng  of 
rv  is  donbtfnl;  others  vnderstand 
semr  or  auirlr  left  bj  the  boU  on  the 
skin,  Sept.  o&X'^  or  ^o^xr^p;  Ynlg. 
cicatrix,  Onk.  n^,  Syr.  Krme,  Jon. 
npVtt  (scar;  comp.  MUkn.Veg,  DL  2, 
and  l€ty,  Chald.  WArterb.  IL  329); 
Bashi  also   c^u^^n-j-^-i    r6tr6cisse- 


ment  (scar);  bnt  this  sense,  appa- 
rently suggested  by  probability,  is 
not  supported  by  etymology;  and  the 
same  applies  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Mislmah  (1.  c),  that  the  wound  is 
called  ra*s,  if  it  is  covered  with  a 
crust  of  the  thickness  of  a  garUck 
sheU  (cTH  nt^p  e^)-  —  The  mean- 
ing of  '31  rrottn  rrnta  rmtrj  (ver.  24)  is 
clear  fh>m  the  remarlu  above  made 
on  rrtva  (ver.  10)  —  Ut.  *Hf  the  growth 
of  the  burning  becomes  a  white  brigh  t 
spot  reddish  or  white**,  that  is,  if  the 
raw  flesh  that  springs  up  and  grows 
in  the  place  of  the  burning  appears 
brightly  reddish  or  white;  Sept.  in- 
correctly, xal  7ivi2Tai  • . .  t^  &7iao9iv 
ToG  xaTaxa6|Mi7oc  o^xdCov  xtX. 

Z9 — S9*  Leprosy  not  unusuaUy 
attacks  first  hairy  parts,  as  the  head 
and  beard,  and  in  such  cases  changes 
both  the  quaUty  and  the  coloorof  the 
hair,  which  becomes  thin  andyeUow- 
ish.  This  symptom,  like  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  plague-spots,  was, 
under  aU  ci  rcumstances,deemed  fstal, 
not  only  if  it  showed  itself  after 
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the  beard.  31.  And  if  the  priest  looks  at  the  plague  of 
the  scall,  and,  behold,  its  appearance  is  not  deeper  than 
the  oih^r  skin,  but  i^e  is  no  black  hair  in  it;  the 
priest  shall  shut  up  him  tha(  has  the  plague  of  the  scall 
seven  days;  32.  And  on  the  seventh  day,  the  priest 
shall  look  at  the  plague,  and,  behold ,  if  the  scall  has 
not  spread,  and  there  is  no  yellow  hair  on  it,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  scall  is  not  deeper  than  the  skin; 
33.  He  shall  be  shaven,  but  the  scall  shall  not  be  shaven ; 
and  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him  (hat  has  the  scall  seven 
days  again ;  34.  And  on  the  seventh  day,  the  priest  shall 
look  at  the  scall:  and,  behold,  f/the  scall  has  not  spread 
in  the  skin ,  nor  f>  in  appearance  deeper  than  the  skin, 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean;  and  he  shall  wash 
his  clothes  and  be  clean.  35.  But  if  the  scall  spreads 
in  the  skin  after  his  having  been  pronounced  clean, 
36.  The  priest  shall  look  at  it;  and  behold,  if  the  scall 


the  first  and  second  week  of  isolation, 
bat  if  it  re-appeared  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  even  after  cleanness  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  priest;  how- 
ever, spreading  of  the  spot  was  con- 
sidered decisive^  even  irrespective  of 
the  change  of  hair(conip.  JVm An.Keg. 
UL  5;  IX.  1  Sfq.).  If  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  week,  the  dis- 
ease had  not  advanced  and  was  de- 
clared harmless,  washing  of  garments 
sufficed  to  restore  levitical  purity: 
if  bathing  had  been  required,  as  some 
suppose,  the  text  would  not  have 
faUed  to  ei^join  it  (see  p.  105). 

Pbiloumical  Bbmabxs. — 3h;(  (ver. 
30)  prop.  MkhUmg,  then  yeUow,  prob. 
the  colour  of  gold  (snr,  comp.  ""ns, 
*r:T,  nns,  *tns  etc),  Bashi  (on  ver.  87) 
ii^B""rii  arpaU^  Kimchi  71^^  ar<p  ^4 
amn,  the  colour  being  like  that  of 
the  new  plumage  of  young  pigeons 
after  they  have  lost  their  first  feath- 
ers (comp.  Tmhm,  ChulL  22^;  Miskn, 
Midd.  IL  3).  —  pn^  from  ^:,  prob- 
ably in  the  sense  of  bremking{jMaA.y. 
27;  £eeL  IV.  12;  etc.),  is  a  disorder 


of  sores  or  wounds  tliat  break  (comp. 
iupra  p.  219 ;  Job  VIL  5),  a  $caU^  Sept. 
3paC9|ia  (breaking),  Baad.  JUT  pm- 
tules;  Syr.  vaguely  nmrra  (plague); 
Vulg.  macula  or  percussura  (in  XIY. 
54);  others  suppose  pra  to  refer  to 
the  ''filling  out**  of  the  hair  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disease  QXkt  rnte, 
p.  225;  soBashb.,Oesen.,  a.  o.),  or  at- 
tribute to  it  the  sense  of  tearing  and 
scratching  (soKnobel,  who  compares 
xvif  9X1  and  vAm^^ii^mnA  ^j^doi  or  ^bm^ 
scabies  and  scabere,  etc).  —  It  is 
true  that  the  reading  *t^n«  mr^  (in 
ver.  81)  is  rather  strange,  and  that 
we  almost  expect  anra  ^<rm  (comp. 
ver.  82),  which  is  indeed  expressed 
by  the  Sept.  (I^E  (avICo'^oa);  yet  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  declare  "nnv  *a 
mistake  either  of  the  author  or  of 
the  copyist**;  the  writer  poesibfy 
alludes  to  an  intermediate  and  on- 
decided  stage  of  the  disease,  in  whioh 
the  hair  turns  temporarily  yeUoWi 
to  resume  its  usual  colour  at  the  rt- 
tumof  health:  therefore  the  preeenee 
of  yellow  hair  at  the  first  inspection 
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has  spread  in  the  skin,  the  priest  shall  not  seek  for 
yellow  hair;  he  is  unclean.  37.  But  if  the  appearance 
of  the  scall  has  remained  the  same,  and  i/"  black  hair 
has  grown  up  therein ,  the  scall  is  healed;  he  is  clean^ 
and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean. 

38.  And  if  a  man  or  a  woman  has  in  the  skin 
of  their  flesh  bright  spots  —  white  bright  spots,  39.  The 
priest  shall  look ;  and,  behold,  ^  the  bright  spots  in  the 
skin  of  their  flesh  are  palish  white ,  it  is  a  white  erup- 
tion iAai  has  broken  out  in  the  skin;  he  is  clean. 

40.  And  if  a  man  loses  the  hair  of  his  head,  he 
is  bald-headed ;  yet  he  is  dean.  41.  And  if  he  loses 
the  hair  of  his  head  towards  his  face,  he  is  forehead- 


does  not  neceisaiily  inyolve  its  pre- 
sence at  the  second,  though  it  is  a 
qnestionable  symptom  demanding 
the  priest's  continued  attention.  — 
On  the  large  i  in  n^anm  (ver.  88)  see 
supra  on  XI.  42,  p.  188.  —  Onk.  and 
Jon.  limit  the  shading  to  ''the  parts 
surrounding  the  soaU"  (K^r:  'rrro 
or 'a  rR3^f2)f  which  iM  evidently  against 
the  author's  meaning  while  the  MM' 
nak  (Neg.  X.  5)  explains,  not  less 
questionably,  "the  hair  is  shaved  off 
aU  aroond  the  scall,  yet  two  hairs 
are  left  on  each  side,  to  enable  the 
priest  to  Judge  whether  the  spot  ia 
spreading  or  not.**  The  Sept.  adds 
after  *t93  (in  ver.  84)'  |i>STd  x6  (*<ipv 
tl^i  o^T^v  (oomp.  vers.?,  86, 55, 56). 
S8«  S9.  Hodem  testimonies  oon- 
tan  the  harmless  nature  of  that  pa* 
Ush  white  eruption  or  tetter  which 
in  the  East  is  stm  termed  MM  (pe% 
^4{).  The  spots  are  very  little  high- 
er than  the  skin;  they  appear  usuaUy 
on  the  neck  and  fkce,  but  rarely  on 
the  hands  or  on  the  hairy  parts  of 
the  head;  they  spread  for  some  time, 
and  then  vanish  of  themselves,  with- 
out having  caused  much  inconven- 
ience or  apprehension.  Orientals  be- 
lieve that  this  slight  affection  is  often 
occasioned  hj  sudden  and  excessive 


joy,  never  by  care  or  depression;  and 
they  apply  sulphur  as  a  remedy  (comp. 
Niebukr^  Beschr.  von  Arab.  pp.  185, 
187, 188). 

PhilolooicalBxmabkb. — The  term 
pnais  in  the  text  sufficiently  explained 
(comp.  Syr.  pnaM  to  be  white,  Chald. 
pna  to  shine) ;  the  Sept.  renders  dX- 
76c  (akin  to  atbus),  and  Bashi  inter- 
prets "like  the  white  that  shines  in 
the  flesh  of  a  red  man  (^"vP|  rosso)". 
There  exists,  therefore,  no  uncer- 
tainty on  the  subject. 

40— 44.  Baldness  was  doubtless 
looked  upon  by  the  Hebrews,  as  by 
other  eastern  nations  proud  of  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  hair,  as  a  dis- 
grace, and  often  as  a  Divine  punish- 
ment (comp.  2  Ki. n.  28;  IsaLIIL  17; 
Jerem.XL  YIIL  87) ;  but  it  Im  in  no  part 
of  the  Bible  distinctly  connected  with 
leprosy;  in  our  text  it  Im  even  in  it- 
self^ and  if  unattended  by  other  symp- 
toms, declared  to  exercise  no  infln- 
enoe  uponlevitical  puri^,  whether  it 
be  baldness  on  the  orown  of  the  head, 
or  at  the  temples  and  the  forehead.  Tet 
it  may  either  be  the  herald  or  the  com- 
panion of  that  disease.  The  leper's 
hair,  both  of  the  headend  beard,  gra- 
dually becomes  thinner,  splits  at  the 
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bald;  yei  is  he  clean.  42.  But  if  there  is  on  the  bald 
crown  or  bald  forehead,  a  white  reddish  sore,  it  is  leprosy 
springing  up  on  his  bald  pate  or  on  his  bald  forehead. 
43.  Then  the  priest  shall  look  at  it;  and,  behold,  if  there 
is  a  white  reddish  rising  of  the  sore  on  his  bald  crown 
or  on  his  bald  forehead,  in  appearance  like  the  leprosy 
on  the  skin  of  the  flesh;  44.  He  tr  a  leprous  man,  he 
is  unclean;  unclean  shall  the  priest  pronounce  him;  his 
plague  is  on  his  head. 

45.  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  i>,  his  clothes 
shall  be  rent,  and  his  head  shall  be  bare ,  and  he  shall 


points ,  and  shows  at  the  roots  smaU 
pustules ;  often  the  bare  parts  of  the 
head  are  covered  with  a  reddish-white 
eruption  resembling  that  which  arises 
in  the  place  of  healed  boils  (yer.  19)  \ 
and  these  were  proofs  of  the  presence 
of  leprosy  on  the  head,  which  was 
sociaUj  and  leviticallj  treated  like 
any  other  form  of  the  same  disorder. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition,  itwas 
judged  by  two  usual  symptoms — the 
growth  of  raw  flesh,  and  extension  of 
the  eruption,  within  two  weeks;  or 
extension  beyond  this  time  if,  after 
the  declaration  of  cleanness,  either 
of  the  sjrmptoms  re-appears  (comp. 
MUk.  Neg.  m.  6). 

Pbilolooical  Bxmarxs.  —  s-ns  is 
properly  to  make  smooth  or  bare 
(oomp.  Syr.  trr:),  hence  in  Niph.  to 
be  made  or  to  become  bald;  Sept. 
{loftdv  (comp.  ArtMioph,  Plat.  296).  — 
A  person  losing  his  hair  ftrom  the 
crown  of  his  head  downward  towards 
the  neck  is  rppy  a  person  losing  it 
"towards  hisDaoeP*  (r»  mc«),  that  is, 
in  the  firont  part,  at  the  temples  or 
the  forehead,  is  Qii;  hence  rfrj^  (like 

rtrnd  ^  ^l^i^^x  ^'^  ^^  crown  of  the 
head,  rt^Vk  baldness  on  the  fh>nt  part ; 
and  metaphoricaUy,  the  former  is  * 
threadbare  spot  on  the  nether  side  of 
aqy  stuff  or  texture,  the  latter  * 
threadbare  apot  on  the  outer  side 


(▼er.  55,  see  notes  in  loc);  the  Sept. 
renders  the  two  adjectives  ^poiXaxp^c 
and  dva^dXavToc,  the  Yulg.  calvus 
and  recalvaster;  Onk.  expresses  the 
latter  by  trVx  (Syr.  vVa  to  deprive  of 
hair),*Jon.  l^f^s,  and  Saad.  ^^>.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mishnah  (Neg.  X.  10), 
rrrp  is  baldness  firom  the  crown  down- 
wards to  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck  ("m^  Vd  npe  ^),  and  rroi  fh>m 
the  crown  forward  to  the  extreme 
hair  in  fh>nt;  and  in  both  cases  it 
was  supposed  to  arise  fh>m  eating, 
or  putting  on  the  head,  anything 
that  prevents  the  growth  of  hair,  or 
from  a  wound  which  has  the  same 
effect.  Arabic  poets  also  distinguish 
between  "noble  baldness*'  (mas)  and 
*^nrile  haldness**  {jrTr^\  the  fonner 
being  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
wearing  of  the  helmet.  The  meaning 
attributed  to  rr^,  "one  that  has  boils, 
therefore  originaUyaleper'*(iftcAfftf/. 
Hos.  B.  nr.  180),  is  more  than  doubt- 
fU,  the  etymological  sense  of  mp  be- 
ing Ui  he  smooth,  —  The  two  words 
waiT:-«  m^  (ver.  43)  form  a  com- 
pound notion  "Srhite-reddish";  the 
Sept.  inserts  between  them,  unne- 
cessarily, ^  and  the  Syr.  v. 

4^  4€l«  The  leper,  looked  upon 
as  stricken  by  the  hand  of  Ood,  was 
in  every  respect  to  appear  as  the  mour- 
ner did  in  the  time  of  his  bereave- 
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cover  his  beard,  and  shall  cry,  Unclean,  unclean.  46.  All 
the  time  that  the  plague  is  on  him,  he  shall  be  unclean, 
he  is  unclean;  he  shall  dwell  apart,  without  the  camp 
shali  his  habitation  ie. 


ment — with  hiB  garments  rent,  his 
head  nncoyered,  and  his  beard,  the 
pride  of  the  Oriental,  veil^  (comp. 
Mich.  UL  7;   Ezek.  XXIV.  17,  22), 
though  Jewish  tradition  decorously 
released  women  from  rending  their 
garments  and  uncovering  their  heads 
(Mishn.  Sot.  m.  8).    But  both  dis- 
gust and  fear  prompted  the  Asia- 
tics to  exclude  the  abhorred  leper 
from  their  society.    For  instance, 
among  the  Persians,  at  least  in  later 
times,  he  "was  inaccessible  to  all"; 
at  his  sight  a  solemn  prayer  was  re- 
cited; he  was  forbidden  to  enter  a 
city  or  to  have  intercoune  with  his 
coontiymen;  if  a  foreigner,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  land  as  one  who 
had  grievously  sinned  against  the  sun 
(Apesia,  Yesht  Sade  49;  Berod.  L 1S9; 
Jel,  K.  A.  X.  16 ;  Piui.  Symp.  IV.  v.  3 ; 
Ctet,  Pers.  4 1 ;  comp.  Rhode^  HeiL  Sage 
pp.501 — 504).  But  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms prevailing  in  Christian  coun- 
tries during  the  twelfth  centniy  were 
awftiL  The  priest,  wearing  his  stole 
and  holding  up  the  crudfiz,  con- 
ducted the  leper  into  the -church. 
Hero  he  ordered  him  to  exchange  his 
clothes  for  a  peculiar  black  garment, 
read  to  him  the  mass,  and  performed 
the  ftill  service  for  the  dead.  Then 
the  leper  was  brought  into  a  seques- 
tered house,  where  the  priest,  after 
repeated  exhortations,  threwa  shovel 
of  earth  upon  his  feet,  warned  him 
never  to  appear  otherwise  than  in 
hisblackgannentandbarefi>oted,aiid 
enjoined  upon  him  on  no  account  to 
enter  a  church,  or  any  place  where 
oom  was  ground  or  bread  was  baked, 
nor  ever  to  approach  a  weU  or  a 
Ibimtaiii.  The  nnhappy  outcast  for- 


feited both  the  right  of  inheritance 
and  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  own 
property ;  for  before  the  law  he  was 
considered  a  dead  man  (comp.  Ench 
und  Gruber,  Encyd.  I.  vi.  452). 

Philological  Bxmakkb.  —  The 
leper's  head  shall  be  ;pn|  bare,  im- 
eovered  (Sept.  dxataxiXuircoc,  Vulg. 
nudum),  prop. /ooi^it^tf  (comp.  £x.V. 
4;  XXXn.  25),  without  the  head-co- 
vering which  holds  the  hair  together 
(see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  285  note  18); 
not  ''with  fireely  growing  hair^  (Vm)3 
*CRD,  Siphra,  BasM).  —  fi|^  is  un- 
doubtedly beard  (comp.  2  Bun.  XIX. 
25,  cto  nv9  to  trim  or  to  arrange  the 
beard),  probably  derived  ttom  v^  in 
the  sense  of  growing;  ntv  Vy  ne^  is, 
therefore,  to  cover  the  beard,  which 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  mark 
of  mourning  (see  supra;  Onk.  ^ 
c^sn^KV'aio  CC9,  similarly  Jonathan); 
but  as  beard  and  chin  may,  by  way  of 
metonomy,  be  substituted  for  each 
other,  ora  has  probably  also  the  mean- 
ing of  chin,  which  it  most  have  if  ap- 
plied to  women  (comp.  ig^  bearded 
chin,  Syr.  Kip-i  beard  and  chin,  Bashi 
''hair  on  the  lips**,  ^"m  grmum  moos- 
taches).  The  connection  of  ecv  with 
n|^  lift  or  with  )|^  to  amtt  \m  doubt- 
ftil  (Sept.  eT6|i.a,  Vulg.  os).  EbnExra 
who  adopts  this  interpretation  (ri^^ 
mvrre),  explains  that  the  leper  had 
to  cover  his  mouth  lest  be  ii^ortd 
others ;  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  parallel  passages  in  which  W  nor 
Bcv  \m  mentioned  not  in  reference  to 
disease  but  to  misfortune  in  general; 
moreover,  the  patient  oooM  not  pro- 
claim his  imdeannesa,  If  his  "mouth 
were  covered  up.  Onk.  and  Jon.  render 
the  last  words  of  ver.  45  flreety;  the 
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47.  And  if  a  garment  has  the  plague  of  leprosy^ 
whether  it  be  a  woollen  garment  or  a  linen  garment; 
48.  Whether  U  be  cloth  or  stuff  of  linen  or  of  wool; 
whether  in  a  skin  or  in  anything  made  of  skin ;  49.  And 
if  the  plague  is  greenish  or  reddish  in  the  garment,  or 
in  the  skin,  or  in  the  cloth,  or  in  the  stuff,  or  in 
any  utensil  of  skin ;  it  i>  a  plague  of  leprosy,  and  shall 
be  shown  to  the  priest.  50.  And  the  priest  shall  look 
at  the  plague,  and  shut  up  that  wldch  has  the  plague 
seven  days.     51.-  And  he  shall  look  at  the  plague  on 


fonner  ''do  not  defile  yourselves  (kVi 
T^KTcr),  do  not  defile  yourselves, 
sbaUbethe  cry;"  the  latter,  "a  herald 
ahaU  call  out,  'Keep  aloof,  aloof  from 
the  unclean  I*";  and  after  ssr^  -ns 
Jon.  adds  "nor  shaU  he  approach  the 
aide  of  his  wife^. 

49 — SS.  "Leprosy  of  garments,*' 
a  term  peculiar  to  the  Bible,  like 
"leprosy  of  houses'*,  must  imply  a  dis- 
order analogous  to  leprosy  of  persons, 
since  it  is  expressed  by  the  identical 
-words  {rzy^  ^^  The  simplest  and 
most  obvious  eacplanation  seems  to 
be  the  safest,  namely,  that  it  denotes 
an  infectious  condition  of  clothes  and 
stuffs,  caused  by  contact  with  leprous 
matter,  and  therefore  subject  to 
changes  and  effects  similar  to  those  of 
leprosy  itself.  The  leprous  substance 
of  wounds  and  boils  is  so  strong, 
that  it  corrodes  and  iigures  aU  kinds 
of  textures  and  clothes;  the  marks 
it  produces  not  only  resist  repeated 
washing,  but  spread  by  the  process 
(oomp.  Mead,  Had.  sacr.  pp.  14  sqq,). 
Wool  and  linen  are  here,  as  elsewhere, 
named  as  the  aole  materials  of  gar^ 
ments  (comp.  Dent.  XXTT.  11;  Hos. 
IL  7, 11 ;  Prov.XXXLlS);  for  cotton 
seems  to  have  been  long  unknown  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  it  was  to  the  Oreeks 
(Potf,  HythoL  Briefe,  m.  264,  205). 
Kow,  any  manuCsctnre  made  of  wool 
or  linen,  or  of  skins,  is  liable  to  be 
Impregnated  with  the  obnoxions  mat- 


ter.  Greenish  or  reddish  spots  ap- 
pear, which,  often  extend  and  prove 
so  malignant  that  the  manufsicture 
cannot  be  saved.  Therefore,  thetreat- 
mentof  leprous  garments  and  leprous 
persons  was  strikingly  similar  (see 
Summary). 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  seek 
for  another  interpretation;  certainly 
none  that  has  been  proposed  is  more 
acceptable.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
that  the  diseases  of  men  were,  by 
a  figure  of  speech,  applied  to  bad 
conditions  of  things ;  as  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine  certain  disorders  of  trees, 
occasioned  by  the  hurtful  activity  of 
insects,  are  stiU  caUed  leprosy,  and 
the  Swiss  speak  of  a  "cancer''  in 
buildings  (comp.  Maim.  Be  Lepra 
Xn.  IS;  XVI.  9).  But  the  BibUcal 
l»araUels  are,  in  both  cases,  so  dis- 
tinct and  so  specific,  that  the  sup- 
position of  a  vague  metaphor  appears 
to  be  out  of  the  question ;  and  if  simi- 
lar terms  are  used  in  modem  lan- 
guages, they  have  coomionly  been 
borrowed  fkom  our  passage.  Or  it 
has  been  contended  (by  Michael  is, 
who  is  foUowed  by  others),  that  the 
law  refers  to  garments  made  of  "dead 
wool"  and  to  objects  made  of  "dead 
skins",  that  \m  ,  to  wool  and  skins  of 
sheep  that  have  not  been  slaughtered, 
but  have  died  of  some  lingering  dis- 
ease; such  wool  and  skins  are  coarse 
and  QMleet,  and  easily  infseted  by 
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the  seventh  day:  if  the  plagae  has  spread  in  the  gar- 
ment,  or  in  the  cloth,  or  in  the  stuff,  or  in  the  skin^ 
whatever  object  is  made  of  skin;  the  plague  is  malignant 
leprosy;  it  is  unclean.  52.  And  they  shall  burn  the 
garment,  or  the  cloth,  or  the  stuff  of  wool  or  linen,  or 
any  utensil  of  skin  wherein  the  plague  is ;  for  it  is  ma- 
lignant leprosy;  it  shall  be  burnt  in  fire.  53.  But  if 
the  priest  looks,  and,  behold,  the  plague  has  not  spread 
in  the  garment,  wheUier  in  the  cloth,  or  in  the  stuff,  or 
in  any  utensil  of  skin;  54.  The  priest  shall  command  that 


▼ennin;  and  the  gannents  and  ob- 
Jeets  xnanofkctnred  from  them  are 
dangeroni  to  health,  and  soon  be- 
come threadbare,  and  ftiU  of  cavities 
and  holes  (comp.  Mick.  Hbs.  B.  IV. 
t  211 ;  Eosenm.  8choLadYer.47).  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  ''dead 
wool**  ooold  at  aU  be  treated  as  ana- 
logons  to  leprosy,  to  which  it  has 
not  the  remotest  resemblance;  it  has 
never  been  proved  that  snch  wool 
takes  a  greenish  or  reddish  colour; 
and  supposing  even  that  the  explana- 
tion were  plausible  with  respect  to 
wooUen  stuffs,  itdoes  not  account  for 
leprosy  in  those  of  linen.  Others  un- 
derstand ''mouldy  stains'*  which, 
produced  by  dampness  and  want  of 
air,  assume  various  colours,  extend, 
and  gradually  destroy  the  texture, 
which  at  last  crumbles  away  like 
tinder;  they  are  particulariy  marked 
in  paper,  linen,  and  leather,  in  which 
they  form  considerable  depressions, 
and  take  whitish,  greenish,  or  reddish 
shades^  like  the  minute  eiyptogamie 
plants  which  spring  up  in  the  affected 
spoto(5biMitfr,Abhandl.L224;  JM/, 
Lev.  p.  M).  Or  the  erO  has  been 
timeedtoeertain  atmospheric  vapours 
which,  settling  in  the  clothes^  pro- 
duce stains  that  look  and  smeU  like 
lepro^  (Sckmtrrer^  Chron.  der 
Seucheup  L  191);  or  to  microscopic 
ineeots  which  consume  the  wool,  and 
leave   suspicions    marks    (Calmet, 


Jahn);  orithasbeendedaredtobe  no 
natural,  but  a  miraculous  affliction, 
sent  by  Oodin  ancient  times  to  punish 
or  to  warn  the  Israelites  (oomp.  f.  i. 
Pfeiffer^  Dub.  Yex.pp.  295—297):  aU 
which  hazards  prove  the  perplexity 
which  the  subject  has,  we  believe 
unnecessarily,  created. 

Fhilolooical  Bkmakkb.  —  The 
generic  notion  (in  vers.  47,  48),  of 
which  the  remainder  are  specifica- 
tions, is  "T^^  garmenif  that  is,  any  ma- 
terial suitable  and  ready  for  wear; 
hence  the  much  disputed  words  'tz 
and  3^  (vers.  48,  51,  etc),  which  are 
co-ordinate  with  *ms  -laaandD^ruB  ^ss, 
can  only  denote  two  kinds  of  sttiffs 
or  texhtreSf  which  signification  is 
ftaUy  compatible  with  their  etymology 
(Syr.  Tvn  to  weave,  Ar.  ^^  IV  to 
fix  the  warp  in  the  loon ;  and  s-or  in 
Chald.  and  Syr.  to  weave,  properly 
to  mix,  to  plait,  to  braid),  and  may 
have  reference  to  the  colours  —  *r9 
iirifed  in  the  direction  of  the  warp, 
V9  with  wuxed  colours  or  sMiay- 
coioured  (Houbig.  vestis  texturae 
diversae;  L  e.  quae  constat  fills  spis- 
doribus  et  tenuioribus;  I>e  Wette 
simply  am  Tuche  oder  am  Zeuge). 
It  seems  impossible  to  take  these 
terms  here  in  their  more  usual  sense 
of  mwp  and  moof  (Sept.  Iv  et^iievi 
^  Iv  «p6«|},  Yulg.  in  stamina  atque 
subtegmine,  Luth.,  EngL  Yen., 
MichaeL,  Geeen.,  a.o.);  it  is  difficult 
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l;hey  wash  that  wherein  the  plague  is^  and  he  shall  shut 
it  up  seven  days  again;  55.  And  if  the  priest  looks  at 
the  plague  after  it  has  been  washed,  and,  behold,  the 
plagite  has  not  changed  its  appearance,  though  the  plague 
has  not  spread;  it  is  unclean;  thou  shalt  burn  it  in 
fire;  it  has  eaten  downward  in  the  bare  place  of  its  inner 
or  its  outer  side.  56.  And  if  the  priest  looks,  and,  behold, 
the  plague  is  pale  after  it  has  been  washed,  he  shall 
tear  it  out  of  the  garment,  or  out  of  the  skin,  or  out 
of  the  cloth,  or  out  of  the  stuff:  57.  And  if  it  appears 


to  preceive  how  in  the  same  piece 
the  threads  forming  the  warp  should 
be  affected,  yet  not  those  forming  the 
woof^  and  vice  persa  (for  the  assump- 
tion of  Michaelis— Mos.  B.  lY.  185 
—  that  the  one  are  made  of  sound, 
the  others  of  the  bad  wool  of  diseased 
animals,  is  entirely  gratuitous) ;  and 
it  is  even  more  difficult  to  show, 
how  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  one 
without  disturbing  the  others ;  this 
objection  is  surely  not  met  by  the 
assertion,  that  not  the  stuffs  but 
the  threads  of  which  they  are  to  be 
manufactured,  are  meant,  so  that  the 
threads  destined  for  the  warp  may 
be  kept  distinct  from  those  destined 
for  the  woof,  and  the  former  may 
be  diseased  and  removed  without  the 
latter(Gasset,Bosenm.,Keil);  for  our 
passage  proves  that  the  manufac- 
tured textures,  and  not  the  materials, 
are  meant;  that  assertion,  moreover, 
necessitates  the  translation  of  B*rvt^ 
<  ver.4S)  by  ''or  of  Unen**  (Sept.  tj  ftv  toTc 
Xivotc),  whereas  the  particle  V  simply 
expresses  the  genitive  (oomp.  Oraomi. 
•I  86.  Kg;  Baslii  e-rvt  ho;  in  ver.  58 
stands  a-rvc^  instead  of  otti^).— The 
aenseof  r^w^^  tt'^  (vers.  5 1  «^.)  is  as 
unmistakable  as  its  literal  meaning  is 
doubtful ;  it  evidently  signifies  lep- 
rosy deeply  seated  and  abiding  (8«pt. 
f  |fr|frovo;;  Vnlg.perseverans),  danger- 
<ras  and  malignant  (Jon.  KsVns);  bat 
i  t  can  hardly  be  ascertained  whethtr 


TTwoiQ  is  traceable  to  -««  in  the 
sense  of  Tns,  causing  Initer  pain 
(Bashi  t9a''*«^fe  pointe  stinging;  Syr. 
¥r\rta ;  comp.  £zek.  XXYHL  24,  pVp 
*f^i9  a  thorn  causing  pain),  or  to 
rnKt^  curse,  execration  (Mai.  IL  8; 
Prov.  m.  83),  eurse-laden  leprosy 
(Bashb.,  Kachman.),  or  to  the  Arabic 
root  >^  to  become  raw  again  like  a 
wound  (comp.  Boeh,  Hieroz.  L  ii.  45, 
p.  493,  lepra  exasperaia,  id  est,  aspera 
et  aeerha\  or  to  j^  to  make  bare, 
"a  consuming  leprosy'*  (Knob.,  OnkeL 
K'^^rp^  **causing  to  fall  off**  or  ^'wast- 
ingaway")i  however,  the  first  named 
derivation  has  the  greatest  proba- 
bility (comp.  in  £zek.  1.  c  the  paral- 
lelism of  TKca  pVc  and  a*K^  T9).  -* 
On  theHothpael  ^rn  (ver.55),  instead 
o^  cs^nn,  see  Gramm.  |  XLYIU.  18; 
and  on  the  construction  of  this  pas- 
sive form  with  m  ibid,  %  78.  S.  — 
Tsr7^\  is  no  doubt  depression^  empiijf 
(comp.  rr^  pit),  Targ.  Jon.  k;^;^ 
Kpffi  (deep-lying  leprosy),  Syr.  Krnt, 
Bashi  Mfw  fivh  or  im  nVr?,  Menali. 
ben  Saruk  pw  79;  the  root  is  in 
Syr.  to  dig  Of  to  exeapate^  in  the 
Talm.  to  diminish,  whence  Ebn  Ezra 
explains  the  noun  by  y^cn,  and  Bash- 
bam  by  nenv.  rnc«;  Onk.  renders  in- 
aceurately  iHEfP  froiMd!m^,prop.break- 
ing  or  rupture,  while  he  translates 
nnr»p«  (in  XIV.  87)  by  ;pi:^  or  p^Tji 
defro$$iom$  (see  notes  in  loa).— The 
meaning  which  the  words  rrty  and 
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still  in  the  garment,  or  in  the  cloth,  or  in  the  stuff, 
or  in  any  utensil  of  skin,  it  is  a  spreading  plague:  thou 
shalt  burn  that  wherein  the  plague  is  with  fire.  58.  And 
the  garment^  or  the  cloth,  or  the  stuff,  or  any  utensil  of  skin, 
which  thou  washest ,  if  the  plague  departs  from  them,  it 
shall  be  washed  a  second  time,  and  shall  (fien  be  clean. 

59.^  This  is  the  law  of  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  gar- 
ment of  wool  or  linen,  or  in  cloth,  or  stuff,  or  any  utensil 
of  skin,  to  pronounce  it  clean,  or  to  pronounce  it  unclean. 

rnaa  haye  in  this  place  (ver.  55),  viz.  rrrtirnna  •«  rrr-rpTrrai.  e.  in  its  thread* 
threadbare  spots  on  the  wrong  and  bare  or  in  its  new  part,  and  so  Bashi,. 
the  right  side  of  textures,  has  been  but  this  acceptation  severs  all  con- 
explained  above  (on  vers.  40 — 44,  p.  nection  with  the  original  meaning 
233 ;  those  terms  have  been  similarly  of  the  words ;  the  Sept.  Iv  T«p  IfiaTCcp 
understood  by  Targ.  Jon.  rK  n^-n^  ^Iv  T«p  en^ijiovi  ^  iv  tiq  xp6x^ ;  that  is» 
n^^^  L  e.  on  the  smooth  right  side  just  like  a*>93  w  "rsa  (see  supra  on 


or  on.  the  rough  and  feltlike  wrong  ver.  48) ;  and  theVulg.  eo  quod  inf^isa 

side;  comp.J7<rf«eA^  in  Levy 'sGhald.  sit  in  superficie  vestimenti  vel  per 

WOrterb.  L  429;  comp.  also  Talm,  totum  lepra;  but  in  the  Yulgate  this 

Kidd.  19*,   Saad.,  Ebn  Ezr.,   etc),  entire  portion  is  epitomised  rather 

But  others  translate  and  interpret  than  translated, 
fteely  and  coi^ecturaUy;  thus  Onk. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

BuMifAsr. —  1.  Cerem<my  ofpurifieathnfar  a  leper  after  recovery  (vers.  1— 32). 
The  priest,  going  to  the  leper's  seclusion  without  the  camp,  orders 
two  clean  Uve  birds  to  be  taken,  and  one  of  them  to  be  kiUed  over  an 
earthen  vessel  containing  spring  water;  in  the  mixed  blood  and  water 
he  dips  the  second  bird  together  with  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  a  crim- 
son thread  or  band,  sprinkles  the  fluid  upon  the  convalescent  seven  times, 
and  lets  the  Uving  bird  fly  away  over  the  fields  (vers.  1—7).  The  con- 
Talesoent  then  washes  his  garments,  shaves  off  all  his  hair,  bathes  in 
water,  and  letams,  a  dean  man,  into  the  camp;  for  seven  days,  how- 
ever, be  is  not  permitted  to  enter  his  tent;  on  the  seventh  day,  he  again 
shavee  off  att  his  hair,  and  bathes  in  water  (vers.  8, 9),  and  on  the  eighth, 
be  brings  to  the  Sanctuary  two  male  lambs  and  one  ewe-lamb,  together 
with  three  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  floor  and  a  log  of  oil:  one  of  the  he- 
lambs  is  presented  for  him  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  a  part  of  its  blood 
is  sprinkled  1^  the  priest  upon  the  tip  of  his  right  ear,  upon  the  thumb 
of  bis  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot;  then  some 
of  the  oQ  is  sprinkled  seven  times  towards  the  Holy  of  the  Sanctnaiy, 
■ome  of  it  is  pot  on  the  same  parts  of  the  oonvalesoent's  body  as  the  blood, . 
and  tome  upon  his  head.  Next,  the  ewe-lamb  is  presented  as  a  sin- 
offering,  and  the  second  he-lamb  as  a  holocaust,  accompanied  by  the 
usual  bloodless  oblation  of  the  floor  (vers.  10—20).  —  In  cases  of  po- 
verty, ooo  bo-lamb  must  be  biougbt  as  before  as  a  trespassM>ffering, . 
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together  with  a  log  of  oil  and  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  floor; 
but  for  the  sin-offering  and  the  holocaust  two  tartle-doyes  or  two  young 
pigeons  are  accepted;  and  the  rituals  are  in  every  respect  identical 
with  those  prescribed  for  the  larger  offerings  (vers.  21 — 32). 
2.  Leprosy  of  houses  (vers.  83 — 53).  If  a  house  shows  on  the  walls  greenish 
or  reddish  spots,  sinking,  or  appearing  to  sink,  below  the  surface,  it  is 
to  be  shut  up  for  seven  days ;  if  then  the  evil  has  spread,  the  affected 
stones  are  removed,  and  the  mortar  within  the  house  is  scraped  off, 
taken  to  an  unconsecrated  spot  without  the  camp,  and  replaced  by 
other  stones  and  other  mortar  (vers.  33—42).  If,  after  a  time,  the  evil 
is  found  to  have  made  progress,  the  whole  house  is  broken  down,  and 
all  its  materials  are  brought  to  an  unclean  place  without  the  city  (vers. 
43 — 45).  Those  who  enter  such  a  house  are  unclean  till  the  evening, 
while  those  who  sleep  or  eat  in  it  have,  besides,  to  wash  their  garments 
(vers.  46,  47).  But  if  the  evil  does  kiot  advance,  the  house  is  declared 
dean,  and  is  purified  by  ceremonies  dosely  analogous  to  those  ei^oined 
for  the  purification  of  a  leprous  person  (vers.  48 — 53;  comp.  vers.  2 — 7)« 
—  Z.  A  comprehensive  formula  (^conclusion  (vers.  54 — 57). 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  2.  This 
shall  be  the  law  of  the  leper  on  the  day  of  his  being 
pronounced  clean:  He  shall  be  brought  to  the  priest; 
3.  And  the  priest  shall  go  forth  out  of  the  camp;  and 
the  priest  shall  look,  and,  behold,  //the  plague  of  leprosy 
is  healed  in  the  leper,  4.  The  priest  shall  command  to 
take  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  two  live  clean  birds, 
and   cedar    wood,    and   crimson   tiiread^    and   hyssop: 

5.  And  the  priest  shall  command  that  one  of  the  birds 
be  killed  into  an   earthen  vessel  over  running  water. 

6.  As  for  the  living  bird,  he  shall  take  it,  and  the  cedar 
wood,  and  the  crimson  tltread^  and  the  hyssop,  and  shall 
dip  them  together  with  the  living  bird  in  the  blood  of  the 

1 — %%•  The  recovery  from  lep-  forcibly  represent  the  ideas  of  life 
roos  disorders,  which  was  compa-  and  regeneration.  It  manifests  it- 
ratively  rare,  was  signalised  by  a  self  in  the  most  loathsome  undean- 
signiflcant  and  impressive  ritual ,  in  ness ;  therefore  it  required  striking 
accordance  with  the  sjrmbolism  of  acts  of  purification.  And  it  was  re* 
theEast  and  the  distinctive  doctrines  garded  as  a  Divine  punishment  lor 
of  the  Hebrews.  There  could  be  grave  offsnces;  therefore  it  demanded 
little  difficult  in  fixing  the  pro-  expiatory  sacrifioee.  From  these  tbrve 
minent  features  of  the  cerenxmy,  points  of  view  the  ceremonial  is  de« 
which  were  readily  suggested  by  the  vised,  and  it  is  firom  them  that  It* 
striking  characteristics  of  the  dieeaae,  apparently  eomplieated  details  must 
and  by  the  peculiar  light  in  whldi  be  torveyed.  Its  object  was  to  ex- 
it was  viewed  firom  early  times.  Lt-  press  that  the  sufferer  had  bean  re- 
proey  was  almost  looked  upon  as  liv*  stored  to  life  and  health;  to  bodily 
ing  death;  therefore  the  rites  must  cleanness  or  toeial  intercourse;  and 
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bird  that  was  killed  over  the  mnning  water ;  7.  And  he 
shall  sprinkle  upon  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  from  the 
leprosy  seven  times,  and  shall  cleanse  him,  and  shall 
let  the  living  bird  loose  into  the  open  field.  8.  And  he 
that  is  to  be'  cleansed  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  shave 
off  all  his  hair  and  bathe  in  water;  then  he  is  clean;  and 
after  that  he  may  come  into  the  camp ;  but  he  shall  remain 
ont  of  his  tent  seven  days.  9.  And  it  shall  be  on  the  seventh 
day  that  he  shall  shave  off  all  his  hair — thai  of  his  head  and 
his  beard  and  his  eyebrows,  and  all  his  other  hair  he  shall 


to  moral  parity  or  to  communion 
nith  Ood.  It  was ,  therefore ,  natn- 
raUj  divided  into  three  distinct  parts. 
The  first  acts  of  coarse  took  place 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  camp  or 
town,  away  from  the  congregation 
of  Israel  and  the  Sanctnary  of  God. 
They  were  thonghtfUly  and  consis- 
tently firamed  with  the  view  of  im- 
pressing the  notion  of  life.  The 
priest,  who  throughout  conducted 
the  ritual,  ordered  two  clean  live 
birds  (nm)  to  be  brought,  together 
with  cedar  wood ,  a  crimson  thread 
or  a  strip  of  crimson  cloth  (ry^  **»), 
and  twigs  of  hyssop,  evidently  the 
cedar  wood  and  the  hyssop  to  be  tied 
up  by  the  crimson  thread  or  band. 
Cedar  wood,  remarkable  for  durabi- 
lity and  hardness,  and  long  resisting 
deeay  and  putrefaction,  was  em- 
ployed for  buildings  designed  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  of  power  and  spiritual 
lift^  M  the  Temple,  andforstmetures 
maaitt  to  deiy  the  effects  of  time,  as 
the  royal  palace  (oomp,  PHhu  XTTI. 
5  or  11);  and  cedar  oU,  supposed  to 
ward  off  decomposition,  was  exten- 
aively  used  for  embalming  (oomp. 
PUm.  XVL  11  or  81;  40  or  70—79; 
ZXIY.  5  or  11),  it  was  caUed  **the 
life  of  the  dead**  (vtxpoG  Cvij)!  Mid 
believed  to  possess  many  important 
remedial  properties  {fiioiear.  L  106). 
Nor  were  Ufe  and  health  less  inteUi- 
giUly  ^rpified  by  crimson,  the  ooloar 


of  blood ,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
cause  and  principle  of  existence  in 
men  and  animals.   But  hyssop  was 
chosen  merely  because  it  is  most 
convenient  for  sprinkling,  since  its 
delicate  and  resinous  leaves  readily 
absorb  fluids,  and  as  readily  give 
them  forth  by  shaking;  it  was  pre- 
scribed for  the  practical  requirements 
of  the  ceremonial,  and  was  for  simi- 
lar purposes  used  on  other  occasions 
also  (Ex.  Xn.  22 ;  Kum.  XIX.6, 18),  just 
as  the  Greeks  took  twigs  of  laurel 
(comp.  Ariitoph.  Pax  959;  Aihen.  DL 
70;  etc);  it  has,  therefore,  here  no 
sjrmboUcal  significance;  yet  having 
been  constantly  employed  in  rites  of 
purification,  it  may,  in  the  course  of 
time,   have   been   associated   with 
cleansing  from  moral  or  physical 
nncleanness(comp.  Ps.  LL  9);  and  it 
wai^  together  with  cedar  wood  and 
orimson  stuff,  thrown  into  the  burn- 
ing body  of  the  "red  cow",  by  the 
ashes  of  which  defilement  through 
contaet  with  a  corpse  was  removed 
(Num.  XDL  0, 18;  see  mfrm  vers.  49 
$fq,\  comp.  Knobel  on  Lev.  p.  477). 
In  the  next  place,  ''living  water", 
that  is,  water  taken  itom  a  running 
streamor  a  perennial  spring,  bubbling 
forthwith  the  semblance  of  aetionand 
life^  was  to  be  pouredinto  an  earthen 
vessel:  an  earthen  utensil,  and  not  a 
more  durable  and  more  expensive 
metal  one  was  chosen,  probabljf  be* 
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shave  off;  and  be  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  he  shall  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  he  shall  be  clean.  10.  And  on  the 
eighth  day,  he  shall  take  two  he-lambs  without  blemish, 
and  one  ewe-lamb  one  year  old  without  blemish,  and  three 
tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  for  a  bloodless  offering, 
mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log  of  oil.  11.  And  the  priest 
that  performs  the  cleansing  shall  present  the  man  that  is 
to  be  cleansed,  and  those  things,  before  the  Lord,  at  the 
door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  12.  And  the  priest  shall  take 
the  one  he-lamb,  and  offer  it  for  a  trespass-offering,  and 


cause,  after  having  served  the  pur- 
poses decribed,  it  was  no  more  to  be 
used,  but  to  be  broken  in  pieces.  Over 
that  earthen  vessel  one  of  the  clean 
birds  was  to  be  killed  so  as  to  let  the 
blood  flow  into  the  water :  though  the 
bird  was  no  sacrifice,  and  its  slaughter 
was  attended  with  no  sacrificial  rites, 
it  seems  yet  to  have  been  meant  as 
a  symbol  of  that  deatli  which  had 
threatened  the  patient,  and  from 
which  he  had  been  so  providentially 
saved.  Into  the  mixture  of  blood 
and  water,  both  of  which  were  sym- 
bols of  life,  the  priest  was  to  dip  not 
only  the  bundle  of  hyssop  and  cedar 
wood,  held  together  by  the  crimson 
thread,but  also  the  second,  that  is,  the 
living  bird.  He  was  then  to  ''let  the 
bird  loose  into  the  open  field**  —  not 
only  sparing  its  life,  but  restoring 
it  to  perfect  liberty,  and  thus  inti- 
mating to  the  convalescent  that,  hav- 
ing been  rescued  at  the  threshold  of 
death,  he  was  thenceforth  aUowed  to 
choose  again  his  abode  at  pleasure, 
and  to  move  among  his  feUow-men 
in  unrestrained  freedom.  Could  this 
idea  have  been  so  aptly  expressed  by 
a  quadruped,  however  swift-footed, 
as  by  a  bird,  since  wings  are  the  na- 
tural emblems  of  free  and  rapid 
movement?  (Comp.  Ps.  CXXXIX.  9.) 
Yet  the  restored  leper  could  not 
associate  with  his  fellow-men  in  a 
state  of  impurity;   therefore,  with 


acts  symbolizing  return  to  life  were 
entwined  acts  conveying  complete 
lustration.  The  priest  was  to  sprinkle 
him  seven  times  with  the  hyssop 
twigs  dipped  into  the  mingled  blood 
and  water, the  number  seven  recalling 
the  holy  aspiration  of  man  towards 
Divine  purity ;  then,taking  a  personal 
part  in  the  proceedings,  he  was  to 
wash  his  garments,  which  might 
have  absorbed  diseased  matter;  to 
shave  liis  entire  body,  because  the 
hair  is  most  seriously  affected  by 
leprosy  (comp.  Num.  VUL  7 ;  Herodl. 
IL  37 ;  Thtodor.  Quaest  XII  in  Num.) ; 
and  lastly  to  undergo  careful  ablu- 
tions. Being  now  considered  clean, 
and  released  from  his  dreary  tedn- 
siou,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
the  camp.  Yet  hi8  admission  to  socie- 
ty was  only  gradual ;  for  seven  daya 
he  was  tolerated  in  the  community, 
rather  than  received  into  it ;  during 
tiiat  time  he  was  forbidden  to  hold 
close  intercourse  with  his  brethren, 
and  least  uf  all  with  his  family,  and 
he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  his  own. 
dwelling.  That  week  was  evidently 
meant  as  an  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween his  complete  isolation  and  hia 
complete  liberty;  it  was  to  fiU  np  the 
inmiense  chasm  between  reUgiona 
death  and  the  renewal  of  that  inner 
life  which  he  was  soon  to  manifest  by 
worshipping  at  the  national  Sancta- 
aiy;  it  was  to  prepare  him  for  the 
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the  log  of  oil ,  and  wave  them  for  a  wave-offering  before 
the  Lord.  13.  And  the  lamb  shall  be  killed  in  the  place 
where  the  sin-offering  and  the  barnt-offering  are  killed  in 
the  holy  place ;  for  as  the  sin-offering  is  the  priest's,  so  is 
the  trespass-offering;  it  is  most  holy.  14.  And  the  priest 
shall  take  some  o{  the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering,  and 
the  priest  shall  put  if  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him 
that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot.  15.  And  the 
priest  shall  take  some  of  the  log  of  oil,  and  pour  i/  into  the 


ceremonies  detigned  to  reinstate  Mm 
as  a  memberof  the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
and  to  confer  npon  him  his  ordinaiy 
religions  privileges,  and  with  them 
his  faXL  social  rights. 

Having,  on  the  seventh  day,  once 
more  scmpnlonsly  shaved  his  whole 
body,  washed  his  garments,  apd 
bathed  himself,  he  was,on  the  eighth 
day,to  accomplish  the  final  acts  of  lus- 
tration. Among  these  a  trespass-offer- 
ing, which  had  probably  been  pre- 
sented on  similar  occasions  from  early 
times,  occupied  a  prominent  place.  It 
involved  those  significant  rites  which 
most  strongly  impressed  npon  the 
mind  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  event. 
It  consisted  of  a  male  sheep  which, 
together  with  alogof  oil  ^ifying Di- 
vine wisdom,  was  first  to  be  ^*waved** 
t^  the  priest  before  Ood ;  and  by  this 
ritnal,  which  is  in  no  other  case  con- 
nected with  eicpiatory  sacrifices, Ut 
was  specially  consecrated  to  Him  as 
theBolerof  heavenandearthand  the 
Dispenser  of  human  destinies;  the 
sheep  was  then  to  beUUed  at  the  bra- 
sen  Altar,  on  the  spot  where  the  ho* 
liestsacrifices,  the  burnt-  and  sin-of- 
toings,were  usnaI1|y  slaughtered,that 
is,  on  its  northern  side;  next  the  priest 
was  to  put  some  of  the  blood  on  the 
right  ear  of  the  convalescent,  on  his 
righthand,  and  his  right  foot,  that  is, 
on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  most 
strikingly  qrmbolise  a  godlike  life 


of  ready  obedience,  imwearied  acti- 
vity and  pious  devotion,  and  which 
were  also  marked  on  the  High-priests 
and  the  priests  at  their  solemn  initia- 
tion :  thus  his  re-admission  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "kingdom  of  priests'*  was 
conveyed  to  the  Hebrew  mind  with  ir- 
resistible force;  and  it  was  ratified  by 
a  corresponding  ceremonial  with  the 
oil,  which  was  put  on  the  same  parts  ot 
the  body  just  over  the  blood,  and,  be- 
sides, oh  the  head,  the  organ  of  rea- 
son and  intelligence:  moral  purifica- 
tion was  the  basis  on  which  spiritual 
enlightenment  was  reared  up;  the 
negative  was  supplemented  by  a  po* 
sitive  element  prompting  to  holy 
thoughts,  and  resulting  in  righteous 
deeds;  and  this  positive  element  re- 
ceived stiU  greater  weight  by  the 
priest  sprinkling  the  oil  seven  times 
^Oiefore  the  Lord**,  that  is,  towards 
or  upon  the  vail  before  the  Sanctuary, 
the  source  of  light,  knowledge,  and 
peace. 

Following  the  text  attentively,  we 
find  this  order  of  proceeding  pre- 
scribed with  respect  to  the  oil:  first, 
some  of  it  was  put  upon  the  conva- 
lescent*s  right  ear,  hand,  and  foot; 
next,  a  part  was  sprinkled  seven 
times  before  the  Lord;  and  lastly, 
"the  remainder^  was  put  npon  the 
convalescent's  head.  The  fact  that  the 
head  is  treated  separate1|y  lh»m  the 
other  members  of  the  bo4yt  is  not 
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palm  of  Iiis  own  left  hand;  16.  And  the  priest  shall  dip 
his  right  finger  in  the  oil  that  is  in  his  left  hand,  and  shall 
sprinkle  of  tiie  oil  with  his  finger  seven  times  before  the 
Lord;  17.  And  of  the  rest  of  the  oil  that  ti  in  his  hand 
shall  the  priest  pat  npon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him 
that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  npon  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand,  and  npon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  upon  tiie 
blood  of  the  trespass-offering;  18.  And  the  remnant  of  the 
oil  that  is  in  the  priesf  s  hand  he  shall  pour  upon  the  head 
of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed :  and  the  priest  shall  make 


without  lignificance ;  it  appears  to 
intimate,  that  the  Hebrew  was  pre- 
eminently to  excel  in  obedience,  acti- 
vity, and  devotion,  and  that  he  should 
regard  intellectual  superiority  as  a 
precious  gift  indeed,  but  only  in  con- 
nection with,  and  subordinate  to, 
the  exercise  of  thoee  practical  vir- 
tues. 

Now  the  expiation  seems  completed 
<ver.  18);  for  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  rite  or  emblem  that  could  have 
been  devised  in  addition  to  those  just 
reviewed,  comprising,  as  they  did, 
regeneration  of  body  and  mind,  of 
heart  and  souL  And  yet  the  Law  pre- 
scribed, besides,  not  only  a  holocaust 
with  an  exceptionably  ample  cereal 
oblation  of  three  omers  of  fine  flour 
instead  of  the  usual  one  omer  (comp. 
Num.  XV.  4),  but  also  a  sin-offering. 
We  can  readily  understand,  why  the 
former  was  added,  since  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  convey  a  general  ex- 
pression of  Divine  sovereignty  after 
recovery  lh»m  a  heaven-inflicted  dis- 
order. But  why  the  latter?  Or  ra- 
ther, why  not  the  latter  instead  of 
the  previous  trespass-offering?  Was 
not  the  sin-offering  the  holiest  and 
most  imposing  form  of  expiatory  sa- 
criflces?  and  did  not,  on  this  occasion, 
the  author  intend  to  prescribe  the 
most  solemn  rituals  which  lay  within 
the  range  of  Hebrew  symbolism  ?  Why 
both  a  trespass-  and  a  sin-offering? 


and  if  both,  why  were  the 
ing  and  most  significant  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  less  important  vic- 
tim? The  only  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  afforded  by  a  reference  to  the 
history  of  sacrifices  among  the  Is- 
raelites. The  earlier,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only,  class  of  expiatory  sa- 
crifices were  the  trespass-offerings; 
though  at  first  mainly  confined  to 
the  atonement  of  offences  relating 
to  property,  they  were,  in  course 
of  time,  extended  to  other  and  more 
spiritual  spheres;  in  this  manner, 
they  came  to  be  employed  at  the 
restoration  of  the  leper,  though,  for 
long  periods,  they  were  probably 
offered  in  a  vety  simple  form;  and 
having  once  taken  root,  they  were  re- 
tained even  after  the  introduction  of 
the  more  sacred  and  mure  impressive 
class  of  expiatory  sacrifices,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  then  probably 
been  associated  with  those  remark- 
able rites  which  exhausted  the  em- 
blems of  moral  reno\'ation  and  in- 
tellectual light  so  completely,  that 
the  superadded  sin-offering  was  al- 
lowed to  consist  of  a  female  victim 
(see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  pp.  262  sgg»). 
Indeed  the  trespass -offering  was 
deemed  so  indispensable,  that  in  aU 
cases,  whether  the  convalescent  was 
rich  or  poor,  it  was  required  to  be  a 
lamb,  the  blood  of  which  was  dis- 
posed of  in  the  manner  deecribed^ 
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an  atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord.  19.  And  the  priest 
shall  offer  the  sin-offering,  and  make  an  atonement  for  him 
that  is  to  be  cleansed  from  his  nncleanness ;  and  afterwards 
he  shall  kill  the  burnt-offering;  20.  And  the  priest  shall 
present  the  bamt-offering  and  the  bloodless  offering  upon 
the  altar:  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him, 
and  he  shall  be  clean. 

21.  But  if  he  is  poor,  and  his  fortune  does  not  suffice, 
he  shall  take  one  lamb  /or  a  trespass-offering  to  be  waved, 
to  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  one  tenth  of  an  ephah 


but  the  tin-  and  the  burnt-offerings 
were  in  cases  of  povertj  permitted 
to  be  pigeons  or  turtle-doves,  and 
were  thus  clearly  marked  as  less  es- 
sential in  the  ceremonial  of  purifi- 
cation. 

In  this  manner,  the  healed  leper, 
released  from  bodily  and  spiritual 
death,  was  restored  to  unreserved 
communion  with  his  family,  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  God;  he  had  passed 
through  a  threefold  gradation  of 
rites,  wiiAoui  the  camp,  m  the  camp, 
and  ''before  the  Lord";  and  he  had 
thereby  won  the  threefold  boon  of 
poUtical,  social,  and  religious  rege- 
neration; he  was  again  a  member  of 
the  holy  theocracy,  pledged  to  all 
its  duties,  and  entrusted  with  aU  its 
privileges. 

Philological  Bsmarks.  —  As  in 
other  passages,  ^r^  ia  here  (ver.  2) 
''his  purification",  L  e.  his  being  pro- 
nounced clean  (comp.  XIIL  85;  XV. 
IS;  Kum.  VL  9);  whereas  nno  (ver. 
48)  is  to  gntrify  or  to  expiate  (oomp. 
Num.  YUL  6,  7,  15,  81),  and  -vrgn 
(Hlthp.)  to  purify  omeMe(f(Sum.  YUI. 
7),  like  Kt:nm  (Num.  YUL  81 ;  XIX* 
12  tqq.;  XXXI.  19).  —  ya  m^}  is  a 
eomstmetio  prmegmtmSf  the  disease  'Hi 
healed  mnd  kmt  ditappeared  from*' 
the  leper.  —  We  need  not  labour  to 
fix  the  exact  species  of  birds  here  in- 
tended t^  Bn|s  (ver.  4) ;  for  the  text 
presoribes  ''two  cImm  sn^m^,  which 


words  point  logically,  not  to  parti- 
cular kinds ,  but  to  a  class  of  birds ; 
and  versions  like  "two  clean  pigeons" 
or  "clean  sparrows"  (Yulg.,  Pagni- 
nus.  Arias,  a.  o.  passeres),  'H^lean 
swallows"  (-^m  -ntx,  Maim.  a.  o.),  or 
"clean  hens"  (galllnae,  Otigen,  in 
Lev.  Hom.  YUI.  10),  imply  a  tauto- 
logy. £bn  Ezra  observes,  therefore, 
correctly,  "Every  bird  is  called  "ncs, 
therefore  any  clean  birds  that  hap- 
pen to  be  at  hand,  may  be  taken" 
(and  so  Bochart,  Lund.,  a.  o.;  and 
Sept.  opvCtfta,  which  term,  however, 
was  in  later  times  used  for  hetu  — 
AihcH,  IX.  7  — ,  and  may,  therefore, 
have  given  rise  to  Origen's  render- 
ing; comp.  Bockart,  Hieroz.IL  1. 16, 
p.  1 1 1).  Jewish  tradition  has  decided 
infavour  of  sparrows,  and  adduces 
the  play  All  reason,  that  as  leprosy 
was  sent  as  a  punishment  for  calumny 
which  is  perpetuaUy  whispering,  it 
was  proper  to  choose  birds  prover- 
bial for  their  constant  twitter  (Taim. 
Erach.  16  ,  ^3*1?  ts*oc  itstq  nw  im 
tree  p-^  irs^  rmn  men ;  and  so  Bashi, 
Maimon,  Mor.Nev.IIL47;  comp.  also 
Lighlfoot^  Op.  U.  582 ;  Umd.  HeiUgth. 
p.  761 ;  Bock.  Hieroz.  ILi.  21,  pp.  145, 
146).  And  the  wood  of  the  lofty  ce- 
dar-tree (comp.  Isai.  II.  18;  XXXYII. 
24;  Am.  II.  9)  was  to  recaU  the 
haughtiness  of  mind  which  deserved 
the  afOictiun  of  leprosy;  while  the 
diminutive  hyssop  (comp.  1  Ki.  Y. 
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of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  bloodless  offering,  and 
a  log  of  oil ;  22.  And  two  turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons, 
for  which  his  fortune  suffices;  and  the  one  shall  be  a  sin- 
offering,  and  the  other  a  burnt-offering.  23.  And  he  shall 
bring  them  on  the  eighth  day  for  his  cleansing  to  the  priest 
to  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting ,  before  the  Lord. 
24.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  lamb  of  the  trespass- 
offering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  and  the  priest  shall  wave  them 
for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord.  25.  And  he  shall 
kill  the  lamb  of  the  trespass-offering ,  and  the  priest  shall 


IS)  was  to  enforce  humility  and  obe- 
dience as  the  conditions  of  Divine 
forgiyeness.(^aiAf'  after  Yalkut  Shim. 
L  no.  559,  fol.  157;  Midr.  Rabb.  Yay. 
sect.  16;  Hotting,  Jxia  Hebr.  p.  249): 
Haimonides  (Mor.  Nev.  in.  47)  re- 
jects these  views,  bat  confesses  his 
inability  to  accoant  for  the  selection 
of  cedar,  hyssop  j  and  crimson,  and 
to  explain  their  meaning.  —  It  is 
true,  that  turtle-doves  and  young  pi- 
geons only  are  usually  ordained  as 
sacrificial  birds,  and  they  are  so  pre- 
scribed in  this  very  section  (ver.  30) ; 
however,  the  t^ks  are  not  required 
for  a  sacrifice ;  they  are  employed  for 
jiymbolical  ceremonies,  not  performed 
at  the  altar,  but  without  the  camp 
(vers.  3 ,  8),  and  not  accompanied  by 
the  sprinkling  of  blood  on  any  part 
of  the  Sanctuary,  which  was  an  in- 
dispensable feature  in  every  sacrifice. 
According  to  the  Mishnah  (Neg.XTV. 
1),  the  birds  must  be  such  as  live 
both  in  open  fields  and  in  houses 
(rm  tr^tx);  this  is  probably  not  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
junction, which  demands  birds  lov- 
ing liberty  and  accustomed  to  fly 
about  freely  —  which  is  perhaps  an- 
other reason  why  pigeons  and  turtle- 
doves were  not  commanded.  Jew- 
ish tradition,  moreover,  declared  that 
the  hjTttop  must  neither  be  Greek, 
nor  Soman,  neither  that  coming  from 
the  ragkm  of  'KJochU"  (-Vrre),>M»'  •nch 


as  grows  wild  in  the  desert,  and,  in 
general,  none  that  is  distinguished 
by  a  qualifying  epithet  t  ( Talm.  Ohull. 
62^;  Mishn,  Par.  XI.  7  tqq, ;  comp.  on 
this  portion  in  general  Mishn*  Neg. 
XIV).  —  The  birds  are  expressly  re- 
quired to  be  living  birds,  because  the 
notion  of  life  forms  the  very  centre 
of  the  ceremonial;  hence  r-«^  is  by 
no  means  superfluous;  but  this 
word  hardly  denotes  ^strong  and 
faultless**  birds,  or  "such  as  are  con- 
spicuous for  vivacity  and  alertness" 
(Rosenm.,  B&hr;  comp.  ver.  7  where 
rrm  "^cxn  is  simply  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  !vj'!ri«n  "^mr.  (ver.  6). 
—  nil  (Arab.  jJ ,  Aram.  Kt-K),  prop, 
the  "strong,  hard,  and  compact  tree**, 
is  undoubtedly  the  cedar,  certainly 
not  the  pine  (Ceis.  Hierob.  I.  106— 
134).—  On  theeolourr^Vr  see  Comm. 
on  £xod.  p.  487,  and  on  zhn  hyuop 
ibid.  pp.  204,  205;  Dioscor,  IIL  30; 
Plin.  XXVl.  4  or  11  iqq.\  Celt.  Hie- 
rob. I.  407—448.  The  red  or  crim- 
son colour  here  denotes  life,  which 
meaning  it  has  in  reference  to  fire 
also  (see  Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  529);  it 
does  not  symbolise  purification,  but 
on  the  contrary  sin,  white  represent- 
ing innocence  (oomp.  Is.  L 1 8 ;  Oomm. 
on  Lev.  L  p.  101).  —  It  has  been 
strangely  assumed,  that  the  priest 
was  to  procure  the  birds  and  the 
other  objects  from  his  own  means 
(£b&  Esra);  bat  it  was  a  general 
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take  some  of  the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering,  and  pat 
//  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed, 
and  apon  the  thnmb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great 
toe  of  his  right  foot;  26.  And  the  priest  shall  pour  of  the 
oil  into  the  palm  of  his  own  left  hand;  27.  And  the  priest 
shall  sprinkle  with  his  right  finger  same  of  the  oil  that 
is  in  his  left  hand  seven  times  before  the  Lord;  28.  And 
the  priest  shall  put  of  the  oil  that  is  in  his  hand  upon 
the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed, 
and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the 


principle,  that  the  saerificet  and  gifts 
shonld  be  the  property  of  the  person 
who  offered  them  (Oomm.  on  Lev. 
p.  101).  —  The  one  bird(yer.  5),  which 
might  be  killed  by  any  dean  person 
(Jon.  KH^^  KarD  npr«^,  and  so  in  vers. 
IS,  50),  was  to  be  kiUed  <«into  (V«)  an 
earthen  vessel  over  (Vy)  running  wa- 
ter" {zTT,  a<73),  that  is,  it  was  during 


the  act  of  killing  to  be  held  'Viver"  a 
vessel  with  water  taken  fh>m  a  run- 
ning stream  or  fh>m  a  weU,  so  that 
the  blood  flowed  "into**  the  vessel, 
and  mingled  with  the  water  (comp. 
ver.51 ;  6ept.ocpe{(ouot.  ..c(;  dYYeiov... 
i^'  CiaTi;  see  BUr^  Symb.  IL  512). 
The  "living  water"  (v^rt  n^;  comp. 
OenJCXVLie)  is  contradistinguished 
from  stagnant  or  rain- water,gathered 
in  cisterns  or  reservoirs ;  comp  J^er.n. 
13;  Gen.  XXXYIL  24;  see  also  Lev. 
XV.  13;  Num.  X£S.  17;  Sept.  icp' 
C^Tt  C^YTt,  Volg.  super  aquas  viven- 
tes ;  Onk.  and  Jon.  fofi  ^  flowing, 
numing  water;  Ebn  Ezra  water  ta- 
ken j:^.9  B^utt;  Bosenm.  aqua  peren- 
nis;  Lh.  L  45,  vivo  perfbnderis  flu- 
mine;  Virg.  Aen.  II.  710,  720,  donee 
me  flumine  vivo  abluero;  Otrid^  Fast. 
lY.  778,  et  vivo  perlue  rore  manns; 
etc  —  According  to  the  Mishnah 
(Keg.  XrV.  1),  the  vessel  was  to  be  a 
nem  one  (rwrrr  ©-n  Vd  "V-t),  which 
probably  accords  with  the  legisla- 
tor's intention;  and  the  sprinkling 
was  to  be  performed  on  the  back  of 


the  convalescent's  hand,  or  upon  his 
forehead.  —  Targ.Jonath.,  following 
older  authorites,  concludes  the  7^^ 
verse  with  this  addition, '<And  if  that 
man  is  destined  (oiansm  iTotfioO  to 
be  again  stricken  with  leprosy,  it  shall 
happen,  that  the  live  bird  will  return 
to  his  house,  and  that  it  is  fit  to  be 
eaten :  and  the  kiUed  bird  is  to  be  bu- 
ried by  the  priest  in  the  presence  of  the 
leper."  It  is  possible,  that  the  conva- 
lescent's exclusion  fh>m  his  tent  or 
house  for  seven  days  was  intended 
to  debar  him  tnm,  ^Approaching  the 
side  of  his  wife",  as  Jewish  tradition 
maintains  (comp.  Jon.,  8iphra,Ilashi, 
a.  o. ;  see  also  BAhr^  Symb.  II.  520, 
521;  Friedreich^  ZnrBibel,  p.  224; 
S<mmer,  BibL  AbhandL  p.  216);  for 
connubial  intercourse,  which  caused 
uncleanness  during  the  day  (XV.  18), 
would  have  interrupted  the  period  of 
holy  preparation;  but  the  iigunction 
is  general,  and  applies  to  married 
and  unmarried  men  alike ;  its  chief 
object  was  probably  that  pointed  out 
above ;  yet  it  may,  besides,  have  been 
intended  to  serve  as  an  additional 
guarantee  of  the  leper's  perfect  reco- 
very (see  also  Emrtz^  Opferc  p.  382). 
—  According  to  the  Mishnah  (Midd. 
n.  5),  restored  lepers  bathed  in  a 
chamber  at  the  north-western  cor- 
ner of  the  Court  of  women  (comp. 
Keg.  XIV.  8).  —  The  animal  killed 
for  the  trespass-offering  (bvm)  was 
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great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  upon  the  place  of  the  blood 
of  the  trespass-offering;  29.  And  the  rest  of  the  oil 
that  is  in  the  priesf s  hand  he  shall  put  upon  the  head 
of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
him  before  the  Lord.  30.  And  he  shall  offer  the  one  of 
the  turtle-doYOS  or  of  the  young  pigeons  of  those  for 
which  his  fortune  suffices,  31.  Even  such  for  which 
his  fortune  suffices,  the  one  /or  a  sin-offering,  and 
the  other  /or  a  burnt-offering  together  with  the  blood- 
less offering:  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 


one  of  the  two  male  sheep,  and  not, 
as  has  been  asserted  (by  Bd^,  L  c. 
pp.  512,  522,  a.  o.),  the  female  one 
(noad),  which  was  reserved  for  the 
■in-offering  (ver.  19);  the  victims 
of  trespass-offerings  were  males  in 
all  cases  (Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  278); 
hence  here  'j'ics^m  (ver.  12;  comp. 
also  Ehi  Ezra  on  ver.  10).  The  tres- 
pass-offering has,  in  this  instance 
also,  been  considered  as  a  fine  or 
mulcia  of  the  convalescent,  which  he 
had  to  pay,  because,  during  his  illness, 
he  had  been  unable  to  present  any 
offerings,  and  had  thus  curtailed  the 
rights  of  Qod:  this  view  is  so  strained 
and  paradoxical,  that  it  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  refute  that  theory  of 
the  meaning  of  trespass-offerings  (see 
Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  268  note  6 ;  comp. 
also  Kuril,  Opferc  §  101).  —  The 
Sept.  adds  after  e*Tr«r  (ver.  10)  iva.>- 
«(ouc  (nsv  -is).  —  On  n^^  r^  see 
p.  213;  and  on  7»s  n?rVs  rVc  Comm. 
on  Lev.  L  pp.  85, 103  — 105.  —  f-^ 
is  undoubtedly  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah  (Sept.  Num.  XV.  4   iixaxov 

Touot^Ot  ^^^  ^t  1^  omer  (comp. 
£xod.  XYL  36),  not  the  tenth  part  of 
a  ieaA  (n^);  on  this  and  on  y^  see 
CoDUEi.  on  Ezod.  pp.  297,  304.  — 
Three  omers,  Instead  of  one,  were 
prescribed  for  the  cereal  offering,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  the  drink-offer- 
ings  which  should  have  accompanied 
the  two  expiatory  sacrifices  (Talm, 


Menach.  91*),  and  much  less  "in  con- 
sideration of  the  many  and  trouble- 
some offices  the  priests  had  to  per- 
form in  connection  with  the  leper'* 
(Knob.).  —  onin  (ver.  11)  refers  to 
the  animals  and  materials  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  verse.  —  According 
to  Jewish  practice  or  tradition ,  the 
person  was  not  taken  "before  the 
Lord"  into  the  C!ouit  of  the  Temple 
itself,  but  only  to  the  gate  of  Nica- 
nor,  between  the  Court  of  the  women 
and  that  of  Israel,  because  his  puri- 
fication was  still  incomplete  (■^evra 
B^-ncs);  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood 
of  expiatory  offerings  could  not  be 
brought  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Court  of  Israel.    In  this  dilemma,  a 
ceremony  was  adopted  which  is  thus 
described  —  "The  restored  leper  puts 
his  head  through  the  gate  of  Niea- 
nor,  and  the  priest  puts  some  of  the 
blood  on  the  cartilage  of  his  right 
ear;  then  he  stretches  forth  his  right 
hand,  and  the  priest  puts  blood  upon 
his  thumb ;  and  lastly  his  right  foot, 
and  some  blood  is  put  on  the  great 
toe".  Yet  one  authority,  Babbi  Je- 
hndah,  deemed  it  desirable,  that  the 
person  should  put  through  aU  the 
three  members  at  once.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  convalescent  was  re- 
quired to  impoee  his  hand  upon  the 
victim;  and  from  the  same  place  the 
purifications  were  performed  in  other 
cases  of  defilement ;  for  instance,  when 
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for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  before  the  Lord.  —  32  This 
is  the  law  €/*  him  in  whom  tAere  was  the  disease  of 
leprosy,  whose  fortune  does  not  suffice  at  his  cleansing. 
33.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses  and  Aaron, 
saying,   34.  When  you  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 


A  man  had  recorered  ftom  a  mnxiing 
itfne,  or  when  a  woman  hronght  her 
offerings  after  ohndbirth  (tfee  Mishn, 
Neg.  XIY.  8,  9;  KeL  I.  8;  Taim.  Sot. 
8;  comp.  also  Ugktf.  Op.  L  7S4;  Mai- 
moil.  De  Indigent,  piacul.  cc.  4,  5, 
pp.  196—201  ed.  De  YeU).  Origen 
(in  *IieT.  Horn.  YIDL  10)  and  many 
later  writers  assumed  an  analogy 
between  the  two  birds  here  ordained, 
and  the  two  goats  prescribed  for  the 
Bay  of  Atonement,  the  live  bird 
being  supposed  to  symbolise  the  re- 
moval of  the  leper's  nndeanness ;  bnt 
this  Tiew,  which  is  devoid  of  even 
an  appearance  of  probability ,  leads 
to  fitlse  and  distorted  explanations 
of  our  ritoal  (comp.  Bikhr  1.  c  pp.  519, 
520 ;  Wvaer^  Real- W6rt.  H.  660 ;  Ktil, 
ArchAolog.  L  289;  Kurtz  ^  Opfercnlt. 
pp.  379—381 ;  see  notes  on  cb.  XYI. 
20—22).  —  The  ceremonial  here  de- 
scribed has  natnraUy  been  made  the 
subject  of  lifpieai  explanations ;  let 
it  sufAce  to  adduce  as  a  specimen  a 
few  feaUuet  of  the  theory  worked 
outl7Bochart(Hieros.II.i.29,p.l51). 
Leprosy  signiflet  sin.  The  clean  bird, 
by  which  the  leper  is  cleansed,  de- 
notes Christ*  who,  pure  firom  stain, 
effaces  aU  sins.  The  killed  bird 
points  tQ  Christ  dying  on  the  cross, 
and  the  released  bird  to  Christ  rising 
from  the  grave,  and  ascending  into 
heaven.  Hence  two  birds  are  neces- 
•ary,beoause  one  cannot  typify  Christ 
in  his  double  nature,  the  human, 
which  is  subject  to  death ,  and  the 
Divine,  which  is  immortal.  Simi- 
larly, the  cedar  which  is  the  highest, 
and  the  hyssop  which  is  the  lowest 
plant,  are  symbols  of  Christ,  who  is 


both  God  and  man,  while  the  crim- 
son band  resembles  his  blood.  Only 
one  bird  is  killed,  because  Christ  was 
to  die  only  in  the  flesh.  The  blood 
of  the  killed  bird  is  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, as,  on  the  cross ,  both  blood  and 
water  flowed  from  the  side  of  Christ. 
The  live  bird  is  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  dead  one,  to  intimate 
that  Christ,  the  man,  was,  by  his 
death,  joined  to  God;  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  could  neither  be  effected 
by  God  without  man ,  nor  by  man 
without  God.  —  B?3^  (ver.  13)  Sept. 
xotl  o^dco'jot,  since  it  was  not  the  priest 
who  performed  the  killing  of  the  vic- 
tim (comp.  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  477) ; 
therefore  psn,  which  the  text  ii« 
careful  to  repeat  in  reference  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  ceremonial  (vers. 
11,  12,  14—20),  is  omitted  with  re- 
spect to  that  one  menial  function. 
—  On  Tit  Trxr  see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L 
679;  Rashi  gives  here  the  explanation 
^•''rrj  tendron  (cartilage).  —  c-»  W 
egar.  (ver.  17)  is  simply  '*npon  the 
blood'*,  not  "besides  the  blood  of 
the  trespass-offering** ;  comp.  ver.  28, 
<*in  the  place  of  {zr^  hj)  the  blood 
of  the  trespass-offering*'.  —  Jona- 
than renders  v^  *rr  (ver.  22)  by 
T^T^^rser  Tr-tf*,  evidently  in  con- 
tradistinction to  rra^  *a« 

SS— S9.  Thoughentirelydeserted 
by  experience,  we  can  hardly  hesi- 
tate to  understand  by  '^the  plague 
of  leprosy  in  houses**  some  abnor- 
mal and  dangerous  affection  analo- 
gous to  leprosy  of  persons  both  in 
its  nature  and  effects.  It  is  true, 
that  nothing  similar  has  in  recent 
times  been  observed  in  the  East 
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which  I  give  to  you  for  a  possession,  and  I  put  the 
plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land  of  your  pos- 
session; 35.  He  that  owns  the  house  shall  come  and  tell 
the  priest,  saying,  There  seems  to  me  something  like  a 
plague  in  the  house.  36.  Then  the  priest  shall  com- 
mand that  the  house  be  emptied  before  the  priest  goes 
into  it  to  see  the  plague,  lest  all  that  is  in  the  house  be 
made  unclean;  and  after  that  the  priest  shall  go  in  to  see 
the  house.  37.  And  //  he  looks  at  the  plague,  and,  behold, 
the  plague  is  in  the  walls  of  the  house  —  hollow  streaks, 
greenish  or  reddish,  which  in  appearance  arc  lower  than 
the  wall ;  38.  Then  the  priest  shall  go  out  of  the  house  to 


or  elsewhere  (comp.  Sonnint\  Voyage, 
in.  125);  but  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered, that  leprosy  in  general 
has  during  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies lost  much  of  its  former  force 
and  malignity,  owing  mainly,  it  may 
be  assumed,  to  more  efficient  pre- 
cautions. Not  only  is  leprosy  of  bou- 
ses described  with  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  leprosy  of  persons  (comp. 
vers.  34,  44,  55,  rrrz,  's  7i^  and  even 
rnir^  's),  but  some  of  the  specified 
symptoms  coincide  in  both  cases,  as 
the  deeper  appearance  of  the  affected 
spots  (ver.  87);  in  both  cases,  the  pe- 
riod of  seven  days  marks  the  crisis 
(ver.  38);  the  defilement  caused  by 
contact  or  even  by  proximity  is  the 
same  (vers.  36,46, 47);  andwhatisstiU 
more  important,  and  seems  almost 
decisive,  the  rites  of  purification  are 
aU  but  identical ,  as  far  aa  the  mat- 
ter admits;  we  have  here  also  the 
two  clean  birds,  the  cedar  wood,  the 
hyssop,  and  the  crimson  band;  the 
killing  of  the  one  bird  over  an  earthen 
vessel  filled  with  *niving**  water,  and 
the  release  of  the  other  into  the  open 
field;  the  immersion  of  those  three 
objects  in  the  mingled  blood  and  wa- 
ter; and  lastly  the  sevenfold  sprink- 
ling (vers.  49 — 53).  These  are  lustra- 
tions for  real  leprosy  and  for  no- 


thing else.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand, how  in  veiy  virulent  cases  of 
personal  leprosy,  some  of  the  diseased 
matter,  which  is  powerful  enough 
to  cause  the  mutilation ,  the  falling 
off*,  and  mortification  of  whole  limbs, 
may  corrode  the  paint  or  the  stones, 
and  especially  the  mortar  of  the 
leper's  house,  change  their  colour, 
cling  to  them,  and  spread  irresistibly. 
Living  in  such  houses  may  become 
as  dangerous  as  contact  with  lepers 
themselves,  and  requires,  therefore, 
the  same  rigid  control.  This  expla- 
nation appears  at  least  more  plau- 
sible than  any  other  that  has  yet 
been  suggested  (comp.  SekiUing^  De 
Lepra,  pp.  189  #9^.;  Knobel  in  loc.; 
etc.).  Many  decide  in  favour  of  '*the 
nitrous  scab**  (Salpeterfrass),  an  efflo- 
rescence, on  the  walls,  of  common 
salpetre  or  '^ural  salt**,  resembling 
hoarfrost,  and  formed  by  a  nitrons 
acid  with  the  admixture  of  a  fixed 
vegetable  aleali.  That  nitrous  incrus- 
tation, fostered  by  undeanness,  and 
absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere, penetrates  through  the  stones, 
and  marks  them  with  greenish  and 
other  spots,  though  it  is  seldom  seen 
higher  than  the  ground  floor ;  it  loo- 
sens the  mortar  which  slowly  crum- 
bles away,  and  weakens  even  the 
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the  door  of  the  house ,  and  shut  up  the  house  seven 
days.  39.  And  the  priest  shall  come  again  the  seventh 
day,  and  shall  look,  and,  behold,  f/*the  plague  has  spread 
in  the  walls  of  the  house,  40.  The  priest  shall  com- 
mand, that  the  stones  in  which  the  plague  £r,  be  removed, 
und  cast  into  an  unclean  place  without  the  city;  41.  And 
he  shall  cause  the  house  to  be  scraped  within  round 
about,  and  the  mortar  that  is  scraped  off  shall  be  thrown 
without  the  city  into  an  unclean  place.  42.  And  other 
stones  shall  be  taken,  and  put  in  the  place  of  those 
stones;  and  other  mortar  shall  be  taken,  and  the  house 
be  plaistered.    43.  And  if  the  plague  returns,  and  breaks 


walls,    which  ultimately  collapse, 
though  often  after  a  long  resistance ; 
it  occurs  mostly  in  houses  built  on  a 
marshy  soil;  it  renders  the  objects 
near  it  mouldy  or  putrid,  and  causes 
fusty  exhalations,  which  disagreeably 
settle  in  clothes;  it  thickens  the  at- 
mosphere,impedes  the  breathing,  and 
is,  therefore,  most  iigurious  to  health, 
especiaUy  to  persons  sleeping  in  such 
a  house  (comp.  MichaeL  Mos.  B.  lY. 
187—197;  Votney,  Beisen  I.  55;  Fa- 
ber,  ArchAoL  L  862;  Rosenm.  Hor- 
genl.  n.  185,  186;  Friedreich,  Zur 
Bibel,  L  234,  235;  IFmer^  Beal-W5r- 
terb.  L  468;  a.  o.).  Some  again  trace 
the  eril  to  animalcules  working  in 
the  stone,  like  mites  in  a  cheese  {Cat' 
met.  Diet,  tub  Mpre);  others  to  ve- 
getable structures  appearing  on  de- 
composed stones  and  mouldy  walls, 
especiaUy  those  which  are  built  of 
many  heterogeneous  materials,  and 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  her- 
petic eruptions  of  the  skin  {Sammer, 
BibL  AbhandL  pp.  219,  220;  Rem- 
kard,  Bibelkrankh.  I.  92,  93);  and 
others  think  that  the  fungus  is  meant, 
which  often  grows  on  waOs  in  extra- 
ordinary quantity,  and  by  attracting 
dampness  gradually  corrupts  the  bou- 
ses, and  is  exceedingly  noxious  to 
health  {Wumderbmr,  BibL  Med.  II.  i. 


8).  But  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the 
slightest  affinity  between  these  con- 
tingencies and  leprosy,  whether  in 
name,  appearance,  or  character;  the 
'^nitrous  scab"   is  usually  whitish, 
and  rarely  greenish  or  reddish  (ver. 
87);  like  the  other  irregularities  al- 
luded to,  it  affects  the  exterior  of 
houses  also  and  even  predominantly, 
whereas  the  precautions  with  respect 
to  ''leprosy  of  houses**  are  restricted 
ttithe  interior(ver.41),  and  evidently 
point  to  a  connection  with  the  in- 
mates.   If  we  may  suppose  that  the 
term  'leprosy**  (rr«)  includes  several 
kindred  diseases  which,  though  dif- 
ferent in  form  and  in  their  degree  of 
virulence ,  are  aU  dangerous  by  con- 
tagion, the  precepts  of  outlaw,  bear- 
ing so  close  an  analogy  to  those  on 
leprosy  of  persons,  wiU  be  even  more 
intelligible.  The  assumption  that,  in 
the  imaginative  Eastern  style,  the 
peculiarities  of  leprous  persons  are 
naturaUy    applied    to    "  house -pa* 
tients**,  is  inadmissible  in  sober  le- 
gislative ordinances.  Perplexity  has 
here,  as  elsewhere,  prompted  inter- 
preters to  take  reAige  iu  miracles, 
and  to  assert  that  the  disorder  was 
supematurally  inflicted,  whenever 
Qod  deemed  it  necessary  to  remind 
His  sinftil  people^  that  they  owed  to 
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out  in  the  house  after  the  stones  have  been  removed, 
and  after  the  house  has  been  scraped,  and  after  it  has 
been  plaistered ;  44.  The  priest  shall  come  and  look,  and, 
behold,  if  the  plague  has  spread  in  the  house,  it  t^  a 
malignant  leprosy  in  the  house;  it  is  unclean.  45.  And 
the  house  shall  be  broken  down,  its  stones,  and  its 
timber,  and  all  the  mortar  of  the  house,  and  they 
shall  be  carried  out  of  the  city  into  an  unclean  place. 
46.  And  whoever  goes  into  the  house  during  the  whole 
time  that  it  is  shut  up,  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even- 
ing; 47.  And  whoever  lies  in  the  house  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  whoever  eats  in  the  house  shall  wash  his 


Him  not  only  their  lives,  but  also 
their  raiments  and  their  houses; 
and  in  support  of  this  idea  they  have 
even  adduced  a  Biblical  text,  **!£  I 
put  (*rr|*)  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a 
house"  (ver.  34) :  however,  the  trans- 
cendentalism of  the  Bible  attributes 
aU  occurrences,  even  those  resulting 
ftrom  the  necessary  lavs  of  nature,  to 
God  as  the  primary  cause.  —  It  is 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  consider  the  uncleanness  of 
leprous  houses  not  as  "external  defile- 
ment or  infection",  but  as  "ideal 
and  qrmbolical",  teaching  that  the 
sin  of  man  "spreads  fh>m  him  to  the 
things  he  touches  or  uses ,  or  to  the 
places  he  inhabits,  in  a  manner  which 
needs  not  be  taken  as  physical  con- 
tagion*' (KtH^  Lev.  pp.  98, 99),  a  mys- 
tic view,  the  singularity  of'  which  is 
but  Uttle  removed  fh>m  the  typical 
conceit  that  leprosy  of  houses  is  an 
emblem  of  the  Hebrew  cities,especial- 
ly  the  Temple,  certain  to  be  destroyed 
by  God  on  account  of  IsraeFs  per- 
verrity  (Michaelii^  T^-p.  OottesgeL 
p.  106). 

PiiLOLOoiCAL  Bemarxs. — The  place 
which  this  section  occupies,  is  cer- 
tainly irregular;  leprosy  of  houses 
would  most  naturally  have  followed 
after  leprosy  of  garments  (XIII.  47 — 


58) ;  yet  the  laws  on  these  two  kindred 
subjects  are  separated  by  the  expia- 
tory ordinances  prescribed  for  leprosy 
of  persons.  The  conclusion  seems  al- 
most irresistible,  that  our  section  is 
a  supplementary  addition  to  the  laws 
of  leprosy,  which  originaUy  com- 
prised only  those  regarding  persons 
and  garments;  while  leprosy  of  houses, 
no  doubt  of  rare  occurrence,  was  at 
first  not  considered  to  require  legis- 
lative control,  but  was  later  subjoined 
with  a  distinct  heading  (ver.  33),  and 
with  evident  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding iigunctions,  since  the  cere- 
monies of  purification  are  manifest 
repetitions  (see  supra).  The  houses 
were  probably  destroyed  in  extreme 
cases  only,  and  the  loss  was  seldom 
very  great,  as  £astcm  dwellings 
are,  as  a  rule,  small,  frail,  and  poor. 
—  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
commands  here  given  were  meant  to 
apply  to  the  Holy  Land  only,  which 
contained  the  Sanctuary*,  the  abode 
of  God*s  glory  (comp.  £pm  Ezra  on 
ver.  37);  but  tlie  contingency  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Hebrews  is  never 
considered  in  the  special  laws  of  the 
Penutench.  —  The  clearing  out  of 
the  house,  previous  to  the  priest's  in- 
spection, was  intended  as  a  boon  and 
fSavour  to  the  inhabitants;  for  if  the 
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clothes.  48.  But  if  the  priest  comes  and  looks,  and,  behold, 
the  plague  has  not  spread  in  the  house,  after  the  house 
was  plaistered,  the  priest  shall  pronounce  the  house  clean; 
for  the  plague  is  healed.  49.  And  he  shall  take  to  cleanse 
the  house  two  birds,  and  cedar  wood,  and  crimson  th^ead^  and 
hyssop;  50.  And  he  shall  kill  the  one  of  the  birds  over  an 
earthen  vessel  over  running  water;  51.  And  he  shall  take 
the  cedar  wood,  and  the  hyssop,  and  the  crimson  thready 
and  the  living  bird,  and  dip  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
slain  bird  and  in  the  running  water,  and  sprinkle  the 
house  seven  .times;    52.  And  he  shall  thus  cleanse  the 

examination  proved  the  houte  to  be 
infected  by  leprosy,  all  objects  foand 
therein  were  andean  (comp.  Mich, 
Mot  JEL.rV.  194).  —  For  a  reason  which 
wiU  be  understood  ftom  preceding 
remarks,  Targ.  Jonath.,  anxious  to 
transfer  the  accident  ftrom  the  phy- 
sical to  the  moral  sphere,  inserts  af- 
ter nrnii^  (rer.  84),  "And  if  there  is 
a  man  who  has  bnilt  his  house  fh>m 
stolen  goods'*  (j^rn^).  Jewish  con- 
ceptions may  be  seen  in  Mi$hn.  Keg. 
UL  8 ;  XII;  XTTT.  —  The  utterly  on- 
tenable  theory,  that  this  entire  cycle 
of  laws  is  traceable  to  the  old  £lo- 
hist ,  renders  it  necessary  to  declare 
the  words  from  c^cs  to  Tivr.  (ver.  36) 
as  a  later  Jehoristic  interpolation, 
since  the  Elohitt  never  uses  the  par- 
ticle vro  (Knob.):  that  a  historical 
analysis  of  the  composition  of  Levi- 
ticus leads  to  a  much  later  time,  and 
demands  very  different  principles  of 
interpretation,  will  be  evident  fktmi 
the  whole  tenour  of  our  observations. 
— >  Targ.  Jonath.,  in  harmony  with 
Jewish  tradition,  fixes  the  sise  of 
leprous  spots  which  suffice  to  make 
a  house  unclean,  at  '*two  beans'* 
{ytr^i  TT^l  comp.  Mithn,  Neg.  XII. 
3;  KeL  XYIL  12;  Siflra  fol.  62*'.  63* 
ed.  Schlossb.).  —  The  word  r-^^-git; 
(ver.  87)  is  rendered  by  the  ancient 
versions  with  singular  unanimity 
€m9iti€i  or  MUmpincet  (Sept.  «otXei- 


Scc,  Vulg.  vallicalae ,  Onk.  | 
etc.)i  and  it  has  been  so  explained  by 
later  interpreters ;  but  it  is  of  uncer- 
tain etymology;  it  seems  hardly  a 
compound  of  two  roots,  as  of  rpv  to 
sink  down  and  ^  to  he  deep  (Michae- 
lis,  Gesenius),  or  of  rpv  and  *r-i  to  be 
damp  (Oleric,  comp.  £bn  Ezra),  or  a 
forma  shapheiica  of  *t:rp  to  be  deep 
(Knob.);  but  rather  a  quadrilitera 
formed  from  9pv  by  the  addition  of 
the  liquid  %  which  is  repeated  to  ex- 
press the  notion  more  emphatically 
(comp.  Qramm.  n.  §.  xviii.  i ,  2).  — 
The  Talmud  (Sanh.  71*)  caUs  the 
places  to  which  the  stones  of  leprous 
houses  were  removed  Kr-^)o  ycrs'^.. 
The  period  during  which  the  new 
stones  and  mortar  were  watched  for 
the  appearance  of  suspicious  spots 
(ver.48), was  by  Jewish  tradition  fixed 
at  one  week ;  the  term  after  the  expi- 
ration of  which  their  soundness  may 
be  presumed  (ver.  48)  at  two  weeks 
(Sipkra).  —  Bashi,  availing  himself 
of  the  Talmudical  principle,  that  the 
Law  observes  no  systematic  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  details,  places 
the  44«b  After  the  47t>>  verse,  thereby 
producing  an  illogical  sequence.  — 
r??  (ver.  43)  is  an  anomalous  infin. 
like  T*3  (2  8am.  XIL  14,  see  Gramm. 
IL  §  xuT.  1. 1):  that  it  is  the  infin. 
and  not  the  preterite  is  evident  ttom, 
the  parallel  forms  iran  and  rrqr% 
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house  with  the  blood  of  the  bird  and  with  the  running 
water 9  and  with  the  living  bird,  and  with  the  cedar 
woody  and  with  the  hyssop ,  and  with  the  crimson  thread, 
53.  And  then  he  shall  let  the  living  bird  fly  oat  of  the 
city  into  the  open  field,  and  make  an  atonement  for  the 
house,  that  it  may  be  clean. 

54.  This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  of  plague  of 
leprosy,  and  scall,  55.  And  for  the  leprosy  of  a  gar- 
ment and  of  a  house,  56.  And  for  a  rising,  and  for  a 
scab,  and  for  a  bright  spot;  57.  To  teach  when  it  is 
unclean,  and  when  //  is  clean:  this  is  the  law  of  leprosy. 

though  the  latter,  standing  for  r's^,  orare.  —  r^rn^  (ver.  57)  refers  back 

has  also  chirek  instead  of  pathach  to  TT^rn  rw  (ver.  54)  —  literaUy  '^ia 

in  the  first  syUable  (see  Granun.  II.  is  the  instruction  for  every  plague 

§  XLV.  I.  «.•).  —  The  words  -;*i^  -e;  of  leprosy  ...  to  afford  instruction 

(ver.  46),    used  elliptically   for  *«^  in  the  time  of  uucleanness  and  in  the 

**aon  *i^|c,  form  one  notion  ''the  days  time  of  cleanness",  that  is,  when  a 

of  closing",  and  therefore  the  con-  decision  is  to  be  given  with  respect 

struct  state  "^|*  is  employed,  as  is  not  to  cleanness  or  undeanness  of  a  per- 

unusoal  before    relative   sentences,  son,  a  house,  or  a  garment.  Targ.. 

whether  they  have  the  particle  -cic  Jon.  has  the  Midrashic  rendering, 

or  not  (see  Gramm.  §  87.  8.  f,  g.).  —  "that  the  priest  may  teach  the  peo- 

iqrr  (vers.  49,  52)  is  "to  free  from  sin,  pie  concerning  the  dark  day  whea 

to  ezpiat«",  the  Piel  involving  priva-  no  leprosy  is  to  be  examined ,  and 

live  meaning  (Gramm  JL§xxxvii.t.b),  concerning  the  bright  day,    etc.'* 

and  it  is  synonymous  with  "cs  (ver.  (comp.  Siphra  fol.   74^;   see  supra 

53;  see  Comm.  on  Lev.  1. 477),  which  p.  228). 
the  Vulgate  here  also  renders  by 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SuMMAKT.  —  \,  On  running  issue  in  a  tnan  (sn,  vers.  1 — 15).  Mucus  discharged 
flrom  or  stopping  a  man's  member,  constitutes  a  disease  rendering  un* 
dean  not  only  the  patient  himself,  but  every  couch,  seat ,  or  object,  on 
which  he  lies  or  sits,  and  all  persons  he  spits  upon,  or  touches  with  hit- 
body  or  with  unwashed  hands.  Such  persons  as  well  as  all  those  wh» 
carry  any  object  on  which  he  has  been  sitting  or  lying,  are  unclean  till 
the  evening,  when  they  must  bathe,  and  wash  their  garments;  thosa- 
who  merely  touch  any  such  object,  are  also  andean  till  the  evening,  but 
require  no  lustration;  earthen  vessels  touched  by  the  patient  most  be 
broken,  wooden  ones  rinsed  with  water  (vers.  1 — 12).  On  the  seventh, 
day  after  the  discharge  has  ceased,  he  must  wash  his  garments,  and 
bathe  in  running  water;  and  on  the  eighth ,  he  has  to  present  two  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  for  %■ 
holocaust  (vers.  13—15).  —  2.  Xociurmai  accidemU  of  a  mmn  render  him. 
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unclean  till  the  eyening,  when  he  mutt  bathe,  while  all  itained  gar- 
ments require  washing  (vert.  16,  17).  —  8.  Sexual  mterecune  makes 
both  parties  andean  till  the  evening,  when  bathing  restores  them  to 
cleanness  (ver.  18).  -^  4.  A  woman  m  her  eounes  (m?)  is  unclean  for 
seven  days;  all  things  whereon  she  sits  or  lies  become  unclean,  and,  on 
their  part,  defile  any  object  that  happens  to  be  upon  them;  touching 
such  object  causes  undeanness  till  the  evening,  and  so  does  any  perso- 
nal contact  with  the  woman ;  but  whosoever  touches  her  bed  or  any  ob- 
ject whereon  she  has  been  sitting,  has,  besides,  to  wash  his  garments 
and  to  bathe.  If  menstruation  ensues  before  or  during  the  intercourse, 
without  the  man  being  aware  of  it,  he  is  unclean  for  seven  days,  and 
renders  everything  unclean  whereon  he  lies  (vers.  19—24).  —  5.  Pro^ 
kmged  or  hrreguiar  issue  of  blood  (ur^  an)  on  the  pari  of  women  \b  leviti- 
cally  treated  like  menstruation  (vers.  25 — 27;  comp.  vers.  19 — 24),  and 
is  cleansed  by  sacrifices  identical  with  those  ordained  for  the  running 
issue  of  men  (vers.  28 — 30 ;  comp.  vers.  IS — 15).  —  6.  General  Rule  (ver.  81) 
and  eonehiding  formula  (vers.  32,  33). 


1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses  and  to  Aaron, 
saying,  2.  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  to 
them,  If  any  man  has  a  running  issue  out  of  his  flesh, 
his  issue  is  unclean.  3.  And  this  shall  be  his  undean- 
ness in  his  issue:  whether  his  flesh  run  with  his  issue, 
or  his  flesh  be  stopped  on  account  of  his  issue,  it  is 
his  undeanness.  4.  Every  bed,  whereon  a  person  lies 
that  has  the  issue,  shall  be  unclean;  and  every  object,  where- 
on he  sits,  shall  be  unclean.  5.  And  whosoever  touches  his 
bed,  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  evening.    6.  And  he  that  sits  on 


1— IS*  The  ritual  effects  of  the 
disorder  here  treated  of  are  indeed 
copkmsly  described,  but  we  are  al- 
most eompletely  left  in  doubt  as  re- 
gards its  symptoms.  We  have,  in 
fket,  only  this  to  guide  us,  that  the 
malady  Is  a  running  issue  (a^)  fhmi 
'HIm  itosh**  of  a  man,  that  is,  from 
his  genitals;  that  this  issue  occasio- 
naUy  stops  up  the  member;  and  that 
both  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other 
oncleanness  is  caused.  However,  even 
these  few  criteria,  in  coigunction 
with  some  incidental  alln8ions,enable 
us  at  least  to  contract  the  circle  of 
pvobabUities.  The  disorder  cannot  be 


hemorrhoids,  whether  open  or  blind 
(Beyer,  a.  o.),  as  these  do  not  flow 
from  the  genitals,  and  a  loss  of  blood 
is  never  mentioned.  It  cannot  be  an 
involnntaiy  discharge  of  semen  from 
weakness  (or  gonorrhoea  benigna), 
whether  arising  from  self-abuse  or 
fh>m  excessive  sexual  intercourse 
(UUkn,  Zavim  IL  2  andifam.  in  loc ; 
Nasir  DL  4;  Maim.  De  Indig.  Piac 
CO.  n,  HL  pp.  189—196  ed.  De  Veil, 
a.  o.);  for  the  semen  thus  secreted  does 
not  stop  up  the  genitals,  as  it  is  quite 
fluid,  while  when  it  ceases  to  flow, 
the  complaint  is  cored,  and  the  un- 
deanness ought  to  be  at  an  end;  be* 
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4ifitf  object  whereon  a  person  sat  that  has  the  issue,  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  shall  be 
unclean  until  the  evening.  7.  And  he  that  touches  the 
flesh  of  a  person  that  has  the  issue,  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even- 
ing. 8.  And  if  a  person  that  has  the  issue  spits  upon  one 
that  is  clean,  ihe  latter  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  evening.  9.  And 
any  saddle,  on  which  a  person  that  has  the  issue  rides, 
shall  be  unclean.    10.  And  whosoever  touches  any  thing 


«ides,  the  moral  itain  which  such  an 
«Til  involves,  would  in  some  man- 
ner have  heen  intimated  by  the  au- 
thor either  in  the  statement  of  the 
evil  or  in  the  porificatory  rites.  It 
cannot  be  syphilis  (gonorrhoea  vira- 
lenta,  Hichaelis,  a.  o.);  for  this  dis- 
ease seems  to  have  been  unknown 
before  the  fifteenth  Christian  oen- 
toxy;  and  it  is  described  neither  by 
Greek,  nor  Boman,  nor  Arabic  phy- 
sicians. Had  it  been  prevalent  in 
Palestine,  its  striking  features  and 
fearftil  effects,  peculiarly  malignant 
in  the  hot  Easterti  climate,  would 
doubtless  have  been  dwelt  upon  by 
a  legislator  so  accurate  even  in  sub- 
ordinate detaUs.  It  is  not  necessa- 
rily a  ecntagiout  disorder;  the  most 
carefhl  precautions  are  indeed  pre- 
scribed in  reference  to  even  the 
aUghtest  and  most  indirect  contact 
with  the  discharged  matter  (see  the 
Summaiy);  but  similar  precautions 
preordained  in  connection  with  other 
discharges  which  are  unquestionably 
harmless,  as  the  menstrual  fluid  (vers. 
19 — 27);  their  object  was  not  to  pre- 
vtot  physical  iigury,  but  that  leviti- 
«al  unoleanness  which  was  to  be 
ahunned  by  aU  citiaens  of  the  theo« 
cratic  commonwealth.  It  is  probably 
no  temmal  disorder  in  the  stricter 
aense;  for  though  a  "discharge**  (3^) 
is  repeatedly  mentioned,  the  term 
«e6d  or  temen  (9^  never  ooeoi* 


(comp.  vers.  16—18);  and  elsewhere 
a  person  suffering  from  running  is- 
sue (an)  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
one  who  emits  semen  (r^r  rasv,  xXll. 
4).  What  then  remains?  To  judge 
fh>m  its  varied  effects,  the  discharge 
must  be  more  copious  tlian  is  usual 
in  a  spontaneous  loss  of  semen ,  and 
must  be  able  to  stop  up  the  member 
without  ceasing  to  be  internally  se- 
creted; and  yet  it  is  harmless,  and 
may  be  touched  with  impunity.  It 
can,  therefore,  only  be  an  inordinate 
secretion  of  mucus  (blenorrhoea  ure- 
thrae),  caused  by  some  catarrhal 
condition  or  relaxation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  usually  originat- 
ing from  intercourse  with  uncleanly, 
menstruous,  or  unhealthy  women. 
Considering  all  this,  and  taking  into 
account  the  physical  degeneracy  to 
which  the  evil  points ,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  it  was  treated  with 
some  severity,  which  was  perhaps 
the  more  justified  as  the  sufferers 
themselves  are  apt  to  slight  and  ne- 
glect it,  and,  if  carelessly  treated  or 
prematurely  stopped,  it  may  grow 
into  a  much  more  serious  evil.  Hence 
persons  afflicted  with  a  ''running  is- 
sue** were  included  among  those  who 
Lad  to  remain  without  the  camp 
<Num.  Y.  1—4);  they  were  debarred 
from  partaking  of  the  paschal  meal, 
and,  at  later  periods,  Arom  appearing 
on  Mount  Horiah,  and  even  within 
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that  was  under  him,  shall  be  unclean  until  the  evening; 
and  he  that  bears  any  of  those  things  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  himself  m  water,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  evening.  11.  And  whomsoever  a  person  that  has  the 
issue  touches,  without  having  rinsed  his  hands  in  water, 
he  shall  wash  his  clothes," and  bathe  himself  m  water,  and 
be  unclean  until  the  evening.  12.  And  the  earthen  vessel, 
that  a  person  who  has  the  issue  touches,  shall  be  broken; 
and  every  wooden  vessel  shall  be  rinsed  in  water.  — 
13.  And  when  a  person  that  has  an  issue  is  cleansed  of 
his  issue,  he  shall  number  for  himself  seven  days  for  his 


the  preoineU  of  the  holy  city  itself 
(Joteph.  Bell.  Jud.  V.  v.  6;  VL  ix.  3; 
Mis/in.  KeUm  L  8). 

The  ceremonies  of  purification 
were,  on  the  whole,  yeiy  simple. 
When  the  cure  was  considered  cer- 
tain, that  in,  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the  complete  cessation  of  the  dis- 
charge, hathing  in  * 'Hying**  water 
was  reqaired ;  for  as  every  irregula- 
rity In  the  functions  of  the  organs 
was  h>ok«d  upon  as  dissolution  akin 
to  death ,  the  idea  of  restoration  to 
health  or  perfect  life  was  in  some  man- 
ner to  be  symbolised.  Two  birds  suf- 
ficed as  sacrifices  of  atonement,  which 
were  a  holocaust  and  a  sin-oflering 
—  the  one  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reign power  of  God  who  sent  the  trial, 
and  the  other  to  expiate  the  offences 
by  which  the  troubles  were  supposed 
to  be  merited:  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  that  God  often  af- 
flicts the  pious  for  inscrutable  ends, 
had  not  even  at  so  late  a  period  as 
that  of  our  leetion  superseded  the 
old  doctrine  of  retaliation. 

PuloumicalRbmabks.— >  It  Is  weU 
known,  that  *^9a  Is  euphemistically 
employed  for  the  private  parts(VL3 ; 
XYL  4;  £zod.  XXVIII.  42),  espe- 
daUy  of  men  (Bzek.  XVI.  26 ;  XXUI. 
20X  but  also  of  women  {jmfra  ver.  19), 
and  In  this  sense  it  is  here  used 
(vers.  2,  8):  the  objectious  that  have 


been  raised  against  this  acceptation 
(f.  i.  by  Summer  L  c.  p.  233;  Keily 
Levit.  p.  99;  Archaeol.  I.  276),  are 
removed  by  comparing  the  analogy 
of  ver.  19  (sn^ax  rs*).  Therefore, 
while  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate 
and  others  is  too  specific  (qui  pati- 
tur  fluxum  seminis),  that  of  the  Sept. 
is  too  vague  (dvSpl  ^  £dv  y^vtjtoi  ^6- 
oic  ix  ToS  o(&(f.aToc  a'^Tou),  though 
the  Sept.  subsequently  renders  st  by 
yovof^^'ji^c  (vers.  4  iqq.).  In  ver.  18, 
rroz  is  of  course  ''his  body",  as  in 
ver.  16,  etc.;  in  ver.  7,  its  sense  is 
more  doubtful,  but  is  probably  there 
also  euphemistic  (so  Mich.  Hos.  B» 
IV.  198;  Orient  Bibl.  XXU.  1—11; 
Bosenm.  inloc;  BdAr,  Bymb.  II.  456; 
a.  o.);  and  the  touching  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  physician  or  surgeon 
for  medical  purposes.  —  The  auxi- 
liary verb  rm  accompanying  the  par- 
ticiple, gives  to  the  latter  the  mean- 
ing of  an  adjective  or  of  a  perma- 
nent attribute;  therefore  at  rrrt^  -s 
(ver.  2)signifies, "Hf  he  ordinarily  suf- 
fers from  a  running  issue*'  (comp. 
Gramm.  §  100.  8);  and  Targ.  Jona- 
than renders  the  traditional  view  *- 
"a  man,  whether  young  or  old,  who 
has  seen  his  running  Issue  three 
times**.  —  It  Is  hardly  possible  to 
take  •sn  (ver.  2)  as  an  accusative^ 
"he  is  unclean  by,  or  on  acoonnt  ot^ 
hie  ditchaige"  (comp.  Qramm.  |  86» 
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being  pronoanced  clean,  and  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
his  flesh  in  ninning  water,  and  then  he  shall  be  clean. 
14.  And  on  the  eighth  day,  he  shall  take  to  himself  two 
tortle-doves  or  two  yonng  pigeons,  and  come  before  the 
Lord  to  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  and  give  them 
to  the  priest;  15.  And  the  priest  shall  offer  them,  the  one 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other /br  a  bnrntr-offering;  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  before  the 
Lord  for  his  issue. 

16.  And  if  discharge  of  semen  go  out  from  a  man,  he 
shall  wash  all  his  flesh  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the 


4^;pa8sage8UkeGeii.in.  ISandXLL 
40,  are  not  analogous.  —  The  Sept., 
in  the  translation  of  'ai  -n  *oiTa  (ver. 
8)  differing  from  the  Kasoretic  text, 
renders  ^Iobv  '|6vov  ix  to6  odbtMixoc 
06x06  kr,  Tijc  ^6oea>c  xxX.,  which  is 
however,  open  to  grammatical  ob- 
jections ;  while  the  Yolg.  has  it  quite 
freely,  cum  per  singula  momenta  ad- 
haeserit  cami  ejus  atque  ooncreverit 
foedus  humor.  —  o^c^  is  io  teal  or  to 
seal  upf  hence  in  Hiph.,  with  intran- 
sitive  meaning,  to  be  skul  or  slopped, 
and  tanrfi  its  B'^mn  ix  is  'H>r  if  his 
member  is  stopped  up  from  its  issue**, 
'that  is,  so  that  the  matter  cannot 
run  out  freely,  the  prepoeition  p  of- 
ten  involving   obstacle    or    check 
(Gkramm.  J  105.  4).  — •  mn  ^^  ii  is^ 
or  U  causes^  his  uneleatmess. —  Jona- 
than states  explicitly,  that  the  man 
defiled  by  contact  with  an  unclean 
person,must  bathe  himself  in  40  seahs 
of  water(ver.  5 ;  XL  82 ;  £zod.XXnL 
4 ;  Num.  XIX.  7, 8 ;  etc ;  comp.  JfiifAii. 
Menach.  XTT.  4).  »  s^  (ver.  9)  is 
either  simply  vehicle,  carriage((oomp. 
1  KL  Y.  6),  though  in  this  sense  the 
feminine  n^Ty  is  oommonly  used,  or 
more  espedaUy  the  seal  or  saddle  of 
a  carriage  or  of  a  beast  of  burden 
(so  Sept.  ir(oa||&a,  Tulg.  sagma; 
Bashi  f  w  ar^on  and  v'^bo  selle): 
considering  the  rigour  of  our  laws, 
the  former  acceptation  teems  pre- 


ferable; and  Jonathan  combines  the 
one  with  the  other  (iisrnsi  van).  — 
The  Sept.  rei>eat8,  at  the  end  of  ver.  9, 
the  words  f  (DC  ionipa^  which  occurin 
"the  preceding  and  the  foUowing  ver- 
ses, and  adds  at  the  end  of  ver.  12 
xal  xa8ap^v  foToi.  Nachmanides  and 
others  groundlessly  suppose,  that  the 
'fusing  of  hands**  (qt:«  ac^  mm)  im- 
pUes  inunersing  or  bathing  in  water 
(riV^ats).  —  On  vrt  *>V9  vessels  of  po- 
rous clay,  see  p.  177.  —  About  *'^'^^ 
(ver.  IS)  see  on  XIY.  2 ;  it  means  not 
merely  ad  purificationem  suam,  ut 
cognoscat,  se  vere  recuperasse  prist!- 
nam  sanitatem  (Bosenm.  a.  o.). 

10«  19*  Involuntary  emission  of 
semen  during  sleep,  or  by  ^octur* 
nal  accident** {rM  rr^ Deut.  XXHI. 
11),  comparatively  rare  in  the  East 
on  account  of  polygamy  and  eariy 
marriages,  was  deemed  an  abnormal 
waste  of  strength;  it  was,  there- 
fore, looked  upon  as  a  Divine  visita- 
tion, and  from  early  times  rendered 
the  man  unclean  tiU  the  next  even- 
ing (oomp.  1  8am.  XX.  26).  He  bad 
to  leave  "Hhe  camp",  to  avoid  aU  so- 
cial intercourse  during  the  day,  and 
then  to  cleanse  himself  by  ablutionsi 
which,  in  similar  cases,  the  Egarp* 
tian  priests  had  also  to  perform 
(Am^iA.  Abst.  lY.  7).  But  title  ieviti- 
cal  writer  extended  the  undeanness 
to  the  stained  objects,  and  forbade 
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evening;   17,  And  every  garment  and  every  skin  whereon 
is  the  discharge  of  seed,  shall  *be  washed  with  water,  and 


their  me  nnless  previonsly  washed. 
It  ittay  seem  surprising,  that  for  the 
person  himself  no  significant  rite  of 
purification,  or  no  expiatory  sacrifice, 
was  prescrihed;  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  legislator  desired  to  aToid 
causing  stiU  greater  inconvenience, 
as  he  was  rarely  guided  by  such  con- 
siderations of  expediency;  he  prob- 
ably found  it  difficult  to  connect 
contingencies  so  natural  as  nocturn- 
al accidents  with  guilt  and  moral 
transgression.    But  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  omitted  to  ordain 
some  expiatory  ceremony,  if  he  had 
here  meant  to  treat,  not  of  the  sponta- 
neous discharge  referred  to,  but,  as 
has  been  uxgustly  assumed,  of  that 
engendered  by  self-abuse  (iffcA.Mos. 
B.  rv.  S  214),  a  practice  so  baneful 
and  so  criminal  that,  had  he  intended 
to  oppose  it,  he  would  not  have  been 
content  with  a  veiled  aUusion,  nor 
with  so  lenient  a  treatment  of  the 
offender  and  his  offence,  but  he  would 
have  conveyed  his  abhorrence  of  both 
by  distinct  terms  of  reproof,  and  by 
enjoining  severe  acts  of  humiliation. 
In  this  rigorous  spirit  the  laws  of 
Hanu  are  conceived*  For  the  *'invo- 
luntaiy  waste  of  manhood"  during 
sleep  they  merely  prescribe  bathing, 
praying  to  the  sun,  and  uttering  the 
supplication,  'K)h  let  my  strength 
return  to  me**;  and  similar  was  the 
rule  among  the  Egjrptian  priests,  the 
Zabii,  and  the  Parsees,  who  looked 
upon  the  accident  as  "Hhe  impure 
play  of  Ahriman**(rMiAVf.XYIILl01 ; 
Jetki  Sade  61 ;  Eoiim^.  Hist.  Orient, 
p.  281).  But  intentional  poUution  was 
declared  a  detestable  crime;  the  per- 
son, if  belonging  to  the  three  highest 
classes,  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  by 
night,  at  a  place  where  four  roads 
meet,  a  bladk  or  a  one-^ed  ass,  be- 


sides other  victims;  clad  in  the  skin 
of  that  ass,  he  was  ordered  to  beg 
his  meals  daily  for  a  whole  year  in 
seven  houses,  and  publicly  to  confess 
his  misdeed;  he  had  to  bathe  three 
times  every  day ;  and  during  the  whole 
oi,  this  period  the  light  of  the  Yedas 
was  considered  withdrawn  from  his 
mind  (Manu  H.  180,  181;. Y.  63;  XI. 
118—123).  —  Nor  can  here  "the  eifti- 
sion  of  seed"  in  sexual  intercourse 
bei  meant,  as  this  case  is  provided  fbr 
in  the  following  law  (ver.  18).  —  The 
Talmud,  declaring  the  ordinances  of 
purity  inoperative  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  (see  p.  193),  dis- 
pensed with  bathing  after  a  noctur- 
nal accident;  yet  the  Jews  living 
among  Mohammedans  and  adopting 
their  customs,  later  returned  to  the 
Biblical  injunction  (comp.  Koran  IV. 
46);  and  the  Kabbalists,  fancying 
that  the  semen  is  emitted  by  the 
friction  of  female  demons,  and  that 
it  produces  the  devils,  considered 
purifications  imperative.' 

PmLOLoeiCAL  Bemabks.  —  The' 
phrase  t^t  r^  is  undoubtedly  effk" 
sion  of  teed  (yen.  16—18, 82;  XVill. 
20;  XIX.  20;  Kum.  Y.  13),  like  n^ 
alone  without  r!l  (XYIIL  23 ;  XX. 
15;  Kum.  Y.  20),  from  sav  in  the 
meaning  io  pom*  oui  (Job  XXXVlll. 
87;  comp.  hvn  rsn  Exod.  XYL  13, 
14,  and  Arab.  «yX»);  the  signification 
ofcomembHus,  rsso  being  derived  fipom 
339  in  its  more  frequent  sense,  oan, 
in  some  passages,  only  be  maintained 
by  a  forced  hypallage  (concnbitus 
seminis  for  semen  concubitns,  so 
Ynlg.  semen  coitus,  EngL  Yert.  teed 
of  copulation.  Glass,  Bosenm.,  a.  o.), 
whUe  in  others,  where  m  is  omitted, 
it  is  entirely  inapplicable.  The  Sept. 
renders  literally,  but  indistinct^, 
xeCxi]  onipiiaToc,  and  Onkel.  iatrp* 
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be  unclean  until  the  evening.  —  18.  And  if  a  man  lies  with 
a  woman  wi/h  discharge  of  semen ,  they  shall  both  bathe 
themsehes  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  evening. 


daces  the  verse  by  the  addition  "if  a 
man  commita  a  fault'*  (""^mpM  vr»), 
18*   It  is  difficult  to  decide  whe- 
ther sexual  intercourse  was,  in  the 
consciousness  of  theHebrews,brought 
in  to  connection  with  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  first  couple,  and  was  there- 
fore, because  Involying  a  debasement 
from  a  state  of  passionless  innocence, 
considered  as  inherently  defiling;  the 
Scriptures  contain  no  allusion   to 
such  a  view;  and  the  old  and  wide- 
spread legend  referred  to  included 
also  the  Divine  institution  of  matri- 
mony. Yet  it  seems  undisputed  that, 
if  not  sexual  intercourse  in  itself 
(concubitus),  certainly  the  attendant 
effusion  of  semen  (coitus),  was  from 
early  times  regarded  to  cause  un- 
cleanness,  extending,  according  to 
Josephus,  both  to  the  body  and  the 
soul  (0.  Ap.  n.  24).  Keeping  aloof 
from  women  was  deemed  a  necessary 
preparation  for  holy  acts,  and  was 
in  later  periods  considered  by  many  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  a  holy 
life,  whereas  connection  always  re- 
quired «*sanctification'*  (Exod.  XIX. 
15;  1  Sam.  XXI.  5,  6;  2  Sam.  XI.  4; 
comp.  1  Cor.  YII.  3  iqq, ;  see  Comm. 
on  Exod.  p.  336;  on  Levit.  I.  p.  167). 
The  levitical  law  declared  both  the 
man  and  the  woman  unclean  tiU  the 
evening;  and  the  matter  was,  there- 
fore,  of  special  importance  to  the 
priests,  and  to  aU  those  who  desired  to 
visit  the  Temple,  whether  on  ordina- 
ry days  or  on  the  great  national  festi- 
vals. The  Saddaceesand  the  Karaites 
interdicted  connubial  intercourse  on 
Sabbath   as  a  profanation  of  the 
sacred  day;  whereas  the  Pharisees, 
though  prohibiting  it  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  held  it  on  Sabbath  pe«. 
cnliaxly  appropriate  (comp.  Miihu. 


Yom.  yni.  1 ;  Talm.  Bab.  Kam.  82*). 
Our  law  may,   by  the  serious  re- 
straints it  imposed,  have  tended  to 
promote  moderation  in  coigngal  life, 
and  thus  to  have  been   conducive 
to  health  and  a  vigorous  progeny, 
though  it  was  hardly  framed  with 
these  objects  in  view ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  check  polyga- 
my, nor  had  it  this  effect  (so  Michael. 
Hoe.  B.  lY.  p.  209;  Jahn^  Arch.  H. 
343;  a.  o.).    It  has  many  parallels 
among  other  nations;   thus  inter- 
coufse'  wilh  women  is  also  declared 
defiling  by  the  Koran  (Y.  9),  and  by  the 
Hindoo  ordinances,  which,  moreover, 
fix  the  propitious  days  and  nights;^ 
was  so  considered  by  the  Egyptijuis 
and  the  CTreeks,  by  Uie  Arabians  and 
Babylonians:  among  the  latter,  it 
was  customary  for  both  parties,  af- 
ter the  act,  to  sit  down  opposite  each 
other  with  a  vessel  of  burning  in- 
cense between  them,  and  to  bathe  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  when  they  were 
again  permitted  to  touch  their  house- 
hold utensils  (comp.  Mann  Y.  135, 
144;  m.  45— 47*  Herod.  I.  198;  II. 
64;  Strabo  XYL  i.  20,  p.  745;  Parpk. 
Abst.  lY.  7 ;  Ovid,  Metam.  X.  434, 435). 
Philolooical  Bemabu.  —    This 
verse  contains,  as  most  of  the  ancient 
and  modem   interpreters  acknow- 
ledge, a  new  precept  on  coi^jagal  in- 
tercoarse,  whereas  the  two  preceding 
verses  refer  to  involuntary  loss  of 
semen   in  sleep.     The  arguments 
that  have  been  addaoed  by  many  to 
prove,  that  oar  verse  also  treats  of 
noctnmal  accidents,  are  biassed  and 
fallacious  {Summer  ^  L  o.  pp.  226, 
230—238;  comp.  also  Luther,  ''ein 
Weib,bei  welchemtfsn  M/cJIerliegt'*); 
so  understood ,  oar  verse  would  be  a 
sapeiflaoai  appendage  i  the  Xasorah 
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19.  And  if  a  woman  has  an  issue,  ^W  her' issue  in 
her  flesh  is  blood,  she  shall  be  in  her  impurity  seven  days; 
and  whosoever  touches    her  shall  be  unclean  until  the 


has  indeed  failed  ^to  separate  both 
precepts  by  b  or  d,  but  it  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, neither  exact  nor  consistent; 
the  concluding  formola  (vers.  32, 33) 
may  weU  be  considered  to  aUnde  to 
coojogal  connection  in  the  words 
nr  rsav  tatoto  nsn  nmc.  —  Jonathan 
renders,  "It  a  man  has  intercourse 
with  a  woman  a  second  time'*;  for 
according  to  Rabbinical  views,  the 
first  coitus  does  not  defile,  since  it 
never  results  in  pregnancy.  —  sso 
with  the  accus.  {ra^k)  is  not  simply 
*^  Ue  at  her  side",  but  "to  have  con- 
nection with  her";  it  expresses  this 
sense  more  distinctly  (comp.  ver.  24 ; 
XX.  18;  Gen.  XXVL  10;  XXXTV.  2, 
nsnnnia9«ni;ZZXV.2;  1  8am.n. 
22;  etc),  and  more  directly,  than 
a3«andB9(Oen.XXX.15, 16 ;  XKXDC. 
12 ;  2  8am.  XI.  4 ;  etc ;  comp.  Ger- 
man beschlafen),  which  may  also  be 
''to  sleep  near  her"  (ver.  S3),  or  than 
veiled  expressions  such  as  Vk  «»:(£xod. 
XIX.  15;  comp.  1  Bam.  XXL  5  i»99 
p).  The  words  n?  rssv  explain  the 
verb  sssn,  and  form  its  qualifying 
complement  —  to  sleep,  vis.  so  that 
eflbsion  of  semen  ensues  (Num.  V. 
13;  see  Gramm.  (  86.  4*)* 

IS— S<ft«  Contact,  however  slight 
and  indirect,  wtUT  a  menstruating 
woman  was  rigorously  forbidden  and 
guarded  against,  iiot  only  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  among  neMly  all  the 
nations  of  "the '  ancient  woild.  At 
first,  it'waii  no  doubt  avoided  merely 
on  account  of  the  repulsive  ''unclean- 
ness"  of  the  discharge,  and  especial- 
ly its  iU-odour,  which  is  particularly 
offensive  in  warm  climates;  but  in 
later  times,  it  was  shunned  on  ac- 
count of  its  real  or  imagined  dangers. 
For  it  was  supposed  to  produce  the 
most  varied  and  almost  marveUous 


effects.    Connection  with  a  woman 
in  her  courses  was  deemed  most  in- 
jurious to  health,  and  to  result  in 
diseased  and  deformed  children:  it 
causes  indeed  occasionally  a  slight 
inflammation  of  the  member  with 
blennorrhoea,  pustulous  eruptions  on 
the  foreskin,  and  obstinate  issue  of 
mucus  from  the  urethra;  but  aU  se- 
rious apprehensions  are,  as  a  rule, 
unfounded  (comp.  Niebuhr^  Beschreib. 
V.  Arab.  p.  139).  This  seems  at  least 
to  have  been  the  view  of  the  Hebrew 
legislator;  for  if  he  had  anticipated 
real  harm,  he  would  have  prescribed 
a    cure   varying  in   duration,    he 
would  perhaps  have  threatened  a 
severe  punishment;  moreover,  if  a 
man  consorts  with  a  woman  who, 
without  his  being  aware  of  it,  be- 
comes unweU  either  before  or  during 
the  connection,  he  is  indeed  declared 
unclean  for  seven  days ;  but  he  is  then 
restored  to aU  his  social  rights,  and 
the  effects  of  that  connection  are 
considered  to  have  entirely  vanished 
(ver.  24;  see,  however,  PhU.  Bem.). 
Again,  it  was  supposed  that  at  the 
approach  of  a  menstruating  woman, 
the  edge  of  steel  is  blunted,  the  po- 
lish of  ivoiy  fades,  and  copper  vessels 
contract  a  fetid  smeU  and  are  covered 
with  verdigris;  brass  and  iron  be- 
come instantly  rusty,  and  emit  an 
offensive  odour;  linen  boiling  in  a 
cauldron  turns  black;  mustgetssour; 
the  brightness  of  mirrors  is  dimmed ; 
the  veiy  hard  bitumen  of  the  Bead 
Sea,  which  yields  to  nothingelse,  can 
be  cut  asunder  by  a  thread  dipped  in 
the  fiuid;  seeds  touched  by  the  wo- 
man become  sterile;  grafts  wither 
away;  garden  plants,  young  vines, 
rue,  and  ivy  are  parched  up;  and  the 
fhtit  of  trees  beneath  which  she  dti 
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evening;  20.  And  every  thing  that  she  lies  upon  in  her  im- 
purity, and  every  thing  that  she  sits  upon  shall  he  unclean; 
21.  And  whosoever  touches  her  bed  shall  wash  his  clothes, 


f!alls  off;  bees  die  or  hasten  to  escape 
from  their  hives ;  caterpillars,  worms, 
beetles,  and  other  vermin,  fall  fh>m 
the  ears  of  com ;  the  ants  drop  the 
grains  which  they  may  happen  to 
carry,  and  never  retam  to  them; 
dogs  tasting  of  the  blood  go  mad,  and 
their  bite  is  incurably  venomous; 
pregnant  mares,  and  even  women 
miscarry;  children  conceived  in  the 
period  of  the  menses  are  subject  to 
leprosy,  elephantiasis,  or  a  hideous 
formation  of  the  limbs.  —  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  the  menstrual  fluid  was 
credited  with  remedial  properties  in 
many  cases,  such  as  gout  and  erysi- 
pelas, scrofulous  sores  and  ulcers, 
defluxions  of  the  eyes  and  head-ache, 
tertian  or  quartan  fevers,  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog,  and  the  evil  spells  of  ma- 
gicians I  (comp.  Pirn.  yn.  13  or  15; 
XXYin.  7  or  23;  also  Joseph.  Bell. 
Jud.  rv.  vm.  4;   Tacit,  Hist.  Y.  6i 
Memers,  Gesch.  der  Bel.  II.  108,  109* 
Friedreich,  Zur  Bibel,  I.  133—138). 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  these 
influences  of  the  catamenta ,  which 
we  have  selected  from  a  number  of 
others  too  monstrous  to  be  believed 
even  by  the  ancients,  are  utterly  fa- 
bulous, though  they  were  partially 
admitted  even  in  the  middle  ages 
and  stiU  more  recent  times. 

But  such  views  being  entertained, 
if  it  surprising  that  religious  legis- 
lators deemed  the  subject  worthy  of 
their  serious  attention?  Acebrding 
to  the  Hindoo  law;  «•  ipersontovch- 
ing  a  wommn  in  Imt  bemrsei^  beboaMfl* 
unclean  like  herself  and  veqhiMtf 
bathftig  {Mmm  Vi  M,  86),  and  mogndbe 
havihg  eoimtetioik'  ¥ritli  Imt  sd'sneli 
a  .tima^.tuast  :lati  three  dayj ,r  and 

tel-^imer(l'4|^Mir.III.88S);^  fiimi* 


lar  rules  obtain  among  the  Moham- 
medans, who  look  upon  menstruation 
as  "a  defllement*',  in  consequence  of 
which  the  women  of  the  sect  of  the 
Hanefltes  lire  forbidden  to  say  their 
usual  prayers  during  ten,  those  of 
the  Shafltes  during  flfteen  days  {Ko- 
ran n.  217;  Ifiebuhr,  Beschreib.  v. 
Arab.  pp.  39,  40).    But  no  people 
treated  the  matter  with  so  much 
earnestness  as    the  Parsees,    who 
made   it   a  part  of  their^  mytho- 
logy]' f5r  they  taught  that  when 
JaHi7  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
wicked  female   demons  (Pairakas), 
and  the  spirit  of  incest  and  fornica- 
tion, saw  Ahriman  enraged  at  Or- 
muzd's  growing  power  and  glory, 
she  encouraged  him  to  flght  boldly 
against  his  adversaiy;  as  a  reward 
for  this  fHendly  disposition,  Ahri- 
man kissed  Jahi,  who  then  for  the 
flrst  time  felt  the  uncleanness  of  men- 
struation coming  upon  her ;  just  as 
the  Talmudteaches,  that  Eve  became 
menstruQusafler  her  connection  with 
the  serpent  Sammael  (comp.  Vendii, 
yiW.  1—44;  XXL  85;  It  HL.  9, 12, 
16;  vm.  59;  XVIL  54,  57;  Bundeh. 
IX.  8;  Taim.  Yevam.  103^;  Shabb. 
146*;  Av.  Zar.  22^;  Talk.  Chad.  iniU; 
etc ;  see  supra  p.  76  note  3).  In  har- 
mony with  this  fabled  origin  of  men- 
struation, the  enactments  of  the  Par-. 
see  codes  on  th^  uatter^vs  e^^trtane- 
ly  Tigoroius  and iatanoet  terrible:  m: 
man  c6hi^bitiAg(with.a)w6maajat 
mob  ■  a  fieriod  ^  *4fteimits  'itoe  of  itlia 
twenty-tifie^  erimea iregaTdeft  as  itba* 
robts  of  AU!9fa|s,'O0ofiAhiteiaBM'mii4 
chievous  ^  works  f  \  'he*  ihoat :  ijndvSdtf 
foodforv^io^iilnd  hares,  Moiifle^  to 
the  fttB  the  (Mveiuiid  bolyil^t  of  amny 
aainiil%:«nabqmiwi^dta%hroisa4id 
bvndlfs iof  dj^imM, itho-blraiicliei 
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and  bathe  hhnse(/'m  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  evening; 
22.  And  whosoeyer  touches  any  object  that  she  sat  upon 
shall  wash  his  clotheSi  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  un- 


of  fragrant  treet,  and  ohoioe  axoma- 
tica ;  lie  miiBt  cany  pore  water,  slay 
a  thoasand  serpenti  moring  along  on 
their  belliei  or  ooUed  up,  two  thoa- 
■and  other  snakeiy  and  a  yait  num- 
ber of  fh>gf ;  nnleti  he  comply  with 
aU  this,  beddet  doing  eeyere  perso- 
nal  penanoe,  he  can,  after  death,  ne- 
Ter  enter  the  abodea  of  the  lainte,  bat 
he  wiU  be  hurled  into  a  pit  of  dense 
darkness,  there  to  snffar  eternal  tor* 
tore  {Vendid.  XYL  1—44;  XVm. 
184—152;  JeM  Sode  15).  Among 
many  nations,  the  menstroous  wo- 
man was  isolated  from  eociety,  to 
preTent  injury  andpoUntion.  In  Per- 
sia, she  wasforbiddentospeakipany- 
oneiJiSofVTentotlfOiiewfiob 
foo3,  which'they  were  obliged  to  set 
down  at  some  distanee  fh>m  her. 
Among  the  Zabii,  iherMnained  secla- 
deci  in  her  room ;  the  places  on  which 
she  had  been  treading  were  purified 
with  fire;  and  a  breese  that  passed 
both  over  her  and  another  person,  ren- 
dered the  latter  andean  (JfoMi.  Hor. 
NeT.IIL47)«  Some  tribes  both  in  the 
old  and  new  ^^orld,  as  the  negroes  in 
Issing,  the  Gahnaokt,  and  Hotten- 
tots, and  many  others,  proride  spe- 
cial houses  I6r  menstroatlng  women 
before  each  town  or  Tillage.  At  the 
river  La  Plata,  they  aref  besides, 
sown  into  hammooks,  with  only  a 
smaU  apertore  Ibr  the  mouth,  and 
are  thus  kept  ontfl  the  discharge 
ceases.  In  Oqrhm,  not  only  the  wo- 
man herself,  bat  aU  persons  who  have 
been  in  the  same  hoote  with  her,  are 
forbidden  to  enter  a  pagoda.  The 
Bed  Indians  deemaU  oljects touched 
by  her  unfit  I6r  use.  At  her  first  men- 
ses, she  remains  seduded  for  thirty 
days,  at  the  eacpiiation  of  Which  the 
fire  used  by  her  daring  this  period 


must  be  extinguished;  in  Delaware, 
her  head  is  closely  tied  up  for  twelve 
days,  during  which  time  she  has  to 
take  frequent  emetics,  must  eat  little 
and  do  nothing;  afterwards  she  is 
bathed  and  newly  clad,  and  is  for 
two  months  more  strictly  forbidden 
to  see  anyone. 

The  Hebrew  legislator  fixed  the 
duration  of  uncleanness  at  seven 
days;  for  although  he  was  no  doubt 
aware  that ,  as  a  rule,  the  discharge 
ceases  much  sooner ,  he  was  anxious 
to  associate  the  significant  number 
seven  with  so  remarkable  a  pheno- 
menon, which  is  peculiar  to  the  hu- 
man female  (comp.,  however, /Vni.  H. 
N.  YII.  13  or  15>  Qe  pres<^bes  in-  ^ 
deedno^special  acts  iif  In^raUon  fior  j 
thejiroman  herself;  but  as  he  exgoins  / 
ablution  even  after  the  most  indirectr 
contact  with  her,  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  his  laws  to  suppose  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  days,  she  is  to  take  a 
bath  of  purification.  On  this  point, 
Jewish  tradition  is  extremely  scru- 
pulous, and  has  veiy  minutely  set 
forth  the  construction,  the  size,  and 
the  supply  of  the  baths  to  be  used 
on  such  occasions  (comp.iffjAa.Tract. 
Hikvaoth;  Tor.  i^MJk  1 201 ;  see  also 
DriedrHeh,  Zur  Bibel,  L  142—153; 
Tiruien,  Bitten,  pp.  16—- 20).  Inter* 
course  during  menstruation  was  vi- 
sited with  the  death  of  both  parties 
(Xym.19;  XX.  18;  comp.  Karam  H. 
221).  In  the  East,  girls  begin  to  have 
their  menses  from  their  ninth  and 
even  their  seventhyear  (comp.  Miikn. 
KeL  L  8). 

PBiLOLoeiGAL  KKMAigs,  —  Targ. 
Jonath.  renders  the  first  words  of 
ver.  19,  ''If  a  woman  has  a  disdiarge 
of  red  or  black  blood,  or  lasaes  blood 
of  the  coloor  of  saifraa  or  day,  or 
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clean  until  the  evening;  23.  And  if  anything  is  on  her  bed, 
or  on  any  object  whereon  she  sat,  and  any  one  touches  it, 
he  shall  be  unclean  until  the  evening.  24.  And  if  any  man 


like  the  mizture  of  red  wine  with 
two  parti  of  water"  etc;  and  this  is 
in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Mishnah  (Nidd.  IL  6,  7 ;  comp.  Talm, 
Nidd.  19;  7(9r.  Deah  %  188;  and  in 
general  Mishn.  Nidd.  I,  n,  IV  x^^.; 
Kelim  I.  3;  Yor.  Deak  %%  183—202). 
—  As  the  words  mrsa  rat  rrm  tn 
(ver.  19)  define  those  immediately 
preceding  roT  rmn  •«  rwici,  they  are 
added  hy  way  of  asyndeton  —  **if  a 
woman  has  an  issue,  thai  is,  if  the 
issue  in  her  flesh  is  hlood",  which 
notion  is  expressed  by  other  euphe- 
misms also,  as  trm  "p-r  or  o^:d  tt-k 
(Gen.  Xym.  11 ;  XXXI.  35).  —  The 
construction  in  ver.  23  syawi  h9  ck^ 
'91  Kvn  is  doubly  elliptical,  acrn  im- 
plying not  only  the  auxiliary  verb, 
but  an  indefinite  pronoun  —  '*if  any- 
thing is  on  her  bed**;  the  apodosis 
begins  with  tnaa,  but  this  word  itself 
involves  a  conditional  sentence  ^ 
''if  anyone  touches  it"  (lit.  by  any- 
one's touching  it):  the  athnach  it, 
therefore,  required  under  rV?,  not 
under  isu  The  ancient  and  most  of 
the  modem  translators  render  the 
Terse  inaccurately  or  unintelligibly, 
and  the  Vulgate  omits  it  entirely. 
The  words  inn  and  *3  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  tr,  which  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  Terses;  and  it  would, 
alter  the  other  injunctions,  certainly 
have  been  superfluous  to  declare  that 
persons  become  unclean  by  touching 
the  blood  itself.  —  If  harmony  be- 
tween the  rarious  levitical  precepts 
were  to  be  assumed,  the  24^  verse 
could  hardly  be  understood  others 
wise  than  has  been  explained  above 
(comp.  Ebn  Ezra  in  loc ;  BdAr^  Bymb. 
IL  455;  Knobel;  a.  o.).  On  the  one 
hand,  the  phrase  nrjk  tm  asv^  can 
only  be  referred  to  actual  interooorse 


(see  iupra  on  ver.  18) ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  intercourse  with  a  woman  in 
her  menses  was  declared  a  heinous 
offence  inexorably  to  be  punished 
with  the  death  both  of  the  man  and 
the  woman  (XX.  18) ;  whereas  in  our 
passage  the  result  of  such  connection 
is  merely  undeanness  of  the  man 
daring  seven  days:  such  contradic- 
tion could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
man  was  not  aware  of  the  woman's 
condition,  or  that  it  came  on  during 
the  act;  while  in  the  former  case  the 
legislator  desired  to  visit  the  wanton 
heedlessness  of  the  offender,  which  is 
perhaps  even  intimated  in  the  text 
(*:*.  n^2i  XX.  18).  However,  harmony 
between  the  various  levitical  precepts 
is  a  mere  assumption.  There  is  in  the 
wording  of  the  two  laws  nothing 
which  eompeis  so  different  an  inter- 
pretation; the  intercourse  may  in 
either  passage  be  intentional ;  and  if 
so,  the  discrepancy  could  only  be  ex- 
plained historicaUy.  Our  chapter  is 
apparently  a  very  late  composition; 
it  attempts  a  systematic  and  almost 
exhaustive  treatment  of  discharges 
from  the  generative  organs;  it  dis- 
plays a  subtle  minuteness  in  the  ef- 
fects of  undeanness  ;  and  it  prescribes 
not  only  purifications  but  expia- 
toiy  sacrifices.  But  the  twentieth 
chapter,  desultoiy  in  form,  and  bar- 
barous both  with  regard  to  the  of- 
fences forbidden  and  the  punish- 
ments enacted  (comp.  vers.  2,  5,  6, 
9, 13—16,  etcX  exhibiU  traces  of  a 
less  advanced  age.  In  this  earlier 
period,  connection  with  a  woman  in 
her  menses  was  forbidden  under  pe- 
nalty of  death,  not  only  because  pri- 
mitively punishments  were  in  gene- 
ral more  tevere  and  summaryi  but 
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lies  with  her,  and  her  imparity  comes  upon  him,  he  shall 
he  andean  seven  days ,  and  any  bed  whereon  he  lies  shall 
be  andean. 

25.  And  if  a  woman  has  her«  issae  of  blood  a  long 
time  oat  of  the  period  of  her  monthly  imparity ,  or  if  it 
rans  beyond  the  time  </her  monthly  impurity;  all  the  days 
of  her  andean  issae  shall  be  as  the  days  of  her  monthly 
imparity;  she  shall  be  andean.  26.  Every  bed  whereon 
she  lies  all  the  time  of  her  issue  shall  be  to  her  as  the  bed 
of  her  monthly  impurity ;  and  any  object  she  sits  upon  shall 
be  andean,  as  the  uncleanness  of  her  monthly  impurity; 
27.  And  whosoever  touches  those  things  shall  be  tinclean, 
and  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and 
be  andean  until  the  evening.  28.  And  if  she  is  cleansed 
of  her  issue ,  she  shall  number  for  herself  seven  days ,  and 
after  that  she  shall  be  clean.  29.  And  on  the  eighth  day  she 

because  sach  oonnection  was  deemed      flow  ceased ,  she  had  to  undergo  ap- 


boih  Qimataral  and  dangerous ;  while 
later,  when  experience  had  proved, 
that  the  popular  fears  were  much 
exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  ground- 
less, uncleanness  during  a  week  was 
deemed  sufficient  inconvenience  to 
induce  men  to  care  and  caution.  — 
The  view  that  the  command  in  XX. 
18  refers  to  intercourse  during  the 
issue  of  hlood  after  childbirth  (on 
account  of  mrr  "npo  there  and  in 
Xn.  7),  is  untenable  (ATrtY,  Arch.  L 
276;Oomm.p.  100). 

^SS— SS«  The  last  case  of  sexual 
discharge  is  a  protracted  or  irregular 
issue  of  blood  io  women;  it  is  a  dis* 
tressing  disease  often  extending  over 
many  years  (Hattb.  DC  20),  and  in* 
dicates  a  serious  derangement  of  the 
constitution.  The  blood  so  discharged 
was,  in  every  respect,  regarded  and 
treated  as  the  bloodof  menstruation ; 
and  the  woman  herself  was  sub- 
jected to  precisely  the  same  laws  and 
restrictions  as  a  woman  in  her  men- 
ses. She  was  unclean,  and  defiled 
ereiy  person  and  oltfect  touched  by 
her  direotly  or  indirectly.    If  the 


propriate  rites  of  purification;  for 
seven  days,  she  was  in  an  interme- 
diate or  preparatory  state,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  she  was  consid- 
ered clean;  and  then  she  had  to  pre- 
sent a  sin-offering  and  a  holocaust, 
which  finaUy  restored  her  to  purity, 
secured  her  atonement,  and  re-in- 
stated her  in  aU  social  rights. 

Our  section  is  fitly  wound  up  by  a 
double  conclusion  —  one  more  for- 
mal  (vers.  82, 88),  and  one  pronoun- 
cing a  leading  prinoiple  of  great  sig- 
nificance :  **Thns  shaUyou  keep  aloof 
the  children  of  Israel  fh>m  their  un- 
cleanness,  lest  they  die  in  their  un- 
cleanness, when  they  defile  Hy  abode 
that  is  among  them"  (ver.  81).  Eveiy 
uncleanness  must  be  physicaUy  re- 
moved and  religiously  expiated;  the 
.  omission  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  an 
offence  against  the  Divine  presence, 
which,  symbolised  by  the  Sanctuary, 
is  gracionsly  granted  to  the  Hebrew 
community,  but  which  severely  aven- 
ges sin  and  poUution.  The  holy  Qod 
demands  a  holy  people,  and  the  em- 
blem or  essence  of  hoUness  is  purity 
(comp.  on  XL  44^  p.  184). 
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shall  take  for  herself  two  turtles  or  two  yonng  pigeons, 
and  bring  them  to  the  priest,  to  the  door  of  the  Tent  of 
Meeting.  30.  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  one  for  a  sin- 
offering,  and  the  other /!?r  a  burnt-offering;  and  the  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  her  before  the  Lord  f&r  her 
unclean  issue. 

31.  Thus  shall  you  keep  aloof  the  children  of  Israel 
from  their  uncleanness,  lest  they  die  in  their  unclean- 
ness,  when  they  defile  My  abode  that  is  among  them. 

32.  This  is  the  law  of  the  person  that  has  an  issue, 
and  whose  seed  goes  from  him,  so  that  he  is  defiled 
therewith ,  33.  And  of  the  woman  that  is  unwell  of  her 
monihb/  impurity,  and  of  the  persons  that  have  an  issue, 
whether  men  or  women,  and  of  the  man  that  lies  with 
an  unclean  woman. 


Philolooigal  Bemarks.—  Bff'gn^ver. 
81),  probably  standing  for  up'ffir:i 
(see  Gramm.  n.  J  xlvii.  3),  in  derived 
fipom  *r:T,  which  in  Hiphil  has  the 
meaning  of  admonishing  or  warning 
against  something  (comp.  2  Ki.  YL 
10;  Ezek.  IIL  18);  Sept.  eOXa|3etc 
icot^ocTt,  Yulg.  docebitis  at  caveaut ; 
yet  the  derivation  from  "<t9  to  separate 
ii  also  admissible  both  as  regards  the 
form  and  the  meaning  (comp.  ms  in 
Niph.  to  separate  oneself  or  to  hold 
aloof ^  XXn.  2;  Exek.  XIY.  7;  Zech. 


Vn.  3;  hence  in  Hiph.  the  same  in 
a  transitive  sense);  Onk.  pontiru  -* 
Jonath.  adds  after  enc^tra  (ver.  81), 
"and  they  shall  keep  aloof  ftom  their 
wives  when  near  their  menstruation** 
(comp.  Talm.  Kidd.  63**).  About  n^ 
(ver.  33)  see  on  XTT.  2 ;  Sept.  t{  al- 
|io^po6o^  (Iv  T1Q  df  tip<p  a^T^c).  — 
^Vtk  a*:?  lit.  ''one  that  is  running 
with  regard  to  his  issue",  for  at  re- 
tains the  force  of  a  verb,  as  if  not 
rarely  the  case  with  Hebrew  par- 
ticiples; comp.  Gramm.  J  102.  Y. 


t 
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STJPPLEMENTARY  LAWS  RESPECTING 
SACRIFICES  AND  PURITY. 

CHAPTERS  XVI  AND  XVIL 


A.  INTRODUCTORY  TREATISE  ON  THE  DAY 

OF  ATONEMENT': 

ITS   ORIGIN  AND   ITS  PLACE  IN   THE  SYSTEM  OF 

HEBREW  FESTIVALS. 


Thb  ordinances  concerning  the  Day  of  Atonement  are,  in  the 
Pentateuch  I  introduced  with  these  words,  ''And  the  Lord  said  to 
Uosesi  Speak  to  Aaron  thy  brother."  Bat  there  is  conclusiye  eyi- 
dence  to  proye,  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  instituted  consid- 
erably  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  death  of  Aaron  and 
Hoses.  If  this  statement  appears  startling  to  many,  no  one  can  fail 
to  peroeiye  the  important  inferences  which  it  would  suggest  if  in- 
disputably established. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  remind  the  reader,  that  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment is  I  except  in  the  three  middle  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  neyer 
mentioned  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  neither  in  the  historical 
nor  in  the  prophetic  Books ;  and  that  it  is  eyen  omitted  by  the  Chron- 
ist  in  the  enumeration  of  the  'Mosaic"  festiyals  which  king  Solomon 
honoured  with  sacrifices  ^    This  negative  argument,  though  it  will 


>  wy/Ln  nr>  or  o^^  er^,  alto  called  ^  "Solomon  offered  bonit-offerings 

''the  Fait**  or  "Hhe  Festival  of  the  ....  according  to  the  oommandments 

Fast**  (vi)9Tc(a  and  vrjoreCac  ^opT^;  of  Motes,  on  the  Sabbatht,  and  on 

fkUo,  De  Bepten.  cc  2,  23;  Acts  the  New-moont ,  and  on  the  tolemn 

•)•  feattt,  three  times  in  the  year,  even 
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Bot  be  imdeiTalaed  by  those  who  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  of  coarse  in  itself  not  decisiTe ;  but  it  adds 
weight  to  historical  testimonies  at  variance  with  the  injunction!  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

We  have  incidental  proof  to  show,  that  the  Day  of  Atonement 
cannot  have  been  celebrated  in  the  first  or  Solomon's  Temple.  In 
this  edifice,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  separated  from  the  Holy,  not  by 
a  curtain  or  ''yail"  (nsh^),  but  by  folding  doors  of  oliye-wood,  adorned 
with  carvings  of  Cherubim,  palm-trees,  and  opening  flowers,  all  over- 
laid with  gold^  These  doors  were  not  always  closed^;  for  in  earlier 
periods  I  no  anxiety  was  felt  to  shroud  the  entire  Holy  of  Holies  in 
mysterious  darkness ;  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  indeed  rendered 
invisible  by  the  figures  of  the  Cherubim  and  their  outspread  wings'; 
but  the  staves  by  which  it  was  carried,  and  which  always  remained 
in  it*|  were  so  long  that  their  ends  could  be  seen  from  the  Holy 
through  the  open  doors  of  the  Holy  of  Holies';  yet  in  order  to  mark 
the  separation  between  the  two  chief  divisions  of  the  Sanctuary,  *a  , 
partition  was  made  by  chains  of  gold  before  the  Holy  of  Holies"  ^ 
Hence  Ezekiel  also,  who  in  his  ideal  delineations  reproduced  with 
all  possible  faithfulness  the  Temple  at  which  he  had  himself  served, 
gave  to  his  own  Sanctuary  no  curtain;  and  he  placed  before  it  ''two 
doors  with  two  turning  leaves  each"*.  But  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel, 
like  that  of  Herod  —  for  both  resembled  each  other,  except  in  siie 
and  splendour  —  had  a  vail  or  curtain'*;  for  though  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  deprived  of  the  Ark,  was  entirely  empty*',  it  was  then,  in 
accordance  with  more  recent  and  severer  notions,  utterly  shut  out 
even  from  the  gaze  of  the  priests i  and  access  to  it  was  only  per- 


on  the  Feast  of  unleavened  Bread ,  and 
on  theFeast  ofWeekt^and  on  theFeast 
of  Tabemadet**  (2Cbron.yin.l2,18). 

*  1  Ki«  YL  31 ,  82.  The  contrary 
statement  of  the  Chronist  (2  Chr.UI. 
14),  who  in  his  descriptiont  copies 
the  second  Temple,  has  no  weight. 

4  1  Ki.  YL  16  does  not  refer  to  a 
chud  door  before  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies, but  alludes  to  the  partitien- wall, 
twenty  cubits  high,  which  divided 
the  two  main  parts  of  the  structure 
(oomp.  MiihH.  Midd.  lY.  1). 

»  1  Ki.  Vm.  6,  7. 

•  Exod.XXY.18— 15. 


Y  1  Ki.  YIII.  8;  oomp.  Valke^  BeL 
des  A.  T.  L  832,  340,  540. 

•  1  Ki.  YL  21.  Thus  the  chains,  bj 
no  means  *'enigmaticar'  ( IFrii^r,Beal- 
YTdrt.  U,  572),  senred  an  intelligible 
purpose;  they  were  neither  an  idle 
ornament,  nor  an  "opos  retieolatum** 
above  the  door  to  allow  the  vapour 
of  the  incense  to  escape,  nor  a  mere 
symbol  to  indicate  the  absolute  se- 
clusion of  the  Holy  of  Holies  (MAr, 
Der  Salomon.  Tempel,  pp.  142,  143). 

•  Esek.  XLL  23.  24. 

I®  Joieph,  Bell.  Jud.  Y.  v.  5  (xata- 

icitaeiis);  oomp.  Matth.  XXYIL  61. 

tt  According  to  Jewish  traditioUf 
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mitted  to  the  High-priest  on  one  single  occasion  in  the  year  *.  Now, 
if  it  be  remembered,  that  in  the  precepts  regarding  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment repeated  mention  is  made  of  the  vail  (ro^),  through  which 
the  High-priest  has  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  Holy  of  Holies',  it 
follows,  that  the  solemn  day  could,  in  the  prescribed  manner,  not 
have  been  kept  during  the  time  of  the  first  Temple. 

Esekiel,  writing  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (B.  0.  574)',  and  describing  the  future  reorganization  of 
public  worship,  introduces  indeed  expiatory  ceremonials  designed 
Ho  cleanse  the  Sanctuary"  and  ''all  who  have  sinned  from  error  or 
simplicity"^;  but  these  ceremonials  differ  widely  from  those  of  Levi- 
ticuB.  We  find  discrepancies  with  respect  to  the  very  time  of  the 
celebration*  While  the  Pentateuch  prescribes  one  day,  namely  the 
tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  the  prophet  sets  apart  (nw  days,  viz.  the  first 
and  the  seventh  of  the  first  month.  This  difference  may  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  forms  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  our  arguments. 
In  Esekiers  time,  the  year  still  commenced,  as  it  had  commenced 
among  the  Hebrews  from  immemorial  ages,  at  the  season  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  in  the  first  month  Aviv  (Nisan)*;  therefore,  desirous  to 
mark  the  new  cycle  of  time  by  religious  solemnities,  the  prophet 
recommended  rituals  of  expiation  to  be  performed  on  the  first  of 
AyIt,  and  to  be  repeated  on  the  seventh  day,  a  number  familiar  to 
the  Hebrews  as  holy  and  significant*.  However,  after  the  Babylo- 
nian exile,  the  Jews  not  only  employed  those  Chaldean  names  of  the 
months  %  which  occur  in  the  later  Books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon*,  but. 


! 


howerer,  a  stone  stood  in  the  place 
of  the  Ark  {Mishn.  Torn.  Y.  2,  ^ 
^M^^  TWTft  rrwn  •  •  •  ov  lU'*'.  i}j  see 
Oomm.  on  Ler.  L  p.  80  note  6. 

1  Later  traditions  supposed  be- 
tween the  Holy  and  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies e?en  two  eortains,  with  a  space 
of  one  eubit  between  them  (Mishn. 
Tom.  ▼.  1). 

s  Ler.  XYI.  %  18, 15. 

*  Esek.  XU.  1 ;  comp.  in  general 
ch^XLag^. 

4  Eaek.  XLY.  18—20. 

•  Exod.  Zn.  2  and  notes  in  Joe.  It 
is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  that  in 
Eaek.  XL.  1,  Tishri  and  not  Kisan  is 
understood  as  "Hhe  beginning  of  the 
year"  (rasn  vma). 


•  See  p.  207. 

^  Nisan,  lar,  Sivan,  etc 

*  In  Zechariah,  Esther,  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  then  in  the  Books  of  the 
Haocabees  and  subsequent  writings; 
comp.  Tahn,  Jer.  Bosh.  Hash.  L  foL 
58  ed.  Krotosch.  (e^rs  "hs  tnrm  noo 
Vaa»);  Targ,  Sheni  Esth.  lU.  7  (nmxi 
rananp).  The  division  of  the  day  in 
hours  (frnQ  has  the  same  origin ;  the 
word  rqnf^  does  not  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament  (ezceptDan.  IV.  18,  where 
it  has  not  the  meaning  of  hour);  up 
to  the  Persian  period,  we  find  no  trace 
of  any  other  division  of  time  thai 
morning,  noon,  evehiil^',  ^aiid^  ihfil- 
night,  besides  three,. MniMatertotr, 
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accommodating  themselyes  to  east- Asiatic  customs,  they  began  to 
date  the  civil  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox^  or  the  seventh  month 
Ethanim  (Tishri*).  When  they  had  made  this  change,  they  deemed  it 
advisable  to  distinguish  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  as  a  reli- 
gious festival  or  a  ^holy  convocation";  as  such  it  was  appointed  in 
the  latest  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  under 
the  names  of  *<Day  of  Memorial"  (fm^  bi-^)  or  *<Day  of  blowing  the 
trumpet"(r9nnbi'^),anditwa8  then  simply  called  New  Year  (nj;^tMh). 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  tefiih  day  of  the  same  month  was  fixed 
for  penitence  and  self-affliction,  and  for  the  restoration  of  inward 
purity  through  Divine  forgiveness ;  for  the  number  ten  was  consid- 
ered as  hardly  less  significant  than  seven;  it  was  chosen  to  convey  that 
God's  spirit  or  power  descended  to  manifest  itself  on  earth;  and  thus 
we  must  understand  the  revelation  of  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
infliction  of  ten  Egyptian  plagues '^  Those  who  attribute  the  whole 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses,  have  ever  been  unable  to  explain  the 
disagreement  under  discussion,  and  have  asked  themselves  in  utter 
perplexity  —  How  could  Ezekiel  venture  to  blot  out  from  the  new 
theocracy  the  holiest  day  of  the  year,  and  to  substitute  for  it  two 
days  of  his  own  arbitrary  selection?  The  indignation  of  the  Babbina 
at  this  imagined  heresy  was  so  vehement^  that  they  were  anxious  to 
banish  the  Book  ofEsekiel  fr^m  the  Canon;  they  attempted  to  lower 
its  authority  by  ascribing  it  not  to  Ezekiel,  but  to  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue;  while  some  urged,  both  against  reason  and  against 
the  plain  context  of  the  passage,  that  Eaekiel  did  not  ordain  an  an- 
nual festival,  but  alluded  to  an  exceptional  ritual  performed  in  the 
time  of  Ezra ;  yet  they  finally  acquiesced  in  the  hope  that,  in  due  time, 
the  prophet  Elijah  would  harmonise  the  apparently  fatal  contradic- 
tions *  *.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Ezekiel,  a  pious  and  learned 
priest,  would  have  ignored  or  deliberately  altered  the  most  striking 
and  most  solemn  day  in  the  whole  Hebrew  year,  if  in  his  time  that 


ntght-watchet  (H'»^;^'g;  comp.  Taim, 
Berach.8*). 

•  «»^  from  me  to  open,  that  is, 
Janiurias;  oomp.  Hiercn.  Comm.  in 
£iech.  L  1,  Apad  brientalet  popnlos 
pott  coUectionem  fragom  et  toroo- 
laria,  quando  deoimae  deferebantur 
in  templom,  October  erat  primus 
mentis  et  Januariut  quartot ;  see  also 
Ideler,  Chxon.  L  432, 492,  522. 

!•  Bee  Mipra  p.  59;  oomp.  PkUo^  Be 


Beptenar.  c  23,  ^  (I  V'P*  ^^  ^^ 
OTcCac  i|CTai  dcxdxD  |i>f2vdc»  Sti  ^  ^- 
xdc  itavtlXciou 

»  Taim.  Bhabb.  \^^  (''if  it  had  not 
been  for  B.  Hananiah,  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  would  have  been  tnpprssssd, 
because  hit  wordt  contradict  thoee 
of  the  Law**);  Chagig.  13*  (toA  wpa 
Viywr  *tto);  Ifenach,  45* (vt4«  nmns 
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day  had  already  been  generally  kept  or  authoritatively  fixed :  the 
fact  that  he  knew  of  no  such  day,  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  then 
not  yet  fixed. 

Bat  he  deviates  from  the  Pentateuch  not  merely  in  the  time  of 
the  celebration :  he  prescribes  rituals  totally  different  from  those  of 
Leviiieiis.  Apparently  aiming  at  the  expiation  of  the  Temple  rather 
than  of  the  people,  he  merely  ordains,  that  the  blood  of  a  young  bul- 
lock slain  as  a  sin-offering  shall  by  the  priest  be  put  ^on  the  posts 
of  the  Sanctuary,  and  upon  the  four  comers 'of  the  ledge  of  the  altar, 
and  upon  the  posts  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  Court"  K  Is  it  necessary 
to  point  out  how  little  this  agrees  with  the  complicated,  significant, 
and  imposing  ceremonial  of  Leviticus? 

It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  certain,  that  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment is  of  later  origin  than  the  earlier  part  of  the  Babylonian  exile 
(or  B.  C.  570). 

When  the  first  colony  of  Jews  who,  by  permission  of  Cyrus, 
retomed  from  Ghaldea  under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel ,  arrived 
in  Palestine  (B.  G.  538),  we  are  told  that,  at  the  approach  of  the 
seventh  month  —  that  is,  still  the  month  Ethanim  —  they  all  as- 
sembled in  Jerusalem,  set  up  the  brazen  altar  in  its  old  place,  ^and 
offered  burnt-offerings  thereon  to  the  Lord  morning  and  evening; 
they  kept  also  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as  it  is  written,  and  offered 
the  daily  burnt-offerings  by  number  according  to  tbe  custom, . .  • 
frxMn  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  they  began  to  offer  burnt- 
offerings  to  the  Lord"*.  It  is  surely  surprising  that,  in  this  notice, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  is  neither  mentioned  nor  alluded  to':  when 
the  first  and  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  are  named,  though  the  for- 
mer evidently  not  yet  as  a  day  of  particular  distinction,  why  was 
the  intervening  tenth' day  omitted,  which,  if  celebrated  even  par- 
tially in  the  striking  manner  of  the  Law,  must  have  produced  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  the  minds  of  men  providentially  released  frx>m 
a  land  of  bondage,  and  just  restored  to  their  old  homes,  to  commence 
a  new  and  uncertain  life  full  of  struggles  and  dangers?  No  historian 
would,  at  that  peculiar  juncture,  have  failed  to  record  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Day  of  Atonement  —  if  a  celebration  of  any  kind  had 
taken  place. 

t  Eadu  XLT.  19.  Lord  that  were  oomecrated**  (ver.  S, 

2  B--«  YYT,  t    It  U'v  i^Kiini'u.'  •'iarto535i),  for  these  words 


apply  to  the  fettiralf  solemnised  af- 
>It  cannot  be  referred  to  in  the     ter  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (p*>*rsn), 
words,** And  of  all  the  festivals  of  the     thatis,  after  the  Sa>^  of  the  month. 
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In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  (B.  0.  445),  Nehe- 
miah  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  proceed  to  Judea,  about 
the  condition  of  which  he  had  heard  most  discouraging  reports,  and 
to  preside  over  the  province  as  governor,  armed  with  extensive  powers. 
When  he  had  for  some  time  exercised  his  new  functions;  when  through 
his  energy  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had  under  the  greatest  difficulties 
been  re-built  and  fortified;  when  the  most  flagrant  social  abuses 
had  been  remedied,  and  the  civil  organisation  of  the  community  been 
considerably  strengthened:  the  people  demanded,  that  Esra,  who 
zealously  assisted  the  younger  Nehemiah ,  should  read  to  them  ''the 
Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel"  ^ 
Ezra,  complying  with  this  request,  assembled  the  people  on  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month  in  an  open  place  before  one  of  the  gates, 
and  there  recited  to  them  portions  of  the  Law,  while  learned  priests 
and  Levites  explained  the  text.  'The  whole  people  wept  when  they 
heard  the  words  of  the  Law"  (ver.  9).  Why  did  they  weep?  Because 
they  had  become  aware,  that  from  ignorance  they  had  transgressed  its 
precepts;  just  as  king  Josiah  under  similar  circumstances  had  given 
vent  to  his  bitter  grief  and  vexation ^  But  they  were  told  by  their 
religious  teachers  —  'KThis  day  is  holy  to  the  Lord  your  Gk>d;  mourn 
not,  nor  weep";  and  they  were  ordered  to  celebrate  it  by  festive 
repasts,  and  by  sending  portions  to  the  poor;  "for",  said  Nehemiah, 
Hhe  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength"  (ver.  10).  On  the  following 
day,  the  reading  of  the  Law  was  continued,  and  the  people  were  in- 
structed how  to  build  and  to  adorn  booths  for  the  coming  Feast  of 
Tabernacles;  and  this  they  celebrated,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  and  the  following  seven  days,  by  sacrifices,  public  recitals  of 
the  Law,  and  convivial  rejoicing,  in  a  manner  as  it  had  not  been 
kept  "since  the  day  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun"  (vers.  13^18).  Did 
the  people  receive  no  directions  with  respect  to  the  Day  of  Aton#« 
ment,  which,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  falls  between  the  first  and 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month?  It  appears  that  they  received 
none.  The  tenth  day  of  Tishri  was  not  solemnised.  The  detailed 
account,  which  chronicles  the  events  almost  from  day  to  day,  has 
nothing  to  record  with  regard  to  the  tenth  day.  Under  such  oircum- 
stances,  the  silence  of  the  text  is  in  itself  highly  significant;  but  it 
becomes  decisive  by  the  statement  that  follows  —  ^n  the  twenty* 
fourth  day  of  this  (the  seventh)  month",  continues  the  narrativei  Hhe 
children  of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting,  and  with  sackclothii  and 
earth  upon  their  heads, . . .  and  they  stood  and  confessed  their  lins, 

«  Nehem.  Vm.  1.        •  2  KL  XXTT.  11, 19. ' 
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and  the  iniqaities  of  their  fathers;  and  they  rose  in  their  places,  and 
read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  their  Gk>d  one  fourth  part 
of  the  day,  and  another  fourth  part  they  confessed ,  and  worshipped 
the  Lord  their  God"  K  Then  the  Levites,  in  a  long  speech,  dwelt  upon 
the  untiring  love  of  Gt>d,  and  the  constant  trespasses  of  the  Hebrews, 
fix>mpthe  earliest  time  down  to  their  own  days;  and  finaUy  they 
drew  up  a  covenant  of  allegiance  to  Gk)d's  Law,  to  which  the  leading 
Jews  put  their  seals,  and  which  the  people  swore  to  obserre*.  Hence 
a  Day  of  Atonement  was  indeed  kept  in  that  memorable  year,  but  it 
was  not  the  Day  of  Atonement  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch;  for  it 
was  solemnised,  not  on  the  tenth,  but  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  month,  and  it  was  solemnised  in  a  singular  manner. 

Therefore^  it  may  be  stated  as  a  result,  that  tiie  Day  of  Atone- 
ment as  ordained  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  of  later  origin  than  Nehe- 
miah's  first  governorship  of  Judea,  or  later  than  B.  C.  440'. 


iNeb.IX.1— 8. 

s  Neh.  IX.  4— X.  32. 

*  George  (JQditche  Feste,  pp.  801, 
802),  leaning  upon  uncertain  arga- 
menti,  fixes  the  middle  of  the  exile 
at  the  date;  oomp.  also  WeehsUr  in 
Geiger's  Jfid.  Zeitschr.  TL  p.  124.  — 
There  is  no  cogent  reason  to  prove 
that  Isai.  LYIH.  8  sqq.  refers  to  a 
regular  or  annual  day  of  £Mting 
and  penitence,  still  less  to  'Hhe  Day 
of  Atonement***;  nor  was  that  chapter 
ofDeutero-Isaiahoomposed  'Hong  af- 
ter the  rebuilding  of  the  second 
Temple**;  it  belongs  inseparably  to 
the  section  oomprising  chapters  XL 
to  IiXYIy  and  written  by  the  same 
author  in  the  time  of  the  exile.  —  In 
Zechar.  YIIL  19  (oomp.  TIL  5),  it  is 
not  sUted  that  all  fast  days  shall  be 
abolished,  nor  even  that  the  lissts 
there  mentioned  were  then  already 
tspealed. — The  fourteendays*  oonse- 
eration  of  the  Temple  hy  Solomon 
in  the  seventh  month  affords  no  proof 
on  either  side ;  for  it  commenced  only 
on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (in^ 
1  KL  Ym.  2,  es),  that  is,  mfler  the 
tenth  of  the  month:  therefore,  the 
supposition  of  Babbi  Jochanan  that 


the  Hebrews  exceptionally  omitted 
the  celebration  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment in  thatyear,  is  gratuitous  {Tttbrn. 
Hoed  Kat.  9*).  —  These  remarks  ob- 
viate possible  objections  to  our  re- 
sults. —  The  arguments,  or  rather 
assertions,  of  BUir  against  the  late 
origin  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  are 
extremely  weak  (8ymb.n.  695—698) ; 
he  observes  truly,  ''Nothing  is  so  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  all  the 
chief  parts  of  public  worship  as  that 
festival** :  all  the  chief  parts  of  public 
worship,  and  the  organisation  of  the 
hierarchy  are  indeed  of  eqoally  late 
origin.  Hovers  (Phoen.  L  868)  dog- 
matically contends,  that  *Hhe  rites  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  belong  to  the 
time  of  Hoses  as  indisputably  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  Pentateuch**; 
but  he  is  biassed  in  his  arguments, 
for  he  vainly  strives  to  identiiy  Asa* 
sel  and  Typhon,  and  to  prove  that 
both  imply  rsnmants  of  the  oldFhoe* 
nicianHoloch  worship;  andhSithers* 
fore,  refers  the  16^  diapter  to  early 
Egyptian  influenoe  (see  notes  on 
XYI.  6—10).  —  Knobel  (Lev.  p.  487) 
admits,  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  before  the  exile 
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We  may  now  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment down  to  its  final  and  permanent  introduction. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  Hebrews, 
mainly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  hsd,  except  the  Sabbath 
and  the  Newmoon,  no  other  festivals  than  those  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  that  is,  they  had  virtually  none  but  harvest  festi- 
vals. Three  such  celebrations  were  naturslly  suggested  by  the  cli- 
mate of  Palestine  —  st  the  beginning  of  the  corn-harvest,  at  its 
completion ,  and  at  the  ingathering  of  grapes  and  other  fruits;  they 
were  appropriately  designated  by  the  corresponding  names  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Ears  of  Com '  ^^  the  Feast  of  the  Harvest  or  of  the  First- 
fruits '',  and  the  Feast  of  Ingathering^^;  and  as  the  latter  marked 
the  termination  of  the  agricultural  year  with  all  its  labours,  hopes, 
and  results,  it  was  described  as  being  solemnised  ''at  the  end"  or 
*<at  the  revolution  of  the  year"'^  The  Israelites  kept  these  festi- 
vals chiefly  with  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude,  not  unmixed  with 
awe  of  that  Power ,  in  whose  hands  are  plenty  and  famine.  They 
presented,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  firstfruits,  Utank-^fferings  and 
holocausts.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  every  member  of 
the  community  celebrated  all  the  three  festivals  at  the  common  Sanc- 
tuary ;  as  a  rule,  each  family  seems  to  have  visited  the  Tabernacle  onoe 
a  year,  probably  at  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest  or  the  vintage,  and 
then  to  have  offered  up  sacrifices  and  gifts,  vows  and  prayers^** 

When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Hebrews  developed  and  fixed 
their  historical  traditions,  which  they  dated  back,  as  much  as  feasible, 
to  the  age  of  Moses,  they  were  anxious  to  connect  them  with  the  three 
great  agricultural  holidays,  the  regular  recurrence  of  which  seemed 
particularly  fitted  to  perpetuate  their  remembrance.   The  great  ver- 


eannot  be  proved,  bat  h«  adds  vague- 
ly, that  it  may  yet  ^^essentially**  have 
been  fixed  by  Hofes,  bot  wat,  like 
the  ordinances  concerning  facrifieei 
and  priesthood,  never  observed  f  Uow, 
in  support  of  this  view,  "the  age  of 
the  Elohist**,  to  whom  Knobel  attri- 
butes the  16^  chapter,  can  be  urged, 
is  indeed  surprising  (oomp.  also  ibid, 
pp.  529  $qq^  541). 

i>  STr^  ^"  f  comp.  Exod.  XIII.  4 ; 
XXin.75;  XXXIV.  18;  Dent.  XVI. 
1 ;  see  infra  p.  274,  note  4. 

«*  'PiC^  -^s  ~??T  sn,  Ex.  XXIIT 
16;  XXXIV.  22;  oomp.  Lev.  XXIIL 


10, s-r^r:  C-;  Num.  XXVHI.  26;  la- 
ter also  called  r*xjr.  ;n.  Festival  of 
Conclusion,  see  Comm.  on  Exod. 
pp.  453 ,  455 ;  comp.  S,  Cassel^  Aze- 
reth,  in  Sonem  Part  I. 

"  r-cjer  i-j,  Exod.  XXm.  16; 
XXXIV.  22. 

>»  Exud.  XXm.  16  {rvor.  no^); 
XXXIV.  22  (nnjn  r|7P).  —  Tm>  an- 
nual agricultural  festivals  were  com- 
mon amongst  most  ancient  nations 
and  tribes  (compare  AnoM,  Ltvit. 
pp.  533,  534). 

i«  1  Sam.  L  3,  21;  comp.  XX.  6; 
1  Ki.  XIL  32,  33. 

T 
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nal  festiyal  waB  the  first  to  be  thus  enriched  in  meaning  and  import; 
it  became  the  great  anniyersarj  of  the  release  from  Egyptian  thral- 
dom, the  Feast  of  Passover^,  or  the  Feast  of  unleavened  Cakes', 
which  names  themselyes  were  meant  to  recall  remarkable  incidents 
of  that  miraculous  deliverance.  It  received  those  additions  at  an 
early  time  for  various  reasons.  The  btgwnmg  of  the  corn-harvest' 
is,  especially  in  a  country  of  such  varied  conformation  and  climate 
as  Palestine,  not  sufficiently  marked  and  uniform  to  serve  as  a  suit- 
able epoch;  nor  is  it  in  itself  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  or  a  guaran- 
tee of  abundance,  as  many  anxious  weeks  follow  till  the  final  inga- 
thering of  the  crops.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  surprising,  that  the  histo- 
rical significance  of  the  festival  should  soon  have  outweighed  its  ori- 
ginal or  agricultural  object,  and  that  the  names  with  which  it  is  de- 
scribed refer  more  distinctly  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  ^  Yet  the 
offering  of  a  firstfruit  sheaf  of  barley  (*m^)  tended  to  preserve  its  pri- 
mitive character  in  constant  remembrance;  it  was  occasionally  even 
considered  as  a  separate  celebration  apart  from  the  Pesach  and 
from  the  Feast  of  unleavened  Cakes ;  and  it  may  have  imparted  to 
Passover  the  name  of  Feast  of  the  Sheaf  (*^o^  V})  *• 

It  appears  that  the  Hebrew  legislator  found  no  historical  event 
to  be  fitly  grafted  upon  the  second  great  agricultural  festival,  ihe 
Feast  of  Harvest.  This  is  in  itself  so  important  and  so  clearly  de- 
fined that  it  seemed  to  require  no  additional  support;  it  was  also 
termed  Feast  of  Weeks*,  a  name  helping  to  prevent  the  obliteration 
of  Passover  as  that  agricultural  festival  from  which  the  seven  weeks 
down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest  were  counted*  Yet  Jewish 
tradition,  everywhere  working  out  the  Biblical  notions,  believed 
there  was  reason  to  assume  that  the  Feast  of  Harvest  coincided 
with  the  day  of  revelation  on  ILount  Sinai,  and  thus  established  in  this 
instance  also  a  union  of  the  natural  and  historical  element,  which 


1  n^r  jrr,  Exod.  XXXTT.  25. 

^rrwfn  s3,£zodjaUILl5;XXZiy. 
18;I>«ut.XVL  16;Lev.XXI]I.6. 

>  Beat.  XVX  9,  nepa  vtm  Wn. 

^  The  term  sraim  an  does  not  even 
oceor  in  the  Old  Testament;  whether 
the  word  n^  points  to  some  eotmio 
origin  ofPassover,becaase  celebrated 
at  the  Temal  equinox,  when  the  sun 
'^passes  OTsr"  into  the  sign  of  Aries, 
must  be  left  undecided;  such  origin 
can  oertainly  not  be  traced  in  the 


Pentateuch  (see  Oomm.  on  Ezod. 
p.  184):  the  term  ftia^nfpia  ''the 
crossing  or  passing  orer^  (PhU,  La- 
culL  24X  which  is  used  by  Philo  (Yit. 
Mof.  nL  29;  De  Bepten.  oc  2, 18), 
Ensebius  (Hist.  Ecoles.  YH.  82),  and 
others,  is  simply  a  translation  of  n^. 

*  Comp.  FkUo^  De  Septenar.  cc. 
18—20. 

•  tT9^  sn,  Ezod.  XXXIV.  22 ;  Beat. 
XYL  9,  16. 
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-was  the  more  desirable  at  a  time  when,  by  the  diBpersion  of  the 
Jews,  the  former  had  entirely  ceased  to  be  applicable \ 

With  regard  to  the  third  great  festiyal ,  the  process  of  amalga- 
mation, though  very  slow,  was  yet  accomplished  in  the  Biblical  times. 
In  Deuteronomy,  that  festival  is  designated,  not  as  in  the  older  code 
of  Exodus,  as  ''Feast  of  Ingathering",  but  as  ''Feast  of  Tabernacles"*; 
but  it  had  evidently  still  its  former  meaning  and  none  else,  for  it  is 
explicitly  described  as  being  celebrated  "when  the  com  and  the  wine 
are  gathered  in"*,  which  words  correspond  to  "the  end"  or  "the  revo- 
lution" of  the  year;  it  was  probably  "the  festival"  pur  excelUnce  (2inn), 
as  it  took  place  when  all  the  labours  of  the  year  were  completed  and 
all  its  rewards  secured**.  However,  the  new  name,  which  is  used  in 
all  the  later  historical  Books  *S  points  at  least  to  a  new  ceremony 
that  had  in  the  mean  time  been  introduced  —  that  of  dwelling  during 
the  days  of  the  festival  in  slight  booths  or  tabernacles,  temporarily 
constructed  from  the  branches  of  thick  or  large-leaved  trees,  such 
as  the  myrtle,  the  palm-  and  the  olive-tree**.  The  custom  arose 
probably  out  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  under  which  the  fruit  is 
usually  collected  in  vine-yards  and  olive-groves ;  and  the  wealth  and 
liberality  of  nature,  to  which  man  owes  his  sustenance,  could  not 
have  been  more  suitably  represented  or  acknowledged.  But  the  new 
name  and  the  new  custom  suggested  a  welcome  historical  meaning 
of  the  festival:  in  Leviticus,  all  native  Israelites  are  earnestly  com- 
manded to  live  in  tabernacles  during  seven  days;  and  it  is  in  Levi- 
ticus that  this  reason  is  for  the  first  time  assigned  —  "that  your 
generations  may  know,  that  I  caused  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in 
tabernacles  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  *  *.  How- 
ever, both  this  reason  and  the  precise  law  concerning  the  various  vege- 
table productions  to  be  employed  on  the  Festival  *\  originated  many 
generations  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  exile; 
for  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  such  a  law  was  hardly  known,  and  the 
practice  differed  from  that  prescribed  in  Leviticus'*. 


Y  Oomp.  Jfoin.  Hor.  Kev.  IIL  49. 

•  n^^  X3,DeQt.  XYL  18;  PkUOt  I>« 
Beptenar.  ee.  S,  S4,  t)  x  Av  exi^vd^  iopi^ 
or  simply  0xi]vaL 

tf  Comp.  1  Ki«  Xn.  83,  88. 
"  2Cbr.  YIIL18;  Ezra  in.4;  Zech. 
XIV.  16,  18,  19. 
«s  Comp.  Neh.  TIIL  15. 
«»  Lev.  XXHL  42.  48. 


i«  Lev.  ^UI.  40. 

»  Comp.  Keh.y  UL  15:  three  of  t lie 
trees  there  named  do  not  ooear  in 
Leviticus,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  two  productions  not  meaUooed 
in  that  passage  of  Nehemiah;  the 
concloding  word  of  the  verse  av<|| 
•*af  is  writun**  or  "pretcHbed**,  via. 
in  the  Law,  is  very  strange,  since 
we  And  in  no  part  of  the  Law  a  pre* 
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Bat  simultaneoaaly  with  the  historical ;  the  inward  and  spin- 
tual  expansion  of  the  Hebrew  festivals  was  worked  out.     This  ex- 
pansion was  the  fimit  of  that  growing  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of 
nian,  and  of  his  need  of  expiation  before  a  holy  and  perfect   Gk>d, 
which  is  the  main  attribute  of  a  pious  frame  of  mind,  and  which, 
if  manifested  with  earnestness  and  purity  of  purpose,  invariably 
indicates*  the  last  and  highest  stage  of  religious  life.      We  have 
on  previous  occasions  attempted  to  describe  this  feeling  of  moral 
dependence  and  self-humiliation,  as  evinced  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  especially  in  the  Pentateuch  > ;  it  was  naturally  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  the  misfortunes  and  struggles  of  the  exile,  which 
the  guilty  and  remorseful  conscience  of  the  nation  readily  attributed 
to  past  iniquities';  and  it  gave  rise  to  the sin'O/ferings,  the  latest  deve- 
lopment of  the  noblest  class  of  sacrifices,  those  of  expiation.   As  these 
grew  in  depth  and  popularity,  they  were  associated  with  all  festive  and 
solemn  days,  and  were  superadded  to  the  older  holocausts  and  thank- 
offerings '•    They  could  not,  before  the  Babylonian  exile,  have  been 
invested  with  the  minute  ceremonials  and  the  subtle  gpnkdations  spe- 
cified in  Leviticus^,  as  we  have  before  proved;  in  the  first  Temple, 
they  could  not  have  been  presented  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
levitical  legislator,  because  that  Temple  had  no  curtain'  against 
which  the  blood  could  be  sprinkled*;  in  fact,  they  attained  their 
highest  and  final  form  only  during  the  time  of  Zerubbabel's  Temple. 
And  the  crowning  stone  of  that  religious  edifice,  which  demanded 
the  incessant  labour  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was  the  Day 
of  Atonement  as  instituted  in  Leviticus.  It  combined,  as  in  one  fo- 
cus, all  the  scattered  rays  of  spiritualism  which  in  successive  pe- 
riods had  helped  to  dispel  superstition  and  frivolity ;  and  it  kindled 
a  flame  of  devotion  which,  if  rightly  directed,  might  well  cleanse  the 
heart  frx>m  egotism  and  pride,  and  raise  the  mind  from  worldliness 
to  a  yeanling  after  light  and  truth. 


I 

f 
ft 


cept  identical  with  that  of  Nehemiah 

—  a  difBcolty  which  wOl  be  dit- 

CQflted  in  the  notes  on  XXm.  40.  On 

the  three  harvest  fettivali  in  general 

see  Comm.  on  £zod«  pp.  458,  459. 

t  See  Comm.  on  Lerit.  L  pp.8, 

249^251,  495,  498;  comp.  alto  Ft. 

ZXX1X.9;LXY.4;  CULSs^.i'Brov. 
XX.  9. 

s  Comp.£zFay.  12;  YIIL  8, 7;  IX. 

8  Mfq.;  X.  1  $qq.;  Keh.  I.  8,  7;  Ym. 


2;  IX.  18-<37  ;  X.  32  sgg.;  XIU.  18; 
Zecbar.  I.  2—8;  Tob.  III.  3  sgq.; 
Prayer  of  Axar.  vers.  5  sgg, ;  Judith 
Vn.  28 ;  Bar.  1. 13, 1 7—22 ;  lU.  1  tqq. ; 
MisMi.  Taan.  IL 1 ;  Tom.  Till.  9; etc 

s  See  Num.  XXYin  and  XXIX. 

*  Comp.  especiaUy  ohapt.  lY  and 
notes  in  loc. 

'  See  supra^  p.  287. 

•  Comp.  Lev.  lY.  8, 17. 
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Thus  the  vast  oircle  was  compleied :  the  festivals  of  the  Hebrews, 
like  nearly  all  their  institutions ,  had  passed  through  three  distinct 
phases  —  the  natural  or  cosmic,  the  historical  or  commemoratiye, 
and  the  ethical  or  spiritual  — ,  and  they  were  by  this  process  more 
and  more  enlarged,  enriched,  and  refined*  It  is  remarkable,  that  we 
are  able  to  trace  those  three  phases  in  the  preserved  fragments  of 
Hebrew  literature,  and,  what  is  even  more  interesting,  that  we  can 
trace  them  in  the  Pentateuch  itself. 

The  ''Book  of  the  Covenant"  in  Exodus^,  which  embodies  the 
most  important  of  the  civil  and  religious  laws,  mentions,  besides  the 
Sabbath,  only  the  agricultural  festivals*  —  ''three  times  thou  shalt 
celebrate  a  feast  to  Me  in  the  year",  and  "three  times  in  the  year  all  thy 
males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord  OrodP;  two  of  them  are  simply  de- 
sctibed  as  relating  to  husbandry,  vis.  the  Feast  of  Harvest  (*>*^s^  yn) 
and  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  (cpo^  :in),  while  Passover,  though  stated 
to  take  place  in  the  month  of  "the  green  ears  of  com"  (3*^3^  ^^)f 
is  already  designated  as  the  Feast  of  unleavened  Cakes  (rrixan  ^n),  in 
reference  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt*,  No  distinct  directions  are  given 
with  respect  to  the  time  and  mode  of  celebration,  except  that  the 
Feast  of  Ingathering  is  to  be  kept  "at  the  end  of  the  year",  "when 
thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  thy  field" ;  and  that,  with 
r^^ard  to  Passover,  aUusion  is  made  to  a  previous  injunction'*. 

At  the  renewal  of  the  Covenant  after  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  the  same  principles  are  maintained*':  three  festivals  are  com* 
manded;  all  the  laws  are  coupled  with  agriculture  and  its  produce; 
even  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath  it  is  observed ,  "in  the  time  of 
ploughing  and  of  reaping  thou4ihalt  rest";  the  names  are  the  same 
as  before ,  except  that  the  Feast  of  Harvest  is  called  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  (nter  yn)  indicating  its  connection  with  Passover*',  and 
that  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  is  said  to  be  kept  at  "the  revolution  of 
the  year"  (rtj^  r^^)*  which  is  synonymous  with  "the  end  of  the 
year".  Detailed  injunctions  are  wanting,  as  in  the  preceding  or- 
dinance. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  preserves  essentially  the  same  point 
of  view  1  *•  It  amplifies,  rather  than  extends,  the  older  statements.  It  ii 
more  fluent  in  language  and  more  regular  in  arrangement,  as  may  be 


f  Ch.  XX.    19— XXm.  89; 
Oomm.  on  Ezod.  pp.  876  sqq. 

•  Ezod.  ZXm.  14—17. 

*  Bee  Mf/Ttf,  p.  874. 


M  Ezod.  XXm.  15  (TT^ 
comp.  XIL  15  sgq^  39 ;  Xm.  8). 
ti  Ezod.  XXXIY.  18,  21—28. 
t<  See  M/ra,  p.  274. 
"  Dent  XVL  1—17. 
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expected  from  the  literary  advancement  of  the  time ;  but  it  supplies  no 
new  materials.  It  attempts  a  fdller  description  and  a  kind  of  system; 
yet  it  knows  no  other  than  the  three  time-honoured  agricultural 
festirals.  It  brings  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  into  closer  and 
more  direct  alliance  with  the  national  Sanctuary,  or  Hhe  place  which 
the  Lord  chooses  to  let  His  name  dwell  there"  > ;  but  it  assigns  to  them 
no  higher  meaning  and  gives  no  additional  reason«  It  insists  upon  offer* 
ings  and  free-will  gifts  to  be  presented  in  the  House  of  God;  but  it 
appoints  them  to  be  used  for  social  and  charitable,  rather  than  purely 
religious  purposes'.  As  regards  the  names,  there  is  but  this  dif- 
ference that  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  is  termed  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (rviatp  :tfn),  but  this  new  name  involves  no  change  of  meaning 
in  the  festival  itself  ^ 

In  the  middle  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  —  Leviticus  and  Num- 
bers —  we  enter  upon  an  entirely  distinct  phase.  In  those  Books 
the  festivals  appear  in  their  complete  and  final  extension.  We  find 
in  two  passages  a  well-digested  survey  of  all  the  sacred  days  in  the 
year,  together  with  a  statement  of  their  origin,  their  nature,  and  their 
mode  of  celebration  by  means  of  sacrifices  and  other  rites  * ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  special  description  is  given  of  one  day  of  peculiar  sanc- 
tity K  Besides  the  Sabbath  and  the  New-moon,  the  three  ancient  agri- 
cultural festivals  are  introduced ;  with  respect  to  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles, a  historical  is  coupled  with  the  natural  reason  —  because 

• 

the  Israelites  dwelt  in  booths  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert ; 
and  in  all  instances ,  sin-offerings  are  added  to  the  older  holocausts. 
Then  for  the  first  time  mention  is  made  of  two  new  festivals  —  Hhe 
Day  of  blowing  the  Trumpet"  (rqp^  tir^)  or  "a  Memorial  of  blowing 
the  Trumpet"  (lytii  yn^))  to  be  kept,  as  a  day  of  rest  ()V>99)  iind 
of  ho)y  convocation,  on  the  first  of  the  seventh  month*,  and  *the 
Day  of  Atonement"  (vy^  w)  set  apart  for  the  most  perfect  rest 
(TT^  P^yt  for  fasting,  and  the  expiation  of  sins  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  High-priest*.  The  dignity  and  position  in  which 
this  functionary  here  appears,  and  the  rigid  distinction  made  be- 
tween ^'priests"  and  "Levites",  which  is  not  yet  known  to  the  Deu- 


t  Deut.  XYL  2, 6,  7, 11, 15, 16.  *  In  Ezod.  XXX.  10  alM>,  the  Day 

'  Comp.  vers.  10, 11, 14 — 17.  of  Atonement  it  mentioned  or  rather 

*  See  iupra  p.  875.  pre-tuppoted,  "And  Aaron  shall  make 

*  Comp.   Lev.  XXm  and  Kom.  an  atonement  upon  its  boms  once 
XXVIIL  XXIX.  in  a  year  with  the  blood  of  the  sin- 

'  Lev.  XYL  offering  of  atonement ;  once  in  the 

*  Lev.  XXUL  84 ;  Nam.  XXTX.  1.  year  shall  he  make  atonement  upon 
^  Lev.  XYL  81 ;  XXITI.  82.  it  throoghont  your  generations;  it 
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teronomist*,  bespeak,  like  the  sin-offerings ,  the  very  late  origin  of 
the  whole  ceremonial  ^^ 

Yet  the  introduction  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  can  easily  be 
understood ;  for  it  is  essentially  the  institution  of  sin-offerings  con- 
centrated and  intensified;  days  of  general  fasting  and  penitence 
were  in  all  periods  proclaimed  on  particular  occasions,  whether  of 
public  danger,  misfortune,  or  guilt ^^;  and  at  least  four  such  days 
were,  from  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  kept  as  regular  anniversaries, 
in  mournful  remembrance  of  the  siege,  the  capture,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem ,  and  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  last  remnant  of 
independent  nationality  ^ '. 

But  how  can  we  account  for  the  origin,  and  explain,  the  meaning 
of  the  ''Day  of  blowing  the  Trumpet",  which  both  in  Leviticus  and 
Numbers  is  so  obscurely  alluded  to,  that  it  almost  appears  a^  if 


is  most  holy  to  the  Lord**;  but  the 
section  of  which  that  verse  forma  a 
part  (XXX.  1 — 10),  and  which  clearly 
stands  in  a  wroug  place  (since  it 
ought  to  conclude  ch.  XXY),  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  very  late  in- 
terpolation, 
f  See  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  pp.598 — 600. 

10  See  on  the  very  gradual  rise  of 
the  offioe  of  High-priesthood,  L  c 
pp.  631 — 633. 

*i  Oomp.  Judg.  XX.  26;  1  8am.  YIL 
6;  XXXL  13;  1  Ki.  XXL  9,  12;  Jer. 
XXXVI.  6,  9;  Joel.  I.  14;  H.  12,  15; 
Esth.  lY.  3,  16,  17;  Ezra  VIU.  21; 
Keh.  IX.  1;  2  Cbr.  XX.  3;  1  Mace 
m.  47;  Judith  IV.  9,  13;  see  also 
2  Bam.  L  12;  XU.  16;  lKi.XXL27; 
Isai«  Lym.  3;  Jer.  XIY.  12;  Jon. 
m.  5,  7;  Ps.  XXXV.  13;  LXIX.  11; 
dX.  24;  Ecr.  IX,  5;  X.  6 ;  Neb.  I.  4 ; 
lChrJLl2;  JudithyiU.6;  iffiAii.Taan. 
1.4—7;  7ViAw.Taan.26^;lIatth.IX.14; 
Luke  IL37 ;  XYIIL  12.  The  Essenes 
fasted  during  three,  nay  often  daring 
six  successive  days  (PAUo,  Yit.  Cont. 
c.  4).  Justinus  (XXXYI.  3),  in  the  con- 
Aised  account  he  gives  of  the  Jews,  ob- 
serves, that  they  fast  every  Sabbath 
(septimum  diem  .  •  •  in  omne  aevnm 
J4unio  sacrarit);  which  Jewish  tra- 


dition expressly  forbids  (Mishn.  Taan. 
n.  10;  comp.  Judith  YIH.  6;  Mar- 
Hal,  lY.  IV.  7;  Sueton,  Aug.  76).  In 
Ezod.  XXXIY.  28,  and  in  Hatth.  lY. 
2  and  Luke  lY.  2  (the  40  days  of  Ho- 
ses on  Mount  Sinai,  and  of  Christ  in 
the  desert),  no  proper  or  ordinary 
fisting  is  meant;  nor  in  1  Sam.  1.7,8. 
>*  Yis.  (1.)  In  the  fourth  month  (on 
the  ninth  day,  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken;  Jer.  XXXIX.  2;  LIL  6,  7; 
Zech.  Ym.  19;  later  changed  to  the 
seventeenth  day,  the  supposed  date  of 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Titos; 
comp.  Talm,  Taan.  26);  (2.)  In  the 
fifth  month  (on  the  seventh  or  tenth 
day,  when  Jerusalem  was  humt  and 
destroyed;  2  Ki.  XXY.  8—10;  Jer. 
Ln.  12—14;  Zech.  YIL  5;  YIIL  19; 
later  changed  to  the  ninth,the  alleged 
day  of  the  destruction  of  Jems,  by 
Titos ;  oomp.  Jos.  B.  J.  YL  vm.  1, 5) ; 
(3.)  In  the  sevenlh  month  (Zech.  IL 
ec ;  according  to  tradition  the  third 
day ;  see  Tahm.  Bosh  Hash.  18^;  when 
the  Jewish  governor  Oedaliah  was 
murdered,  2  Ki.  XXY.  25;  Jer.  XLL 
1 ;  Taim.  L  c);  and  (4.)  In  the  i€mih 
month  (on  the  tenth  day,  when  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  coomienced ;  2  KL 
XXY.  1;  Jer.  XXXIX.  1;  LII.  4i 
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its  origin  and  its  meaning  had  been  intentionally  veiled  ^?  We  may 
answer  these  questions  with  some  distinctness.  From  the  preceding 
dadnotioiiB  it  cannot  be  doabtful|  that  that  festival  was  instituted  in 
the  posi^Babylonian  time.  *Now,  when  the  Jews,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Persian' rule,  returned  from  the  captivity,  they  so  far 
conformed 'to  east«Asiatic  customs  that  they  began  the  year,  not  as 
beftnre^  with  the  spring  or  the  first  month  (Nisan),  but  with  the  au- 
tumn'olr  wBventh  month  (Tishri,  p.  268).  This  change  was  carried  out 
gradually  and  with  some  difficulty',  since  it  stood  in  direct  opposition 
to  a  distinct  command  of  the  Pentateuch'.  But  when  it  was  once 
adopted y  the  fiifst  day  of  that  month,  or  the  New-year's  day,  was 
deemed  to  require  some  striking  solemnity,  and  was,  therefore,  raised 
into  a  festival,  just  as  Ezekiel,  considerably  more  than  a  century 
before,  when  Kisan  was  still  the  beginning  of  the  year,  proposed  a 
holy  festival  on  the  first  and  seventh  day  of  that  month  ^.  A  kind  of 
historical  support  for  this  new  institution  may  have  been  found  in  the 
memorable  meeting,  held  on  that  day  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah|  when  the  former  read  the  Law  to  the  people ,  and  exhorted 
them  to  piety  and  rectitude  ^  Nor  is  it  impossible,  that  the  desire 
of  having  J^^tfft  days  of  holy  convocation  during  the  year*,  facilitated 
the.  introduction  of  an  additional  festival  completing  that  number 


1* 


1,  2;  Zech.  YIIL  19; 
TViAr.  L  c).  It  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  these  ^Mt-dayt  wereeitab- 
liihed 'Simultaneously  with  the  Day 
of  Atonement**  (so  George^  L  c  p.  294). 
t  Oomp.Lev.XXIIL  23^25;  Num. 


s  It  took  deeper  root  when  the 
Jews,  in  eommoa  with  all  Syrians, 
adhered  to  the  Beleueidic  era  (B.  0. 
812,  rfnuo  po  aera  contraetuum), 
which  also  eommeneed  about  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  which  the 
Jews  prseenred  tiU  about  A.  C.  1000, 
when  it  gave  way  to  the  present  era 
of  the  Creation  of  the  Worid.  Tet 
even  in  the  first  Book  of  the  ICacca- 
bees,  the  years  still  oonunenoe  with 
Nisan,  though  in  the  second  Book 
with  TishrL  The  months  also  are, 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and 
even  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees, 
counted  from  Hisan  (comp.  1  Xacc. 


IV.  52;  Z.  21;  2  Kacc  XY.  Se).  But 
Philo  (De  Septenar.  c  19)  detcribet 
Nisan  as  "the  seventh  month  both 
in  number  and  order,  according  to 
the  rsTolntions  of  the  sun,  but  the 
first  in  power"  (ip6o|jioc  . . .  dpid|i.f 
Tt  «al  Td(ti  xaxd  t^v  i^Xiaxiv  x6xXov, 
Suvd|&ci  irpAxoc) ;  and  Josephus  (Ant. 
L  nx.  8)  calls  the  second  month  when 
the  Deluge  began  (Oen.  VL  11)  Mar- 
cheshvan,  and  counts,  therefore,  from 
Tishri,  but  he  may  hare  done  this 
with  respect  to  events  before  the 
exodus,  in  reference  to  Exod.  XTI.  2. 

>  Exod.  Xn.  2;  see  notes  in  loc 

«Esek.  XLY.  18—20;  see  ss^pre 
p.  288. 

*  Keh.YIlLlJf7.;  see  S¥jira  p.  271 ; 
comp.  also  Esra  UL  1  «fg. 

*  Vis.  2  on  Passover,  1  on  Pente- 
eost|  2  on  Tabernacles,  1  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  1  onHew*year. 
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vhich  the  Hebrews  almost  uniformly  associated  with  their  reli- 
gious ordinances  7.  The  nature  and  import  of  the  New-year's  day 
were  readily  fixed.  The  commencement  of  a  fresh  period,  with  all  the 
uncertainties  it  shrouds,  with  all  the  trials  it  may  possibly  have  in 
store,  was  apt  to  call  forth  among  a  people  like  the  Hebrews  —  so 
serious  and  so  little  sanguine,  yet  so  impressionable  and  so  easily 
awed  —  feelings  of  anxious  anticipations,  against  which  they  struggled 
with  prayer,  self-humiliation,  and  expiatory  sacrifice.  This  character 
was  given  to  the  New-year  by  Ezekiel  in  his  ideal  descriptions*, 
and  it  was  greatly  intensified  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  first 
dayof  Tishri  was  linked  with  the  tenth;  for  then  the  New-year  was 
considered  as  the  commencement,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  as  the 
culmination  of  the  penitential  season  extending  oyer  the  significant 
number  of  Un  days,  of  which  the  first  and  the  last  were  signalised 
as  particularly  momentous*. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  how  eagerly  later  Judaism 
unfolded  the  precepts  regarding  those  two  days  which ,  in  holiness 
and  solemnity,  were  raised  infinitely  above  all  other  festivals  of 
the  year>*.  With  respect  to  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Pentateuch 


7  Philo  (De  Septenar.  cc  2  sgq.) 
coonts  ten  festivals  —  "ten  being  the 
perfect  number"  (xiXcioc  dpi%\k6i)  — 
adding  to  the  five  named  in  the  pre- 
ceding note  "every  day*'  (ri\kifa  icaoa), 
the  Sabbath,  the  New-moon,  and  di- 
viding the  Pasflover  mto  three  dis- 
tinct holidays  —  "the  killing  and 
eating  of  the  paschal  lamb'*  on  the 
14tli  day  of  Niian,  the  "feast  of  un- 
leavened cakes'*  from  the  15^^  to  the 
22^4,  and  tbe  offering  of  the  first 
sheaf  (SpdYina,  *r^}f)  on  the  16t>>  day: 
but  this  separation  has  no  basis  in 
tbe  Bible.  The  n^i  and  r*:L'*jn  an  were 
indeed  originally  two  different  pha- 
ses of  Passover,  but  the  term  n^i  was 
not  long  restricted  to  the  eating  of 
tbe  paschal  lamb,  but  was  used,  like 
rmn  in,  for  tbe  entire  festival  (see 
Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  181). 

•  In  Nebem.  Yin.  9—12,  elements 
of  Joy  prevail  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  circamitancei  of  the  time: 
when  tbe  Law  was  read,  as  there 


stated,  the  first  day  of  Tishri  was 
not  yet  an  appointed  festival  (for  the 
reading  was  continued  on  the  second 
day),  though  that  fact  may  have 
helped  to  give  rise  to  its  introduction. 

*  On  the  connection  between  the 
two  days  see  Taim.  Bosh  Hash.  16^ 
I'yi  n"*«  tnrra  o-ito  '3)1  Maim.  Hor. 
Nev.  m.  43,  "New-year  is  like  a  pre- 
paration and  introduction  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement." 

!•  See  Tahm.  Bosh  Hash.and Yoma; 
Oraek  chayim  {{  581—624;  etc  In 
the  Pentateuch,  tbe  Day  of  Atone- 
ment is  not  exactly  called  "the 
greatest  of  the  festivals"  or  "the 
most  holy  of  the  holy  times",  as  Philo 
(De  Septenar.  c.  23)  observes;  the 
term  yirs?  rsa  is  also  applied  to  the 
Sabbath  (Ezod.  ZXXL  15 ;  XXXT. 
2;  Lev.  XXIIL  3),  and  to  the  Year 
of  release  (Lev.  ZXV.  4),  and  prav 
alone  to  tbe  Sabbath  (Ex.  XVL  23), 
New-year  (Lev.  XXm.  24),  Taber- 
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itself  gave  a  strong  proof  of  the  siDgnlar  importance  which  was  at*  f 

tached  to  it  very  soon  after  its  introduction;  for  it  ordained,  that  oa 
that  day  the  Hebrews  were  to  proclaim  the  year  of  jubilee  with  all  its 
privileges  and  all  its  social  changes  K  Later  tradition,  anxious  to- 
connect  so  holy.a  celebration  with  some  remarkable  event  in  Hebrew 
historyi  and  thus  to  stamp  it,  like  all  other  festivals,  as  a  comme- 
morative anniversary,  contended  that  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tishri 
that  Hoses,  after  having  atayed  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai  (for  ho 
is  supposed  to  have  gone  up  on  the  first  of  Elnl),  came  down  with 
the  second  tablets  of  the  Law,  and  announced  to  the  people  Gt>d'a 
gracious  pardon  for  their  worship  of  the  golden  calf'. 

The  Jewish  doctors  and  scribes  might  have  looked  with  just 
pride  upon  the  institution*  of  the  Day  of  Atonement^  which  testified 
to  the  vast  progress  that  had  been  made  in  religious  thought  and 
theocratic  organisation:  we  in  our  age,  who  view  it  by  the  light  of 
so  many  new  truths,  indeed  appreciate  its  spiritual  depth  and  power, 
but  we  cannot  help  being  astonished  at  finding,  even  in  so  late  a  pe* 
riod|   the  admission  of  a  pagan  element  —  the  sin-laden  goat- 
sent  into  the  wilderness  to  the  evil  demon  Azazel  —  a  fiction  of 
Persian  dualism  and  superstition,  which  almost  counterbalances  the 
value,  and  certainly  dims  the  purity,  of  the  other  features  of  the 
ritual,  and  which  should  warn  us  not  to  accept  any  intellectual  achieve- 
ment of  past  times  as  finaL   The  introduction  of  that  element  is  so 
significant  in  its  bearings  and  inferences ,  that  it  seems  desirable  to- 
examine  its  origin,  and  to  consider  the  organic  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  kindred  conceptions.  This  will  be  attempted  in  the  fol* 
treatise. 


nades  (axiii,  SS),  and  the  Year  of     on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (eomp* 
release  (XXY.  5).  Dent.  ZXXL  10). 

a  See  Ezod.  XZXIV .  27—29 ;  Pirk. 
tLev.  XXY.  •;  aee  notes  im  toe.     R.  Bliex.  c  At\  Maim.  Mor.  Ner. 
The  Year  of  rdease  (mmv)  began     IIL  43. 


R    THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ANGELS  AND  SPIRITS, 

OB 

THE  MONOTHEISM  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


Thb  idea  of  one  incorporeal  and  omnipresent  God,  ''whom  the 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  do  not  contain",  may  have  been 
fikthomed  by  some  profound  and  gifted  minds  among  the  Hebrews, 
but  it  proved  too  abstract  and  too  refined  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 
At  no  period  polytheism  lost  its  hold  upon  the  community,  and 
the  causes  and  conditions  in  which  it  rooted,  though  at  times  miti- 
gated or  modified,  never  ceased  to  operate.  Even  when  the  existence 
of  one  eternal  Deity  was  acknowledged,  a  compromise  with  paganism 
was  indispensable;  and  it  was  accomplished  by  the  mythology  of 
angels  and  spirits.  These  represented  to  the  popular  mind  the  visible 
manifestations  of  God's  power,  and  its  individual  effects  in  nature 
and  in  human  life;  they  revealed  the  Infinite  in  a  finite  form,  and 
made  it  accessible  to  external  perception ;  they  clothed  the  spirit  in 
a  material  form,  and  engaged  the  senses,  if  they  did  not  fascinate  the 
imagination.  Though  hardly  remnants  of  old  and  degraded  Hebrew 
idols ',  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  tribute  by  which  idolatry  was 
reconciled  to  Hebrew  monotheism,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  tolerate 
it.  They  were  themselves  the  mystic  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

For  according  to  the  simple  notions  of  the  Bible,  the  earth  is 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  while  heaven,  with  the  sun  and  moon  and 
the  myriads  of  stars,  is  a  canopy  over  the  earth,  and  the  abode  of  God, 
from  whence  He  descends  to  visit  the  earth*.     Whenever  He  does 


>  Comp./>elfVtfe,BibLDogmX{108.      1 ,  2, 17;  etc;  see  Comm.  on  Genes, 
s  Comp.  Oen.  m.8;  XL5, 7;  XTm.      pp.  20^26. 
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descend,  He  appears  in  bodily  shape,  or  as  an  angel.  He  and  the  an- 
gel being  identicaL  Hence  there  was  at  first  no  distinction  of  good 
and  eyil  angels;  being  all  alike  the  organs  of  God's  will,  they  were 
all  good  and  holy^;  and  they  vanished  when  they  had  fulfilled  their 
missioni  to  reappear  when  a  new  miracle  of  Divine  intercession  was 
to  be  wrought*.  In  later  timeS|  the  Hebrews  abandoned  a  child- 
like conception  which  limits  God  in  space,  and  makes  Him  cor- 
poreal almost  like  a  heathen  deity;  but.  still  desirous  to  establish 
a  personal  intercourse  between'  heaven  and  earth,  they  conceived 
Him  as  the  lord  of  angels,  whom  He  sends  in  forms  perceptible  to 
mortal  eyes,  while  He  Himself  remains  in  His  celestial  realms,  an 
unchangeable  spirit.  Thus  the  notions  concerning  angels  fiuctuated 
and  changed ;  and  a  clear  result  on  this  important  subject  can  hardly 
be  arrived  at  unless  we  distinguish  and  examine  the  literature  of 
different  periods,  namely —  (i.)the  Canonical  Books  composed  before 
the  Babylonian  exile;  (2.)  those  compiled  during  or  after  it,  together 
with  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  works  of  Fhilo  and  Josephus ;  (3.)  the 
New  Testament;  and  (4.)  the  Talmud  and  the  Babbinical  writings. 

1.    THE 'ANTE-BABYLONIAN  TIME. 

Alan  early  period,  the  belief  in  spirits  was  introduced  into  Pa- 
lestine from  eastern  Asia  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  political 
and  commercial  interchange.  We  find  the  Hebrews  at  all  epochs 
familiar  with  angels  in  nearly  all  their  varied  qualities  and  func- 
tions. The  angels  are  the  "messengers"  or  ^ervjEtnts"  or  "sons"  of 
God',  "exceedingly  awful"  in  appearance  and  wonderful  in  attributes, 
endowed  with  more  than  human  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  conspi- 
cuous for  more  than  human  righteousness  ^  Though  no  mortal  can  see 
them  without  forfeiting  his  life,  they  present  themselves  on  earth  in 
human  shape,  wrestle  with  human  beings,  or  taking  them  by  the 
hand  in  times  of  danger,  lead  them  away  in  safety  ^  They  are  there- 
fore called  "men"*;  occasionally  they  share  the  human  wants,  and 

t  See  wfra  ch.  H.  's^i  »VaB  e-iii)andXL 7(?T^rpf5)lm- 

s  See  Oomm.  on  Lev.  L  pp.  418  «^.  ply  angeli,  caniiot  easily  be  decided ; 

•  a^rtW^-n^,    B^mtct -^s^,  0^  •a^;  comp.  also  Itai.  YL  S  («:V-|V^  «qi). 

Oen.YL2,4;  JobL6;ILl;IY.18;  •Oen.ZIX.  ie;XXXIL  25. 

ZXXYin.7;  Ps.XXIX.1.;  LXXXIX.  •  irii,  xrf^^  Gen.  XTm.  8,  IS,  88 

7;  Dan.  m.  85;  etc.  (comp.  XIX.  1);  XXXn.  85  (wbers 

^  1  Sam.  XX1X.8;  8 Sam.  XIV.  17,  Targ.  Jon.has  *^a3  r^rro  ksiiVq);  Josh. 

20;XIX.88;Zech.Xn.8;comp.Oen.  Y.  IS;  Esek.  I.  5(3-tKn99n);  Zech.L 

m.  5,  88.  Whether  Oon.*L  86  (n^  8—10. 
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haying  connection  with  the  danghten  of  men,  they  become  the  pro- 
genitors of  hero-  and  giant-races^  —  to  which  notions  heathen  my^ 
thology  offers  striking  analogies*. 

They  are  sent  as  God's  representatives,  whenever  His  holy  and 
awfnl  presence  cannot  be  endured  by  sinfol  men*.  We  find  —  asoally 
as  dei  ex  maehuta — angels  who  help  and  protect  *  *,  save  and  redeem  *  \ 
and  provide  food  for  the  forlorn  and  helpless '*;  who  annonnce  re- 
markable incidents  and  disclose  the  course  of  future  events'*;  who 
console  and  comfort '  *,  advise  and  direct  '*,  and  stimulate  men  to  deeds 
of  courage  or  heroism'*;  or  who  warn  reprove,  and  punish'^.  Angels 
inspire  and  teach  prophets'*,  who  are  themselves  called  ''angels" 
or  ''messengers  of  God"'*,  like  the  priests  in  later  times**. 

Their  number  is  infinite.  They  form  the  "camp  of  God",  or  are 
"His  hosts",  "His  army"^ ',  and  "His  mighty  heroes"  *^  They  belong  to 
His  celestial  Court  or  "Council"",  and  surround  His  throne  as  His 
ministers  or  as  the  executors  of  EEis  decrees'^.   Hence  their  ordinary 


7  Gen.  YI.  2,  4  (where  that  inter- 
coarse  it  not,  as  in  later  writings,  re- 
presented as  iniquitous,  or  as  the 
'*fall  of  the  angels** ;  comp.  2  Petr.  n. 
4;  Jude  6,  7;  Testam.  Bub.  c.  5;  Hen. 
VI.2-8;  X.  11;  XU.  4;  XY.  2  197.; 
XIX.  1;  LIY.  S;  (see  also  Kuriz,  Die 
Eben  der  SOhne  Gottes  etc  1857; 
Die  Sdbne  Gtottes  in  1  Hos.  YI.  1—4 
etc.  1858);  Gen Ji:yi.l3;  XVUI.2$qq.i 
XIX.  1  s^. ;  Jodg.  YL  22;  XTTT.  6, 
16,  18,  20,  22;  comp.,  however,  tn/ra. 

*  Comp.  l/erod,  II.  143 ;  see  Prdler, 
Griech.  Myth.  II.  4—6. 

•  £xod.  XXXm.  2, 3 ;  comp.XXXII. 
34.  Hence  the  later  Babbinical  ma- 
xim Vir^  Vrs  71c  (Talm,  Shabb.  156; 
etc.),  that  is,  God  entrusts  the  wel- 
fare of  Israel  not  to  a  guardian  an- 
gel (yrs)f  bot  watches  over  it  Him- 
self; whenever  He  deviates  from  this 
rule,  He  does  so  to  punish  the  He- 
brews for  disobedience  or  other  trans- 
gressions (comp.  Taim,  Berach.  7^; 
see  im/ra). 

«•  Gen.  XXIY.  7,  40;  Ex.  XIV.  19; 
XXIU.20— 23;  XXXU.  34;  XXXIH. 
2  ;Ps.  XCI.  1,  11,  12;  comp.  Gen. 
XXXII.  2,3;  2  Ki.  VI.  17. 


n  Gen.  XLVm.  16;  Num.  XX.  16; 
Ps.  XXXIY.  8. 

"  1  Ki.  XIX.  5,  7. 

«5Gen.  XYI.  10—12;  XYm.  2; 
XIX.  1;  XXn.  16— 18;  Judg.  XIIL3. 

««  Gen.  XXL  17,  18. 

i>  Gen.  XYL  9;  XXIL  11,  12; 
XXXL  11. 

■•Judg.  VI.  11;  1  Ki.  L  15;  comp. 
Josh.  Y.  14,  15,  mm  iuub"^. 

1'  Judg  JI.1,4 ;  Y.  23 ;  Ps JUXY.5,6. 

i»  1  Ki.  Xni.  18;  2  Ki.  I.  3;  comp. 
Dan.  VIII.  16. 

1*  Isai.  XLIV.  26 ;  Hagg.  1. 13 ;  Mai. 
m,  1,  23;  Eccl.  Y.  5 ;  2  Cbr.  XXXVI. 
15,  16 ;  comp.  Isai.  XUI.  19 ;  see  also 
Midr.  Rab.  Lev.  L  1  (o-^ar:  mi*?: 
kkV«)  ;  ibid.  Num.XVI.l ;  Yalk.Shim. 
L  S  427  Lev.  init. 

>o  HaL  IL  7 ;  comp.  Midr.  Rab.  Num. 
XYI.  1  (a-^aWV  iVrw  B-:rgn). 

»  Comp.  the  later  designation  ir^c 
rvsra  *»  ''the  upper  host"  (family). 

»  Comp.  e'x^,  Isai.  XXXIH.  7; 
J33  -ri{,  Ps.  cm.  20. 

»  TC,  Ps.  LXXXIX.  8. 

2«  Gen.  XXYIIL  12;  XXXII,  2,  8; 
Deut.  XXXm.  2;  Josh.  Y.  14,  15; 
1  Ki.  XXII.  19;  2  Chr.  XYm.  18; 
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abode  is  in  heaven  >,  and  God  Himself  is  called  the ''Lord  of  Hosts'^ 
Yet  the  term  ''host  of  heaven"'  means  osnally  the  stars ^;  for  tiiese 
were,  especially  in  later  times,  looked  upon  as  a  well-organised 
army  fighting  the  battles  of  God's  favourites  ^  like  the  Fravashis 
or  tntelary  star-angels  of  the  Persians*;  or  they  were  simply  pictured 
as  living  and  sentient  beings,  like  the  Voa  Xoyixdl  of  Plato ^;  they 
shouted  and  rejoiced  when  the  world  was  created*,  and  they  were 
filled  with  dismay  when  they  beheld  the  devastation  of  the  Holy  Lan4  * ; 
they  worship  the  glory  of  God  ^  *  and  submit  to  His  decrees  ^  ^ ;  yet,  not 
being  spotless  ^^,  they  sometimes  rebel  against  His  sovereignty,  and 
refuse  to  appear  or  to  shine  at  their  appointed  times,  for  which  offen- 
ces they  are  kept  fettered  in  a  heavenly  prison^'. 

There  are  ''angels  of  peace"  (n*^xb  'p),  who  feel  pity  and  compas- 
sion, and  weep  bitterly  at  the  sight  of  desolation  and  human  misery  ^  * ; 
there  are  the  fiery  Seraphim  with  six  wings,  who  stand  round  God's 
throne  in  His  celestial  Sanctuary  (^3Vi),  ready  to  execute  His  com- 
mands, and  thus  praising  Him  in  alternating  choirs,  "Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory"  **;  and  there 
are  the  Cherubim,  symbols  of  God's  presence**,  the  ministers  of  His 


Isai.  YL  1—- 7;  Job  L  6;  H.  1 ;  comp. 
Isai.  XXIY.  21 ;  Ps.  LXXXDL  7,  S; 
OIIL  20,  21;  CXLym.  2;  Dan.  TIL 
9,  10;  Henoch  1. 9 ;  XIY.  22,  28;  XL. 
1 ;  LX.  1 ;  LXXL  8, 13;  liatth.XXyi. 
^8;  Luke  IL  18;  PAHo,  De  6omn.  L 
22  ({oapid|jioi  ioTpoic). 

t  Gen.  XXn.  11;  Judg.  XHL  20; 
comp.  Dan.  lY.  10;  Liiken.l5;XXn. 
48;  etc 

s  mnai  mrr  or 's  ■«nVii;  1  8am.  L  8, 
11;  lY.  4;  XY.  2;  2  Bam.  Y.  10;  Ps. 
LXXX.  5,  8, 15,  80;  LXXXDL  9. 

s  B-«vn  K3s;  Deut.rY.19;  Xyu.8; 
2  Ki.  XYH.  16;  XXL  8,  5;  XXm.  4, 
5 ;  Itai.  XXIY.  21  (anon  aos,  comp. 
ver.  28);  XL.  26;  Jer.  YHL  2;  XTX. 
18;  Zepb.  L  5;  Ps.  XXXTH.  6;  Neh. 
rs.  6;  comp.  Job  XXY.  5;  Matth. 
XXIY.  29  (al  6uvtf|i.tic  xdv  o6pavd>v). 

«  Comp.,  however,  1  Ki.  XXU.  19 
<2  Chr.  XYIIL  18,  Ood  siU  on  His 
throne,  and  at  His  right  side  stands 
a'nipnaaib);  Ps.  OXLYHL  2  (where 
T9fA^  and  mas  are  parallel);  Dan. 
lY.  82  (areo  Vrt,   in 


with  iirw  ""^K^);  LukeH.  18  (orpaxid 
oOp^vioc) ;  tometimet  angelt  and  stars 
are  used  promiscaootly,  as  in  Job. 
XY.  15  (where  trxm^  and  vnan  stand 
in  parallelism). 
»  Judg.  Y.  20,  trsyam  tonhi  tnavn  p 

*  Boundeheseh  c.  5;  comp.  Spiegei^ 
Avesta,  HL  p.  XXxi. 

Y  Comp.  Gesen.  Comm.  fiher  d.  Je- 
saiat,  on  XXIY.  21. 
i  Joh  XXXVilL  7,  tpa*aaio-irr  pa. 

•  Isai.  XXIY.  21,  28. 

10  Nehem.  IX.  6. 

11  Dan.  lY.  82. 

ti  Job  XXY.  15;  oomp.  XY.  15. 

i>  Henoch  XYH.  18—16;  oomp. 
Jade  18,  dotiptc  fcXavfjxai;  Job 
Xa  A  Yin.  81,  91  no^s  pwn  ^vp^n. 

«« Iiai.  XXXm.  7. 

»» Isai.  YL  1—7. 

(•Ezod.  XXY.  18—20;  XXYL  1; 
1  Ki.  YL  28— 28;  YIL  29;  therefore 
one  of  His  attributes  is  er^^n  a^, 
1  Bam.  lY.  4;  2  8am.  YL  2;  IsaL 
XXXYIL  16. 
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-power  and  will,  and  the  guardians  of  the  unapproachable  paradise  <t. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  angels  of  death  (ni^  s)  **  and  angels  of 
Tevenge  or  punishment  ^\  a  destroying  angel  {rrrvBimn  s)  who  spreads 
pestilence '*!  a  ''deceiying  angel"  who  misleads  prophets  as  a  "lying 
•spirit"'^,  and  Satan  himself  ("fbi^),  the  wily  tempter,  who  in  the  form 
of  the  serpent  enticed  the  first  couple  to  disobedience,  and  thus  robbed 
•them  of  a  deathless  existence  of  innocence  and  happiness''. 

It  would  be  unwarranted  to  distinguish  between  Hhe  established 
belief  of  the  Hebrews"  and  'popular  superstition"'';  we  have  no  means 
of  fixing  the  boundary  line  between  both;  we  must  consider  the  one 
-to  coincide  with  the  other,  or  we  should  be  obliged  to  renounce  all 
historical  enquiry.  The  belief  in  spirits  and  demons  was  not  a 
concession  made  by  educated  men  to  the  prejudices  of  the  masses, 
but  a  concession  which  all  —  the  educated  as  well  as  the  uneducated 
—  made  to  pagan  polytheism. 


2.    THE  POST-BABYLONIAN  TIME. 

When  the  Jews,  ever  open  to  foreign  influence  in  matters  of 
iaith,  lived  under  Persian  rule,  they  imbibed  among  many  other  re* 
ligious  views  of  their  masters,  especially  their  doctrines  of  angels 
and  spirits,  which,  in  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  were 
most  luxuriantly  developed.  The  old  notions  were  indeed  partially 
retained'^,  but  they  were  also  modified,  enlarged,  and  infinitely  mul* 
tiplied.  From  this  time,  the  angels,  never  again  identified  with  God, 
assume  a  greater  independence,  display  a  more  busy  activity  as  in- 
stnunents  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  appear  in  regular 
gradations  of  rank  and  dignity ;   and  some  of  them  are  specially 


17  Comp.  Ps.  Xym.  11;  Gen.  IIL 
:24 ;  see  Comm.  on  Ezod.  p.  480. 

t«  ProT.  XVL  14. 

1*  Ps.  XXXY.  ft,  6. 

>•  2  SaoL  XXIY.  16,  17;  2  Ki.  XDL 
35;  Isai.  XXXYIL  3«;  1  Chr.  XXI. 
12, 15;  2  Chr.  XXXIL  21 ;  oomp.  Sir. 
XLYin.21;  l]Cacc.YIIL41;  2Hacc. 
XT.  22 ;  8  Haoe.  YL  5. 

SI  1  Ki.  XXn.  18^22. 

*>  Qen.  in.  1  $qq.  (tee  Comm.  on 
Oen.  pp.  123,  124);  comp.  1  Sam. 
XXIX.  4;  2  SaoL  XIX.  23;  1  KL  T. 
18;  XL  14,  28,  25. 


ss  So,  f.  i.,  Cdiin,  Bibl.  Theol.  L  198, 
199;n.  73,  231;etc. 

s«  Comp.  Itai.  XXIV.  21 ;  LXIU.  9 
(s-«niiiVrj);PsJiXVIILl8;LXXVIIL 
49;  LXXXIL  1 ;  LXXXIX.  7, 8;  Cm. 
20,21;  CIX.6;  CXLYm.2;  1  Chr. 
XXL  1;  Zech.  L  8  sqq.;  III.  1—8; 
IV.4;  Xn.8;  XIV.5;  Mai.  IIL  Ij^.; 
Ban.  nL  25;  IV.  10,  14;  VIL  9,  10; 
YUI.  if;  XV.  15;  Sir.  XLV,  2;  Ba- 
mch  VL  7 ;  Song  of  Three  Holy  Chil* 
dren,  vert.  26, 27 ;  Susan,  vera.  55, 59 ; 
2  Mace  XV.  23 :  see  the  notes  tuprm 
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distinguished  by  names,  which  the  Jews  themselves  admit  ta 
have  borrowed  from  their  heathen  rulers ,  like  the  names  of  the 
months  K  The  best  and  purest  of  the  angels  possess  Divine  intel- 
ligence', and  act  as  Qt>d's  stewards  and  delegates  on  earth',  or  as 
'Wnistering  angels"  (r^ystx  c),  like  the  Persian  Jazaias  or  Izeds^. 
They  perform  by  Ood's  direction  the  work  deemed  beneath  His  great- 
ness or  holiness,  such  as  the  creation  of  sinful  men,  and  the  punish-* 
ment  of  the  wicked  which  would  not  become  the  Lord  of  mercy.  They  are 
the  mediators  and  arbiters  *  between  heaven  and  earth,  since  men,  never 
completely  purified,  must  dread  to  approach  the  Divine  presence. 
As  'interceding  angels"  ("p^  'a)  they  teach  and  guide  the  pious, 
bring  their  supplications  before  the  celestial  throne,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  all  virtuous  deeds*.  Their  chief  is  Hittron  or  lCetatron% 
corresponding  to  the  Persian  Mithra,  the  mediator  between  eternal 
light  and  eternal  darkness;  he  is  the  embodiment  of  Divine  omni- 
potence and  omnipresence*,  the  guardian  of  the  world*,  the  instructor 
of  Hoses'*,  and  the  preserver  of  the  Law,  but  also  a  terrible  avenger 
of  disobedience  and  wickedness '  *,  especially  in  his  capacity  as  su- 
preme judge  of  the  dead. 

There  are  seven  chief  or  arch-angels  created  from  the  beginning  ^% 
and  they  harmonise  with  the  Persian  Amshaspands  (Amesha^pentas), 
the  immortal  overseers  of  the  world,  conceived  in  accordance  with 
the  seven  chief  councillors  at  the  Persian  court,  who  were  the  only 
persons  privileged  to  appear  at  pleasure  before  the  great  king  ^*.  Four 
of  them,  standing  on  the  four  sides  of  God's  throne,  and  from  thence 


1  Talm.  Jcr.  Both  Hash.  I.  foL  56** 
ed.  Krototch.  (tts  ife  e^sieVcn  nrw; 
^2sc)\  Midr.  Rahh.  Oen.  XLYin.  9. 

>  Ticoiidxovoty  cpcoPcuTflU,  liirap^ot. 
4  L  e.  worthy  of  sacrifice;  oomp. 
Tatm.  Both  Hath.  24^ 

•  McoCxai  xal  ^tflUTTjToC. 

•  Comp.  Job  •yxyiTT.  23;  Zech.  I. 
12^14;  Tobit  XIL  12—15;  Pkilo,  De 
Oigant.  cc.  3,  4;  De  Plant,  c  4;  De 
Confai.  Ling,  cc  35,  36;  De  Higr. 
Abr.  cc  22, 23 ;  De  Mondo  c  3 ;  Porph. 
Abtt.  n.  38.  * 

«  Talm,  Sanh.  38^  rs-^  kd  rizz. 

•  v^ran  «^  Tahm.  Sanh.  94*. 

1*  Though  thit  office  it  attributed 


to  other  angelt  alto,  at  Michael 
(Xalk.  Shim.  L  §  940,  fol.  804  toL  2, 
■ns^r^  *h  rm  irm  s^^  Tr-rt  •»),  or 
Sagnagael  (Targ.  Jon.  on  Ezod.  m. 
2,  and  Menaeh,  fiekan.  in  loc). 

11  He  wat  tnppoted  to  be  ifttmt  by 
the  levere  and  anpardoning  angel 
who  accompanied  the  Hebrewt  in  the 
desert  inttead  of  Qod  (Ex.  XXIII.  21 ; 
Tatm.  8anh.  38^;  comp.  Jibo,  Ikkar. 
II.  28;  tee  alto  Hengitokb,  Chrittol. 
I.  pp.  239—245). 

n  s-?i5  or  D*;Sirn  L'"It?^,  Dan.  X.  13 : 
XIL  1 ;  opx^TT^^o^  ^  Thett.  lY.  16 ; 
Jude  9. 

IS  Etther  L  10,  14;  Herod.  III.  84; 
comp.  1  Ki.  X.  8;  2  Ki.  XXT.  19;  see 
Kokut,  Jud.  Angel,  pp.  21 — 23. 
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sent  forth  on  their  missionB  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  are  singled 
out  as  ''princes  of  the  angels  of  the  Divine  presence"  >  \  and  entrosted 
with  clearly  defined  duties.  They  are  not  only  the  holy  protectors 
or  watchful  ''guardians"  of  indiyiduals'*  —  the  Persian  Fervers  or 
FravaskiSf  or  human  souls  ^*  —  hut  they  are  also  the  defenders  of 
communities  and  empires ^^;  appearing,  like  the  Homeric  gods,  as 
blooming  young  men^*,  they  accompany  their  favourites ,  ICentor* 
like,  on  dangerous  voyages  to  distant  lands  '*;  and  they  come  to  assist 
the  Hebrews  or  to  terrify  their  enemies '^ 

They  usually  bear  the  names  of  Michael,  the  patron  of  Israel'^; 
Gabriel,  the  interpreter  of  visions  and  the  keeper  of  Paradise;  Uriel, 
the  Lord  of  light  and  fire  and  the  heavenly  luminaries ;  and  Baphael, 
the  great  healer' '.    Yet,  as  is  natural  in  popular  fancies  slowly,  if 


><   B'SBn   •*5»^    '^;     oomp.    Itai. 
LXm.  9. 
1ft  Oomp.  Gen.  XLYm.  16,  "ptVttn 

»•  Dan.  rV.  10,  14,  20,  prw  (oomp. 
Henoch  XIL  2, 8;  XX.  1 ,  <'the  holy 
aogelB  that  watch" ;  even  the  fallen 
angelf  are  caUed  "guardians  of 
heaven"  or  '^loly  goardiana".  Hen. 
I.  5,  10,  12,  15;  Xn.  4;  XIY.  1,8; 
XY.  9;  XYI.  1,  2;  at  the  propheU 
are  designated  n^i[  or  vrn,  Itai. 
XXL  11, 12;LIL8;  LXn.6;  Jer.  YI. 
17;  etc.);  Symm.  and  Aqoil.  ijpi^YO* 
poc;  this  became,  in  later  timet,  the 
umal  detignation  of  angelt  among 
Chrittian  writert,  and  it  partly  coin- 
cidet  in  meaning  with  Ameaha-^pen- 
tas,  that  it,  '^e  holy  onet  that  ne* 
▼er  sleep"  (comp.  Bopp^  Yergleich. 
Gram.  1 45);  *rgr  and  vnp  are  gene- 
rally conpled ;  the  7-^9  teemt  certain* 
]y  to  denote  angelt  of  higher  rank 
and  position,  and  to  form  a  heavenly 
council  (oomp.  Lengerke  on  Dan.  lY. 
10,  pp.  164—170,  176,  177). 

n  Dan.  X.  18,  20,  21 ;  AcU  XH.  15; 
EeveL  L  20;  etc.;  comp.  Eerod,  YII. 
58;  Hetiod^  Op.etDi.250«^.;  A^l^\ 
De  Dogm.  Plat.  Lib.  L  med.  (p.  155 
ed.Nitard). 

<*  Com]>.  Joi.  Ant.  Y.  vi.  2  (vtovC- 
exou  |fcOp5p2);  YHI.  2,  8  (vcav(f  xoXip 


icapairXi^toc  xal  |jiC7d>.(|>) ;  comp.Ecek. 
IX.  2;  Zech.  L  8;  Dan.  YHI.  15; 
nL21. 

»  Dan.  XH.  15  $qq,\  Tobit  HL 17; 
Y.  4,  21 ;  IX.  5;  XIL  12—19;  Witd. 
XYL20. 

>•  2  Mace.  HL  24—26,  33,  34;  X. 
29,  80;  XL  6,  8,  10;  8  Mace  YL  18; 
comp.  2  XL  YL  17. 

St  He  it  detignatedcKTis^cK  inCxpo- 
icoc,  and  it  parallel  with  the  Persian 
Yohaman/^,  "Ahora't  firtt  matter- 
piece"^  comp.  Kohmt  L  c  p.  24. 

ss  Comp.  Talm.  Tom.  23*;  Derech 
Erett  c.  4  (tect.  unn  cVv^) ;  Origen, 
in  Nam.  Hom.  XIY.  2  (officium  Ba- 
phaelitqoimedicinaepraeett);  Volk» 
wMr,  Dai  vierte  Bach  £sra,  p.  12 
(''Uriel  itt  der  Abglanz  det  Url|ch- 
tet,  dat  in  die  irditche  Kacht  leuch- 
tet'*).  Baphael  it  alto  called  W**no 
"he  who  caatet  diteate  to  ditappear" ; 
Taim.  Berach.  51*;  tee  Tobit  IL  cc; 
Zech.  HL  9;  lY.  10  (where  v?  ^  ^^^ 
to  be  changed  into  *<77  "guard iant**, 
oomp.  nL9B:rat);]>ui.Yin.  16;IX. 
21;  X.  18,21;Xn.  1;  2  £tdr.  lY.  1, 
86;  Y.  20;  4  Eidr.  lY.  1;  Y.  20;  X. 
28;  Luke L  19;  1  Thest. lY.  16;  Jade 
9;  BeveLIY.  5;  Yin.2,  8;  XIL  7; 
Henoch. DL  1;  XXL  9;  XXYIL  2; 
XXXHL  8;  XL.  2^10;  LXXY.  8, 4; 
LXXXYH.  2,  8;  XO.  21,  22;  etc.; 
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erer,  fixed  as  dogmas,  the  names  fluciuate;  for  the  latter  two  are 
promiscuously  given  as  TJxj&n  andSmxj&n*,  or  as  Baphael  andPha- 
nuel  (^Mfi)*;  or  other  archangels  besides  those  four  are  mentioned 
by  name*;  and  occasionally  no  more  than  six  are  counted,  to  whom 
Qtoi  EBmself  is  added  to  make  up  the  holy  number  of  seven  ^;  just 
as  Ormusd  is  sometimes  simply  one  of  the  seven  prince-angels  or  Am- 
shaspandS|  a  created  being  with  bodily  form,  and  an  emanation  of 
the  first  principle  of  all  things,  the  Zeruane-Akerene,  but  sometimes 
the  all-powerful  creator  of  the  universe  and  of  the  other  six  Am- 
shaspands,  and  the  revealer  of  all  heavenly  wisdom*. 

They  are  invested  with  fanciful  attributes,  by  which  they  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination,  and  by  which  they  may  be  identified.  As 
agents  of  Divine  punishment,  they  hover  between  heaven  and  earth 
holding  in  their  hand  a  drawn  sword*.  They  are  clothed  in  priestly 
linen^  ,and  girt  with  a  belt  of  the  finest  gold.  Their  body  is  like  chry- 
solite, and  their  arms  and  feet  resemble  polished  brass;  their  head  is 
surrounded  by  a  resplendent  halo,  their  face  flashes  like  lightning,  and 
the  sound  of  their  voice  and  of  their  wings  is  as  the  din  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude, or  as  the  noise  of  mighty  waters*.  They  ride  on  horseback,  in 
complete  armour  of  glittering  gold  and  precious  stones*;  or  they  dart 


oomp.  Ezek.  DL  2;  Targ.  Jan,  Gen. 
XL  7,  8;  Firk.  R.  EHez.  c  A\  Midr. 
Babb.  Ezod.  XVni.  2. 

1  Identical  with  UijAl  W^jc  and 
SuijAl  Wr*no,  /  and  n  being  inter- 
changed. 

>  Comp.  Henoch  DL  1;  X.  l;XU 
9 ;  LIT.  6 ;  LXZL  a,  9, 13;  T^lm.  Be- 
rach.51\ 

•  As  Baguel  (Wron)  and  Barakiel 
(hro^  Henoch  XZ.  4,  SX  and  others 
(4  Eedr.  lY.  SS;  Tmrg.  Jam.  Dent. 
XXXIY.e). 

^  Comp.  Eaek.  DL  2  tgq. 

*  Oomp.  iUMIr,  HeiL  Sage,  pp.3 1 5— 
317;  Sjrit^if  Zend-Avesta,  Einleit. 
p.  YIL  —  Other  names  of  angelt  oc- 
cur, at  ir755  or  ary^CPert  AreduyAoX 
the  angel  of  rain  (Tnlm,  Tom.  21^; 
Taan.  85^,  and  ^v^gfr,  the  angel  of 
hall,  who  was  anzloas  to  extingnith 
the  flames  of  the  ftimace  into  which 
the  three  friends  of  Daniel  had  been 
thrown  (Talm*  Pesach.  118*);  %0)2, 


who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burn- 
ing bosh  (Targ,  Jan.  Ex.  IIL  2),  and 
VioT^T  who,  with  Michael  and  Gabriel, 
was  engaged  at  the  death  and  burial 
of  Moses  {Midr.  Rahb.  Deut.  XL  5); 
rmy  mnd  hmtrf^  who  came  down  to  the 
earth  and  consorted  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  (iUd. ;  see  notes  on  XYL 
S— 10);  comp.  Henoch  YL  7;  LXDL 
2;  Ja/m.  Pesach.  111^;  Gitt.  SI**. 

*  1  Chr.  XXL  le,  30;  Susan.  Ters. 
55,  59;  oomp.  Nam.  XXTT.  23;  Jai. 
Ant.  yU.  xm.  3. 

7  See  Comm.on  LeT.I.pp.531, 532. 

•£sek.L7, 18;  IX.  1—8, 11; XL. 
3;  Ban.  X.  5,  8;  XIL  8,  7;  8  Mace 
YL  18;  Henoch XXXym.  4;  LTIIL 
3-8;  LXL  1;  LXXL  1;  YaOc,  Skim. 
n.  §  925;  comp.  Ps.  CIV.  2;  Matth. 
XXVm.  3;  Mark  XT.  5;  LukelL  9; 
XXIV.  4;  Acts  X.  80;  BereL  L  IS- 
IS; X.  1. 

•  2  Mace  nL  25;  X.  29;  XL  8; 
oomp.  Y.  2—4. 
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through  the  air  ^on  the  swift  wings  of  the  wind",  and  flit  unchecked 
through  the  uniyerse'^  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  their  hodily  frame 
is  purely  ethereal  or  spiritual*^;  they  see,  but  are  not  seen;  they 
require  no  food,  for  they  subsist  upon  the  radiant  beams  of  Gt>d'B 
glory,  although  they  sometimes  appear  to  take  sustenance  during  their 
earthly  missions.  They  are  exempt  from  sin  and  passion,  and  subject 
to  no  human  desire  and  temptation.  They  live  for  ever,  and  work  joy- 
fully in  unison  and  peace,  free  from  hatred  and  envy.  Imbued  with 
Ood's  light  and  truth,  they  are  initiated  into  all  knowledge  and  all 
secrets  of  the  future  l^  The  visions  ofEzekiel  describe  agile  and 
fiery  Cherubs  and  Ghajoth  (r.'i^),  and  Ophannim  (o'^s&iK),  that  is,  wheels 
of  chrysolite,  closely  following  the  movements  of  the  Cherubs  and 
Chajoth,  whose  spirit  is  in  the  wheels :  they  are  hardly  angels,  but  ra- 
ther emblematic  creatures  typifying  the  rapid  approach  of  God, 
and  enveloped  in  a  blaze  of  fire  like  bright  amber  (Vcvn),  or  like 
torches  and  the  glare  of  lightning;  they  are  provided  with  four  wings 
and  four  faces,  the  face  of  a  man,  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle ;  and  they 
possess  straight  feet  walking  onward  without  turning,  and  eyes  every- 
where, with  which  they  see  in  all  directions^'. 

Then  the  evil  spirits  also  were  considerably  multiplied,  and, 
though  at  first  mentioned  only  as  strange  and  isolated  beings,  they 
were  soon  brought  into  relation  with  established  dogmas,  and  at 
last  formed  an  essential  part  of  an  enlarged  religious  system.  They 
are  either  designated  by  the  general  terms  of  "lords"  (ctt)  '*,  "wicked 


»o  Bel  and  Drag.  36;  Avoth  Ji.  Aa- 
than  37  (-fc  -r  sV-rr  r-c:  rr-^r); 
comp.  1  Ki.  XVm.  12;  2  Ki.  II.  lt>; 
Dan.  IX.  21. 

'1  AVheiice  Josephus  calls  thtfiii 
usually  cpavTd3(i.aTa  (Ant.  I.  xx.  1 ;  V. 
VI.  2;  VIII. 2;  etc.;  ioaljJoWiNd.XVII. 
4, 16);  and  Maimonide^  (VeMid.  Ilat- 
tor.  II.  3)  attributes  to  them  h'sz  r— x 
Vss  cVj,  without  rr*r  r^;;  Cdinp.Mor. 
Kev.  I.  49. 

««  Tobit  Xn.  19;  Targ,  Jon.  Gen. 
XVUI.  8  (rVsic  --Vr  rrV  ir-);  id.  XIX. 
8;  Henoch  XV.  3  sqq.;  Mattb.  XXII. 
30 ;  Lake  XX.  36 ;  Joseph,  Ant.  I.  xi.  2 
(S4Eav  rapio/ov  ioOiivtoiv) ;  PAiio,  De 
Abrah.  c.  23  (Icpal  xal  dctat  9-joetc) ; 
De  Plant.  Ko.  c.4  ('{''•ixaiv  OCaso;  dsoi- 
lidtov);  De  Confus.  Ling.  c.  34;  De 
fiomn.  I.  22;  see  also  Jp.  H.  AaMoii 


€.37;  ra/m.Chag.  14— 16;  Bab.Mets. 
86*';  Midr.  Babb,  Gen.  XLVUI.  12 
(s-rxV^s  'S's^'S  j-r  -r  ^k),  19  (7K-: 
7VrKr);  LIII.  init.,  1;  ibid,  Exod. 
XXIIl.  2,  3 ;  ibid.  Lev.  XXIV.  3 ;  ibid. 
Kum.  XXI.  7  (s-rr:  zr.  r:-23  r-r-); 
Yaik,  Shim.  §  1071  (ad  Nehem.  IX. 
6);  Albo,  Ikkar.  II.  28.  In  WUd. 
XVI.  20  manna  is  called  '*angels* 
food** ;  and  the  Sept.  renders  in  Pa. 
LXXVill.  25  B-'-sK  cnV  by  apTov  ^i- 

«3  Ezek.  I.  4—21 ;  X.  9—17;  XLL 
18  —  20;  comp.  Pirk.  R,  Eiiez,  c.  4; 
Ta/m,  Rosh  Hash.  24^ 

>*  Jewish  writers  connect  "vi  with 
-rr,  and  explain  "spirits  whose  abodes 
are  in  deserted  places'*  (thv  cipca ; 
comp.  Jfrnekmam.  on  Lev.  XYIL  7). 
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spirits''^  "demons'*  or  "devils"  (fiaiiiovia)  —  the  Persian  Devs^  — ; 
or  they  bear  more  specific  appellations,  as  '^he-goats"  (D*^*i*9iD  or  sa- 
tyrs), whom  they  were  fiabled  to  resemble  either  in  appearance  or 
lascivionsness ;  Lilith  (n*^V«^),  supposed  to  massacre  children  which 
she  waylays  by  night;  or  Alukah  (n^br),  the  blood-sucking  female 
Vampire  lurking  in  ambush  for  lonely  travellers;  or  they  are 
introduced  as  dancing  goblins  haunting  deserts  and  dismal  soli- 
tudes, which  they  fill  with  their  wild  shrieks  and  their  ghastly 
revelries,  and  as  malignant  fiends  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices,  and 
even  by  holocausts  of  children'.  We  have  the  voluptuous  Asmo- 
deus,  later  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince  of  demons*,  famous  for  his 
relentless  jealousy,  and  yet  capable  of  being  subdued  and  chased 
back  to  his  native  wilderness*.  We  see,  above  all,  Satan  rise  to 
greater  and  more  perilous  eminence  both  with  regard  to  his  power 
and  the  diversity  of  his  functions.  While  his  name  is  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  ante-Babylonian  writings  —  though  he  is  active  at 
the  Fall  of  man  — ,  he  plays  in  later  works  a  most  important  and  an 
obtrusively  busy  part.  He  is  ''the  enemy^  par  excclUnce^  He  is  not 
only  the  canning  tempter^,  but  the  mischievous  accuser,  eager 
to  bring  men's  guilt  before  the  throne  of  God^  As  he  grows  in 
daring  and  presumption,  he  comes  forward  as  the  traducer  of  the 
High-priest  Joshna ,  and  even  ventures  to  oppose  the  angel  of  the 
Lord*.  He  is  the  ever  active  originator  of  human  sin  and  impiety^ 
and  is,  therefore,  under  the  name  of  Azazel,  included  in  the  expiato- 
ry ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  '^ 


.^ 


1  Tob.  YI.  7,  irvc6(i.aTa  rovT,pd. 

s  Sfjfi.  and  Fulg.  Deut.  XXXII.  1 7 ; 
id.  XCYI.  5;  id.  CVI.  37;  id.  Ismi. 
LZV.  11,  where  b*V>ic,  a-r«,  and  -j 
are  rendered  by  laLi[kisia,  demons 
being  considered  as  heathen  idols 
(see  imfra  sect.  in. ,  p.  801 ;  Bar.  IV. 
7;  Hen.  XIX.  1). 

s  See  Lev.  XVU.  7 ,  and  notes  iii 
loc;  Deut.  XXXII.  17;  Isai.Xin.  21 ; 
XXXIY.  14;  Ps.  CVI.  37;  2  Chr.  XI. 
15;  Sir.  XXL  27;  Bamch  IV.  7,  36; 
Henoch  XL.  7;  LXV.  6 ;  comp.  Targ, 
Ps.  Xn.  9;  Matth.  XIL  43 ;  Luke  XI. 
24;  1  Cor.  X.  20;  Bev.  IX  20;  Mai- 
mom.  Mor.NeT.  HI.  30;  see  Comm.  on 
Lev.  L  ses,  374;  mfiematm,  Keue 
Bibelstudien,  pp.  343—364. 

^  Bee  iii/rm  sect.  IV. 


»  Tob.  III.  8;  VL  14,  15 ;  VIIL  8. 

«  pftTi  everj'^hcre  with  the  article, 
eicvpt  in  1  Chr.  XXI.  1,  while  in  the 
parallel  passage  2  Sam.  XXIV.  1  rrrr 
•lands  instead  of  ^r9  (arab.  .UsuSJI, 
syr.  K:rs ,  etc.) ;  comp.  Ps.  CIX.  6. 

'  The  verb  \sv  is  usually  io  incite 
(2  Sam.  XIX.  23;  comp.  1  Chron. 
XXI.  1,  re;:);  but  it  occurs  also 
ill  the  sense  of  resisting  or  ekeeking 
(Num.  XXII.  22,  32). 

'  Job  I.  II,  where  Satan  is  by  no 
means  a  good  angel,  employed  as 
overseer  over  the  moral  conduct  of 
men;  comp.  Hrngstenb.  ChristoL  L 
35,  36. 

•  Zech.  m.  1,  2. 

>*  See  infra^  and  notes  on  XVL  S—IO*. 
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This  remarkable  advance  in  demonology  cannot  be  snrprisingi 
,if  we  consider  that  the  Persian  system  known  as  that  of  Zoroaster, 
and  centring  in  the  dualism  of  a  good  and  evil  principle  ^  \  flourished 
most,  and  attained  its  fullest  development,  just  about  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  exile.  The  Jews  were  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  partial 
adoption  of  that  system  by  their  current  views  of  saving  and  destroying 
angels ;  and  they  could  readily[familiarise  themselves  with  the  Amshaa- 
pands  and  the  Devs,  the  one  the  creatures  of  the  beneficent  Ormuxd 
(Ahuramazda)|  the  others  those  of  the  pernicious  Ahriman  (Agro- 
mainyus).  Now  we  find  this  heathen  dualism  nowhere  expressed 
with  greater  plainness  than  where  we  should  least  expect  it  —  in 
the  ordinances  regarding  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  enjoin,  that 
^Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and 
the  other  lot  for  Azazel"^^  '^he  Lord"  and  '^Azazel"  stand  in  clear 
contradistinction.  Even  if  the  exact  functions  of  Azazel  should  ne- 
ver be  ascertained,  the  position  which  he  was  supposed  to  occupy 
in  the  moral  world  cannot  be  mistaken.  Compelled  to  shun  the 
cheerful  life  of  towns  and  communities,  and  to  withdraw  to  dreary 
and  deserted  regions,  he  yet  lures  men  to  transgression  and  offence, 
disturbs  their  inward  peace,  and  tries  to  undermine  their  happiness. 
In  order  to  indicatee,  that  harmony  of  mind  has  been  restored,  the 
Bins  of  the  Israelites ,  symbolically  transferred  upon  the  head  of  a 
goat,  are  sent  back  to  him  who  occasioned  them;  and  thus  removed 
from  the  hallowed  abodes  of  God's  people,  they  remain  for  ever  as- 
sociated with  the  evil  demon  and  his  native  wilderness. 

So  far  the  Hebrew  rites  agree  with  the  pagan  fiction,  and  they 
are  indeed  at  variance  with  a  pure  and  rational  creed.  But  they 
follow  their  prototype  no  farther,  and  do  not  essentially  forsake  the 
path  of  monotheism.  The  goat  was  no  sacrifice  presented  to  Azazel, 
no  offering  meant  to  appease  his  wrath  *';  it  was  not  slaughtered,  but 
left  in  the  desert  —  somewhat  cruelly  —  to  its  fate  ^  ^;  it  did  not  work 
the  atonement  of  the  people,  which  was  effected  solely  by  the  blood 


11  See  Comm.  on  Oen.  pp.  53,  &4, 
B7,  88. 

"  Lev.  XVL  8. 

1*  So,  t  i.  Movers  (Phoeniz.  L  369), 
who  inappropriately  compares  the 
expiation  of  the  Egyptianii  in  timet 
of  pestilence  or  drought  (Phii.  Is.  78 ; 
see  Bengstenb.  Hot.  and  Aegypten, 
pp.  169  9qq.^  'Hhe  notion  of  a  iin« 
offering  pre-snpposes  holiness  and 


hatred  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  being 
to  whom  it  is  presented**. 

14  In  later  times,  it  was  hurled 
down  a  rocky  precipice  (Miskm,  Yonu 
YL6 ;  see  notes  on  XVL  6—10):  then 
at  least  the  Hebrews  did  not  believe, 
that  "Asasel,  the  ezecntor  of  Divine 
judgments,  would  inflict  due  punish- 
ment on  the  vicarious  goat  sent^to 
him  into  the  desert"  ( JfoMfY  L  c). 
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of  the  second  goat  killed  as  a  sin-offering  * ;  it  servedi  in  fact,  merely 
as  a  symbol  of  complete  remoTal.  Azazel  himself  possesses  no  inde* 
pendent  power;  his  anger  cannot  hamii  and  his  favoar  cannot  grant 
pardon;  he  is  not  approached  with  prayers  or  lustrations;  he  is 
reckoned  of  no' account,  and  in  the  hands  of  God  alone  is  remission 
of  sins.  Although,  therefore,  Azasel  and  his  goat  are  in  themselves 
a  stain  on  the  levitical  legislation,  they  do  not  taint  the  main  prin* 
dple  of  Judaism  —  G-od's  absolute  and  undivided  sovereignty. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  the  angels  and  spirits  of  the  Old 
Testament.  These  are  completely  subordinate  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Deity ;  they  have  no  more  authority  than  is  entrusted  to  them 
by  G-od  for  special  purposes ;  they  are  devoid  of  all  personal  weight 
and  influence;  they  serve  the  one  omnipotent  Lord  as  His  ready  in- 
struments ;  and  to  Him  they  are  bound  to  offer  praise  and  glorification  K 
Occasionally  indeed  they  represent  the  powers  of  the  physical  world 
—  ''He  makes  the  wind  His  messengers  (angels),  the  flaming  fire 
His  servants"*;  yet  they  are  not  personifications  of  nature.  Nor  are 
they  ever  deified  or  invoked,  whether  as  cosmic  forces  or  as  saints^: 
their  worship  is  not  expressly  forbidden,  because  it  is  excluded  by 
the  first  two  Commandments'.  Though  they  divided,  they  never 
shared  the  migesty  of  God.  Their  position  of  dependence  is  expressed 
in  their  very  names.  They  are  neither  deities  nor  Divine  emana* 
tions,  but  created  by  God  like  men,  and  not  begotten  by  Him,  as 
has  been  vainly  inferred  from  the  appellation  ''sons  of  God"  (*i:2 
dvAm);  yet  not  even  their  creation  is  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, for  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony*. 

They  are  indeed  the  ''holy  ones**^;  yet  in  the  searching  light  of 
God  they  are  not  exempt  from  moral  failings*.    They  are  not  all- 


1  Yen.  15, 16. 

t  Pi.  XXDL  1 ;  cm.  20,  21. 

s  Ps.  CrV.  4;  Gomp.  CXLVIIL  8. 

<  Job  y.  1;  comp.  Deal.  IV.  19; 
XV1I.8. 

•  Comp.  Ex.  XXTT.  19;  Deut.  IV. 
85,  89:  the  interdiction  is  not  im- 
plied in  the  command  to  abstain 
from  paying  homage  to  the  '^ost  of 
heaven**  (Dwt.  IV.  19;  XVH.  8),  for 
here  this  term  denotes  the  sidereal 
bodies  and  nothing  else;  see  p.  286. 

*  It  is  certainly  not  implied  in  the 
words  mas  fa  (in  Qen.  JL  1),  which 


merely  sommarise  the  detailed  ac- 
connt  of  the  first  chapter,  and  add 
no  new  element.  As  regards  Rabbi- 
nical speculations  see  rf0*a. 

'  OTT?,  rrvPf  *7*«W  Upo(;  P«. 
LXXXIX.  6,  8;  Job  V.  1;  XV.  15; 
Zech.  XIV.  5;  Dan.  IV.  10,  14,  20; 
VnL  18;  Tob.  VIIL  15;  XL  14;  Sir. 
XLV.  2  (where  angels,  and  not  priests, 
are  meant);  Hen.  XH.  2;  XX.  1,  4; 
LXI.  10;  Targ.  Jon,  and  Jerus.  Dent. 
XXXm.  2,  8;  etc 

*  Job  rV.  18;  XV.  15;  comp.  1  Cor. 
VL  8,  *'Know  you  not  that  we  ihall 
judge  angelsf* 
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powerful,  and  Jacob  I  wrestling  with  bis  celestial  opponent,  gained 
the  mastery*.  They  cannot  accept  Divine  honours:  thus  the  an- 
gel who  appeared  to  ICanoah  and  his  wife  deprecated  sacrifices, 
and  said,  *If  thou  wilt  offer  a  burnt-offering,  thou  most  offer  it 
to  the  Lord"'*;  the  angel  Baphael,  in  much  liter  times,  impressed 
upon  Tobit,  <*Not  of  any  favour  of  mine,  but  by  the  will  of  our  GKkL 
I  came,  wherefore  praise  Him  for  ever"*';  and  the  Talmud  and  the 
Midrashim  unswervingly  clung  to  the  same  views  *^  The  angel 
charged  to  lead  the  Hebrews  into  Canaan,  was  indeed  to  be  revered 
and  implicitly  obeyed,  and  he  pardoned  no  rebellion;  yet  he  was 
himself  powerless,  and  he  derived  all  authority  from  G-od,  whose  ''name 
was  in  him*'*.  The  destroying  angel  was  simply  an  instrument  of 
God,  who  commanded  him  when  to  deal  perdition,  and  when  to  stay 
his  hand*^  The  serpent,  fatal  to  the  first  couple,  could  tempt  and 
mislead,  but  it  had  submissively  to  bear  God's  corse  and  retaliation  ^*. 
In  the  time  of  king  Ahab,  the  ''lying  spirit"  proposed  to  create  con- 
fusion, but  he  received  his  mandate  from  God,  "Thou  shalt  deceive 
and  prevail,  go  forth  and  do  so"'*.  Satan  himself,  though  looking 
with  fiendish  envy  upon  Job's  piety  and  happiness ,  was  unable  to 
disturb  the  one  or  destroy  the  other;  charged  by  God  with  the  strict, 
est  commands  which  he  dared  not  to  overstep,  he  was  obliged 
to  render  a  regular  account  of  his  actions;  and  baffled  in  his  schemes, 
he  had  no  share  whatever  in  deciding  Job's  ultimate  &te;  in  a  word, 
he  waged  war  against  Job,  but  not  against  God.  When  he  attempted 
calnmny  against  the  High-priest  Joshua,  he  was  resisted  and  curbed 
by  the  Divine  malediction  '^  He  appears,  in  fact,  invariably  as  one  of 
the  celestial  ministers  at  God's  throne;  he  pays  Him  allegiance  like 
the  angels;  and,  unlike  Ahriman  who  is  constantly  at  war  with  Or- 
muzd,  he  never  ventures  opposition  or  rebellion  *  *. 

Yet  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  divest  the  spirits  of  the  Bible 
of  their  personality,  and  to  reduce  them  to  abstract  powers  executing 
God's  will**,  to  mere  emblems  of  His  presence'*,  or  symbols  of  His 
working innature,  in  great  events,  andin human  thoughts  or  emotions'  * ; 

*  Oen.  XXXn.  29;  Hoc.  XIL  5;  >*  Bee  Oomm.  on  Oen.  p.  88. 

•ee  supra  pp.  25—27.  i*  1  Ki.  XXTl.  22. 

1*  Judg.  Xm.  16.  "  Zech.  IIL  1,  2. 

11  Tobit  XTT.  IS.  i*  €k>mp.CkmmMmGen.pp.899— 401. 

t^S^mfira\comp^ibo,JkktLrJL2S.  ^^  C6lhi,  BibL  TheoL  L  191,  192, 

1*  v^a  *«9;  Ex.  XXTIT.  21 ;  comp.  410,  etc. 


£ccl.  T.  5.  **  rrsvn  tco  ,   Midr.    Rabh.  Sz. 

14  28am.XXIV.  16  tfq.\  1  Chr.XXL      XyXTT.  4. 
12  tqq.\  2  Ki.  XIX.  S4,  35.  >>  Kaimonides,  apparsnUi  iathU 
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to  incamaiionB  of  His  word,  or  beams  of  His  essence,  into  which  they  re- 
turn without  an  existence  or  'leaning  of  their  own"  * ;  and  still  more 
to  'Metaphors  of  a  pious  fancy" ',  employed  <*for  the  dramatic  ani- 
mation of  the  scene"  *|  or  '^or  poetic  adornment"  *,  Angels  and  spirits 
were  certainly  not  conceived  with  uniformity  by  all,  nor  in  the  same  man- 
ner atdifferent  periods;  yet  they  obtained  steadily  a  stronger  hold  upon 
the  national  mindi  and  gradually  became  objects  of  doctrine  and  creed. 
It  18  true,  the  angelology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  fragmentary,  without 
unity  and  organic  connection;  and  the  notions  on  the  subject  were  at 
all  times  yague  and  floating :  but  so  were  the  notions  on  many  other 
points  of  Hebrew  theology,  and  on  God  Himself.  The  main  interest 
of  the  inquiry  lies  in  that  fluctuation.  The  Israelites,  always  ready 
for  progress  and  change,  felt  their  way  like  all  other  nations;  and 
adopting  or  assimilating  new  ideas,  they  built  up  a  comprehensiTO 
system  by  the  labour  of  ages:  that  system  in  all  its  completeness  was 
then,  by  a  natural  operation  of  the  mind,  represented  as  having  been 
worked  out  from  the  beginning  on  fixed  principles,  and,  for  greater  sup- 
port, it  was  finally  attributed  to  some  great  and  revered  name  of 
antiquity,  if  not  to  Divine  revelation.  This  process  was  repeated 
with  respect  to  all  important  institutions;  and  it  affords  the  only 
safe  clue  to  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  of 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament. 

But  in  spite  of  the  beneficial  and  creditable  restrictions  referred 
to,  the  admission  of  ange  s  and  of  a  tempting  and  accusing  demon 
was  too  dangerous  a  laxity  to  remain  without  deplorable  effects. 
The  unity  of  Gk>d  was  threatened  from  two  different  sides,  first,  God 
Himself  might  be  identified  with  His  messengers  or  manifestations, 
and  thus  be  endowed  with  bodily  form;  and  secondly,  the  power  of 
evil,  which  often  enjoys  temporary  triumphs  on  earth,  might  be  re- 
presented as  an  irresistible  principle,  and  thus  be  invested  with  in- 
dependent authority  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  Deity  Himsell   Both 


initance  also  unable  to  appreciate 
Biblical  notions  with  impartiali- 
ty, and  eager  to  graft  upon  them 
Ariftotelic  and  Arabic  conceptions, 
oonverts  the  angels  into  'prophe- 
tic visions"  (narain  nmsa,  Yesod. 
Hattor.  IL  5,  7;  Mor.  Key.  L  49;  n. 
e),  or  into  "physical  and  intellectual 
forces"  (Mor.  Kev.  IL  71,  e.  g.  the 
force  that  works  in  the  germ  is  the 
true  angel  of  God;  etc). 


1  Eupfeid,  Quellen  d.  Genesis,  p.218. 

<  ^AaOre/, Bibel-LexiGon,  I.  111. 

s  Bupfeid,  Theosoph.  oder  Mythol. 
Theol.  pp.  9, 11. 

*  The  fact  that  «^Vq  is  etymologi- 
caUy  wMM$age^  not  messenger  (Saek^ 
Comm.  theoL  p.  19;  Emaidf  Krit. 
Gram.  §  134,  pt  245),  aifordf  no  proof; 
the  word  never  actually  occurs  in 
abstract,  but  always  in  concrete 
meaning. 
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these  mistakes  were  actually  made;  for  a  later  religious  phase  taught 
«n  incarnate  God  'and  a  contumacious  DeyiL  The  Old  Testament 
effectually  paved  the  way  for  such  errors.  For  in  many  passages, 
especially  in  earlier  writings,  it  introduces  angels,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  prove  to  be  God  Himself*;  and  thus  the  Hebrews 
were  made  familiar  with  the  idea  of  impersonation,  even  irrespective  of 
the  influence  of  other  Eastern  systems.  Hence  we  can  hardly  be  as- 
tonished to  find  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  with  few  exceptions*, 
considered  in  all  passages  throughout  the  Old  Testament  ''the  an- 
gel of  the  Lord"  to  be  identical  with  Christ,  and  understood  the 
three  messengers  who  came  to  Abraham  as  the  second  person  of  the 
Gh>dhead,  or  the  Logos,  accompanied  by  two  created  angels^,  which 
view,  though  now  indeed  discarded  by  critics,  still  occupies  its  place 
in  dogmatic  works  ^ 

On  the  other  hand ,  the  Old  Testament  occasionally  attributes 
to  Satan  the  power  of  leading  even  Gt)d's  favourites  astray,  and  bring- 
ing upon  them  disgrace  and  misery.  Thus  ''Satan  stood  up  against 
Israel  and  provoked  David  to  number  Israel"*:  it  is  true  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  older  account,  God  Himself  incited  the  king  to  com- 
mit the  offence^*;  but  this  was  justly  deemed  incompatible  both  with 
Divine  holiness  and  Divine  justice,  and  was  therefore  abandoned,  like 
the  questionable  hardening  of  Pharao's  heart  ^  K  In  the  time  of  the 
•exile,  and  for  centuries  after  it,  thoughtful  men  urged  indeed,  that 
God  is  the  Author  of  both  good  and  evil,  of  blessing  and  pun- 
ishment, of  light  and  darkness,  since  they  acknowledged  only  rela- 


»  Gen.  XVI.  7—13 ;  XVm.  2,  8,  17 
sqq.;  XXI.  17—19;  XXn,  11,  12; 
XXXL  11 ,  13;  XXXn.  25,  29,  31; 
XLYIIL15,16;  Exod.IU.2— 7;Xin. 
21  and  XIY.  19;  Judg.  YL  11  sqq.; 
Xm.  21, 22;  see  aUo  Gen.  XTIH.  10 
and  XXI.  1  (comp.  Aibo,  Ikkar.  II. 
28);  Nam.  XXTT.  9,  20,  22  sqq, 

*  As  Aagofltine,  Jerome,  and  Ore- 
gory- 

7  Comp.  Pfeiffer^  Dab.  vex.  pp.  187 

•  Comp.  £.  i.  Hengslenb,  ChrittoL  I. 
215 — 251  (the  argumentation  is,  in 
the  author's  usual  manner,  subtle 
and  adroit,  bat  antenable);  so  also 
Hofinann,  Baumgarten,  Kurtz,  a.  o. 
Inaccurate  is  the  view  of  Jewish 


writers  —  "the  messenger  speak  §  in 
the  name  of  the  sender"  (*^st>  nrran 
(^V)o  yiTO,  Ebn  Ezra  on  Ezod.  IH. 
2;  Hamburger,  Beal-£ncycL  p.  506; 
a.  c):  this  applies  to  the  prophets 
who,  forthe  take  of  brevity,  are  some- 
times said  to  liave  done  themselres 
what  they  did  by  the  power,  or  an- 
nounced in  the  name,  of  Ood  (comp. 
Gen.  XX  VIL87 ;  XLIX.  7 ;  Exek.  XOL, 
19;  XXXIL  18;  XLin.8).  but  it  does 
not  apply  to  those  angels  who  are  at 
once  messengers  and  Sender. 

•  1  Cbr.  XXL  1. 

«•  2  Sam.  XXIY.  1 ;  comp.  1  Sanu 
XX  VL  19. 

>i  Comp.  James  I.  13,  14. 
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tiTe,  not  absolute  mififortones,  and  regarded  "all  partial  evil"  aa 
"nnlTersal  good"^  In  fact,  the  distinction  between*  good  "and  ^eTil*^ 
angels  is  foreign  to  the  Old  Testament:  the  angels  charged  to  over- 
throw Sodom  and  Gk>morrah,  were  the  same  as  those  who  saved  Lot 
and  his  Iftmily;  the  angel  sent  to  destroy  Sennacherib's  army  was  dis-- 
tinctly  called  ''a  good  angel"';  and  '^aholy  guardian"  came  to  punish 
the  pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar'.  Yet  Zoroaster's  doctrines  gradually 
exereised  a  perceptible  influence ;  and  then  sinful  deeds  were  traced, 
not  so  much  to  the  innate  perversity  or  weakness  of  the  human  hearty 
as  to  the  allurement  and  seduction  of  the  arch-enemy  of  all  virtue* 
The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  declares  that  'Hhrough  envy  of  the  devil 
came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold  of  his  side  find  it"*; 
and  these  notions  became  in  later  times  current  both  among  Christians- 
and  Jews  *.  Sirach  contends,  ''When  the  ungodly  man  curses  Satan,  he- 
curses  his  own  soul"^.  Philo  speaks  of  ''unholy  angels  (dv(epoi)  un- 
worthy of  any  address",  and  of  demons  who,  properly  wicked  mortals, 
assume  the  name  of  angels,  and  entice  men  to  sensual  excesses*. 
Josephus  is  indeed  extremely  free  in  his  treatment  of  Biblical  spi- 
rits. He  either  entirely  omits  the  angels  in  his  narrative*;  or  he 
substitutes  for  them  God  Himself*  or  Divine  Providence  * ' ;  or  he  as- 
sumes  in  their  stead  indistinct  superhuman  visions  and  oracles '% 
a  mysterious  voice  ^*  or  even  some  human  being *^;  while  he  occasion- 
ally changes  a  theophany  into  the  appearance  of  an  angel  or  spirit^. 


lUai.  XLY.  7;  LIV.  16;  comp. 
1  Bam-XYL  14,  16,  23;  XVUI.  10 
(mrr  two  im  rm) ;  Judg.  DC  23  (nVm 
nn  rm  UTiWi);  Am.  IIL  6;  Lament. 
HL  88;  Job  n.  10;  tee  tupra  p.  68. 

oomp.  XL  6 ;  1  HaccTn.41 ;  3  Mace 
VL18. 

*  Dan.  IV.  10,  tr^  "ry;  oomp.  alto 
Henoch  XZ.  4;  Talm.  Bab.  Bathr. 
16*;  Miir,  Eahb.  Ex.  XV.  88  (Ood  it 
both  the  accuser  and  the  defender  of 
men);  Hid.  Qen.  L  8  (ererything  is 
good,  even  Judgment  and  panish- 
ment,  and  it  is  wrong  to  say,  *Hwo 
principles**  (rv.gn  tw)  have  created 
the  world). 

«  €k>mp.  Oen.  YL  5 ;  YHI.  21 ;  Jer. 
XVn.  9, 10. 

•  Wisdom  H.  24. 


*  Comp.   Targ,  Jon.  Oen.  m.  6, 
(iciro  ?j|Aq  Vic^5  r^  nrric  rvrr)\  Bevel. 

xn.  9.   ^ 

f  Sir.  XXL  27. 

*I>e  Oigant.  c  4,  with  reference 
to  Ps.  LXXVnL  49. 

*  Ant.  Lxix.  9 ;  comp.Oen.XXXL  11. 

>*  Ant.  L  xni.  4;  comp.  Oen.  XXIL 
11, 12. 

11  Ant.  X.  X.  5  (8c(f  o^Covtat  rpo- 
vo(^);  comp.  Song  of  Three  Holy 
Children,  ver.  26. 

IS  Ant.  L  XIX.  1 ;  y.  n.  7;  DC.  n.  1;. 
oomp.  Qen.  XXVin.  12;  Jadg.  IL 
1  «9^.;2KL  L3#^. 

1*  Ant.  II.  XII.  1;   Vm.  xm.  7;. 
oomp.  Ex.  m.  2 ;  1  Ki.  xn.  5,7. 

1^  Ant.  Ym.  xm.  7;  comp.  1  KL 
XIX.  5,  7. 
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as  in  Jacob's  wrestling  withGkxi^*.  Yet  he  as  often  follows  the  Bible 
in  noticing  angels**;  and,  though  like  the  Palestinian  Apocxypha 
Bamch  and  Tobit,  he  never  mentions  Satan,  he  frequently  introduces 
demons  and  malicious  spirits,  which  he  considers  as  the  departed  souls 
of  the  wicked,  as  did  the  Greeks  and  later  Jews '^;  he  contends  that 
they  take  possession  of  men  and  strike  them  with  foul  and  incurable 
diseases,  especially  disorders  of  the  mind;  but  that  they  may  be 
exorcised  by  incantations  and  mysterious  spells,  especially  by  those 
ascribed  to  the  ingenuity  of  Solomon '  *;  and  he  declares  that  he  himself 
saw  how  a  certain  Eleazar  "drew  out  a  demon  through  the  nostrils'*  of  a 
tortured  sufferer  by  means  of  a  ''burning"  root  (Paopac)  and  of  Solo- 
monic formulas,  and  how  at  Eleazar's  command  the  spirit,  as  he  went 
out  of  the  man,  overtumed  a  basin  of  water  ^*.  On  such  fruitful  soil 
had  the  Persian  teaching  fallen  among  the  Jews. 


3.  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

More  remarkable  still  is  the  expansion  in  which  the  spirit-world 
appears  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  angels  ceased  entirely  to  be  mere  types  or  symbols  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  and  were,  in  all  cases,  regarded  as  personal  beings 
endowed  with  a  well-defined  individuality.  In  the  speeches  of  Christy 
it  is  true,  they  are  introduced  without  mythological  adornment, 
without  classification,  names,  or  fanciful  appearance;  nor  are  they 
charged  with  authority  over  empires  or  with  intercession  for  indivi* 
duals.  But  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  an  exuberant  imagination 
busily  invests  them  with  the  most  striking  attributes  and  the  most 
marvellous  powers.  Encompassed  by  a  cloud  with  a  bright  radiance, 
and  a  rainbow  encircling  their  heads,  with  feces  like  the  sun  or 


1*  Ant.  I.  XX.  2;  tee  p.  25. 

It  As  Ant.  L  XI.  2  (Abraham  in 
Mamre);  IV.  vi.  S  (Bileam);  etc. 

1^  ffor.  Epod.  Y.  91  sqq.;  PkHartr. 
ApolL  IIL  38;  "to  have  a  demon** 
was  synonymous  with  being  insane 
(Jesck^l.  Choeph«  566;  Eurip,  Phoen. 
888;  FhU.  Marcell.  e.  20;  etc). 

>•  See  nrfra  ch.  lY. 

!•  Jos.  Ant.  YL  vin.  2;  xi.  8;  YIU. 
n.  5 ;  Bell.  Jud.  YIL  vi.  3;  comp.  To- 
bit  YL  7, 16,  17;  VUL  2,  8;  see  also 


Herod,  m.  33;  Heliod.  Aeth.  lY.  10; 
Ludan,  Philopteod.  cc.  16, 17  (*Hhere 
are  people  who  by  formolas  can  ftee 
the  posietted  from  demons.  I  need 
hardly  mention  the  great  master  of 
the  art,  the  famous  Syrian,  who 
enretthe  patient  forever,if  neeessaiy 
by  threets,  where  tpells  are  unavail- 
ing. 1  have  myself  once  seen  such  a 
spirit  come  out,  who  was  black  and 
smoky  in  appearance"  (|UXava  ael 
xairvdb6r|  z^^  ][p^v)« 
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lightning,  and  feet  like  pillars  of  fire';  the  Seven  Spirits  stand 
on  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  to  command  and  role  the  winds',  and 
to  perform  G-od's  behests  among  men'.  Vast  numbers — '^n  thoa* 
sand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands"  —  all  clad  in 
fine  white  linen,  and  riding  on  white  horses,  surround  the  throne  of 
God,  glorifying  Him,  offering  incense  on  a  golden  altar,  and 
bringing  before  Him  the  prayers  of  the  righteous.  One  preaches  the 
ererlasting  gospel  to  all  lands  and  all  nations,  another  declares  the 
Divine  wrath  to  the  godless,  and  some  scatter  terrible  plagues  over  the 
earth  with  the  blast  of  their  trumpets ;  while  others,  visibly  appearing 
among  men,  announce  to  them  great  and  remarkable  events,  especially 
such  as  concern  the  new  dispensation.  They  lend  their  aid  to  pious 
sufferers,  shield  those  for  whom  they  have  been  appointed  as  spe- 
cial guardians,  and  carry  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  into  heaven^. 
One  of  them  was  supposed  to  ''come  down  at  certain  seasons  into  a  pool 
and  to  trouble  the  water",  so  that,  "whosoever  first  after  the  troub- 
ling of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatever  disease  he 
had"*  —  a  conception  so  strange  that  the  passage  has,  though  without 
reason,  been  suspected  as  spurious*.  But  they  decline  worship;  for 
they  are  merely  servants  of  God  like  the  apostles,  and  subject  to  His 
tribunal^.  They  are  neither  perfect  in  knowledge  nor  in  wisdom*, 
yet  are  they  able  to  interpret  heavenly  visions  and  revelations*. 
Full  of  love  and  compassion,  they  rejoice  at  the  sinner's  repentance 
and  the  growth  of  God's  kingdom'*.  For  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
they  minister  particularly  to  their  lord  Christ,  whom  they  will 
surround  at  his  second  advent,  and  whose  decrees  they  will  execute 
in  the  day  of  judgment**. 


iBev.X.  1 ;  XIV.6 ;  ICatthJCXVin. 
2,  8;  Imke  XXIV.  4;  Acta  L  10;  X. 
80;  Xn.  7;  see iujnra  p.  290. 

>  Bev.  Vn.  1. 

*BeT.  L  4;  m.  1;  lY.  5;  Y.  6; 
YIIL2. 

^LukeXVLSS. 

•Johny.4. 

•  De  Wette  obeerret  (in  loc  p.  89 
ad.  4):  •'existing  tettimoniet  do  not 
aoHfioe  to  pronounce  the  passage  tpu- 
rioos." 

Y  OdL  IL  18;  1  Cor.  YL  8;  SeveL 
XDL  10;  XXU.  8,  9. 

•  ]Catth.XXIY.86;comp.  lPet.L 
12;  Hebr.  L  4  jyg. 


•  Eev.  L  1;  XXH.  6, 18;  Origen.  in 
Nam.  Horn.  XIY.  2,  et  mrsos  angelii 
opos  est  qui  prmetint  operibus  Sanc- 
tis, qui  altemae  lacis  intellectum  et 
occaltoivmDei  agnitionem  ac  rerum 
Divinarum  scientiam  doceant  etc. 

t«  Luke  XY.  10;  1  Pet.  L  12. 

It  Comp.  ICatth.  L  20;  IL  13, 19, 20; 
lY.  11;  Xm.  89—42,  49;  XYL  27; 
XYm.  10 ;  XXIL  80 ;  XXIY.81 ;  XXY. 
81;XXYI.58;XXYIIL2,S;;Luke  L 
11—22;  n.  9—14 ;  XX.  88;  XXIL48; 
Jobn  L  82 ;  AcU  X.  8—7;  XIL  7—11, 
15;  XXYIL  23,  24;  Eom.  YIIL  88; 
lOor.IY.9;  XnLl;  OaLL  8;  1  These. 
IIL  18;  lY.  18;  Hebr.  L  4,  8,  18, 14; 
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Bat  singular  and  surprising  are  the  notions  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  regarding  men  possessed  by  demons ^^,  They  are  so  perplexiDg, 
that  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  by  what  perversion  of  thought 
and  by  what  anomalies  of  historical  development,  such  fancies  could 
possibly  be  grafted  upon  any  monotheistic  religion. 

The  chief  and  ruler  of  the  demons  is  Satan,  who  now  stands  out 
in  all  his  moral  hideousness.  His  nature  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
his  names;  for  he  is  described  as  the  ^Slanderer" or  ^'Devil"  (oid^oXoc); 
the  ''Accuser"  of  men  before  God  day  and  oight;  "Beelzebub"^*  or 
•Beelzebur » ♦  and  "Beliar  (Beliar) ;  the  ''great  Dragon"  or  the  "old 
Serpent",  who  deceives  the  whole  world ;  ''the  Liar  and  the  father  of 
lies";  the  "Wicked";  the  "Prince"  or  "the  God  of  this  world"  of 
frivolity,  sin,  and  ignorance,  or  "the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  air"; 
the  "Adversary"  who,  "as  a  roaring  lion,  walks  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour" ;  the  "Messenger  of  death" ;  "the  Author  of  all  evil", 
of  deceit  and  calamity,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  the  wily  ''An- 
tagonist" of  God*8  kingdom,  of  Christ's  followers  and  his  work;  the 
cunning  "Seducer"  of  the  weak,  and  the  shameless  tempter  of  the 
pious  and  of  Christ  himself*'.  His  subjects  or  "angels"  are  the  de- 
mons or  the  wicked  and  unclean  spirits*^,  often  identified  with  the 
pagan  idols  '^,  and  classified  according  to  their  rank  as  principalities, 
powers,  and  rulers  of  darkness*'.  Now  these  demons  enter  into  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  vast  numbers  of  them,  up  to  a  "legion**,  often  dwell 
in  one  individual.  They  afflict  their  wretched  victims  with  melancholy 
or  raving  madness,  with  epilepsy  and  paralysis,  with  loss  of  speech, 


Xn.  22;  1  Pet.  lU.  22;  2  Pet.  H.  11 ; 
Jude  9,  U;  Rev.  V.  11,  12;  VII.  1—3, 
11,  12;  Vm.  3  tgg.i  XU.  7;  XIV.  6 
sqg.;  XV.  1  sgq.;  XVI.  1  sqq.;  XVIII. 
1  sqq.',  XIX.  10.  U;  XXII.  9. 

1'  Aai(i.ovi^6(i.evoi,  l^rovTec  Sat{ii6- 
via,  o/).o'j(i.evoi  uno  i:ve'j(i.37uiv  dxa- 

t»  Comp.  2  Ki.  I.  2,3,6  Z'Z]  V;^  the 
lord  of  flicff  or  noxious  insects. 

»*  Bomiuus  (??;)  iitercoris  ('55T); 
comp.  Light  fool  in  Matth.  XII.  24 
(Op.  II.  323). 

>'  ZaTdv  or  XaToivdc,  ^id^oXoc,  xax- 
i^Qip  (in  Jewish  writings  frequently 
•^^•sp,  or  the  participle  i-^::f9  or  'o 
V-^n,  in  contradistinction  to  the  de- 
fender i'i*:5  ojvi^7opoc  or  c*5p*t  i:a- 


P3xXt|To;),  BeeXU^o'^r^  (BceXCePo6X), 
BeXtaX  (Be/.{ap),  opdxaiv  6  ^il^^^  o 
091;  6  dp/aio;  (-ir^-pr:  'sr,'S!\  or  man 
^*7K->r:;  comp.  Midr.Rabb.  Gen.XXII« 
16;  ib.  Num.  XIX.  11  yiTi^  nrc  'srvsn 
V5p.-2";  -rzr.r  Tvr\  ib.  Deut.  V.  10,  11); 
6  novT^poc,  0  dp'/iuv  70'j  x6of&oj  to6« 
TO'j,  dp/oiv  Tf^c  i;0'j3(a;  Toj  dipoc* 
o£'/0p6;,  dvUpui'oxT6voc  dn'  dpyijc 
6  netpd|[uiv. 

i6Aaia6via.6at(i.ove;»7:veJf&aTadxd- 
l)«pta,  nvcOfxaTa  novT|pd,  nvcu|jLaTixd 
Tijc  novT^piac,  Tiv.  dsdevtidiv. 

1'  See  supra  p.  292,  note  2. 

1^' Ap/ai,  4;o'jo{at,  mnd  xoo|jLOxpdTo- 
pec  TO'3  ox6to'>  to'jto'j  ;  £ph.  YL  12 ; 
comp.  1.  21;  1  Cor.  XV.  24;  Bom. 
vm.  38. 
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sight,  and  hearing;  or  they  force  them  to  liye  in  rags  and  tatters  near 
tombs  or  in  deserts.  But  they  are  cast  oat  or  "rebnked"  by  Christ 
through  the  spirit  and  holiness  of  Gk>d,  and  by  his  disciples  and  other 
believers  through  the  power  of  his  name;  and  then  they  escape  to 
parched  and  dreary  places  (&vu$poi  t^ttoi),  seeking  rest  which  they  neyer 
find;  or  they  are  driven  into  unclean  beasts,  such  as  swine,  which 
then  are  seized  with  wild  frenzy,  and  furiously  rush  into  death; 
yet  sometimes  they  return  from  their  desolate  retreats  with  other  de- 
mons as  auxiliaries,  to  enter  and  torment  the  wretched  sufferer  anew, 
and  to  render  his  condition  worse  than  ever.  They  appear  in  many 
shapes,  even  as  frogs.  They  differ  in  degprees  of  iniquity.  Like  the  false 
prophets,  they  often  utter  predictions,  and  work  signs  and  wonders, 
for  deceit  and  destruction.  Yet  they  believe  in  God,  and  tremble  be- 
fore His  holiness.  Fallen  by  their  own  guilt,  like  Satan,  from  an  ori- 
ginal state  of  innocence,  ^as  lightning  falls  from  heaven"  \  they  govern 
in  the  realms  of  darkness ;  but  in  due  time  they  will  be  condemned, 
subdued,  and  disarmed  by  the  Messiah,  and,  bound  in  everlasting  chains, 
they  and  their  master  will  be  hurled  down  into  the  fathomless  pit, 
where,  in  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  they  shall  be  tormented  day 
and  night  for  ever  and  ever.  This  final  overthrow  of  Satan  and  his 
subordinate  hosts ,  his  ultimate  expulsion  from  the  kiDgdom  of  this 
world,  and  the  transformation  of  men  from  ''children  of  the  devil" 
into  ^children  of  God",  are  among  the  principal  objects  of  Christ's 
work  and  mission'. 


1  It  is  well  known ,  that  some  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church  (as  Gregory  of 
Kyssa  and  Nazianzen,  and  Basil) 
and  with  them  many  modem  theo- 
logians (as  Hichaelin,  Baumgarten, 
Delittsch,  a.  o.),  place  the  fall  of  the 
angels  and  the  struggle  of  8aUn 
between  the  first  and  second  verses 
of  Genesis,  -when  the  world,  origin- 
ally perfect,  was  transformed  into  a 
"hottomless  ahyss"  (see,  however, 
Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  61). 

s  These  remarks  are  hased  upon  a 
large  numher  of  passages,  which 
prove  how  much  the  minds  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  were  ahsorhed 
by  their  demonologA*.  See  Matth. 
IV.  1—11,  24;  Vm.  16,  28— 35j  IX. 
32—34;  X  1,  8,  25;  XI.  18;  XH.  22— 


28,43—45;  XUI.  19,  38—42;  XV.  22. 
28;  XVU,  15,  18;  Hark  I.  12,  13, 
23—27;  m.  22;  V.  2—13;  VI.  13; 
VU.  29,  30;  IX.  17— 29;  XVI.  17; 
Luke  IV.  1—13,  33—36,  41;  VI.  18; 
Vin.  2,  12,  27  —  36;  IX.  39;  X.  17— 
20;  XI.  15,  18—26;  XIU.  11,  16,  32; 
XXn.  3,  31;  John  VII.  20;  VUI.  44, 
49;  X.  20;  XU.  31;  XIV.  30;  XVI. 
11;  Acts  V.  3,  16;  X.  38;  XIII.  10; 
XVI.  16  —  18;  XIX.  3;  XXVI.  18; 
Rom.  VIU.  38 ;  XVI.  20 ;  1  Cor.  V.  5 ; 
VU.5;  X.20,21;  XV.24— 27,  54— 57; 
2  Cor.  II.  11;  IV.  4;  VI.  15;  XI.  3,14, 
15;  Xn.  7;  Ephes.  II.  2;  M.  11—13, 
16;  Col.  I.  13;  I  Thess.  II.  18;  m.  5; 
2  Thess.  H.  9,  10;  1  Tim.  I.  20;  m. 
6,  7;  IV.  1—3;  V.  15;  2  Tim.  II.  26; 
Hebr.n.  14;  James  II.  19;  1  PeUV. 
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Vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  banish  the  demonology  firom 
the  number  of  Christian  doctrines,  merely  because  it  is  fantastic  and 
irrational.  Jesus'and  the  apostles,  it  has  been  contended,  accommodated 
themselves  to  popular  superstitions  and  fancies,  but  did  not  permit 
them  to  influence  the  new  faith  —  of  which,  however,  they  form  an 
essential  part.  Still  more  objectionable  is  the  assumption  that,  for 
moral  and  practical  ends,  they  used  the  ''current  language",  but  did 
not  connect  with  it  the  current  notions,  since  they  did  not  take  the 
terms  in  their  literal  sense.  Such  principles,  applied  as  they  have  been  to 
other  diflicult  subjects  also,  as  the  Biblical  statements  in  reference  to 
natural  sciences,  render  a  sound  interpretation  impossible'.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  the  fourth  gospel,  though  occasionally  men- 
tioning angels^  and  the  "devil"  or  "the  prince  of  this  world"*,  only 
once  or  twice  alludes  to  demons*;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude 
from  this  silence  of  Christ's  most  familiar  disciple,  that  "Jesus  did 
not  believe  demons  to  be  real  powers"',  and  that  the  other  evange- 
lists represent  incorrectly  their  master's  views  on  the  subject  ^  Satan 
is  a  prominent,  if  not  almost  the  central  figure  in  Christian  dog- 
mas. Jesus  and  his  disciples  recognise  his  hostility  to  human  peace 
and  righteousness  as  a  formidable  force';  they  assign  the  fullest 
reality  to  the  suffering  of  the  ''possessed"  and  to  its  presumed  cause ; 
and  they  are,  according  to  the  gospels,  distinguished  from  the  bulk 
of  the  people  merely  by  their  closer  alliance  with  the  Divine  spirit, 
before  which  the  mischievous  creatures  tremble.  Therefore,  their 
teaching  implies  a  clear  dualism.  Paul  distinctly  contrasts  the  em- 
pire of  Satan,  or  of  malice  and  darkness,  with  the  empire  of  God 
and  Christ ,  or  of  virtue  and  light.  It  is  a  futile  endeavour  to  de- 


S,  9;  2  Pet.  U.  4 ;  1  John  Ul.  8—10; 
lY.  1—3;  Jude  6 ;  Rev.  II.  9,  24;  IX. 
1;X1I.3,7— 10,  13— 17;XIV.12— 15; 
XVI.  13,  14;  XIX.  20;  XX.  1—3, 
7—10. 

s  The  arguments  brought  forward 
in  defence  of  those  views  are  neces- 
sarily* weak;  comp.  f.  i.  COiln  Bibl. 
Theol.  IL  73  ('*the  wisdom  of  the 
physician  seemed  to  demand  indul- 
gence to  prejudices,  which  facili- 
tated the  success  of  the  cure**;  etc.) ; 
ib.  p.  231;  De  ff>//e,  BibL  Dogm.  I. 
J  242;  etc. 

M.  52;  V.  4;  XII.  29;  XX.  12. 


»  VII.  20 ;  VUI.  44 ;  XIL  31 ;  XIV. 
30;XAT  11. 

•VIII.  48,  49;  X.  20,21. 

'  Co/In,  Bibl.  Theol.  II.  73;  comp. 
p.  233;  see  also  the  wavering  and 
symbolising  remarks  ot  Schcnkel  in 
his  Bibel-Lexic.  I.  pp.  115—118  (Sa- 
tan is  merely  "die  gottentfremdete 
3Iacht  der  Zeitlichkeit,  Diesseitig- 
keit,  Sinnlicbkeit,  dessen,  was  im 
vierten  £vangeliamWeltheis8t,uber- 
baupt"). 

»  Comp.  De  Wette,  BibL  Dogm.  I. 
$241. 

•  Comp.  John  XII.  31;  XIV.  30; 
XVI.  1 1 ;  etc. 
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priye  Satan  of  a  personal  existence;  and  to  regard  him  as  ''a  hostile 
power  of  evil  eyer  at  work  against  the  good";  or  to  attribute  to  him  '^ere* 
ly  a  symbolical  meaning",  as  a  ''type  of  iniquitous  worldliness"  and 
of  'ungodly  sensualism":  such  shadowy  abstractions  are  contradicted 
by  the  narratiyes  of  the  apostles,  if  not  by  the  speeches  of  Christ, 
and  they  cannot  be  forced  into  the  writings  of  Paul  without  entire* 
ly  altering  and  distorting  his  system.  It  is  true,  Satan's  condemna- 
tion is  already  pronounced;  his  dominion  is  even  now  powerless  to 
harm  the  devoted  believers  in  Jesus,  though  these  are  few  in  number; 
and  his  strength  will  be  utterly  broken,  like  the  rule  of  death  and  hell, 
great  day  of  judgment,  when  Christ  shall  appear  again  on  earth  a,s 
perfect  conqueror,  and  when  the  empire  of  ever-lasting  life  shall  be- 
gin —  just  as  the  Farsees  believe  that  Ahriman's  authority  will  be 
annihilated  at  the  final  triumph  of  Ormuzd  aft  era  struggle  of  12,000' 
years.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  main  bulk  of  mankind  are  kept  in 
his  toils.  He  is  the  prince  of  this  world  and  the  instigator  of 
evil.  He  ''takes  his  children  captive  at  his  will",  and  forces  them  ta 
serve  him  as  his  ''ministers"  (dtdxovot),  to  wage  war  against  truth  and 
light,  to  foster  error,  superstition,  and  apostasy,  to  entrap  the  unwary 
in  "the  lustsofthe  flesh",  tostirupstrifesnddis&ension  among  commu- 
nities,  and  to  bring  persecution  and  misery  upon  the  faithful.  Against 
his  malignant  attacks  and  seductive  snares  men  must  ever  be  forti- 
fied ;  or  else  they  relaps^  into  his  grasp ,  whether  temporarily  for 
correction  and  improvement,  orfor  eternal  torture;  and  with  fiendish 
malice,  and  armed  with  ''all  powers  and  signs  and  lying  wonders  and 
unrighteous  deceit",  he  strives  to  frustrate  every  noble  efibrt  of  sin* 
bom  and  sin-laden  humanity  K 

One  additional. process  remained  to  be  accomplished.  The  mani- 
fold attributes  of  God  and  the  various  manifestations  of  His  power 
were,  by  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  especially  of  Plato- 
nic ideas',  comprised  in  one  supreme  and  all-embracing  Intelligence; 
the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being,  divided  by  numberless  angels,  spirits,, 
and  demons,  was  restored  in  a  new  form,  under  the  name  of  ''Logos" 
or  the  Divine  Word.  The  Jews  were  familiar  with  this  notion  through 
the  Honover  of  the  Persians,  which  was  conceived  as  the  all-creating 
Word  of  Ormuzd  and  one  with  his  mind,  as  the  purifier  of  every  un- 
cleanness  and  the  future  destroyer  of  Ahriman's  empire';  and  thus  tbe- 

1  Comp.  Acts  XXTI  18 ;  2  Cor.  VI.  51 1  A) ;  Timaeus  c.  18  (p.  51  £,  52  A);. 

15;  Col.1. 13;  Eph.VL  11— 13;  2Tim.  comp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  XV.  13. 
III.  26;  etc  s  Comp.  Izesbne  c.  XIX;  Vendid» 

3  Plato^  Bepubl.  VI.  18,21  (p.507B,  XI.  XIX;  etc. 
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fourth  gospel  commences,  ^In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  Gk>d,  and  the  Word  was  God  .  .  .  All  things  were 
made  by  Him ;  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
xnade"  *,  In  this  manner  the  Trinity  was  completed — God  the  Father, 
the  incarnate  Son,  and  the  Logos. 


4.  THE  TALMUD  AND  THE  MTDEASHIIL 

Li  these  works,  Lranic  fancies  and  superstitions  are  most  abun- 
•dantly  reflected;  yet  the  contrasts  between  Talmudic  and  the  Persian 
doctrines  are  as  interesting  as  their  parallels:  for  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  Hebrews  modified  rather  than  adopted  or  originated  ideas. 
We  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  rapid  survey  of  an  almost  end- 
less field,  and  must  entirely  resist  the  temptation  of  following  the 
Kabbalah  into  the  fantastic  and  gorgeous  mazes  of  its  spirit-world. 

The  angels  —  so  teach  the  Rabbins  —  were  brought  forth  by 
God  out  of  nothing,  or  else  out  of  fire'  or  water*,  out  of  air  or  the 
snow  which  lies  piled  up  beneath  the  throne  of  God,  and  which  was 
also  employed  for  the  formation  of  the  world.  It  has  been  warmly 
disputed  whether  they  were  produced  on  the  second  day  of  Creation, 
or  on  the  fifth,  or  at  dusk  on  the  sixth ;  but  all  doctors  agree  that  they 
were  not  called  into  existence  on  the  first  day,  lest  sceptics  contended, 
that  Michael  and  Gabriel  or  other  spirits  assisted  God  in  fashioning 
the  world*.  For  Judaism,  keeping  nloof  from  Gnostic  views,  never  re- 
garded God  as  a  ''demi  urges'*,  nor  attributed  to  angels  the  power  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  ofBce  of  universal  government*.  On  the  contrary,  anxious 
in  no  manner  to  imperil  the  strictest  monotheism,  the  Rabbins  rather 
lowered  the  nature  and  position  of  the  angels;  for  they  declared  that 
these '^created  beings**^,  blind  and  powerless  tools  in  the  hand  of  God 
with  whom  they  ought  never  to  be  confounded  '*,  must  give  Him  a  full 


*  The  Valch  or  Word  of  the  Hin- 
doo! has  a  similar  power  and  mis- 
sion ;  comp.  Colebrooke  in  Asiat.  Bes. 
'VTII.  p.  403. 

*  As  Oabriel. 

*  As  Michael. 

'  Pirk.  R,  E/iez.  c.  4;  Atidr.  Rabb. 
Oen.  I.  2,  S,  8;  ib.  Exod.  XXX.  5; 
comp.  Yalk,  Shim,  I.  S  ^;  Pirk,  Jp, 
V.  6;  Tafm.  Sanh.  3S\ 

>  Yet  certain  modem  schools  of 
theology,  misled  by  a  fallacious  logic 
and  the  semblance  of  philosophic  ar- 


gument, have  attempted  to  revive 
that  pagan  theory ,  M-hich  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  discarded  for 
ev«r  (comp.  Hupfeld,  Theosoph.  and 
Mytholog.  Theolog.  pp.  10,  11). 

^Midr.  Rabb.  Gen.  LXX^11L   1, 

...  •«  . 

MaimoH.  Mor.  Kev.  U.  6,  10,  '«Ood 
has  created  all  intelligences  (angels) 
and  heavenly  orbs**, whereas  Aristotle 
considers  them  as  ctcmaf ^nnd  as  ema- 
nating from  the  deity  of  necessity, 
10  Talm,  Sanh.  38. 
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account  of  their  actions,  and  are  liable  to  punishment  ^,  and  even  to 
death,  if  they  presume  to  penetrate  into  mysteries  beyond  their  ap- 
pointed sphere.  They  must,  therefore,  not  be  represented  in  images 
for  the  purpose  of  worship^,  nor  be  appealed  to  in  prayer,  which 
would  be  regarded  as  blasphemy',  and  certainly  not  be  honoured 
by  one  of  the  >four  chief  modes  of  homage  —  prostration,  sacrifice, 
burning  of  incense,  and  libation^.  However,  it  is  their  office  to  bring 
man's  supplication  before  G-od';  therefore,  as  "they  do  not  under- 
fltand  the  Aramaic  dialect"*,  except  G-abriel  who  is  familiar  with  all 
languages,  individuals  ought  not  to  pray  in  Chaldee^,  though  con- 
gpregations  may  offer  up  their  prayers  in  any  tongue,  since  God  Him- 
self is  present  among  them^ 

The  angels  are  permitted  to  exercise  only  rigid  justice  (p*^  ^^)y 
and  do  not  share  the  Divine  privilege  of 'gpranting  pardon.  They 
3tand  in  need  of  mutual  assistance';  nay,  they  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  serve  mortals**;  and  it  was  a  current  maxim,  that ''good 
men  are  superior  to  angels'*  * ' :  thus  while  the  latter  were  unable  to 
give  names  to  the  animals,  Adam  did  so  without  difficulty  *\ 

Like  the  Persian  Fervors,  the  angels  are  numberless.  When  Jacob, 
after  his  flight  from  Laban,  feared  the  perilous  encounter  with  Esau,  he 
was  protected  by  two  ''camps"  of  well-equipped  hosts,  each  consist- 
ing of  120,000  angels*'.   They  are  constantly  increasing;  for  every 


>  Taim.  Chagig.  16\ 
«  Targ.  Jon,  Ex.  XX.  20;  MeMH. 
in  loc.  p.  80  ed.  WTeiw,  c-sk5«5  r^'.  kV 


V;  Taim.  Rosh  Hash.  24**  frrTT  K5 


TT,  -sut^  . .  •  rvars ;  comp.  Bcchai  on 
Exod.  XX.  4,  p.  70^  ed.  Lemberg,  k'?9 

'  7Vi/m.yrr.Ber.lX.l;  Jn/in.  Chag. 
15*.   Yet  in  that  remarkable  apoca- 
_^        lyptic  -work,  the  fourth  Book  of  Es- 
.  ^*j£^,     dras,  prayers  are  addressed  to  an- 
1^.  <M^'  gels  (XIII.  13X  because  these  appear, 
as  in  the  earlier  Canonical  Books,  as 
nearly  identical  withOod,or  as  His  vi- 
sible embodiments  (see  J'oikmar,  Das 
vierteBuchEsra,  pp.  12,185,321,401). 
^  Taim.  Sanh.  60^;  comp.  Maim. 
Hilch.  Akk.  II.  2  (k?  .  .  .  -r-s;?  uva 
*y  "pcVs);  111.3,1 1  (...rrrr:  rr:-:  — s'^  nrcu 
d-skVs*)  ;  Aibo,  Ikkar.  II.  28. 
•  Taim.  Shabb.  6. 


6  ~:-x  y-inz  ;— s«2  T^in  -ruVe  yn's. 

^  Comp.  Taim.  Sbabb.  12*':  the 
Scriptures  were  translated  into  Chal- 
dee,  lest  the  angels  oppose  and  dis- 
parage them. 

>  Taim.  Sot.  33*;  comp.  also  To- 
saph.  Beracb.  3*. 

•  Alidr.  Aa66.Lev.XXX.  1  (=-::-57r 

•  *  V 

>o  Taim.  Taan.  1 1*;  Midr.  Rabb.  Gen. 
LXXV.  3, 6 ;  etc. ;  comp.  Taim.  Sanh. 
59^,  **Adam  was  sitting  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  ministering  angels 
roasted  meat  for  him"  ("^ss  •?  y^ri), 

1 1  Yaili.  Shim.  I.  {  427  (Lev.  init. 
r-^r  -SKrrB  -r-  c-7-rx  b-Vtj);  Midr, 
Rabb.  Gen.  VUI.  1. 

>»  Pirl:.  R.  Eiiez.  c.  13 ;  Midr.  Rabb. 
Gen.  XVII.  med.  (ssVsq  ns— «  •srern). 

IS  Midr.  Rabb.  Gen.  LXXV,  6; 
LXXXTV.  2. 
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word  which  God  utters  becomes  an  angel  *^;  every  good  deed  which  a 
man  performs,  becomes  a  tutelary  angel  who  never  forsakes  him^*; 
the  souls  of  the  pious,  as  Henoch,  Hoses,  and  Elijah,  are  after  death 
o£fered  by  Michael,  the  heavenly  High-priest,  on  the  celestial  altar, 
and  are  then  converted  into  angels'*;  new  angels  are  perpetually 
created  to  glorify  Ood'^,  and  694  myriads  join  daily  at  His  throne, 
singing  hallelujahs,  playing  the  timbrel,  and  dancing  ^^ 

There  are  two  chief  groups  of  angels  —  those  charged  to  extol  the 
Divine  majesty,  and  those  entrusted  with  heavenly  missions  to  men  *^ 
The  former  —  divided  into  four  sections  led  by  Uichael  and  Oabriel,* 
Uriel  and  Raphael '®  —  emerge  daily  by  Ood's  behest  from  the  stream 
of  fire  ("^^a  '^  *vi:)  which  flows  beneath  His  throne,  and  thither  they 
return  after  having  sung  His  praises^';  or  thfey  pass  away  altogether 
to  be  replaced  by  new  creations ,  since  no  angelic  choir  exalts  the 
Lord  twice'':  the  great  chiefs  only  (c'^'t;),  as  Michael  and  Gabriel, 
Metatron  and  Sandalphon  ("pcbnao),  are  exempted  from  this  transi- 
tory existence,  in  deference  to  the  holiness  of  the  six  days  of  Creation, 
duringwhich  they  were  produced";  Sandalphon,  who,  when  standing 
on  the  earth ,  reaches  with  his  head  into  heaven ,  and  is  so  much 


«<  Talm.  Chag.  14',  -^ir*  -:-  Vr 
2'  n"s7rr  -t?:  Krrr,  derived  from  Ps. 

xxin.  6. 

t»  Midr,  Rabb.  Ex.  XXXU.  3. 

>•  Talm.  Chagig.  12**;  comp.  Midr, 
Rabb,  Deut.  XI  fin. 

17  Midr.  Rabb.  Lament.  lU.  22  (fol. 
57  ed.  Stett.) ;  see  infra, 

t«  Mi'dr,  Rabb.  Gen.  LXV.  12;  Pirk, 
R.  Eliez.  c.  12;  Talm.  Sanh.  59'*; 
comp.  Dan.  VII.  10;  see  supra  p.  288. 
A  still  more  lavish  number  of  stars  is 
given  —  there  are  291 ,600,000  heaven- 
ly captains,  under  each  of  whom  ser\'e 
365,000  sUrt  {.Talm.  Berach.  32^). 

1*  Later  Rabbins  propounded  a  di- 
vision in  ten  classes  —  the  number 
of  heavenly  spheres  (r*-nc)  —  based 
upon  descriptions  of  Ezekiel  and  no- 
tices in  other  Biblical  Books  —  viz. 
Holy  beast-angels  {ar^'r.  rr-n),  the 
highest  of  all ;  Wheel-angels  (:*3rii) ; 
Light-an^ls  (s^Vit'k  ,  Isai.  XXXIII. 
7);  Amber- angels  (s-5rrr:)j  Fire- 
angels    ( trtrv ) ;    Messenger  -  angels 


(S-SK5T:);  gods  (s-rVu);  Sons  of  Ood 
(s-rVu-a);  Cherubs  (=-s—r);  and  Men - 
angels  (s^stk);  see  Maim.  Yesod.  Hat- 
tor,  n.  7. 

2"  Pirk.  R.  Elicz.  c.  4 ;  Midr.  Rabb. 
Num.  n.  8 ;  Maim.  Hor.  Kev.  II.  10. 

>»  Talm.  Chag.  14';  Midr.  Rabb.  ad 
Lament.  UI.  22  (fol.  57  ed.  Stett.); 
comp.  Dan.  VII.  10;  Henoch  XIV. 
li» ;  LXXL  1,2;  Targ,  Jon.  and  Jerus. 
Gen.  XX XII.  27  (x-SK5«:r  yrrrs  ru«5 
icnsw);  Midr.  Rabb.  Kx.  XXUL  2, 
3 ;  ib.  Lev.  XXXI.  3 ;  comp.  ib.  Gen. 
LXV.  12. 

"  Talm.  Chagig.  14*,  a*:—  it's"*  Va 


:«•  —4 


^vs 


•■• '    «K7T3 


rszz'\  Midr.  Rabb.  Oen.  LXXVIIL  1, 

*r  rrr*.  rc^  r^xrs  Vs  rs  pc ;  ib.  La- 
ment, m.  22 ,  r's^  vrrz  s-i  sr^  Vsa 
r^"a^  s'S'-n  e-5icV?:  hv  rs 


•  •■*  « •  I  • 


«••  ■?  I  *'  *  *  * 


»  iffWr.  Rabb.  Gen.  LXX^'m.  1 ; 
BeeAai  on  Gen.  XXTIH.  12  p.  86% 
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taller  than  his  companions  ''as  the  distance  a  man  can  walk  in  500 
years",  usually  takes  his  place  behind  the  Diyine  chariot  (rasTa)^ 
and  tnreathes  crowns  for  his  Maker  K 

The  messenger-angels  receive  their  orders  'Hbehind  the  curtain" 
(y\ywn  "ntrttra)',  like  the  ministers  of  the  Persian  kings;  for  God  is 
mysteriously  enthroned  in  the  seventh  heaven',  which  is  also  the 
abode  of  the  Chigoth,  the  Ophannim,  and  the  Seraphim,  who  carry 
the  Divine  chariot^.  He  executes  no  decree  without  having  first 
consulted  His  heavenly  host*.  As  a  rule,  a  single  angel  never  per- 
*  forms  more  than  one  mission  at  a  time,  nor  are  several  angels  charged 
with  the  same  mission*.  They  must  not  stay  on  earth  longer  than 
seven  successive  days;  if  they  exceed  this  time,  they  are  forbidden 
to  return  into  heaven  ^ 

They  plead  before  God  for  the  pious :  thus  they  offered  to  cool 
down  the  fiery  furnace  into  which,  according  to  a  Talmudic  legend, 
Abraham  was  thrown  by  Nimrod ;  they  interceded  for  Isaac  when  he 
was  about  to  be  sacrificed;  they  saved  Hoses  when  Pharaoh  sought 
his  life,  ''an  angel  descending  from  heaven,  and  taking  the  place  of 
Hoses,  who  in  the  meantime  escaped";  and  they  delivered Hananiah 
and  his  two  companions  from  the  flames  *.  —  Every  man  has  his  own 
guardian  angel*,  or  even  two '  \  Corresponding  to  the  seventy  nations 
and  the  seventy  languages  which  were  supposed  to  exist  on  earth, 
seventy  chief  protecting  angels  were  counted  * ' ;  and  though  in  reality 


>  Taim.  Chmgig.  IS**, 
s  Taim.  Berach.  18^;  8anh.  89^; 
Yom.  77';  Pirk.  H  Eiiez.  c.  4. 

*  Comp.  ifiWr.  /?a66.0en.LXXVlU. 

At.  R.  Nath,  c.  37. 
«  Comp.  Taim.  Chag.  12^  13. 

*  Taha.  Jerut,  8anh.  I.  fol.  18'  ed. 
Krotosh. ;  Taim.  Sanh.  38^  (n''s;:r  71c 

TOTS  ra  [7^  r-ssj);  Targ.  Jon.  Gen. 
XL  7  (where  ^^^H^  rrri«  is  thus  pa- 
raphrased: '^od  said  to  the  seventy 
angels  that  were  standing  before 
Him**);  Uiir.  Rahh.  Oen.  Vm.  2; 
iUd.  Eccl.  IL  12  (-rr  r-s-  rr'spr 
*7rtray);  comp.  Maim,  Mor.  Kev.  11. 
6 ;  Beehai  on  Gen.  L  26. 

*  Midr.  Rabh.  Gen.  L.  1  ("TKra  ^k 
'3^  rrrhv'^TV  VTsrf  tth);  Targ,  Jon. 
and  Jerui.  Gen.  XVni.  2  ('^vrn  r*^ 


\fr.T.  kV-::);  comp.  Taim,  Bab.  Mets. 
86**;  Derech  EreU  c.  4  (sect,  xh^ 
K77-);  Maim.  Hor.  Kev.  IL  6;  see, 
however,  Tobit  m.  17. 

'  This  happened  to  rt^  and  Wv; 
(see  p.  290  note  5),  who  then  be- 
came evil  demons, 

*  Taim.  Pesach.  118  (. . .  hir^oi  *i?8ic 
*rr  -^ssn^  — n ,  and  r-n  . . .  •isp-tr*  -tk 
'r  ■;»»•);  Midr.  Rah,  Gen.  LV.  3,  6; 
ib,  Ex.  I.  22;   YaUi.  Shim.  II.  {•  969. 

*  rar^.yoii.Gen.XXXIIL  10(icr»Vi8 
TT^t);  id.  XLYIII.  16  (-V  rr«rr  leiiVe 
T-  p'r:?). 

i<>  7Vi/ffi.Chag.l6';  Taan.  11';  comp. 
Matth.  XVm.  10;  Acts  XIL  15; 
Origcn.  Contr.  Cels.  VIIL  84;  also 
Max.  Tyr,  Diss.  26  fin. ;  Jrrian,  Epi- 
ctet.  L 14 ;  Centorin.  De  Die  Nat.  c.  3. 

X  Sept.  Deut.  XXXU.  8  (xara  dpi^- 


">  ,»■ 


■»f 
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the  Hebrews  require  no  tutelary  or  intercediug  spirit,  since,  bjTirtue 
of  their  faith,  they  can  always  approach  God  Himself  *  \  they  are  yet 
watched  oyer  by  the  arch-ang^ls  Michael  and  G-abriel  * ',  who  eyer 
defend  them.  Thus  Michael  warded  off  Haman's  calumnies  ^^;  and 
angels  were  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  all  important  in- 
cidents of  history,  especially  the  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai,  when 
twenty-two,  nay  sixty  myriads  descended  with  6od  ^^;  although  the 
Law  proceeded  from  the  Lord  Himself  and  from  Him  only. 

The  stars ,  then  still  more  closely  associated  with  the  angels 
than  in  the  Biblical  times  (p.  286),  were  considered  to  exercise  a  para- 
mount influence  over  men  as  well  as  over  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms:  ''the  stars  make  rich,  and  the  stars  make  wise",  said  Babbi 
Chanina  ^';  they  grant  life,  children,  and  sustenance  ^^;  they  join  the 
angels  in  their  glorification  of  6od  * ';  they  existed  from  the  beginning 
as  intellectual  and  highly  endowed  beings ;  and  though  their  know- 
ledge does  not  equal  the  wisdom  of  the  angels,  it  far  surpasses  that 
of  men  ^'.  Like  the  Persian  Fravashis,  they  are  both  the  prototypes 
and  the  guardians  (mVp)  of  all  visible  creations,  and  ''there  is  no 
single  plant  on  earth  which  has  not  its  pattern  in  heaven**  '^ 


|i6v  dYYiXttiv  deoO  for  ^jr-s*.  -^  '^Iv'^.r)* 
Targ,  Jon,  Gen.  XI.  7,  8;  Midr.  Rabb. 
and  Yolk,  Shim,  ad  11.  cc. ;  Midr.  Rabb. 
Num.  II.  1;  XIX.  4;  Talm.  Sot.  33V 

IS  See  supra  p.  285  note  9. 

«  Midr.  Rabb.  Ex.  XVm.  2  ftira 
imu^V  ymra  n"s^) ;  Targ.  Jon.  Geu. 
XXXIL  25;  id.  XXX VIU.  25. 

i«  Midr.  Rabb.  Esth.  III.  8,  fo).9  ed. 
Stett.,  Vmir  ru  j-rp's  \it.  rrr^  m  \2 
ir^r»  BTTtt?  rrh^  Vk5-2  ttt.  'tz^^ 
r»b»^;  ib.  Exod.  XVIII.  2,  Vus-:  rr'^ 


•  •.■•.>«   •a«a*iB    ^M«..»% 


i*  Midr.  Rabb.  Kum.  II.  2 ;  Tanchum 
on  Exod.  XX.  1  (*-r-  16);  Bechai  ou 
Ex*  XTX.  16,  p.  64V  This  idea  was 
derived  fh>m  the  Bible  itself:  Deut. 
XXX rn.  2,  Sept.  ix  Se^cuv  a'jtoG  £7- 
•fcXot  |iCT'  a6ToO;P8.LXyiII.18;AcU 
yn.  53;  Gal.  HI.  19;  Hebr.  U.  2; 
comp.  Joi.  Ant.  XV.  v.  3  (4v  toU  v6- 
|iOic  it'  dYjiXw  rapd  toO  8co0  |xa- 


«•  Taim.  Shabb.  156',  \n  xnmia  Vro 
comp.  Aibo,  Ikkar.  m.  18. 

«7  Talm.  Moed Kat. 28*, ...  Kn^ta nh 
nr^^  ynr  mVtc:  h^k. 

1)  Comp.  Maim.  Mor.  Nev.  II.  5;  he 
coutends  that  the  stars  are  not  *'dead 
bodies  like  the  fire  or  the  earth*',  bat 
^intelligent  beings",  ^'worshipping 
God  by  song  and  praise"* ;  and  he  ex- 
pressly protests  against  the  metaphor- 
ical acceptat  ion  of  such  terms  as  ''the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God"  (Ps. 
XIX.  2);  see  also  I.  72;  II.  7,  12  tqq. 

i»  Maim.  Yesod.  Hattor.n.  9;  Albo, 
Ikkar.  II.  II  (rrtr  D-«*scr!^  w);  IIL 
3  (r^nr:  wtr  r-j  -Vjs  cr) ;  IV.  4 ;  etc 

3«»  Taim.  Bhabb.  156*;  Pesach.  2^; 
Bab.  Kam.  16*;  Sanh.  91^;  Midr. 
Rabb.  Gen.  X.  1 ;  LXV.  12 ;  Maim. 
Mor.  Nev.  n.  10;  Spiegel^  Avetta,  L 
Exc.  1 ;  comp.  Origen.  in  Num.  XIY. 
2,  opus  est  angelis  qui  praesint  ani- 
maliom  nativitati,  virgultomm  plan- 
tationomqae,  et  ceteris  ploralibot 
incrementii,  etc 
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These  were  the  views  of  the  Fharasaic  schools.  The  Essenes. 
also  not  only  attached  very  high  importance  to  the  functions  of  the 
angels ,  hut  searched  the  mystic  significance  of  their  names  K  The 
Sadducees  alone  rejected  the  belief  in  angels,  for  the  same  reason 
which  induced  them  to  reject  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  re- 
surrection —  because  they  doubted  the  existence  of  disembodied 
.  spirits ';  but  their  sect  was  in  later  times  neither  large  nor  in- 
fluential. 

The  evil  spirits  or  shedim  (c*«'Tr)  assume  in  Jewish  writings  even 
larger  dimensions  than  the  devs  in  the  works  of  the  Parsees,  who 
dwell  with  predilection  upon  the  creatures  of  light.  But  their  power  is 
significantly  circumscribed ;  for  they  are  never  allowed,  like  the  devs,  to 
attack  or  to  disturb  the  good  angels ;  and  hence  they  are  not,  like  their 
Persian  originals,  laden  with  curses  and  imprecations;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  they  must  perform  the  commands  of  God,  they  contribute 
to  His  glory,  in  spite  of  their  knavish  trickery.  Men  may  even  make 
them  obedient  and  useful.  The  half-shedim,  who  resemble  human  beings 
in  appearance,  are  especially  docile  and  tractable;  one  of  them,  ''the 
shed  Joseph",  enlightened  a  Habbi  as  to  the  attributes  of  his  king 
Asmodeus;  another  was  compelled  by  his  master  Habbi  Papa  to  per- 
form for  him  all  kinds  of  domestic  services  '.  But  no  uiortal  exercised 
more  absolute  dominion  over  the  spirits  than  king  Solomon;  he  sub- 
jected and  governed  them  at  his  pleasure, as  he  subjected  and  governed  / 
the  winds.  ''Whenever  he  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  he  summoned  be- 
fore him  the  wild  beasts  and  the  birds  of  heaven ,  the  dt-mons  and 
the  night-spectres,  to  let  them  dance  in  his  presence,  and  to  awe  them 
with  his  power".  He  understood  their  speech  as  they  understood 
his.  For  never  could  human  hands  alone  have  accomplished  all  his 
wonderful  buildings.  Securing  the  help  of  supernatural  beings^, 
he  commanded  an  army  of  **genii  and  men  and  birds"  ^.  Some  of  the 
demons  dived  for  him  into  the  seas,  and  brought  up  precious  pearls, 
others  obtained  in  distant  lands  valuable  works  of  art  for  the  adorn* 
ment  of  his  palaces  ^  But  all  assisted  him  in  the  erection  of  the 
Temple;  for  this,  the  most  splendid  of  his  works,  he  forced  into  his 
service  even  the  formidable  Asmodeus,  who  lives  on  a  high  mountain. 


1  Joseph,  Bell.  Jnd.  n.  vin.  7.  in  Eccles.  II.  8,  "I  procured  mistress 

«  AcU  XXin.  8.  "^^^  mistresses*-  Ir'Ts;.  rrt ). 

»  Koran  XXVU.  17,    -r||  ^  f  jujw 
« Taim.  Pesach.  IIO*;  ChuU.  105**;         u,,       ^^^  vr-     w"     r^ 

comp.  Yevam.  122-.  '  .  ^.^^^^  ^XI.  82,  ^  ^UAI,  ^^ 

*  Thus  were  interpreted  the  words      ^  ^y^i^ 
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wlience  lie  daily  ascends  into  heaven,  to  listen  to  the  instruction' wlucK 
0od  imparts  to  His  angels,  and  then  to  diffuse  it  on  earth  to  man's  mis- 
fortune. Solomon's  valiant  general  Benaiah  managed  by  stratagem 
to  inebriate  him;  then  throwing  round  his  neck  a  chain  on  which 
the  holy  name  of  Ood  was  inscribed,  he  brought  him  into  the  royal 
palace.  At  that  time  Solomon  was  perplexed  how  to  obtain  the  wonder* 
ful  worm  shamir,  which  had  been  produced  towards  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  day  of  Creation^,  and  which  by  its  mere  touch  broke  and  fuhioned 
the  hardest  stones ;  it  was  only  by  means  of  that  worm,  that  the  king 
could  hope  to  carry  out  the  Divine  injunction ,  that  no  iron  instru- 
ment should  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  altar  ^  Therefore, 
when  he  saw  Asmodeus,  he  at  once  ordered  him  to  procure  the  sAa- 
iNtr.  After  many  subterfuges,  the  demon  assisted  Benaiah  in  wresting 
the  worm  from  the  prince  of  the  sea  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  bird,  probably 
the  hoopoe,  the  Arabic  hud-hud  (jJbjJb)*.  When,  by  false  and  tempt- 
ing promises,  he  had  obtained  release  from  his  fetters,  and  had  more- 
over secured  Solomon's  holy  ring,  he  grew  forthwith  into  a  colossal 
giant  touching  the  earth  with  his  feet  and  heaven  with  his  head ; 
he  devoured  the  king,  and  then  vomited  him  forth  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  parasangs;  and  assuming  Solomon's  form,  he  sat  upon 
his  throne,  and  consorted  with  his  wives  even  during  their  impurity. 
Solomon  was  all  this  time  obliged  to  wander  about,  and  to  beg  alms 
for  his  subsistence;  but  at  last  he  succeeded  in  seizing  his  signet  and 
chain,  when  he  held  the  tetragrammaton  before  the  monster,  and  thus 
compelled  him  to  flee'^ 

The  demons  are  of  both  sexes,  shedimand  shedoth  ^ '  —  the  Persian 
J)€VS  and  Pairikas.  Their  origin  is  infinitely  varied.  Satan  was  crea- 
ted together  with  Eve  when  she  was  formed  from  Adam's  rib  ^\  The 
demons  arose  from  the  soul  of  Adam  after  his  first  disobedience,  from 
the  spirits  of  the  sinful  people  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge, 
and  from  the  minds  of  the  worst  of  those  who  built  the  Tower  of 


1  Pirk.  At.  V.  6. 

•  Exod.  XX.  25;  1  Ki.  YI.  7. 

•  Comp.  P.  Castel^  Shamir,  pp.  72 
J99.;  see  supra  p.  154. 

It  Comp.  Targ.  Shen.  Esther ;  Talm. 
Oitt.  68 ;  Sot.  48^;  see  also  Targ.Ecd. 
n.  4;  Midr.  Rabh.  Cant.  init.  (Vsr 
^Q^Km  nwi"-^  ^5^tin  •  •  •  ^^bh  pk  ^psr^cts 
I  Mill  I  ■'siis'o  ^Ttai  u^  iu) ;  ibid.  Kom.  XI* 
8,  6;  Joi.  Ant.  VIIL  11.  5  (|ia8civ  •  •  • 
«al  TiTjv  X9X^  Tc&v  (at)A6veiv  xi^wjv  tie 
4^IXtiav  «al  dtpaictCav  xotc  dvdp4- 


i:otc  xtX.).  Tbese  legends  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  parallel  in  the  Ira- 
nic  myths  about  the  hero*king  Takh* 
mo-ompis  or  Tahmoraf ;  comp.  Kih 
kui^  Jdd.  Angelog.  pp.  84 — 86. 

11  B-T^y  jmc 

iS  Midr.  Rabh.  Gen.  XVII.  2,  yro 
nay  yen  mas  nram;  Btchai  on  Qen. 
n.  21,  p.  24^  (ad  Txn  —  *«here  the 
letter  e  occurs  for  the  first  time,  to 
teach  that  Satan — po — was  created 
together  with  the  woman**  1). 
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Babel;  and  thej  are  continually  generated  from  the  shades  and  mis* 
deeds  of  the  wicked  *,  from  the  spine  of  the  godless  who  never  bend 
down  to  worship  their  Creator*,  and  from  unchaste  dreams  and  noc* 
tumal  accidents*.  When,  after  the  Fall,  Adam  was  doomed  to  die,, 
he  lived  apart  from  his  wife  for  130  years,  because  he  was  unwilling^ 
to  produce  sinful  and  perishable  beings;  but  during  that  time,  both 
were  joined  by  male  and  female  demons,  and  became  the  fruitful  pa- 
rents of  mischievous  goblins  and  evil  spirits  ^ 

The  demons  are  not  less  numerous  than  the  angels;  for  they 
''surround  mortals  as  the  earth  surrounds  the  root  of  the  vine" ;  and 
every  man  has  at  all  times  thousand  shedim  on  his  left,  and  ten  thousand 
on  his  right  side,  all  ready  to  ensnare  him;  if  he  could  see  their  crowd,, 
he  would  wonder  how  he  was  able  to  live  in  the  world*;  though  any 
one  might  behold  them  by  throwing  upon  his  eyes  the  ashes  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  black  cats*.  They  hover  mainly  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  air,  which  they  completely  fill^.  "When  they  descend  on  the 
earth,  they  delight  in  taking  up  their  abode  on  certain  shrubs  or 
trees,  as  the  caper-bush  (ymt)  and  spearwort  (*^3dt),  in  companies  of 
at  least  sixty  on  one  plant*,  or  on  nut  trees  in  groups  of  nine;  it  is, 
therefore,  most  dangerous  to  sleep  under  or  near  such  plapts.  Often 
they  dwell  in  ruins  and  deserted  solitudes,  which  should,  therefore,  be 
scrupulously  avoided*,  or  in  privies  **,  and  under  gutters  ^  K  It  once 
happened,  that  porters,  who  were  carrying  a  cask  of  wine,  desiroua 
of  resting  themselves,  set  down  their  burden  beneath  a  gutter;  not 
long  afterwards  a  demon  came  and  broke  the  cask.  The  men  went 
to  Babbi  ICar  Bar  Ashi,  who,  blowing  a  trumpet,  summoned  the  spirit, 
and  asked  him  sternly,  why  he  had  committed  the  offence?  ''Because 
they  put  the  cask  on  my  ears",  he  replied.  ''But  you  have  no  business", 
r^oined  the  Babbi,  'Ho  stay  at  a  frequented  place;  you  must  pay  for 
the  wine*.  A  certain  time  was  allowed  him  to  procure  the  money ;  the 
term  had  long  expired  when  he  at  last  made  his  appearance ;  upbraided 


«  Tafm.  Sanh.  109';  PM.  H.  EKez. 
c  84;  TmA.  Sktm.  IL  {  196. 

*  Tmlm.  Bah.  Kam.  16^ 

*  Comp.  Sokar  on  Gen.  TL  1  ifg. 
«  Talm.  Emb.  18^;  Yevam.  61 ;  5^ 

iUrr  L  c;  Midr.  Jtabb.  Gen.  X.  10; 
FaOr.  Skkm.  L  {  42;  Beekai  on  Oen. 
V.  8,  f  oL  82\ 

*  Talm.  Bench.  6*  (imiV  m^  *3, 
see  Roihi  in  loc),  51^ 

*  falsi.  Berach.  6^ 


7  Comp.  Ephet.  IL  2 ;  see  alto  Diog. 
latrt.  Prooem.  7  (tCitbXov  cXifpi) 
tlvat  T^v  dipa);  Yin.82;  IX.  7(i:dvT«. 
4n»^Av  civat  sal  6eu|i.6varv  i:Xi)pT)). 

*  Tain.  Petach.  111^ 

*  Tahm.  Bench.  8\ 

>•  Ulm.  Bench.  62*;  Shabb.  67*; 
Gitt.  70%  when  veiy  curious  eonceits 
may  be  read. 

"  Talm.  ChuD.  lOb^  ^rv  -ar^  iirr 
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by  theBabbifor  thedelnj,  he  answered,  *Wehaye  no  power  over  things 
that  are  tied  up  and  sealed,  or  measured  and  counted,  and  we  must 
wait  till  we  find  things  lying  about  free  and  unguarded"  ^K  —  Demons 
abound  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  earth,  which,  left  un* 
finished  by  God  as  a  challenge  to  any  other  deity  or  power  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiency,  sre  yeiled  in  darkness  (X^),  and  thence  they 
spread  over  the  whole  world  ^*. 

Being  active  at  all  hours  in  attacking  both  individuals  and  mul-* 
titudes*^,  they  are  generally  divided  into  demons  of  morning,  noon, 
and  night ^*,  Those  of  noon**  fall  eagerly  upon  men  while  taking 
rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day '  ^  But  the  most  mischievous  are  those  who 
roam  about  at  night,  and  those  that  send  lying  and  deluding  dreams, 
ICan  must  therefore  salute  no  one  in  the  dark,  for  it  might  be  ademon  **, 
nor  must  he  sleep  alone  in  a  house  on  peril  of  being  seized  by  a  lilith  *  V 
Whosoever  ventures  out  by  himself  before  the  morning  dawn  or  the 
cockcrow,  must  expect  misfortune'*.  Babbi  Jose,  the  son  of  Babbi 
Jehudah,  said,  ''Do  not  go  out  unattended  in  the  night,  especially 
on  Wednesdays  and  Sabbaths,  for  thenLilith  haunts  the  air  with  her 
train  of  eighteen  myriads  of  wicked  spirits,  every  one  of  which  has  the 
power  of  doing  harm".  On  those  nights  men  should  drink  no  water,  ex- 
cept out  of  white  vessels  after  having  recited  ''the  seven  voices"  alluded 
to  by  David '  \orafter  having  uttered  acertainmysterious  formula",  or 
called  some  person  present  by  name,  or  struck  with  the  lid  upon  the  ves* 
sel,  or  thrown  something  into  it,  or  driven  away  Shavriri  ("n-nno),  the 


"  Taim.  Chull.  105^ 

1'  Pirk.  R.  EKez.  c  S  (m-^  pnn  r:t 

d*)  *m:3  K^);  Talk.  Shim.  H.  S  26S; 

oomp.  Naekman,  on  Lev.  XYU.  7,  fol. 

96  ed.Pres8b.;  see  also  Fendid.  XIX. 

1,  140—147;  //.  XXn.  25. 

i«  Talm.  Kiddush.  29^ 

li  •-*-*«-  ^-"f^a,  and  yVh  or  yAu 


'ns 


»  I 


(oomp.  Targ.  Cant.  lY.  6).  Bashi, 
following  older  authorities,  explains 
in  Ps.  XCL  6  a;^«n  "^^^  "these  are 
names  of  shedim,  the  one  iigores  by 
night,  the  other  at  noon**;  also  on 
ver.  5  (yro  r^tvon  'rv)  and  Targ.  in 
loc.  (Kirrta  T^smrt  fw);  oomp.  Midr, 
Rabb.  Kum.  Xn.  4  (rrr^t  wrrrvo  y*m  xr 
'an  ri«3  ^rmsi). 
i«  Comp.  Sept.  Ps.  XCL  6 ,  Seu|i6vta 

<7  Targ.  Cant.  lY.  6  ;  id.  Ps.  XCI.  5, 


6.  A  similar  superstition  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
(Pkilosir.  Her.  L-  4),  and  others. 

18  Talm.  Hegil.  3';  Sanh.  44' ;  Erub. 
63*». 

>•  Talm.  Shabb.  151*»,  r^sa  p^  trcn 
'yi  •HTp;  comp.  Berach.  43**. 

s^  Talm.  Derech  EreU  25',  sect. 
'yi  rai  -pTs  werr, ;  Yom.  21'.  Accord- 
ing to  Persian  notions  also,  the  oock^ 
that  is,  the  bird  Par6dars  or  Kabi^ 
katac,  chases  away  the  night-dae- 
vas;  oomp.  Fendid.  XYIIL  36,40,  and 
ibid.  Spiegel,  note  on  S  32 ;  see  supra 
p.  25. 

«t  Viz.  Ps.  XXIX.  3—5,  7—9,  «*the 
voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters,** 
etc. 

**  ^rr'in  p-»ni  ijn  W. 
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demon  of  blindness,  by  crying  Aloud,  !Q£y  mother  has  warned  me  to 
heed  ShaTiiri|  Vriri,  Biri,  Bi ;  I  yearn  for  water  in  white  vessels''  *. 

At  no  time  is  it  advisable  to  drink  frbm  any  utensil  without  having 
previously  poured  out  some  of  its  contents,  .because  demons  may  have 
quenched  their  thirst  from  the  same  vessel.' When  once  the  minister- 
ing shed,  of  Babbi.  Papa,  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  water  from  the 
river,  was  rebuked  for  having  stayed  out  too  long,  he  said,  *H  was 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  bad  water  of  which  the  demons  had  drunk, 
had  flowed  away"' ;  but  when  he  saw  his  master  pour  out  some  of  the 
water  before  he  drank,  he  said,  if  he  had  been  aware  that  such  was 
his.  custom,  he  might  have  come  back  sooner.  Babbis  and  students  of 
the  Law  are  particularly  persecuted  by  demons:  their  clothes  wear 
off  and  tear  sooner  than  those  of  other  people,  because  ''the  shedim 
constantly  rub  themselves  against  them"'. 

According  to  some,  especially  Palestinian  doctors,  the  demons 
lUre incorporeal ,  or  consist  of  air  and  fire;  for  Gt>d,  having  created 
their  souls  towards  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  was  prevented  from 
fashioning  their  bodies  on  account  of  the  approaching  Sabbath*.  Yet, 
ordinarily,  they  are  conceived,  like  the  angels,  as  being  provided  with 
wings,  which  enable  them  to  move  rapidly  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other'.  For  the  sake  of  mischief  and  deception,  they  often  as- 
sume the  ''image"  (mkis^)  of  a  man  ',  and,  in  fact,  any  shape ;  one  of  them, 
for  instance,  appeared  as  a  dragon  with  seven  heads ^,  and  another 
taught  Babbi  Chaninah  the  whole  Law  in  the  guise  of  a  frog;  one 
resembles  a  calf  with  a  revolving  horn  issuing  from  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  and  another  (Ketev)  has  one  eye  fixed  on  the  heart, 
and  any  creature,  whether  man  or  beast,  that  looks  at  it,  must  die'. 
They  eat  and  drink  like  men — in  this  respect  unlike  the  Persian  devs, 
who  take  no  food,  because  eating  in  the  present  state  of  the  world 
is  a  good  thing — ^  and  like  men  they  propagate  and  die'.  As  a  rule. 


1  Tolm.  Pasach.  Ill,  112;  Avod. 
Zar.  U^i  Midr.  Sobb.  Kum.  XIL  2. 
'  Tolm.  ChulL  105^  106^  *s^m  -9 


t  Talm.  Berach.  6%  pm  ^uns  *»n 

«  Midr,  Rahb,  Qen.  c  vii.  fin. ;  Talk. 
Skm.  h  { 12. 

•  Tolm.  Ohag.  16';  Av.  Rah.  Nath. 
c87. 

t  Though  not  "the  image  of  his 


image**  (nnaan  vturas) ;  Talm.  Yevam. 
128*;  Oiti.  66\ 
T  Taba.  Kidd.  29^. 

•  Jtfid^.  J2a^&.  Kom.  Xn.  4.  Satan 
appeared  once  in  the  shape  of  a  bird 
(Kirirsa);  Taha.  Banh.  107*. 

•  Tahm.  Ohag.  16^;  At.  Hab.  JfaiJL 
c  87;  Nackman.  on  Lev.  XYIL  7. 
Cain  was  considered  as  the  son  of 
Eve  and  Sammael  (Vo/Ar.  Chad.  1% 
J  12. 
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one  hundred  demons  expire  daily  ^^;  and  Noah  therefore  took  a  cou- 
ple of  them  into  the  Ark,  lest  the  race  became  extinct^*:  Lilith 
alone  and  her  offspring  are  except  from  death.  They  may  be  bound 
and  chained  *'.  Often  they  quarrel  among  themselves,  nay  they  kill 
each  other,  and  summon  the  aid  of  the  pious  against  their  opponents  *  \ 

They  know  the  future  which,  like  the  angels,  they  hear  ''behind 
the  curtain''  ^  * ;  yet  they  ought  not  to  be  consulted  on  Sabbath ;  indeed 
to  avoid  danger,  it  is  prudent  not  to  consult  them  at  all;  if  yet 
their  advice  is  sought,  it  should  be  done  by  means  of  oil  or  of 
egg-shells  *^  Some  of  them  even  frequent  the  places  of  worship, 
and  study  the  Law  like  the  Jews,  and  are  hence  called  ^Jewish  de- 
vils'' (7<x*nm  "p^r::)]  thus  it  often  happens  in  Synagogues  onSabbathfi, 
that,  although  there  appears  to  be  ample  room,  the  people  feel  in- 
conveniently crowded,  because  the  demons  press  between  them  to 
listen  to  the  sermon  or  religious  discussion  *^ 

The  female  demons  are  subjected  to  the  rule  of  their  queen  Li- 
lith*^, who  is  pictured  with  wings  and  long  flowing  hair  ^  ^,  and  who, 
delighting  in  wild  gambols,  like  most  spectres,  is  called,  ^the  evil 
dancer''  orMochlatb*^  Yet  Mochlath  and  Lilith  are  occasionally 
treated  as  two  distinct  she-devils,  the  former  being  attended  by  478, 
the  latter  by  480  companies  of  demons  ^^,  the  one  dancing  and  singing, 
the  other  incessantly  howling '  * :  both  live  in  constant  enmity  against 
each  other;  yet  they  meet  in  open  feud  only  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  while  they  are  thus  engaged  in  strife,  the  Jews  are  enabled 
to  send  up  to  God  their  prayers  and  confessions,  unmolested  by 
accusers  and  slanderers. 


10  Seph.  Un  Sir.  9*  (quoted  by  Ei- 
senm,  £ntd.  Judenth.  II.  417),  c*-  \zz 


»•!  Talm,  Berach.  6*,  -r-  xpr—  -nr 


rs  'TMn  z' 


*      m» 


«t  Bechaion  Gen.  VI.  19  ad  -rrr  -r-, 
p.  37*  (~— KS  TT*--  -t):  tliey  came  of 
themselves  into  the  Ark ,  and  are 
hinted  at  in  the  words  th  Vs  (Gen. 
Vll.  14)  —  -^3  r^::  zrrs. 

i^Pirk.  R,  Eliez,  c.  45;  Talm,  Be- 
rach. 6*. 

IS  Yalk.  Shim.  II.  J  680. 

i«  Talm.  Chag.  16*;  Av.  Bab.  Sath. 
€.  37 ;  supra,  p.  308. 

Talm.  Sanh.  101\ 


17  Talm.  Gitt.  68». 

J*  Talm.  Krub.  100**;  Xidd.  24*»;  she 
is  soDsidered  to  correspond  to  the 
Persian  Bushyan^ta  ,  the  female  de- 
mon of  indolence  and  sleep. 

»»  .-y^:  rs  r7;ic,  Talm.  Pesach.  112^; 
Midr.Jiabl.  Kum.  XII.  4  (rs  r-«i 
rrzi^'z*  rVr-);  comp.  Isai.  XIII.  21* 

20  According  to  the  numerical  value 
of  their  respective  names  rhm  and 

3>  Accordingto  tlie  real  or  supposed 
meaning  of  their  names,  from  rrz 
and  7:*. 
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The  male  demons,  as  has  been  observed,  are  ranged  under  their  chief 
Ashmadai  (Asmodens,  ^^k^psck)  \  the  Persian  Aeshma,  who  is  the  anxi* 
liary  of  Ahriman  in  his  warfare  against  Ormnzd';  or  they  obey  the 
mle  of  Satan  or  SammaeP.  Asmodens  is  consistently  pictured  aa 
malignant,  wrathful,  and  insatiably  lascivious;  he  weeps  at  men'a 
happiness,  and  exults  at  their  misfortune;  he  mocks  the  weak,  and 
strives  to  weaken  the  strong;  he  abuses  his  marvellous  skill 
for  villany,  and  he  ruthlessly  employs  his  knowledge  for  mis* 
chiefs  He  is  the  demon  of  matrimony  and  ''the  patron  of  faithlesa 
couples"  ^  Sometimes  he  is  identified  with  Sammael  or  Satan  him* 
self,  as  the  type  of  moral  and  physical  evil :  for  Sammael  (bs|taD)  is 
the  angel  of  death'  who,  by  instilling  a  drop  of  gall-(DD)  into  the 
mouth  of  the  sick,  causes  the  sudden  cessation  of  life;  and  Satan  is, 
like  Ahriman,  at  once  the  Deceiver,  the  Accuser,  and  the  Destroyer 
of  man  and  of  all  organic  life,  and  therefore,  even  more  usually  than 
Sammael,  the  Angel  of  Death. 

This  character  of  Satan  and  his  associates  is  systematically 
worked  out  in  the  Midrashic  expositions  of  the  history  of  the  pa- 
triarchs and  other  eminent  men.  It  is  developed  with  particular  ful* 
ness  in  connection  with  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac ^«  At 
the  time  of  the  exodus,  Sammael,  presenting  himself  before  God,  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  He  was  dividing  the  Red  Sea  for  a  people  defiled 
by  the  worst  forms  of  idolatry ;  then,  in  order  to  turn  away  his  at- 
tention, God  delivered  up  to  him  the  pious  Job,  ^who  was  one  of 
Pharaoh's  counsellors",  and,  like  Balaam  and  Jethro,  one  of  his  con* 
jurors;  and  while  the  Accuser  was  busy  in  harassing  his  victim, 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea  in  safety  ^  Fifteen  hundred  myriads  of 
accusing  angels  ('p:in::pt3)  endeavoured,  to  prevent  God  from  favour* 
ing  the  Israelites  with  His  glory  (rc'^sr).  After  the  worship  of  the 
golden  cal(  at  which  Satan  was  present  dancing  and  singing*  and  de- 
luding  the  Hebrews'®,  he  exultingly  impeached  them  before  God;  but 


1  Talm.  Oitt.  68;  Pesach.  110^; 
Targ.  Eccles.  1.  12. 

>  The  etymology  from  m^stk  and 
mn  or  dev,  and  the  meaning  "he  who 
has  vehement  desires",  seem  pre* 
carious. 

•  /VrA*.  /?.  £/ie:,  c.  13,  V-;r  -rr  \h^z 
e-wssr;  Midr,  Rabb,  Deut.  XI.  3,  -tk^s 
B-ns?r?5nc-7r^5ir:c;  7Vi/fii.Oitt.68*. 

^  Taim,  Gitt.  68 ;  comp.  Eitenmeng. 
£ntd.  Jodenth.  I.  350—362. 


»  TVi/m.  Pesach.  110. 

•  Comp.  Targ.  Jotk,  Gen.  III.  6. 

7  Comp.  Talm,  Sanh.  89**;  Pirk,  R^ 
EKex.  c.  32 ;  Midr,  Rabb.  Gen.  LYI. 
1 ;  Yalk.  Shim,  I.  §§  98, 99 ;  Tanehum^ 
Gen.  XXII  (p.  39'  ed.  Stett.). 

•  Nidr.  Rabb,  £xod.  XXL  4. 

•  Targ,  Jon,  Ex.  XXXII.  19,  ii:sct 

»•  Comp.  Pirk,  R,  Eliez,  c.  45,  Wp:d 
m  rrv  \xm  t^*^  cs:. 
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Ko8e8  put  him  to  flighty  and  pleaded  for  the  people  *  * .  When  the 
arch -angels  Gabriel  and  Michael  shrank  from  the  Diyine  behest  of 
taking  away  the  soul  of  the  great  lawgriwer,  Sammael  was  entrusted 
with  the  mission.  He  found  Moses  writing  the  holy  name  of  Qtod^ 
his  face  radiant  like  the  sun,  and  in  appearance  like  an  angel.  The 
prophet,  recounting  the  great  deeds  of  his  life,  refused  to  give  up 
his  soul  to  the  demon ,  who,  returning  to  God,  asked  for  fresh  in- 
structions; and  when  the  charge  was  renewed,  Sammael  rushed  with 
his  drawn  sword  upon  Moses,  who  by  touching  his  adversary  with 
his  staff,  forced  him  to  flee ;  he  pursued  him  with  the  holy  name  of 
God ,  tore  off  his  horn  from  between  his  eyes ,  and  struck  him  with 
blindness;  whereupon  God  Himself,  accompanied  by  the  three  arch* 
angels  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Sagsagel,  took  back  the  soul  of  His 
greatest  and  most  faithful  prophet  ^^  Undaunted  by  the  failure,  of 
his  subordinate,  Satan  now  contended  with  Michael  for  the  privilege 
of  burying  the  body  of  Moses,  but  he  was  as  signally  humiliated  as 
Sammael ;  and  the  great  chief  was  buried  by  ''immortal  powers"  ^K 

All  these  conceptions,  however  strange  and  fanciful ,  contrast 
favourably  Mrith  their  Persian  prototypes:  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  are 
^twins'',  both  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  the  former  is  a  creator 
like  the  latter;  whereas  the  Jewish  Satan,  not  coeval  with  God,  was 
created  like  the  angels  and  like  men;  he  was  originally  even  a  good 
spirit,  a  great  prince  in  heaven  *^,  endowed  with  twelve  wing^,  while 
the  Seraphim  have  only  six  and  the  Chajoth  four;  but  when  he  grew 
contumacious,  he  was  expelled  from  the  celestial  abodes,  and  then 
he  rode  down  to  the  earth  upon  the  back  of  the  serpent ;  but  finally 
he  will  be  curbed  by  the  Messiah,  who  will  at  the  same  time  subdue 
death,  and  bring  hell  within  the  boundaries  of  Paradise  *';  then  he 
will  be  thrown  into  the  flaming  abyss  *^aud,  in  the  time  of  resurrection, 
will  be  attacked  by  the  angel  Gabriel  and  annihilated  for  ever  '^ 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  moderation,  which  is  more  prominent  in  the 


M  Midr.  Rabb.  Exod.  XLIII.  init. 

««if#V/r.  Rabb,  Deut.  XL  4;  Yalk. 
Skim.  I.  §  940,  foL  304  C(»l.  2,  3. 

"  Philo.  Vit.  Moi.  UI.  39  (ita^ij.. . 
^cpotv  ou  9vT|Tai;,  dXX*  dt^avaxoic  ^'J- 
vd)xeatv);  Jude9;  comp.  LightfooU  Op. 
L  853;  see  also  Midr^  Rabb,  £xo<l. 
XVIIL  2,  "Michael  and  Sammael 
stand  before  Qod,  Satan  accosei,  and 
Michael  defends  Israel ;  Satan  speaks 


again,  but  is  at  last  silenced  by  Mi* 
chael." 

>*  Yalk,Shim.l,%2h^V'i^hiiK^rm 

>'.VfV/r.  Rabb.  Gen.  XXX.  5;  iM^ 
Num.  V.  12. 

1*  This  ultimate  triumph  is  typi- 
fied by  a  light  preserved  under  God's 
throne;  comp.  Taim. Sacc  52*;  7a0c. 
Shim.  U.  §  359. 

>'  Comp.  Talm.  Bab.  Bathr.  75*. 
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Palestinian  doctors  who  were  less  exposed  to  Persian  influence,  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  represent  the  Jewish  demonology  as  a  harmless  fancy, 
and  to  consider  the  spirits,  not  as  powers  of  mischief,  but  simply  as 
^'wayward  goblins".  The  shedim  bear  the  distinctive  names  of  "in- 
jurers"  and  "destroyers"  \  they  send  every  kind  of  disease  and  infir- 
mity, as  heart-bum,  erysipelas,  and  asthma ',  leprosy  of  garments 
and  of  houses;  even  death  is  inflicted  by  the  demons Ketev(3^)  and 
Iferiri  ('^'to)  *;  these  rage  most  fiercely  during  the  three  weeks  preced- 
ing the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  killing  any  one 
who  happens  to  look  at  them,  and  in  this  manner  kingHezekiah  is 
believed  to  have  met  his  death  ^.  The  shedim  fill  the  whole  world, 
and  if  those  shut  up  in  the  depths  of  the  seas  were  to  be  let  loose,  they 
would  destroy  the  whole  earth  ^  They  keep  man  in  perpetual  alarm, 
and  force  him  to  unceasing  warfare.  They  have  indeed,  like  Satan  and 
Ahriman,  no  power  over  the  pious;  they  keep  aloof  from  those  who 
are  praying,  or  studying  the  Law ;  and  they  may  be  disarmed  by 
prescribed  exorcisms  and  incantations^.  But  who  can  look  upon 
himself  as  perfectly  pious?  And  who  can  maintain  a  breathless  study 
of  the  Law  and  unbroken  devotions ,  or  be  ever  ready  with  potent 
spells,  to  ward  off  the  terrible  hosts? 


I ' 


» .■ 


The  preceding  sketch,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  monotheism  in  its  various  stages,  as  reflected  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament.  It  will 
be  easy  to  decide  how  far  there  is  truth  in  the  popular  view  that 
the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  "a  people  of  Puri- 
tans", averse  to  all  material  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  how  far  they 
adhered  to  the  lofty  spiritualism  of  the  prophets;  and  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  trace  the  sources  from  which  the  demouology  of  the 
Talmud,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  derived. 
No  one  indeed  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  later  Jewish  authorities, 
however  they  may  have  enlarged  or  modified  the  earlier  conceptions 
of  the  supernatural  world,  never  ceased  to  look  upon  Ood  as 
the   absolute  Lord   of  all   created  beings,  though  the  danger  of 


*  TkTSi  "';=':•  "r^Vs-  *  Bechai  on  Exod.  XX.  4,  p.  70* 
'  Dip*'  "^y  xapiiax^c  x»poiaA7{flu  m s-s^rrs rrr r*57^  rir  sr'^ rzn fMsm 
»  Talm.  Gitt.  67**;  Sanh.  101*.  sVjr:. 
«I>eat.XXXU.24;comp.Ps.XCI.6.  '  Talm.  Mace.   10»;   Shabb.  SO'*; 

•  Midr.  Rabb.  Kom.  XIL  14,  rrppr:  Kiddush.  29^;  Sanh.  44^;  etc.;  oomp. 
nv)  n^»  W  Vb^  *!mc  rar.  Bundeheah  c  1. 
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adopting  a  double  principle  was  not  always  avoided*:  yet  the  nnm- 
berless  spirits,  recognised  as  real  powers  both  by  the  people  and  their 
learned  teachers,  and  the  assumption  of  a  busy  interference  of  those 
beings  in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  plainly  implied  the  desertion  of  an 
unqualified  monotheism.  Dividing  man's  attention  in  many  directions, 
they  could  not  fail  to  disturb  that  harmony  which  flows  from  the 
principle  of  one  all-pervading  and  all-ruling  Deity. 

s  Gomp.  Taim,  Chag.  15*;  Acher  (Elisha  ben  Abi]gah)  recognited  "trv 
r^.tin,  lee  p.  298  note  3. 
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TRANSLATION  AND  COMMENTARY. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

fiuMiiABT.  —  After  the  death  of  Aaron'i  two  eldest  tons,  Gk>d  oommands  him 
throngh  Mosea  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  only  on  one  day  of  the  year 
(yen.  1 »  2),  and  then  not  in  his  usoal  official  robes ,  but  exclosiyely  in 
gannents  of  white  linen;  on  that  occasion  he  is  to  provide  himself  with 
a  yonng  bnllock  for  a  tin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  holocaust,  while  the 
people  has  to  famish  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  expiation,  and  a  ram  for 
A  holocauft  (vers.  3 — 5).  While  he  is  preparing  to  offer  np  the  bol- 
lock, the  two  goats  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
by  lot  he  sets  apart  one  of  them  for  Ood,  «nd  the  other  for  Asazel, 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent  into  the  wilderness ;  he  appoints  the  one  as  a 
sin-offering  for  the  people,  and  expiates  the  other  by  causing  it  to  stand 
at  the  Tabernacle  "before  the  Lord"  (vers.  6—10).  He  now  sacrifices  the 
bnllock  as  a  sin-offering,  to  secure  atonement  for  himself  and  the  whole 
priesthood  (ver.  11).  Then  taking  a  censer  and  filling  it  with  live 
coals  from  the  brazen  Altar  in  the  Court,  and  two  handfuls  of  pounded 
incense,  he  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies  for  the  first  time;  there  he  throws 
the  incense  on  the  coals,  so  that  the  rising  cloud  covers  the  Hercy-seat 
on  the  Ark  (vers.  12, 13).  Betuming  to  the  Court,  he  takes  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  bullock,  enters  for  the  second  time  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
jprinkles  a  part  of  the  blood  with  his  finger  on  the  front  or  eastern  side 
of  the  Mercy-eeat  itself,  and  a  part,  by  a  sevenfold  aspersion,  on  the 
ground  before  it  (ver.  14).  He  goes  back  to  the  Court,  where  he  depo- 
sits the  vessel  with  the  remaining  blood  of  the  buUock;  kills  the  goat 
Appointed  as  a  sin-offering  for  the  people,  passes  a  third  time  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  with  some  of  the  blood  of  that  goat,  and  proceeds  with 
it  exactly  as  he  has  done  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock  (ver.  15) :  thus 
the  expiation  of  the  Ho|y  of  Holies  is  completed  (ver.  16).  Now  he  re- 
turns to  the  Court,  puts  some  of  the  bullock's  blood  (which  he  had  left 
in  the  Court)  together  with  some  of  the  goat's  blood  (which  he  still 
holds  in  his  hand)  all  round  the  horns  of  the  brazen  Altar,  and  sprin- 
kles seven  times  upon  its  surface:  thus  he  expiates  the  Holy  and  the 
<klurt  (ver.  17 — 19).  Now  he  orders  the  live  goat  to  be  brought  to  him; 
he  lays  both  his  hands  upon  its  head ,  confesses  all  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  transfers  them  to  the  animal,  which  a  man,  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  leads  into  a  lonely  part  of  the  desert  (vers.  20—22).  The  High- 
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priest  now  enters  again  the  Holy,  where  he  lays  off  the  linen  garments; 
he  then  bathes  himself  in  water  and  puts  on  his  splendid  official  vest- 
ments. Appearing  in  the  Court,  he  saorifices  the  two  rams  as  hdo- 
cansts,  the  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the  people;  and  thus  the 
expiation  is  finally  accomplished.  He  throws  the  fat  and  the  fat  parts 
of  the  two  sin-offerings  into  the  fiames  on  the  brazen  Altar  (vers.  23 — 25) ; 
while  the  flesh  of  both  victims  with  their  skins  and  their  dang  is 
burnt  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  camp ;  the  man  who  performs  this 
duty  becomes  unclean,  and  must  bathe  himself  and  wash  his  garments 
before  he  is  allowed  to  return  into  the  camp ;  and  the  same  lustrations 
are  required  of  the  person  who  takes  the  goat  to  Azazel  into  the  desert 
(vers.  26 — 28).  —  These  ceremonies  shall,  in  perpetuity,  be  perfonned 
by  the  High-priest  every  year  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
when  all  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  community,  both  natives  and 
strangers,  are  to  fast  and  to  abstain  fh>m  any  work  whatsoever  (vers. 
29—34). 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses  after  the  death 
of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,   when  they  approached  be- 


lt S*  The  varied  compilation  of 
Leviticus  attempts,  though  with  in- 
different success,  a  certain  continuity 
or  even  system  of  arrangement.  The 
hand  of  the  flnal  reviser,  labouring 
to  reduce  the  miscellaneous  materials 
at  least  to  some  semblance  of  unity, 
is  manifest  in  various  links  and  trans- 
itions ;  and  it  is  unmistakable  in  the 
connection  which  he  desires  to  estab- 
lish between  a  preceding  narrative 
and  the  rituals  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment: Kadab  and  Abihu  died  be- 
cause they  had  entered  the  Sanctuary 
in  an  unlawful  manner  and  at  an  ir- 
regular time  (X.  1,2) — thus  the  High- 
priest,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  a  similar 
catastrophe,  must  not  go  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  at  aU  seasons,  but  only 
on  one  day  in  the  year,  and  has  then  to 
perform  certain  minutely  prescribed 
ceremonies.  Yet  this  connection  is 
slight,  if  not  artificial;  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  is  so  circoitously  and  so 
indirectly  approached  that  its  date 
and  nature  are  only  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  a  long  description,  as  if  by 
way  of  appendix  (vers.  29  sgq,).  This 
peculiarity  of  style  adds  weight  to 
the  internal  evidence  which  tends  to 


prove,  that  we  have  before  us  the  first 
written  law  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
which  is  not  even  mentioned  by  its 
current  name  (cn^rn  q*.'«);  and  it  stands 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  clear  and 
precise  injunctions  later  given  on  the  ^  / 
same  subject  i^^^-^so  on  the  tenth  day  4^  / 
of  this  seventh  month  there  shall  be  a 
holy  Day  of  Atonement;  it  shaU  be  a 
convocation  to  you;  and  you  shaUaf- 
fiict  your  souls,  and  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire  to  the  Lord .  And  you  shaU 
do  no  work  in  that  same  day;  for  it 
is  a  Day  of  Atonement,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  you  before  the  Lord 
your  God  ...  It  shall  be  to  you  a 
perfect  Sabbath,  and  you  shall  afflict 
your  souls :  in  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  in  the  evening,  from  evening 
to  evening,  shall  you  celebrate  your 
Sabbath*"  (XXHI  27,  28,  32;  comp. 
also  Num.  XXIX.  7—11). 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  the  means  prescribed 
are  thoughtftiUy  adapted  to  the  ends 
which  they  were  intended  to  serve; 
and  they  embrace  almost  the  whole 
of  the  impressive  ritual  which  an  ad- 
vanced hierarchy  had  been  able  to 
devise.  Inunfoldingthe  teztwemay, 
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fore  the  Lord  and  died;    2.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses, 
Speak  to  Aaron  thy  brother,  that  he  must  not  come  at 


therefore,  find  opportunities  of  point- 
ing out  the  geniuB  of  Hebrew  sym- 
bolisnu 

It  would  hardly  be  pofsible   to 
carry  farther  than  it  done  in  these 
ordinances,  the  caste-like  division  of 
the  people  and,  in  exact  correspond, 
ence  with  it,  the  strict  separation 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (oomp.  Exod.  XL.  34,  35 ;  Nam. 
lY.  15,  19;   see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L 
pp.  578,  588—591).    The  manner  in 
#hlch  the  High-priest  had  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  functions,  was 
sompnlousljr  prescribed  by  Jewish 
tradition.     Seven  days  before  the 
festival,  he  was  separated  fh>m  his 
wife,  and  conducted  into  a  special 
ceU  (^^t-in^t).   During  this  week  he 
zealously   practised   the  numerous 
manipulations  required  by  his  of- 
fice;  and  the  elders  read  and  ex- 
pounded to  him  the  ordinances  of  our 
chapter.  In  the  night  from  the  ninth 
to  the  teuth  day  of  Tishri,  when  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  ward  off 
sleep,  he  explained  the  rituals,  if  he 
was  a  scholar;  and  if  not,  they  were 
explained  to  him  by  others;  or  he 
read,  and  if  he  could  not  read,  others 
read  to  him,  from  Interesting  Books, 
such  as  Job,  Ezra,  the  Chronicles, 
and  Daniel.  Should  drowsiness  over- 
come him,  the  priests  were  to  keep 
him  awake  by  aU  possible  means,  as 
by  snapping  their  fingers,  or  by  mak- 
ing him  walk  on  the  cold  pavement  of 
the  Court.  Thirteen  priests  were  ap- 
pointed by  lot  for  the  ordinaxy  du- 
ties of  the  festival.  When  the  ashes 
had  been  removed  from  the  brazen 
Altar,  and  the  chief  of  the  priests 
(na'v^!}  or  ^^)  had  ascertained  that 
morning  had  dawned,  and  the  time 
for  the  early  sacrifice  had  arrived, 
the  High-priest  was  conducted  to  his 


bath,  and  the  ceremonials  of  the  day 
commenced  {Mishn,  Yom.  I.  1 — HI. 
2).  To  meet  the  emergenqr  of  his  be- 
coming disqualified  for  the  service, 
a  substitute  was  selected. 

Philolooical  Bemarks. — The  pre- 
sumed connectionof  our  chapter  with 
the  completion   of  the  Tabernacle 
{Wechsler  1.  c.  p.  121.),  which  was 
erected  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  (Exod.  XL.  2),  is  not  obvious. 
The  statement  with  regard  to  the 
golden  Altar  in  Exod.  XXX.  10,  "And 
Aaron  shall  make  an  atonement  upon 
its  horns  once  in  a  year  with  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  of  atone- 
ment*', is  hardly  the  germ  out  of 
which  the  institution  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  with  its  complex  cere- 
monials has  grown  {Gramberg^  Bel. 
Id.  L  123);  the  statement  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  refer  to  that  institu- 
tion as  firmly  established;  it  implies, 
therefore,  an  instructive  hint  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
mode  of  its  composition  (p.  278).  An 
artificial  division  of  the  chapter  in- 
to ten  commands  has  here  also  been 
proposed  by  Berthean  (Sieben  Grup- 
pen,  pp.  193  —  196),  but  with  the 
usual  unsatisfactory'  result;  he  as- 
sumes that  new  injunctions  begin 
at  each  of  the  eight  verses  which 
contain  the  name  of  Aaron  up  to 
ver.  25  (viz.atvers.  2, 3, 6, 8, 9, 11, 21, 
23),  that  two  more  commence  with 
vers.  26  and  27 ,  while  vers.  29—34 
are  merely  an  exhortatory  appendix 
—  as  if  the  injunctions  of  fasting 
and  complete  rest  were  not  as  essen* 
tial  as  any  other  command  of  our 
chapter.  —  ar^*;^  their  earning  near 
is  the  construct  infinitive  Kal  with 
the  feminine  termination  (t^^i  Exod. 
XXXYI.   2;    comp.   XL.    82),   like 
ri^^,  nir^  7^7?^f  «^i  ^e  Oramm.  IL 
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all  times  into  the  Sanctuary  within  the  vail  before  the 
Mercy-seat  which  is  upon  the  Ark,  lest  he  die;  for  I 
appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  Mercy-seat. 

3.  Thus  shall  Aaron  come  into  the  Sanctuary:  with 
a  young  bullock  for  a  sin-offering,  and   a  ram  for  a 


§.  XXXIX.  1.  The  translation  of  z'y 
as  a  transitive  verb  is,  therefore,  in- 
correct (so  Sept.  iv  t4»  irpos^ipeiv 
a^Touc  TcGp  oLXXixptov;  comp.  X.  1, 
mrrn  ""s— pr  j  Volg.offerentes  ignem 
alienum ;  Engl.  Vers,  ^ben  tliey  of- 
fered before  the  Lord;  etc.).  —  The 
Higb-priest  was  to  expiate  tbe  people 
on  one  day  of  the  year  (ver.  34),  yet 
was  be,  on  that  day,  to  enter  tbe 
Holy  of  Holies,  not  merely  once 
(a;:a;,  Hebr.  IX.  7),  but  four  times, 
as  tbe  detailed  rituals  sbow  (see  Sum- 
mar}*).  —  f^  (ver.  2)  is  in  this  chap- 
ter frequently  emplo3'ed  for  the  Holy 
of  Holies  (£0  vers.  S,  16,  17,  20,  27), 
and  is  described  with  great  minute- 
ness as  tbe  place  ^within  tbe  vail, 
l>efore  tbe  Mercy-seat  which  is  upon 
tbe  Ark**  (Sept.  t^  &7tov  to  iacuTc- 
pov  ToO  xaTancTd[o)«.a7oc) ;  it  is  once 
called  c-jtn  zrj^'c  (ver.  33),  and  not  as 
usual  cvsr^T!  *r->  (£xod.  XXVI.  33, 
34;  Lev.  XXI.  22;  Knm.  IV.  19;  etc.). 
—  Tbe  words  'r-.  r:^n  Vfz  can  hardly 
have  any  other  meaning  than  that 
pointed  out  above  (similarl}-  Sept., 
Vulg.,  Targ.  Jer.,  Bashi,  Saad.,  £bn 
Kzr.  a.  o.);  they  cannot  fitly  signify 
that  whenever  the  High-priest  enters 
tbe  Holy  of  Holies,  he  must  produce 
a  cloud  over  theHercy-teatby  fumi- 
gation (comp.  ver.  13);  for  if  that 
were  the  only  oondition,  he  might 
enter  any  number  of  times ;  moreover, 
the  cloud  in  which  God  appears 
(rjc^vt)  is  the  vexy  reverse  of  the  cloud 
uf  incense  intended  to  weii  His  pre- 
sence or  its  sacred  symbol;  and  the 
former  is  always  of  miraculous  or 
Divine  origin,  while  the  latter  is 
not.  —  The  Hasoretic  accentuation 
of  the  second  verse  is  strange;  the  ath- 


nach  which  is  under  rr^tV  would  more 
appropriately  stand  under  p-.q''  ;  it  has 
been  supposed  that  that  accentuation 
is  meant  to  express  the  view  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  tbe  High-priest  was  to 
throw  the  incense  on  tbe  coals  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  itself  (vers.  12,  13), 
though  at  some  distance  from  the 
Ark,  in  opposition  to  the  view  of  the 
Badducees,  who  held  that  tbe  incense 
was  to  be  put  on  tbe  coals  already  in 
tbe  Ck>urt,  since  it  could  not  reve- 
rently be  done  **before  God*',  and 
since  otherwise  the  High-priest, when 
entering,  would  see  the  Ark  (Taim, 
/er.Yom.39*ed.Krotoscb.;  TVi/m.Yom. 
19^,53*):  with  the  received  accents 
the  words  in  question  are  to  be  thus 
translated  —  **Speak  to  Aaron  thy 
brother  that  be  must  not  come  at  all 
times  into  tbe  Sanctuary*  within  the 
vail,  nor  muti  he  proceed  to  the 
Mercy-  seat  which  is  upon  the  Ark" 
(comp.  Gciger,  Jud.  Zeitschr.  II. 
29 — 31).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tbe  fumigation  commenced  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  itself  (ver.  IS);  and 
the  Biblical  text  is  unconcerned 
about  tbe  Pharisaic  scruples  that  the 
High-priest,  after  having  passed 
through  the  vail  from  the  Holy,  might 
possibly  see  the  Ark. 

8— S«  In  harmony  with  the  gene- 
ral rule  that  the  victim  or  o£fering 
presented  must  be  the  property  of 
him  who  presents  it,  the  High-priest 
was  obliged  to  procure  from  his 
private  means  a  young  buUock  and 
a  ram,  by  which  his  own  atonement 
and  that  of  his  order  was  to  be 
wrought,  while  the  people  had  to 
provide  for  their  purification  two 
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biirnt-offering.  4.  He  shall  put  on  a  holy  linen  tanic, 
and  he  shall  have  linen  drawers  upon  jns  flesh,  and 
shall  be  girded  with  a  linen  girdle,  and  with  a  linen  mitre 


kids  of  the  goats  and  a  ram.  For 
thoagh  the  religions  chief  of  the 
uatiop  stood  on  a  high  eminence  of 
sanctity,  because  he  was  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  he  was  never 
declared  sinless  or  infallible;  he  was 
^'the  holy  of  the  Lord**  in  so  far  as 
he  alone  was  appointed  to  act  as 
intercessor  for  the  people  at  the 
throne  of  mercy;  but  in  every  other 
resi>ect,  he  was  not  above  the  mean- 
est of  the  nation ;  he  had  to  strive  by 
every  effort  to  preserve  or  to  restore 
his  moral  parity;  and,  like  all  mor- 
tals, he  dei>ended  on  the  compassion 
of  God  the  Judge.  Therefore,  he  had 
indeed  to  present  for  his  sin-offering 
the  Ptciima  maxima  —  a  young  bul- 
lock —  as  a  mark  of  his  high  position 
in  the  theocratic  commonwealth,  but 
he  was  to  offer  it,  and  indeed  to  per- 
form aU  the  subsequent  ceremonies 
of  expiation,  not  in  those  splendid 
vestments  made  for  '*glory  and  dis- 
tinction" and  proclaiming  his  exalted 
prerogatives  both  by  their  costly 
materials,  their  skilful  workman- 
ship, and  their  symbolical  signi- 
ficance, but  in  '^oly  garments"  of 
plain  white  linen  —  linen  being  the 
ordinaiy  material  for  priestly  robes 
throughout  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  white  colour  typifying  purity  and 
meekness  — ;  and  those  garments 
were  to  consist  not  of  eight,  but,  like 
those  of  the  ordinary  priests,  of  four 
pieces  only  —  the  tunic,  the  draw- 
ers, the  girdle,  and  the  mitre  (r||:p9) : 
of  there  none  but  the  last-named 
indicated  superiority  over  the  other 
members  of  the  priesthood,  whose 
head-covering,  so  characteristic  in 
Eastern  official  attire,  was  a  lower 
and  less  striking  *'turban'*  (h^q; 
see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  101,  102,  531)- 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  High- 
priest,    though    in  ordinary  times 
merely  equal  in  dignity  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  stood  above  it  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  he  alone 
officiated  by  virtue  of  his  special 
election  and  exceptional  holiness,  and 
when,  more  than  on  any  other  oc- 
casion, it  was  evident  that  '*the  crown 
of  the  anointing  oil  of  his  God  veas 
upon  him**  (XXI.  12).  While  his  sin- 
offering,  therefore,  was  a  bullock, 
that  of  the  people  was  only  a  kid  of 
the  goats ;  this  was  sufficient  to  mark 
the  difference  suggested  by  the  spirit 
of  the  ceremoniaL    Such  was  obvi- 
ously the  view  taken  by  the  author 
of  our  chapter;  and  thus  only  can 
we  account  for  the  opposition  in 
which  these  mjunctions  stand  to  a 
general  law  prescribing  that  the  sin- 
offering  both  of  the  people  and  of 
the  High-priest  shaU    be  a  young 
bullock,  even  for  indi  vidnal  and  ordi- 
nary transgressions  throughout  the 
year  (IV.  3,  14).  How  this  palpable 
contradiction  may  be  historically  ex- 
plained, we  have  attempted  to  point 
out  elsewhere  (Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  pp. 
40,  41 ;  comp.  also  Kum.  XV.  24).  — 
To  the  remarks  made  before  (I.  101, 
102)  on  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
white  colour,  we  may  Join  a  few  ad- 
ditional illustrations.  A  usual  mor- 
ning salutation  among  the  Arabs  is, 
''May  thy  day  be  white**!  to  which 
the  inevitable  reply  is,  "May  thine 
be   like  milk"!  (comp.  Bwrckhardt 
Bed.  p.  297).   Pythagoras  declared, 
that  'Hrhite  is  an  indication  of  good 
nature,  and  black  of  a  bad  one"  {Dlog, 
Laert  YIIL  85).   Therefore,  angels 
and  holy  men  were  commonly  repre- 
sented as  clad  in  garments  "white 
as  snow",  especiaUy  of  linen,  for  fine 
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shall  he  be  attired:  these  are  holy  garments ;  and  he  shall 
wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  put  them  on.  5.  And  he 
shall  take  of  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 


''white  linen  if  the  righteoosneti  of 
Mints'*.  The  Greek  and  Boman 
priests,  varying  the  ooloar  of  their 
garments  according  to  the  deities 
they  served,  offered  their  sacrifices 
to  Ceres  in  white  robes  (see  Ban.  YIL 
9;  X.  5;  Ezek.  X.  2;  4  Ezr.  IL  39; 
XLIY.  45;  Henoch  LXI.  18;  Hatth. 
XXVm.  8;  Rev.  m.  5;  IV.  4;  VI. 
11 ;  Vn.  9, 14 ;  etc. ;  and  supra  p.  290; 
comp.  also  PM/o,  Legg.  XIL  7 ;  Ovid^ 
Fast.  VL  619;  GelL  Koct.  Att.  X.  15). 
PhxlolooicjllBexarks.  —  Josephus 
(Ant.  m.  X.  3)  observes  distinctly, 
that  the  bnU  sacrificed  by  the  High- 
priest  for  himself  was  not  famished 
by  the  people  but  IxTdiv  {^(aiv  dvaXo- 
l^dxcuv  ToG  dpyiep^o);.  —  The  High- 
priest  was,  on  the  Bay  of  Atonement, 
indeed  not  to  wear  the  "golden"  (^-^a 
anT)but  the"white  garment8*'(*,sV  •^is), 
nor  was  he  even  to  be  "distinguished 
by  a  greater  number  of  garments^ 
(D*^aaa  ram:) ;  yet  it  would  be  quite 
inappropriate  to  consider  the  linen 
raiments  of  resplendent  white  as  un- 
sightly "robes  of  mourning  or  pe- 
nance**, like  "sackcloth  and  ashes" 
(Banmgarten,  Keil,  a.  o.)<  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  surprising  di- 
vergence between  the  statements  of 
Josephus  and  those  of  our  passage; 
for  he  observes ,  that  the  white  gar- 
ments were  used  on  all  ordinaiy 
occasions,  the  golden  ones  only  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  or  also  on  the 
three  great  festivals  (Bell.  Jud.  V. 
V.  7 ;  Ant.  XVIIL  iv.  3 ;  see  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  575,  581);  and  it  has  not 
unnaturaUy  been  supposed  that  the 
text  of  Josephus  is  corrupted.  In  the 
time  of  the  second  T«mple,  it  was 
customary  for  the  High-priest  to 
wear  in  the  morning  the  "golden** 
vestiments  at  the  ordinaiy  or  daily 


burnt-sacrifice  and  the  other  regu- 
lar ministrations  in  which  he  took 
part ;  and  then,  before  he  commenced 
the  rites  of  expiation  peculiar  to 
the  day,  to  put  on  the  white  gar« 
ments,  of  which  he  possessed  two 
sets,  the  one  of  Egyptian  (Pelusian), 
the  other  of  less  expensive  Indian 
linen;  the  former  he  wore  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  day,  the  latter  to- 
wards thf  evening  when  he  brought 
the  censer  out  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ; 
for  both  sets  the  community  allowed 
him  30  minae,  to  which,  however,  he 
might  add  at  pleasure  from  his  own 
means  (Mishn.  Tom.  HI.  4,  6,  7).  — 
rth^  (ver.  3)  "with  this"  or  thus,  the 
feminine  standing  for  the  neuter;  see 
Oramm.  §  84^  —  r-^^^  b  (ver.  4),  a 
euphemism,  Vulg.  feminalibus  lineis 
verenda  celabit(comp.XV.2  and  notes 
inloc.p.256). — thp  •^iz  is  the  general 
and  usual  term  for  the  pontifical  vest- 
ments (Exod.  XXVm.  2,  4;  XXIX. 
29 ;  XXXI.10 ;  XXXV.19,21 ;  XXXIX. 
1,  41 ;  XL.  13).  —  The  8amar.  Vers, 
renders  -ta  rsn  (ver.  4)  by  rua*^ 
may  evidently  connecting  -?a  with  the 
Arabic  ^\j  to  be  white  (similarly  in 
ver.  32  and  VI.  3).  —  According  to 
tradition,  the  two  goats  ought  to  be 
like  each  other  in  colour  (nc-^a), 
in  size,  in  value,  and  in  purchase 
money  (yn'^^),  though,  in  practice, 
this  rule  was  not  insisted  upon  (Miskn, 
Yom.  VI.  1 ;  comp.  £pist.  Bam.  c  7; 
Yanc.Shim.  L  §  572).  —  Minute  regu- 
lations were  fixed  in  case  one  of  the 
goats  died  before  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, whether  previous  to  or  after 
the  decision  of  the  lot:  in  the  latter 
case  a  new  pair  was  provided,  and 
the  survivor  of  the  original  couple 
was  "fed  till  it  became  faulty**  (nrr* 
aaryw  ^),  when  it  was  sold,  and  the 
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two  kids  of  the  goats  for  expiation  of  sins,  and  one  ram 
for  a  burnt-offering. 

6.  And  Aaron  shall  bring  near  the  bullock  of  the 
sin-offering  which  is  for  himself,  and  make   an  atone- 


mon^  paid  into  the  saored  treasurj, 
thoagh  one  Babbi  thought  the  ani- 
mal onght  to  be  starved  to  death 
{Miskn.  Torn.  VI.  1).  —  tt^p:^  (vei".  5) 
does  not  exactly  signify  for  a  sin- 
o/fermffttLMiheone  goat  was  no  sacri- 
fice (see  p.  295),  but  more  generaUy 
/or  expiaHon  ofsini  (Sept.  irepl  dfjiap- 
T(a;);  MMon  is  indeed  strictly  sin-of- 
fering, but  the  author  used  that  term 
for  the  sake  of  brevity ,  because  it 
appUes  to  the  principal  goat. 

S — 10«  After  the  refined  con- 
ceptions of  the  preceding  verses,  it  is 
not  a  little  startling  to  meet  with  a 
notion  befitting,  not  the  final,  but 
the  most  rudimentary  stage  of  re- 
ligious education  — the  notion  of  the 
evil  demon  or  devil  Azazel,  the  au- 
thor and  the  originator  of  sin,  inha- 
biting deserta,  and  receiving  back, 
through  the  medium  of  a  goat,  the 
trespasses  to  which  his  malignity  has 
incited  the  Hebrews.  The  anachro- 
nism is  indeed  so  surprising  that  it 
would  leave  the  expositor  in  helpless 
perplexity,  did  not  the  history  of  the 
time  in  which  this  chapter  was  com- 
posed, afford  si  sufficient  clue,  which, 
in  its  turn,  ftonishes  a  strong  corro- 
boration of  our  inclusion  concern- 
ing the  date  of  the  section.  The  pre- 
eeding  treatises  attempt  to  elucidate 
this  subject. 

The  ideas  here  conveyed  nearly 
coincide  with  those  of  the  Book  of 
Zecbariah  (written  about  B.  C.  520). 
In  the  latter  work  we  read,  that  the 
High-priest  Joshua  was  standing  be- 
fore the  angel  of  the  Lord,  wlule  Sa- 
tan appeared  at  his  right  side  to  op- 
pose him;  but  God  said  sternly  to 
the  evil  demon,  "The  Lord  rebuke 
thee,  O  Satan,  even  the  Lord  that 


has  chosen  Jerusalem  rebuke  thee** ; 
whereas  He  addressed  theHigh-priest 
with  these  comforting  words,  *1  have 
caused  thy  iniquity  to  pass  from 
thee";  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
assurance,  Joshua's  unclean  gar- 
ments, the  symbols  of  his  own  and 
the  people's  sins,  were  replaced  by 
raiments  spotless  and  festive  (Ze- 
char.  m.  1—4).  The  analogies  are 
so  striking  that  an  acute  theolo- 
gian has  declared  the  passage  in  Ze- 
cbariah to  be  'the  oldest  commen* 
tary  on  our  chapter  preserved  to  us'* 
{Bengslenb,  Bficher  Hose's  und  Aeg. 
p.  168):  but  the  relation  between  the 
two  sections  is  rather  the  reverse; 
our  chapter,  if  not  exactly  a  commen- 
tary on  the  passage  in  Zechariah,  is 
a  development  of  the  notions  it  im- 
plies; for  the  Azazel  of  Leviticus  is 
a  later  phase  of  the  Satan  of  Zecha- 
riah ;  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  with 
its  remarkable  rites  was  instituted 
after  the  time  of  that  prophet  (comp. 
Rev.  Xn.  10,  11).  If  the  Satan  of 
Zechariah  appears  as  the  more  ma- 
lignant spirit,  not  content  to  remain 
in  the  background,  and  is  neither 
dreaded  nor  propitiated,  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  how  zealous  in  doing 
mischief  Azazel  must  have  been  con- 
sidered, as  aU  the  sins  of  the  people 
were  attributed  to  his  instigation. 

In  Apociyphal  and  later  Jewish 
writings,  the  character,  life,  and  fate 
of  the  demon  Azazel  or  Azael  (siVSO 
—  for  both  names  seem  identical  — 
are  more  ftiUy  unfolded.  Hewasori- 
ginaUy  a  good  angel,  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  two  hundred  who  went 
down  to  the  earth,  stayed  longer  than 
the  lawful  time  of  seven  days,  and 
held  carnal  intercourse  with  mortal 
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ment  for  himself  and  for  his  house.    7.  And  he  shall 
take  the  two  goats,  and  let  them  stand  before  the  Lord  at 


' ''.' 


women,  upon  which  they  were  con- 
verted into  evil  spirits  (see  pp.308,81 1 ; 
Henoch  YL  2—8;  LXIX.2).  As  such 
they  instmcted  the  women  in  sorcery, 
incantations,  and  conjuring  by  means 
of  cut  roots  and  faggots  (Hen.  Yli. 
1 ;  comp.  Jot,  Bell.  Jud.  YII.  vi.  3 ; 
Ant.  V ill.  II.  5).  Kany  of  them  made 
men  familiar  with  various  pernicious 
and  aUuring  arts  (Hen.  Yin.3).  Thus 
Acacel,  the  most  dangerous  of  all, 
taught  them  the  manufacture  of 
swords  and  knives,  shields  and  ar- 
mourSjOf  looking-glasses  and  trinkets, 
and  the  use  of  the  d3'e8  and  of  paint  for 
the  face  and  the  eye-brows,  of  the  pre- 
cious stones  and  the  metals ;  he  intro- 
duced, in  fact,  both  iustrumeots  of  de- 
•truction  and  articles  of  effeminating 
luxury  (Heu.  Yin.  1 ;  comp.  however 
LXIX.  6) ;  he  above  all  others  fostered 
moral  corruption  among  men,  and  he 
was  occasionally  aided  by  Semjaza 
himself,  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels 
(IX.  6,  7;X,  8,  11).  Incensed  at  his 
evil  works ,  the  arch  -  angels  accused 
him  before  God,  that  ''he  diffused  all 
iniqui^j*  on  eartir*,  disclosed  to  the 
world  the  heavenly  mysteries  (IX.  6), 
and  incited  men  to  bla8phem3*,  vio- 
lence, and  crime  (XIII.  2).  Then 
God  commanded  Il;ip]ia«l  to  th**ow 
him  with  pinioned  hands  and  set 
into  a  pit  in  the  dessert  of  Dudael,  to 
pile  upon  hin  body  a  heap  of  itharp 
stones,  and  to  encompasM  him  with 
dense  darknexn ;  and  in  this  condi- 
tion he  remains  until  the  great  day 
of  judgment,  wht>n  h«'  will  be  hurled 
into  the  burning  abyss,  together 
with  his  subordinate  host  of  malig- 
nant demons  (X.  4—6 ;  XIII.  1, 2 ;  LI  V. 
5;  LV.  4;  comp.  LXIX.  1  $qq.\  2  Pet. 
n.  4;  Jude  ver.  6). 

If  surprise  be  felt  at  tha  distin- 
guished position  which  iftfisel,  here 


introduced  for  the  first  time,  later  oc- 
cupies in  the  spirit  world,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  promotions  of  rank 
were  not  unusual  in  Hebrew  demo- 
nology ;  thus  Asmodeus,  at  first  only 
a  lascivious  goblin,  gradually  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  prince  of  demons; 
and  Satan  himself  grew  step  by  step 
in  attributes  and  power.  Azazel  must 
have  been  a  prominent  figure  in  po- 
pular belief  before  he  could  be  em- 
ployed for  the  part  here  assigned  to 
him  in  the  ritual  of  the  holiest  day 
of  the  year.  The  sources  of  the  Jew- 
ish fictions  respecting  his  nature  and 
his  sphere  of  activity,  are  not  the 
obscure  allusions  made  to  him  in  our 
chapter,  but  the  Eastern  legends 
which  for  centuries  had  been  gathered 
round  his  person. 

While  the  High-priest  was  casting 
lots  for  the  two  goats,  the  young  buU- 
ock  intended  for  his  own  sacrifice 
was  standing  in  the  Court,  and  by  ao 
waiting  in  the  sacred  place,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  hallowed,  exactly 
as  Azazel's  goat,  by  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle  or  ''before  the 
Lord**,  was  cleansed,  and  rendered 
fit  to  be  used  for  its  important  pur- 
pose (vers.  6,  10).  Both  goats  were 
indeed  meant  to  effect  complete  ob- 
literation of  transgressions  (rum?), 
and  both  alike  were  subjected  to  the 
Divine  decision  of  the  lot ;  yet  it  would 
be  too  much  to  consider  both  virtu- 
all3*  as  one  sin  -  offering  presented  to 
God ;  the  two  worked  out  the  desired 
object  inavery  different  manner;  the 
one  was  a  victim  intended  to  atone 
for  sins,  the  other  carried  away  sine 
already  atoned  for;  the  one  was  de- 
dicated to  God,  the  other  to  a  dif- 
ferent power  (ver.  8).  Therefore,  they 
represented  indeed  no  proper  dualinn; 
3*et  they  implied  the  acknowledg- 
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the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting.    8.  And  Aaron  shall 
cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and 


ment  of  two  opposite  and  opposing 
forces  in  the  moral  world,  since  Aza- 
sel,  though  passive  in  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  was 
considered  to  have  heeu  most  active 
thronghont  the  year  as  a  tempter 
and  instigator  to  sin. 

The  lots  consisted  of  smaU  tablets 
of  box-  or  ebony- wood  (r^ovK)  or  of 
gold,  and  were  kept  in  a  wooden 
chest.  Accompanied  by  the  head- 
priest  ('^z)  and  the  chief  of  the  heb- 
domadal division  (sk  r*a  vk"^)}  the 
High-priest  rapidly  took  out  one  lot 
with  each  hand,  and  pat  that  which 
he  held  in  his  right  hand  upon  the 
goat  that  was  standing  on  his  right 
tide,  and  that  in  his  left  hand  upon 
the  goat  at  his  left  side,  exclaiming  at 
the  proper  time,  "To  the  Lord  a  sin- 
offering  !"  This  was  the  practice  in 
Herod's  Temple  {Mishn.  Yom.  IIL  9 ; 
IV.  1);  but  as  our  text  speaks  of  the 
lot  '^coming  up"  (nV?,  vers.  9,  10),  it 
teems  probable  that,  in  earlier  times, 
the  usual  method  was  observed  of 
shaking  the  vessel  till  one  lot  **came 
up"  or  "came  out"  (wr;  Num. 
XXXin.  54;  Josh.  XVIIL  11;  XIX. 
1,  10,  17,  24,  32,  40).  On  the  head  of 
AxazeFs  goat  a  red  woollen  thread 
was  tied  (r^Trt  V»*,t^),  the  colour 
s3rmbolising  the  sins  that  were  put 
upon  the  animal ;  and  it  was  expected 
that  finally  that  red  thread  would  turn 
white,  the  colour  of  innocence  and 
forgiveness. — AnOod  and  Azazel  are 
oontradistinguished,  soaretheSanc- 
tnaiy  and  the  wilderness,  the  one  the 
%bode  of  life  and  serenity,  of  blessing 
uid  holiness,  the  other  a  place  of 
Ireaty  ittolation  and  hopeless  sterili- 
:y,  and  therefore  the  suitable  haunt 
»f  goblins  and  evil  spirits,  who  from 
heir  gloomy  solitudes  delude  and 
:iislead  the  minds  of  men.   Moving 


in  the  same  circle  of  ideas,  the  Tal- 
mud declares,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Messiah,  "the  seducer  (r^n  ^t")  wiU 
be  driven  into  a  deserted  and  desolate 
land,  where  he  will  find  no  human 
being  against  whom  he  can  employ 
his  wily  arts"  (TVi/ni.  Bucc.  52*). 

Philological  Remarks.  —  The  term 
n'n^;)  (in  ver.  6)  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  "and  Aaron  shall  bring 
near  the  bullock  of  his  sin-offering" ; 
forthe  killing  or  offering  ensues  later, 
after  the  lots  have  been  cast  for  the 
goats  (ver.  11).   —  Aaron*s  "house" 
(^-a)  means  the  whole  priesthood 
forming  one  family,    of  which  the 
High-priest  is  the  head. — The  word 
VtKT^  from  the  root  ^tr  (jjfi)  to  re- 
treat, to  'w-ork  in  seclusion,  stands 
probably  for  -j'*!?;!  the  repetition  of 
the    two  last   radicals   intensifying 
the  notion  of  loneliness  (as  *s':sn  for 
•^srsn,  'fi™,  for  V^V^;  comp.  V^a  for 
VsV?,  rVsVi  and  Syr.  Kr5j-j  skull ;  etc. ; 
see  Oramm.  II.  p.  100;  Geten,  Lehr- 
geb.  p.  869;  Erraldf  Lehrbuch,  §  158. 
c);  and  it  is  probably  identical  with 
^?3?,t  which  occurs   also  in  Henoch 
(•Aia^X),be8ides'A:aX:i/SXand*E£ai^X. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Azazel  is  a  personal ^  a  suprrhuman^ 
and  an  rr/7  being  —  in  fact  a  wicked 
demon.     This  \»  .so  obvious,  that  it 
would   never  have   been  questioned 
but  for  dogmatic  reasons.  The  eighth 
verse  is  in  itself  decisive  —  "one  lot 
shall  be  for  the  Lord  (:^rrV),  and  one 
lot  for  Azazel  ('tTjcT?*)":  we  have  here 
a  clear  antithesis ;  and  as  "the  Lord" 
is  a  personal  Being ,  so  is  "Azazel" ; 
but  as  the  one  is  appeased  by  a  real 
sacrifice  at  the  altar,  the  other  re- 
ceives back  his  due  in  the  lonely 
desert  frequented  by  unholy  spirits. 
This  acceptation  fully  suits  all  pas- 
sages —  "the  goat  on  which  Azazel'i 
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the  other  lot  for'Azazel.     9.  And  Aaron  shall  bring 
the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell,  and  appoint  it 


lot  feU"  CswnA>  Vvjan,  ver.  10);  *Ho 
•end  it  to  Azazel  into  the  wilderness** 
(ibid.) ;  and  'lie  that  takes  away  the 
goat  to  Axazel"  (ver.  26).  It  was 
adopted  by  many  Babbins,  some  of 
whom  identified  Azazel  and  Sammael 
(see  p.  816),  or  regarded  the  goat  sent 
to  the  former  as  "a  bribe"  to  the 
la^tter  (Pirk.  R.  Eliez,  c.  46),  or  as  an 
atonement  for  the  conduct  of  Uza 
and  Azael  (p.  200;  Talm.  Yom.  67**; 
Yolk.  Shim.  1.  §  572);  and  it  was  ap- 
proved of  by  early  Christian  writers 
who  identified  Azazel  with  Satan 
(Origem.  C.  Cels.  YI.  43,  p.  805  ed. 
Spencer;  Iren.  Ady.  Haer.  1. 12 ;  Epi- 
phan.  Haeres.  XXXIV.  11),  and  by 
many  later  and  modem  scholars  (as 
Spencer,  Ammon,  Rosenm.,  C611n, 
Oesen.,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Vatke, 
Hengstenb.,  Maurer,  Baumgarteni 
Beinke,  FOrst,  B.  Bauer  in  Stud,  nnd 
Ejit.  1865  p.  851 ;  Knobel,  Hoelemann, 
KeU,  Haevemick,  a.  o. ;  comp.  also 
Eiienmenger^  Entd.  Judenth.  n.  439, 
440),  though  they  differ  in  the  iden- 
tification of  the  demon ,  and  in  the 
explanation  of  some  details  of  the 
ritual.  The  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  this  view,  are  of 
little  weight.  Thus  it  has  been  urged 
that  'Hhe  belief  in  an  evil  demon,  to 
whom  a  goat  bearing  the  people's 
•ins  might  be  sent,  cannot  be  proved 
before  the  Babylonian  exile**  ( Hmer^ 
Beal-WOrterb.  II.  659;  Eitald^  Krit. 
Oram.  p.  243;  Geten.  Thes.  p.  1012): 
but  our  chapter  was  not  written  be* 
fore  the  Babylonian  exile;  its  date 
is  considerably  later  than  the  Book 
of  Job  with  its  active  Satan,  and  even 
later  than  the  Book  of  Zecha* 
riah  with  its  more  developed  Accuser ; 
Acasel  is,  therefore,  not  merely  *** 
liturgical  idea";  nor  is  he  ''an  Sao* 
lated  being"  unconnected  with  than- 


ligious  system  of  the  Hebrews  (  Wmer 
1.  c  884) :  appearing  as  the  represen* 
tative  of  every  guilt  and  trespass,  he 
is  analogous  to,  if  he  does  not  coincide 
with,  Satan,  who  occupies  a  clearly 
defined  position  in  the  history  of  Jew* 
ish  theology.  Hence  it  is  hardly  ne* 
cessary  to  reply  to  the  remark  that 
"the  Mosaic  Azazel  cannot  be  a  hea* 
then  demon,  since  Moses  never 
adopted  such  plain  elements  of  poly- 
theism", but  that  he  is  "the  angel  of 
destruction",  who  overthrew  Sodom, 
kiUed  the  Egyptian  firstborn,  and 
decreed  pestilence  against  David  {Mo- 
vent Phoeniz.1.369) :  is  it  more  ''Mo- 
•aic"  to  regard  Azazel  as  a  power 
co-ordinated  to  God  and  independent 
of  Himf  —  But  the  view  we  have 
adopted  appears  even  more  accept- 
able if  we  glance  at  other  opiniouF, 
most  of  which  have  been  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  ridding  the  text  of 
the  obnoxious  evil  demon.  Axasel 
has  been  regarded  as  the  name  of 
the  goat  itself,  the  word  V^^  being 
derived  from  rg  and  Vm  to  go  amag^ 
so  the  Septuagint  (vers.  8, 10)  and 
Philo  (afforofxraioc  the  goat  that  is 
to  be  sent  away,  which  word  hardly 
coincides,  as  Gesenius  believes,  with 
'  A  1:0  tponatoc,' A  X  t  ^(xaxo  ;,BeusAver- 
runcus),  Symmachus  (Tpd^oc  diiccp* 
)rA)xcvoc),  Aquila  ( d[i:oX>.v6|i.evoc  )• 
Theodotion  (dl^iipLCvoc),  Vulgate  (ca- 
per emissarius),  Luther  (der  ledi- 
ge  Bock),  English  Version  (scape- 
goat); and  similarly  many  modem 
interpreters  (as  Geddes,  Yater,  Hof- 
mann,  Merz,  Bauer,  a.  o. ;  comp.  also 
JiMMfor«/.Quaest.22inLevit.;  Mi$kiu 
Yom.IV.2;  VI.l,2,rVruenTrT9|  which 
is,  however,  not  meant  as  a  trans* 
lation  of  Vncty).  But  this  rendering, 
though  tolerable  in  some  passages 
(vers.  8t  10*),  is  entirely  inadmissible 
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for  a  sin-offering.     10.  And  the  goat'  on  which  Azazel's 
lot  fell,  shall  be  made  to  stand  alive  before  the  Lord,  to 


in  others,  at  "to  send  the  go«t  to 
the  eeape-goat  into  the  wilderness" 
<ver.  10^),  and  "he  who  takes  away 
the  goat  to  the  scape-goat"  (ver.  26) ; 
for  in  hoth  these  cases  Vtkt9^  cannot 
be  translated  ^for  a  scape -goat**; 
the  goat  and  Azazel  are  obyiously 
distinct  fh>m  each  other;  and  as 
regards  the  etymology,  granted  even 
that  nr  may  be  taken  as  ^^-goat 
{ttp),  the  tsere  could  not  be  changed 
into  shya,  the  t  having  properly 
^agesh  forte  (as  in  b-«7,  etc.).  — 
Again,  Asazel  has  been  supposed  to 
•denote  the  fiaee  to  which  the  goat 
it  sent  —  whether  "the  steep  or  rug- 
gad  mountain**  (Saad.,  Arabs  Erp. 
3'J*  J^,  Gr.  Ven.  axXrjpopdT7|C;  so 
alto  Biphra,  Talk.  Shim.  I.  §  572, 
Jlathi  rTiSS  p*s  T!Sf\  xs  *^,  Kimchi, 
£bn  Ezra  crp^  "^f  Beyling,  Lund, 
Olericus,  a.  o.)t  or  "solitudes,  lonely 
wastes**  (plur.  fract.  J)»>*  from  J>* 
removere,  so  Bochart,  Carpzov, 
Jahn;  or  after  the  analogy  of  the 
l^tk  Arab,  conjug.  J^)^^  so  Hack- 
mann,  Oesen.  Lehrgeb.  p.  536).  But 
why  should  a  most  unusual  term 
which  occurs  in  no  other  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  have  been 
empkiyed  to  express  so  familiar  a 
notionf  and  one  passage  (ver.  10^) 
would  yield  this  strange  tautology, 
^to  tend  it  into  the  desert  into  the 
wndemets.**  And  lastly,  Vmnr^  hat 
been  explained  "for  complete  remo- 
Tal;**  to  the  Septnagint  (in  Ter.  10^ 
iiairoetclXai  a6tiv  e{c  ti?jv  dKono|ii* 
ic^v  «al  d^^eci  avT^v,  where  the 
tame  idea  is  with  remarkable  re- 
dundancy expressed  three  times, 
and  in  Ter.  26  xov  y6)xapov  t&v  tie* 
exaXiilvov  cU  S^teiv);  whUe  the  Vul- 
gate has  merely  et  emittat  eum  in 
aolitudinem  (aud  simUarly  BIhr,Pau- 
lot,  Tholnck,  Philippton,  Winer,  a.  o.). 


But  irrespective  of  the  strange  word, 
the  sense  would  in  all  passages  be 
forced  and  artificial  (comp.  Gesen, 
Thes.  p.  1013,  in  hac  ratione  nescio 
quid  firigidi  est  et  jejuni) ;  and  the 
clear  contradistinction  between  mn^h 
and  Vn(T9^  (ver.  8)  would  evidently  be 
Tost.  —  Azazel,  then,  is  an  evil 
demon;  but  he  cannot  be  Typhon 
{Benffsienberfff  Hos.  und  Aeg3rpt. 
pp.  175,  178—181;  Ewaid,  Alterth. 
p.370;  /W•l/,W^^trb.s.v.),no^"Mars- 
Typhon''  (Movers  L  c.  367  sqq.) ,  nor 
Set,  who  inflicts  on  men  the  pernicious 
hot  winds  and  all  other  calamities 
(Roskoff,  Ckesch.  des  Teufels,!.  184); 
for  he  belongs  to  Babylonian  or  Per- 
sian, and  not  to  Egyptian  mythology. 
Numerous  other  derivations  have 
been  proposed,  as  from  yrrs  or  ro  the 
strong  one  (comp.  v.r7  Isai.  XLII.  25) 
and  \»  (by  transposition  instead  of 
^KTTjr,  Van^  might  of  God^  he  being 
properly  a  fallen  angel  (comp.  Wn;^ ; 
see  Diestei  in  Zeitschr.  fur  histor. 
Theolog.  1860,  pp.  20,  195;  J>ozy, 
a.  o.),  or  he  attacks  or  defies  God 
(m  taken  like  rpr) ;  or  from  Vr  andmj 
complete  abommation  (comp.  alto 
Ewaid,  Krit.  Oram.  p.  243  "impurity, 
unholiness,  or  sin**).  These  and  many 
other  equally  curious  explanations 
prove  the  perplexity  that  has  been 
experienced  on  a  subject  which  tome 
Jewith  doctors  not  unnaturally  de- 
clared a  mysteiy  into  which  men 
ought  not  to  enquire.  That  the  word 
VTin9"was  expressly  coined  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion"  (HengstenbMo:  u  Aeg. 
p.  167) is  not  probable;  ontheeontra- 
ly,  it  must  have  been  perfectly  fami- 
liar to  the  people  in  the  author's  time. 
—  The  words  rirjn  sn^  (in  ver.  9) 
mean  "and  he  shall  appoint  (not  pre- 
sent) it  for  a  sin-oflfering**,  since  the 
slaughtering  of  the  goat  antned  af- 
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make  an   atonement  for  it,    and  to  send   it  to  Azazel 
into  the  wilderness. 

11.  And  Aaron  shall  offer  the  bullock  of  the  sin- 
offering  which  is  for  himself,  and  make  an  atonement 
for  himself  and  for  his  house,  and  shall  kill  the  bullock 
of  the  sin-offering  which  is  for  himself.  12.  And  he 
shall  take  a  censer  full  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from  off 
the  altar  before  the  Lord,  and  both  his  hands  full  of 
sweet  incense  beaten  small,  and  bring  it  within  the  vail ; 
13.  And  he  shall  put  the  incense  upon  the  fire  before 
the  Lord,  that  the  cloud  of  the  incense  may  cover  the 
Mercy-seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony,  lest  he  die.  14.  And 
he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock   and  sprinkle 


terwarcU  (ver.  15).  —  The  goat  des- 
tined for  Azazel  was  to  be  placed 
at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  ^^ 
r^  (ver.  10),  which  words  can,  ac- 
cording to  Hebrew  nsage,  only  mean 
to  make  atonement  for  it  (comp. 
▼ers.  16,  18;  see  Comm.  on  Lev.  I. 
476),  that  is,  to  expiate  or  sanctify 
the  animal,  and  thus  render  it  fit  for 
the  high  religious  purpose  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve.  All  other  explana- 
tions are  contrary  to  grammar  and 
the  context — f.  i.  ''to  make  expiation 
through  it",  or  «  with  it",  or^uponit", 
or  "to  appease  God" :  the  preposition 
\9  in  connection  with  "cs  refers  al- 
ways to  the  thing  or  person  ex- 
piated, and  never  to  Ood ;  the  suffix 
both  in  •ysf  and  *nc  applies  to  the 
same  object,  the  goat;  and  the  ex- 
piation of  sins  was  mainly  effected 
through  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
goat.  The  Vulgate  renders  freely, 
nt  f undat  preces  super  eo.  It  appears 
that  the  "standing  before  God"  alone 
expiated  the  animal,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  no  blood  was  applied,  as  has 
been  supposed  (so  Bahr  1.  c  684). 

1 1  —1 S*  After  these  prelimina- 
ries the  proper  acts  of  expiation 
commenced.  To  render  the  sacrifice 
of  his  bullock  more  solemn,  the 
High-priett  put,  according  to  later 


usage,  both  his  hands  upon  the 
animal,  and  made  this  confession: 
"0  Lord,  I  have  failed,  I  have  tres- 
passed, I  have  sinned  before  Thee, 
I  and  my  house.  O  Lord,  grant 
atonement  for  the  failings  and  tres- 
passes and  sins  with  which  I  have 
failed  and  trespassed  and  sinned  be- 
fore Thee,  I  and  my  house,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Law  of  Thy  servant 
Hoses,  For  on  this  day  shaU  atone- 
ment be  made  for  you"  etc.  (ver.  80). 
To  which  the  congregation  replied: 
"Blessed  be  the  name  of  His  glorious 
kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."  The 
High-priest  repeated  his  confession 
once  more,  including  in  it  "the 
children  of  Aaron",  God*s  "holypeo- 
ple"  {Miihn,  Yom.  lU.  8;  IT.  2);  and 
then  he  killed  the  bullock,  "received 
the  blood  in  the  sprinkling  bowl, 
which  he  handed  over  to  a  priest,  to 
stir  the  blood,  lest  it  coagulated 
while  he  performed  the  fumigation" 
(Mishn.  Yom.  IT.  8).  He  next  took 
burning  coals  from  the  brazen  Altar 
5n  the  Court,  and  put  them  into  a 
censer;  and  after  having  provided 
himself  with  two  handftils  of  the 
finest  incense,  he  entered  throogh 
the  vail  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
advanced  to  the  Ark,  or,  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple,  to  the 
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it  with  his  finger  upon  the  front  of  the  Mercy-seat  east- 
ward, and  before  the  Mercy-seat  shall  he  sprinkle  of  the 
blood  with  his  finger  seven  times:  —  15.  Then  he  shall 
kill  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering  that  is  for  the  people^ 
and  bring  its  blood  within  the  vail,  and  do  with  that 
blood  as  he  did  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock ,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  the  Mercy-seat  and  before  the  Mercy-seat. 
—  16.  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the  Sanctuary 
on  account  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel^ 
and  on  account  of  their  transgressions,  indeed  on  account 
of  all  their  sins :  and  so  shall  he  do  for  the  Tent  of  Meetings 


stone  (rrrv)  which  fonned  its  fub- 
ititate.  Between  the  two  staves  of 
the  Ark,  or  on  the  stone,  he  de- 
posited the  censer,  and  cast  the  in- 
cense npon  the  coals,  so  that  the 
whole  place  was  filled  with  a  clond 
of  smoke,  and  that  especially  the 
Xercy-seat  and  the  Cherabim  were 
enveloped  in  the  cloud:  it  was  death 
to  omit  this  ceremony.  Then  he  left 
the  Holy  of  Holies — according  to  the 
Xishnah  walking  backward,  lest  he 
tamed  his  back  upon  the  Ark — and, 
arriving  in  the  Holy,  he  pronounced 
the  foUowing  short  prayer:  ''May  it 
please  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  God,  that 
this  year,  if  it  was  intended  to  be  one 
of  drought,  be  one  of  rain;  let  him 
who  rules  over  the  house  of  Judah 
not  die;  may  Thy  people  not  be  in 
want,  so  that  one  Israelite  may  not 
be  forced  to  beg  his  sustenance  fh>m 
another  or  fh>m  strangers;  and  do 
not  accept  the  prajrer  of  traveUers** 
(who  deprecate  rain;  Miskm.  Tom. 
T*  1,  2).  Then  returning  to  the 
Court,  he  took  the  blood  from  the 
person  who  had  meanwhile  stirred 
it»  entered  with  it  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  stopped  at  the  same 
place  as  before.  There,  according  to 
tradition,  he  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  once  upward,  and  seven  times 
downwards,  so  that  the  eight  asper- 
sions formed  on  the  ground  "a  con* 


tinuous  line  (c)4st:)";  while  i>er* 
forming  these  acts,  he  counted  the 
numbers  in  a  prescribed  manner; 
and  then  he  went  out  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  after  having  put  the  vessel 
on  the  golden  stand  placed  there  for 
the  purpose  (Mishn,  Tom.  V.  8).  The 
Biblical  text  prescribes,  besides  a> 
sevenfold  aspersion  on  the  ground,, 
sprinkling  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Hercy-seat  itself,  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  second  Temple  (vers» 
IS — 15;  see  Summary). 

Having  thus  expiated  himself  and 
the  priesthood,  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
piate the  whole  community.  Return- 
ing to  the  Court,  he  killed  the  goat 
which  had  by  lot  been  destined'  for 
God,  received  its  blood  into  a  bowl, 
went  again  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
and  standing  on  the  same  place  as 
before,  he  sprinkled  and  counted  as 
at  first,  and  put  down  the  vessel  on 
another  stand  (Miskn.  Tom.  V.  4). 

After  the  atonement  of  the  High- 
priest  and  of  the  people,  the  holy 
edifice  itself  remained  to  be  expiated 
(vers.  16  —  19).  For  both  the  struc- 
ture in  all  its  parts,  and  its  sacred 
utensils  and  implements, were  deemed 
to  have  been  defiled  by  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  Israelites  through- 
out the  year.  But  no  separate 
animal  was  killed  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  ex|nation  was  accomplished 
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that  remains  among  them  in  the  midst  of  their  unclean- 
ness.  17.  And  there  shall  be  no  man  in  the  Tent  of 
Meeting,  when  he  goes  in  to  make  an  atonement  in  the 
Sanctuary,  until  he  comes  out;  and  thus  he  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his  household,  and  for 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel.  18.  And  he  shall  go  out 
to  the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lord,  and  make  an  atone- 
ment for  it;  and  he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock 
and  of  the  blood  of  the  goat,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  round  about  19.  And  he  shall  sprinkle  of 
the  blood  upon  it  with  his  finger  seven  times,  and  cleanse 


through  the  blood  of  the  Tictims 
slaaghtered  for  those  who  had  caused 
the  defilement  —  through  the  blood 
of  the  High-priest's  bullock  and  the 
people's  goat ;  the  mingled  blood  of 
both  was  put  partly  round  the  horns 
of  the  brazen  Altar  in  the  Court, 
and  partly,  by  a  sevenfold  aspersion, 
on  its  surface  itself:  this  Altar,  at 
which  the  daily  holocausts,  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  national  wor- 
ship, were  offered,  and  upon  which  a 
perpetual  fire  was  burning,  fitly  re- 
presented the  entire  Tabernacle  or 
Temple  and  all  its  service  (see  PhiL 

Bem.)- 

The  Hishnah,  holding  that  the 
golden  Altar  in  the  Holy  is  meant, 
thus  describes  the  rites:  In  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  High-priest  sprinkled 
the  blood  of  the  bullock  upon  the 
vail  opposite  the  Ark  once  upwards 
and  seven  times  do'vi-nwards ,  pro- 
ceeding and  counting  as  before. 
Then  he  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  the  goat  also.  He  next  thoroughly 
mixed  the  blood  of  the  bullock  with 
that  of  the  goat;  went  out  into  the 
Holy,  and  expiated  the  golden  Altar, 
beginning  at  the  north-eastern  cor- 
ner, then  advancing  to  the  north- 
western, then  to  the  south-western, 
and  finally  round  to  the  south-eastern 
comer.  He  then  sprinkled  seven 
times  upon  the  middle  of  the  Altar; 


and  the  remainder  of  the  blood,  he 
poured  out  at  the  western  and  south- 
em  sides  of  the  Altar,  whence  it 
fiowed,  through  a  canal,  into  the 
brook  Kidron  (Mishn.  Tom.  Y.  4 — 6). 

When  aU  these  rites  had  been  per- 
formed} God,  the  Holy,  could  again 
dwell  and  manifest  Himself  in  the 
purified  Tabernacle. 

Philological  Bemarks.  —  The 
High-priest  took  the  "burning"  coals 
from  the  brazen,  not  from  the  golden 
Altar  (ver.  12);  on  the  latter  there 
were  no  such  coals ;  the  words  ^vhz 
mrr  must,  therefore,  be  understood 
in  a  general  sense  (as  in  vers.  10, 
18;  I.  5).  —  The  context  favours  the 
opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  who  con- 
tended that  the  High-priest  was  to 
put  the  incense  on  the  live  coals  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (rrrr  *:cV,  ver.  IS), 
and  not,  as  the  Sadduoees  believed, 
in  the  Court;  the  former  view  pre- 
vailed, and  hence  the  elders  of  the 
priesthood  made  the  High -priest 
swear  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  that  he  would,  while 
alone  in  the  Sanctuary,  make  no 
change  whatever  in  the  traditional 
customs  {Mishn.  Tom.  I.  5;  tee  on 
vers.  1,  2).  —  The  mode  of  sprink- 
ling (vers.  14,  15),  which  differed 
from  that  observed  with  ordinary 
sin-offerings  (Lev.  IV.  7,  17),  is  suf- 
ficiently intelligible.  The  Sept.  takes 
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it,  and  hallow  it  from  the  ancleanness  of  the  children 
of  Israel. 


n^tan  -^  b  and  rhtsn  ^s^h  as  iden- 
tical, and  henoe  arbitrarily  omits  i 
in  *«a|V^  (iicl  x6  IXaon^piov  . . .  xaxd 
irp6c<pitov  ToG  iXaoTT^pCou) ;  the  Vulg. 
even  suppresses  the  words  *afe  h9 
rhtarif  and  in  ver.  1 5  merely  renders,  at 
aspergat  e  regione  oracoli ;  and  some 
later  translators  have  imitated  these 
inacooracies  (Lather  both  in  ver.  14 
and  15,  a.  o.)-  The  text  is  explicit 
and  clear  in  ver.  16  —  the  blood 
was  to  be  sprinkled  "upon  (sy)  the 
Xen^-seat,  and  before  (*:^V^)  the 
Xen^-seat.*'  Josephus  (Ant.  III.x.  s) 
declares,  that  the  High-priest  ^sprin- 
kled npon  the  ceiling  (t6v  Cpo^ov) 
with  his  finger  seven  times,  also 
upon  the  pavement  (xi  fSa^oc),  and 
again  as  often  upon  the  most  holy 
shrine"  (eis  t6v  va6v):  bat  the 
sprinkling  on  the  ceiling  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Scriptural  ordinance. 
— »  The  three  main  parts  of  the  Taber- 
nacle which  were  to  be  expiated, 
are  —  The  Holy  of  Holies  (vr;^ 
rn^  ver.  S3,  or  simply  sr^  vers.  16, 
20);  the  Holy,  also  called  ''the  Tent 
of  Meeting^  par  cxctllenee  Crris  Vrii), 
since  it  is  the  largest  portion  of  the 
stractare  (vers.  16,  20,  33);  and  the 
Coart,  described  by  its  chief  imple- 
ment, the  Altar  (vers.  18,  20,  33)« 
The  peculiar  use  of  these  terms  is 
clear  f^om  ver.  17  —  "And  there 
shall  be  no  man  in  the  Holy  (97«s 
"rms)  when  the  High-priest  goes  to 
make  an  atonement  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies**  i'srpz):  during  that  time  not 
even  priests  were  to  enter  the  Holy, 
to  which  they  were  usually  ad- 
mitted. It  seems,  therefore,  clear 
that  the  17<i>  verse  hardly  stands  in 
its  right  place ;  it  interrupts  the  ac- 
count of  the  'expiation  of  the  Banc* 
tuary,  which  conunences  in  the  16^ 
and  is  continued  in  the  18^  verse; 


and  it  alludes  only  to  the  atonement 
of  the  priests  and  the  people;  it 
would,  therefore,  more  logically  fol- 
low after  ver.  15,  and  would  then 
well  conclude  the  expiatory  rites  as 
far  as  persons  are  concerned.  —  V  in 
VsV  (ver.  16)  summarises  the  details 
—  **evcn  all  their  sins*'  (so  also  ver. 
21;  see  notes  on  XI.  26;  comp.  AU' 
gust.  Quaest.  in  Levit.  LIII).  —  The 
holy  edifice  "dwells**  (ir^)  among 
the  Hebrews  (comp.  Josh.  XXIL  19; 
Ps.  LXXXV.  10).  —  The  Altar  on 
which  the  acts  of  expiation  are  per- 
formed (vers.  18,  19),  can  only  be 
that  of  the  Court,  not  of  the  Holy; 
the  verb  ks^  "and  he  shall  go  out*' 
is  more  suitable  for  the  one  than 
for  the  other;  wherever  the  latter  is 
meant,  it  is  clearly  described  (comp. 
IV.  7, 18);  and  if  one  rite  of  atone- 
ment was  to  purify  all  the  parts  of 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Altar  which 
typified  the  active  life  and  the  daily 
struggles  of  the  people  was  certainly 
more  appropriate  than  that  which 
symbolised  prayer  and  devotion.  — 
mrr  *:c  is  in  ver.  18  to  be  taken  as 
in  vers.  10  and  12,  where  surely 
nothing  else  than  the  Court  can  be 
meant.  Supposing  the  golden  Altar 
were  intended,  the  repeated  enumera- 
tion of  ''Holy  of  Holies,  Holy,  and 
Altar**  (vers.  20, 88),  would  be  strange- 
ly illogical,  as  it  would  amount  to 
''Holy  of  HoUes,  Holy,  and  Holy;*' 
whereas  the  brazen  Altar  most  fit- 
ly stands  for  the  whole  Court.  Yet 
both  Jewish  tradition  and  many 
modem  interpreters  consider  the 
Altar  in  this  passage  (vers.  18, 19) 
to  be  that  of  the  Holy.  Compiled  at 
a  time  when  a  Temple  no  longer 
existed,  tlie  Hishnah  frequently  de* 
viates  from  the  Biblical  rituals;  but 
Joaephus,  who  had  witnessed  the 
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20.  And  when  he  has  finidhed  makiDg  an  atone- 
ment for  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  and 
the  altar,  the  live  goat  is  brought  to  him.  21.  And  Aaron 
shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat. 


service  of  the  Temple,  clearly  names 
the  ''larger  Altar  (t^v  ^tV^m)  in  the 
open  Court**  (afOptov ;  Ant.  m.  x.  3). 
—  Some  manuscripts  have  in  vers. 
16  and  19  the  singular  r\^wn  instead, 
of  the  more  appropriate  plural 
rfctsws  {De  Eossi,  Var.  Lect.  L  98). 

SO — SS.  While  the  preceding 
ceremonies  were  performed,  the  goat 
appointed  for  Azazel  had  been  stand* 
iug  in  the  Court  "before  the  Lord**; 
it  was  now  brought  to  Aaron,  who 
imposed  upon  its  head  not,  as  was 
the  case  with  victims  intended  for 
sacrifice,  oit^hand,  but  doM  his  hands, 
in  order  to  convey  in  the  strongest 
IxMsible  manner,  that  the  animal 
most  particularly  concerned  both 
himself  and  the  community  he  repre- 
sented. He  then  made  a  full  confes- 
sion of  the  people*s  sins  —  according 
to  tradition,  in  the  words  above  cited 
(p.  831.);  "and  the  priests  and  the 
lieople  who  were  in  the  Court,  when 
they  heard  the  holy  name  of  Ood 
(v^^ten  vs)  coming  out  of  the  High- 
priest's  mouth,  bent  their  knees,  and 
worshipped,  and  fell  upon  their  faces, 
and  said.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  His 
glorious  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever.'* 
He  put  the  sins  of  the  people  upon 
the  head  of  the  goat,  which  a  trust- 
worthy person  then  led  away  into 
the  wilderness,  to  carry  back  to  Aza- 
zel  the  offences  into  which  he  had 
enticed  the  Israelites,  and  to  take 
them  to  a  lonely  and  pathless  region, 
just  as  pardoned  sins  are  elsewhere 
said  ''to  be  thrown  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea**  (Mic.  YIL  19).  It  was 
customary  in  later  times,  to  employ 
for  that  purpose  no  Hebrew  but  a 
heathen ,  probably  because  the  dis- 
tance was  considerably  more  than 


the  legal  "Sabbath-way,**  and  be- 
cause the  Hebrew  might  besides  be 
led  to  a  desecration  of  the  holy  day : 
the  author  of  our  chapter  evidently- 
had  no  such  scruples ;  for  he  states 
that  the  messenger,  after  having  per- 
formed his  task,  '^returned  into  the 
camp**  (ver.  26).  Again,  he  simply 
orders  that  the  goat  should  be  con- 
ducted into  'Hhe  wilderness'*  or  to 
"a  lonely  land**,  where  it  was  to  be 
left  to  its  fate,  whether  it  i)erisbed 
or  not.  But  the  later  Jews  were  an- 
xious that  the  animal  should  unfail- 
ingly suffer  death,  which  was  to  them 
a  pledge  of  the  removal  of  their  sins. 
Therefore,  from  the  Temple  up  to 
within  two  miles  of  the  appointed 
place  in  the  wilderness  —  which 
was  the  steep  mountain  Zuk  (p^)  — 
booths,ten  in  number,  were  erected  at 
intervals  of  one  mile ;  in  each  of  them 
persons  were  in  readiness  to  accom- 
pany the  messenger  to  the  next  booth, 
and  in  each  refreshments  were  of- 
fered to  him.  When  the  man  had  ar- 
rived within  a  mile  of  the  mountain 
Zuk,  he  went  on  alone,  but  the  occu- 
pants of  the  last  booth  watched  his 
proceedings,  and  saw  how  he  divided 
the  crimson  thread,  half  of  which  he 
fastened  to  the  rock,  while  he  tied  the 
other  half  between  the  two  horns  of 
the  goat;  how  he  then  thrust  the  ani- 
mal from  the  height;  and  —  obser- 
ves the  Mishnah  —  "in  thus  rolling 
down,  the  goat  was  dashed  to  pieces 
before  it  had  reached  the  middle  of 
the  mountain."  The  man  then  re- 
tamed,  and  remained  in  the  last 
booth  tin  dusk  {MUkn.  Yom.  YL 
2—6).  —  On  elevated  places  persona 
were  stationed  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  goat,  and  they  lignaUed 
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and  confess  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions,  indeed  all  their  sins,  and 
put  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  ii 
away  by  the  hand  of  an  appointed  man  in  to  the  wilderness; 


'With  handkerohiefi  to  the  priests  in 
the  Oonrt,  when  the  animal  had  ar- 
rived in  the  wUdemess;  though,  ac- 
cording to  Babbi  Ishmael,  signals 
"were  superfluoos,  since  the  fact  was 
known  when  the  crimson-thread  tied 
to  the  Temple-gate  was  seen  to  turn 
white  (comp.  Isai«  L  18).  Then  the 
High-priest  read  from  the  Law  the 
sections  relating  to  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (tiz.  our  chapter,  Lev.  "XXTTT. 
26— 82,andNum.2:XIX.  7—11),  and 
concluded  with  eight  benedictions 
on  the  Law  and  the  public  service, 
on  confession  and  forgiveness  of  sins, 
on  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  on 
Israel  and  the  priesthood  (Mishn, 
Tom,  VL  8 ;  VII.  1). 

Pkiloxx>oical  Bemarks.  —  It  needs 
hardly  be  repeated  that  the  goat  of 
Azazel  was  no  victim  meant  for  sacri- 
fice; it  did  not  cause  pardon  of  sins, 
but  merely  carried  away  sius  already 
pardoned,  to  symbolise  that  they 
were  removed  from  Ood*s  holy  pre- 
sence, and  that  communion  between 
Him  and  His  people  was  restored. 
The  goat  was  stiU  less  an  offering 
intended  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Azasel;  for  this  demon  was  indeed 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  cor- 
rupting men,  but  not  of  punishing 
them  (comp.  XYIL  7).  Therefore, 
the  imposition  of  hands  expresses 
neither  substitution  nor  chastise- 
ment, ''as  if  the  goat  suffered  death 
for  the  guilty  Israelites,  or  was  it- 
self considered  as  having  committed 
the  sins**  (Michael,  Typ.  OottesgeL 
p.  72,  a.  o.;  comp.  Roienm.  Horgenl. 
IL  197 — 200):  according  to  our  text, 
it  was  not  essential  that  the  animal 
should  perish,  only  that  it  should  be 
removed  out  of  sight;  and  the  later 


Babbinical  practice  affords  no  proof 
to  the  contrary.  Yery  curious  inter- 
pretations have  been  ventured;  for  in- 
stance, the  sending  away  of  the  goat 
denotes  an  "abnunciation"  or  "re- 
nunciation*' of  the  devil,  both  dis- 
tinct fh>m  each  other,  the  one  being 
total  rejection  of  the  evil  demon,  the 
other  merely  a  message  to  him,  "to 
let  him  know  what  has  been  done, 
and  to  show  him  that  he  has  lost  his 
power  over  Israel,  owing  to  God's 
forgiveness  and  mercy**  (Kuriz^  Bib. 
und  Astron.,  ed.  1865  p.  187);  but  as 
the  ceremonial  was  regularly  repeat- 
ed every  year,  a  complete  and  ab- 
solute deliverance  from  the  tempter 
was  evidently  deemed  hopeless.  Un- 
tenable is  the  analogy  between  Aza- 
zel*s  goat  and  the  bird  which,  in  the 
purificatory  rites  of  the  leper  and 
the  leprous  house,  was  sent  alive  in- 
to the  open  field  (Lev.  XIY.  7,  53): 
the  released  bird  symbolised  that 
the  convalescent  had  recovered  com- 
plete freedom  to  move  about  at  plea- 
sure, and  even  to  join  the  holy  com- 
munity, and  to  enter  the  Sanctuary ; 
whereas  the  goat  was  /f  if  away,  could 
go  nowhere  else  but  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  was  removed  from  the  holy 
community  and  the  Sanctuary  (see 
SMpra  p.  241).  Equally  precarious  is 
the  analogy  with  the  Hindoo  horse - 
sacrifice  or  Aswamedha,  which  was 
in  reality  a  sacrifice;  for  although 
the  horse  was  sent  away  to  grate 
freely  for  twelve  months,  it  was  dur- 
ing this  time  anxiously  watched,  and 
then  actually  killed  as  an  offering, 
not  to  an  evildemon^  but  to  the  high- 
est gods,  as  Brahmah,  Yishnu, 
Shiva,  and  the  ten  tutelary  deities 
of  the  earth.  Kor  is  any  other  aUeged 
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22.  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  it  all  their  iniquities  to  a 
lonely  land;  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilderness. 
23.  And  Aaron  shall  come  into  the  Tent  of  Meeting, 
and  shall  put  off  the  linen  garments,  which  he  put  on 
when  he  went  into  the  Sanctuary,  and  shall  leave  them 
there;  24.  And  he  shall  bathe  his  body  in  water  in 
the  holy  place,   and  put  on  his  garments,  and  come 


parallel  more  plausible  (coxnp.  Spen* 
cer^  1.  c.  p.  1052).  —  The  Vulg.,  in 
rendering  (ver.  21)  quae  impreewu 
capiti  ejus ,  introduces  a  notion  for- 
eign to  the  context :  the  animal  was 
not  execrated,  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians in  certain  cases  (Herod JL^^f  xc- 
^aXiQ  hi  xc(v\}  TEoXXd  xaTapT)3d)«.evoi); 
it  iras  merely  made  the  instrument 
of  carrying  back  the  people's  trans- 
gressions to  him  who  had  caused  them* 
—  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term  *r9  vtk  (ver. 
21),  which  occurs  no  where  else,  as  "a 
man  ready  or  at  hand  at  the  time** 
(comp.  dbpaioc  tempestivus) ,  is  not 
very  satis&ctory  whether  the  form  or 
the  sense  be  considered ;  derived  from 
ry,  the  word  "ry  would  •signify  one 
belonging  to  a  place  or  a  family ;  and 
it  seems  rather  superfluous  to  eigoin 
that  the  goat  shaU  6e  led  away  by 
some  one  who  is  ready  to  do  it  (Sept. 
dvOpoinoc  fTot)«.oc  Vulg.  homo  para- 
tus,  Luth.  ein  Hann  der  vorhanden 
ist,  etc.);  some  therefore  have  ren- 
dered **a/?/man**,  for  which  mean- 
ing, however,  there  is  no  authority; 
and  others  have  taken  "r;r  as  a 
patronymic,  understanding  a  man 
from  the  town  r?,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  fami- 
liar with  the  topography  of  the 
desert,  near  which  that  town  is 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  (comp. 
Josh. XIX.  IS  7^ r? ;  to  Loeb  Frank- 
furt, comp.  Geiger's  Jud.  Zeitschr.  IV. 
49) :  but  a  town  £th  would  have  been 
known  at  the  time  of  theMishnah,  at 
least  by  the  tradition  kept  up  during 


the  comparatively  few  generations 
that  separated  the  compilation  of  the 
Hishnah  fh>m  the  date  of  our  chap- 
ter. It  is  a  questionable  principle  to 
seek  a  peculiar  significance  in  every 
word  of  the  Law;  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  meaning  "a  ready  or  ap- 
pointed man",  which,  though  lan- 
guid, is  appropriate.  —  A  codex  of  de 
Sossi  has  itk  after  nWi  (ver.  21),  but 
that  accusative  may  well  be  omitted 
(Oramm.  §  78.  7).  —  rntf  pK  is  liter- 
ally "a  land  cut  off*'  or  separated 
from  other  lands  (comp.  Isai.  UU. 
8;  Ps.  LXXXVm.  6;  2  Chr.  XXVI. 
21 ;  see  also  Hab.  IIL  17),  that  is,  a 
lonely  region  from  which  there  is 
no  hope  of  return  (Vulg.  terra  soU- 
taria),  untrodden  by  human  feet 
(Sept.  jfj  £paToc),  and  peopled  by  de- 
mons and  malignant  spirits  (Targ. 
Jon,  has  ir-^  nrit  a  desolate  plaoe; 
Onk,  Ksrr  k^  r«  uninhabitable  coun- 
try; Byr.  Kr-t»  ktm  uncultivated 
land :  but  these  renderings  are  less  ac- 
curate ;  comp.  Deyling^  Observ.  1. 88). 
SS— S9.  Then  the  High-priest, 
having  bathed  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Court,  exchanged  the 
linen  garments ,  which  he  had  worn 
during  the  preceding  ceremonies,  for 
his  ordinary  or  ''golden**  vestments, 
and  presented  as  holocausts  a  nun 
for  himself  and  one  for  the  people 
(vers.  8,  5);  and  these  sacrifioee,  to- 
gether with  the  burning  of  the  fat 
of  his  own  and  the  people's  sin-offer- 
ing —  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat 
— ,  completed  the  rites  of  expiation^ 
and  secured  the  atonement  of  the 
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forth,  and  offer  his  burnt-offering  and  the  burnt-offering 
of  the  people,  and  make  an  atonement  for  himself  and  for 
the  people.  25.  And  the^fat  of  the  sin-offering. he  shall 
burn  upon  the  altar.  26.  And  he  that  takes  away  the 
goat  to  Azazel  shall  wash  his  clothes ,  and  bathe  his  body 
in  i^ater,  and  then  he  may  come  into  the  camp.  27.  And 
the  bullock  for  the  sin-offering  and  the  goat,  for  the 
sin-offering,  whose  blood  was  brought  in  to  make  atone- 


penitent  people.  Only  a  few  inci- 
dental actf  remained  now  to  be  per- 
formed. The  man  who  had  led  away 
the  goat,  had  to  wash  his  clothes  and 
to  bathe  before  he  was  allowed  to 

• 

retam  to  the  camp ;  for  both  his  gar- 
ments and  his  person  were  defiled 
by  contact  with  the  sin-laden  ani- 
mal«  whether  the  defilement  began 
fh>m  the  moment  he  had  passed  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  holy  town,  or 
not  before  he  had  hurled  the  goat 
down  the  precipice  (Mishn,  Tom.  YL 
6).  AU  that  was  left  of  the  two  sin- 
offerings,  the  blood  of  which  had 
been  taken  into  the  Holy  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  was,  in  accordance 
with  a  general  role,  burnt  without 
the  camp  (comp.  YL  23  and  notes  in 
loc) ;  and  the 'man  who  burnt  it,  was 
also  unclean,  and  had  to  bathe  and 
wash  his  garments.  But  the  later 
practice  of  the  Temple  was  by  no 
means  so  simple.  When  aU  the  sacri- 
fices were  finished,  the  High-priest 
bathed  again,  put  on  the  linen  gar- 
ments a  second  time,  washed  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  and  went  into 
the  Holy  to  bring  back  the  bowl  and 
the  censer.  After  another  ablution 
of  his  hands  and  feet,  he  bathed  again. 
Then  he  put  on  his  golden  vestments, 
washed  his  hands  and  feet,  and  en- 
tered the  Holy  to  do  the  service  at  the 
Altar  of  Incense  and  at  the  Oandle- 
stick ;  after  having  once  more  washed 
his  hands  and  feet,  he  put  on  his 
own  private  garments,  and  was  ac- 
companied home  by  his  friends,  'Ho 


whom  he  gave  a  feast,  if  he  had  left 
the  Sanctuary  unharmed"  {Miskn. 
Tom.  Vn.  4);  for  the  terrible  fate  of 
Aaron's  two  eldest  sons  had  proved 
how  inexorably  Qod  visits  any  devia- 
tion from  the  holy  rituals.  The  High- 
priest  had,  in  fact,  during  the  day 
to  bathe  five  times,  and  to  wash  his 
hands  and  feet  ten  times,  and  for  the 
latter  ablutions  he  did  not  use  the 
ordinary  basin  (nrd),but  a  golden  bowl 
(qrathus  tfry\  Mishn.  Tom.  in.  8). 

The  sacrifices  described  in  this 
chapter  are  all  expiatory,  and  the 
rites  connected  with  them  special 
and  exceptional.  But  besides  them 
were  to  be  offered,  first  the  usual  or 
daily  holocausts  —  a  lamb  in  the 
morning  and  one  towards  the  even- 
ing; and  then  extraordinary  or  addi- 
tional sacrifices  (cjO^)  in  honour  of 
the  sacred  day  —  a  bullock,  a  ram, 
and  seven  lambs  as  holocausts,  and 
a  kid  of  the  goats  as  a  sin-offering, 
of  course  together  with  their  cereal 
oblations;  so  that  seventeen  animals, 
including  all  the  species  of  sacrifi- 
cial quadrupeds,  were  required  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  sixteen  for 
sacrifice,  and  one  for  Azazel  (comp. 
Num. XXIX. 8— 11).  Atwhattimesof 
the  day  these  victims  were  to  be  pre- 
sented, was  a  matter  of  dispute  at  so 
early  a  date  as  that  of  the  Mishnah; 
but  the  doctors  decided  in  favour  of 
Babbi  Akiva,  who  held,  that  the  seven 
lambs  were  to  be  kiUed  together  with 
the  morning  sacrifice,  and  the  addi- 
tional buUock  and  ram  together  with 
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•ment  in  the .  Sanctuary ,  shall  be  carried  forth  without 
the  camp;  and  they  shall  bum  with  lire  their  skins, 
and  their  flesh,  and  their  dung.  28.  And  he  that  burns 
them  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  body  in 
water,  and  then  he  may  come  into  the  camp. 

29.  And  ihis  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  to  you: 
in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month, 
you  shall  afflict   yourselves,   and  do  no   work  at  all, 


the  evening  sacrifloe  (Mithn.  Tom. 

vn.8). 

The  first  Temple  hadlio  vail,  and  the 
second  had  no  Ark  (p.  267);  yet  the 
author,  desirous  of  investingthe  cere- 
monial with  the  utmost  possible  so- 
lemnity, combined  the  features  of 
both  structures,  reasonably  expecting 
that  his  contemporaries  would  find 
some  substitute  for  the  missing  Ark. 

Phxlolooical  Bemabks.  —  The  re- 
ceived reading  bth  ^jsn  (ver.  24)  is 
preferable  to  that  of  some  manuscr. 
TTz  "931  (De  Roiii  1.  c  p.  98);  for  the 
one  holocaust  expiated  the  High- 
priest  and  his  house,  the  other  the 
people.  —  The  sing.  ri|ar.j  (ver.  25) 
must  imply,  in  a  collective  sense, 
both  the  High-priest's  and  the  peo- 
ple's sin-offering,  since  with  respect 
to  neither  of  them  is  the  burning  of 
the  fat  mentioned  anywhere  else.  — 
On  the  construction  tiofra  n^rt 
(ver.  27),  that  is,  the  passive  foUowed 
by  the  accusative ,  see  Oramm.  (  76. 
3  (comp.  VI.  23,  regularly,  iisr  *^9ic 
TTQ-m).  —  Josephus  also  (Ant.  HI.  x. 
3)  counts  seventeen  animals,  al- 
though his  enumeration  is  peculiar 
and  somewhat  confkised ;  but  Jewish 
tradition  limits  the  number  to  six- 
teen ,  for  it  unwarrantably  supposes 
that  the  ram  mentioned  in  our  chap- 
ter as  a  holocaust  for  the  people 
(vers.  5,  24)  is  identical  with  the  ram 
named  among  the  "additional  sacri- 
fices'* (in  Num.  XXIX«  8):  the  ram 
of  the  people  is  as  essential  for  the 
peculiar  and  preparatory  rites  of  the 


day  as  that  of  the  High-priest  (ver. 
24).  If  the  Day  of  Atonement  fell  on 
a  Sabbath,  two  additional  lambs  were 
of  course  presented  (Num.  XXVin.9). 
SO— 84.  The  legislator  finaUy 
desired  to  mark  both  the  holiness  of 
the  day  and  its  supreme  religious  im- 
portance. The  former  he  did  in  a 
twofold  manner  —  by  making  it  a 
day  of  complete  and  solemn  rest 
{yrz'o  rs9)  for  native  and  stranger, 
and  by  fixing  it  for  the  lenlk  of  the 
seventh  month,  both  which  numbers 
familiarly  recalled  to  the  Hebrew 
mind  the  spiritual  relation  between 
man  and  God  (p.  260).  And  he  im- 
pressed the  high  importance  of  the 
day  by  ordaining,  also  for  native  and 
stranger,  a  rigorous  fast  "ftrom  even- 
ing to  evening";  and  not  long  after- 
wards, when  the  system  of  Hebrew 
festivals  was  ftUly  worked  out,  the 
non-observance  of  this  fast,  the  only 
one  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  profanation  of  the  day  by 
the  performance  of  any  labour  what- 
soever, were  menaced  with  excision 
from  the  Hebrew  community  (XXIH. 
27—32).  Fasting,  ataU  times  deemed 
efficacious  for  appeasing  the  Deity, 
and  often  imposed  even  upon  ani- 
mals (Jon.  HL  7, 8 ;  comp.  Judith  IV. 
10),  became  after  the  exile  the  most 
common  form  of  devotion  and  con- 
trition; it  was  held  to  be  more  power- 
ful and  more  acceptable  to  Qod  than 
vow  and  sacrifice;  and  it  soon  occu- 
pied a  conspicuous  place  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  individuals  and  of  the 
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whether  ii  be  one  of  your  own  country,  or  a  stranger 
that  sojourns  among  you.  30.  For  on  that  day  shall 
atonement  be  made  for  you,  to  cleanse  you;  you  shall 
he  clean  from  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord.  31.  It 
shaU  be  a  great  day  of  rest  to  you,  and  you  shall  af- 
iBict  yourselves,  by  a  statute  for  ever.  32.  And  the 
priest  who  shall  be  anointed,  and  who  shall  be  con- 
Becrated  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  father's 
stead,  shall  make  the  atonement,   and  shall  put  on  the 


€Oiiimimity(oomp.p.279).  TheMish- 
nah  enjoins  abstinence  from  **eating, 
drinking,  wathing,  anointing,  the 
wearing  of  shoes  or  sandals,  and 
aeznal  interconrseP* ;    and  declares 
that  whosoeTer  eats  as  mneh  as  a  date 
irith  a  kemel,or  drinks  as  much  as  fills 
one  oheek  (about  one  fourth  of  a  log), 
brings  upon  himself  excision  if  he  does 
it  purposely,  and  must  present  a  sin- 
offering  if  he  transgresses  uninten- 
tionally ;  one  Babbi  (B.  Elieser),  who 
«ndeaToured  to  obtain  i^rmission  for 
kings  and  for  brides  up  to  twenty  days 
after  marriage  to  wash  their  faces, 
and  for  women  after  chUd-birth  to 
put  on  sandals,  was  overruled  by  the 
other  teachers  (Mithi.  Tom.  YIIL  1)  ; 
yet  exceptions  were  made  in  favour 
of  pregnant  women,  sick  persons,  and 
invalids ;  and  in  general  the  principle 
was  adopted,  that *'£veiything  which 
might  possibly  endanger  life,  annuls 
the  Sabbath**  (ravn  m  nrm  rsota  pes, 
MUlm,  Tom.  YUL  1—6).  It  is  need- 
less to  add,  how  scrupulously  the 
Talmudists  and  later  Babbins  worked 
out  and  enforced  these  precepts :  they 
took  care  that  the  Jews  should  in- 
deed 'Afflict  themselves**  on  the  day 
aet  aside  for  their  penitence  andmoral 
regeneration.  They  certainly  did  not 
mistake  the  high  importance  of  the 
festivaL  They  called  it  *HheDay**jMr 
4X€ettence  (mrr);  they  declared,  that . 
^without  the  Day  of  Atonement  the 
world  could  not  possibly  exist,as  it  ex- 
piates this  life  and  the  next;  and  that 


it  will  never  cease,  even  if  all  other 
festivals  should  pass  away'*;  that  on 
that  Day,  the  Hebrews  resemble  the 
angels,  being  without  human  wants, 
without  sins,  and  linked  together  by 
love  and  peace ;  and  that  it  is  the  only 
day  in  the  year,  on  which  the  accuser 
Satan  or  Sammael  is  silenced  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  even  becomes 
the  defender  of  Israel  (comp.  Fhrk,  R. 
£liez.cU;  Midr. Rabb.lMv.'SJ^L  1). 
Ko  other  ancient  nation  had  an 
institution  approaching  the  Day  of 
Atonement  in  religious  depth ;  the  ex- 
piatory sacrifices  and  festivals  so  fre- 
quent among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
supplications  of  the  fiomans  in  times 
of  war,  pestilence,  and  other  public 
calamities,  aimed  at  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  the  deities,  rather  than  re- 
storing purity  of  mind,  and  secur- 
ing forgiveness  of  sins;  they  were 
therefore  not  celebrated  at  regular 
intervals,  but  only  on  exceptional 
occasions.  Tet  if  we  survey  the  pre- 
cepts and  the  spirit  of  our  chapter, 
we  find  that  no  more  than  a  pas- 
sive part  was  assigned  to  the  people 
on  this  festival;  they  were  simply 
enjoined  to  keep  resi  and  to  fati;  no 
prayer,  no  confession  of  sins,  was 
prescribed  for  them;  they  had  no 
share  in  any  of  the  rites;  the  High- 
priest  and  the  priests  acted  for  them 
throughout :  the  hierarchy  had  at  last 
ftilly  prevailed,  and  achieved  its  long 
coveted  triumphs.    And  what  had 
it  to  offer  for  cleansing  the  hearts 
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linen  garments,  the  holy  garments;  33.  And  he  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  the  holy  Sanctuary,  and  he  shall 
make  an  .atonement  for  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  and  for 
the  altar,  and  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the  priests 
and  for  all  the  people  of  the  congregation.  34.  And  this 
shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  to  you,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their  sins  once 
a  year.  —  And  he  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 


and  restoring  peace  of  mind,  for 
chasing  away  worldliness  and  se- 
cnring  nobleness  of  thooglit  and  feel- 
ing? Sprinkling  of  blood,  baming 
of  incense,  and  a  sin-laden  goat  sent 
to  the  prince  of  fiibled  demons. 
Not  even  reading  ftom  the  Law  and 
spiritual  instruction  by  public  teach- 
ers were  enforced  (comp.  Keh.  IX. 
1 — 3, 5  sqq.).  But  by  a  natural  pro- 
cess of  moral  refinement,  in  later 
times,  when  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  rendered  the  prescribed  cere- 
monial impossible,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment was  conceiTed  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  penitent  sinners  themselves 
was  insisted  upon;  the  Mishnah  al- 
ready (Taan.  n.  1)  points  out  that, 
with  reference  to  the  people  of  Nine- 
veh ,  the  prophet  Jonah  (IIL  10)  did 
not  say,  ''And  Ood  saw  their  sack- 
cloth and  their  fasting",  but  ''He 
saw  their  deeds  that  they  returned 
from  their  evil  ways;**  and  that  the 
prophet  Joel  (II.  13)  exclaimed, 
"Bend  your  hearts  and  not  your 
garments,**  to  which  passages  many 
prophetic  utterances  not  less  excel- 
lent might  be  easily  added  (comp.  esp. 
Isai.  LYIIL  3  —  7);  and  for  further 
proofs  it  is  on]y  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  admirable  section  on  Bepent- 
ance  in  the  great  work  Yad  Cho' 
xakah  of  Maimonides.  Yet  an  ex- 
cessive formalism,  encumbering  and 
almost  extinguishing  the  beautiftil 
idea  of  the  Bay,  remained,  and  must 
remain  as  long  as  the  ordinances  of 


an  early  Eastern  civilisation  are 
accepted  as  binding  and  unalterable. 
Philolooical  Bkmarks. — £bn  Ezra 
(on  ver.  29)  contends  that  the  stran- 
ger was  indeed  bound  to  abstain  from 
work,  but  not  to  fast;  however,  the 
most  developed  levitism  permitted^ 
in  the  chief  obligations  of  religion, 
no  difference  between  aU  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Philo  (Be  8ep- 
ten.  c.  7) /insiders  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment under  five  aspects  —  (1.)  as  an 
exercise  of  temperance  through  fast- 
ing; (2.)  as  a  proof  of  self-control^ 
the  Jews  abstaining  from  food  at 
the  very  season  when  they  had  Just 
gathered  in  aU  their  stores  of  fruit; 
(3.)  as  an  act  of  gratitude,  the  people 
remembering  in  their  abundance  the 
privations  of  their  ancestors;  (4.)  aa 
a  means  of  preserving  the  even  flow 
of  reason,  which  might  by  checked 
or  disturbed  by  taking  food  con- 
stantly; and  (5.)  as  a  time  of  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness  of  sins,  not  on 
account  of  our  own  merits,  but 
through  the  mercy  of  Ood  who  pre- 
fers pardon  to  punishment.  The  last 
point  only  is  to  the  purpose.  With  re- 
gard to  the  typical  acceptation  of  the 
Bay  of  Atonement,  which  has  been 
busily  developed  from  the  time  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  down  to 
our  day,  we  refer  to  our  previous 
remarks  on  the  subject  (Comm.  on. 
Lev.  I.  pp.  158,  161 ;  comp.  Spencer 
1.  c  1059,  1065;  Deylmg^  Observ.  I. 
96—08;  MickaeL  Typ.  Gottesgel.  pp. 
71—74,  165—169). 
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..CHAPTER  XVII. 

•    ■     ■  ■     ■  I 

BuiiMAinr.  —  Whenever  the  Hebrews  desire  to  kill  for  food  quadrupeds  fit  to 
be  sacrificedj  vis.  oxen,  lambs,  and  goats,  they  are  invariably  to  offer 
them  upon  the  common  Altar  with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  blood  and 
burning  of  fat,  lest  they  continue  to  worship  the  demons  of  fields  and 
deserts;  disobedience  to  this  law  is  declared  equivalent  to  bloodshed, 
and  menaced  with  excision  (vers.  1 — 7).  Both  Hebrews  and  strangers 
are,  under  the  same  penalty,  to  present  offerings  at  no  other  place  but 
the  national  Sanctuary  (ven.  8,  9),  and  to  abstain  from  eating  any 
blood  whatever,  and  therefore  also  any  n^  and  n^;  since  the  blood, 
which  is  the  life  of  the  animal,  is  reserved  for  the  Altar,  to  effect  the 
expiation  of  sins ;  the  blood  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  killed  in  hunting, 
is  to  be  covered  with  earth;  and  bathing  and  washing  of  garments 
are  earnestly  enjoined  as  lustrations  after  tasting  nVn|  or  rwJt^  (vers. 
10— 16). 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  2.  Speak 
to  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  and  to  all  the  children  of  Is- 


1—9.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  an  organic  connection 
between  this  chapter  and  the  pre- 
ceding sections.  Beginning  with  a 
double  code  of  sacrificial  laws,  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  proceeds  to  detail 
the  ordinances  of  puri^,  and  then 
returns  to  the  sacrificial  laws,  to 
which  it  Joins  other  precepts  on 
diet.  However,  the  additions  are  not 
repetitions,  but  supplements;  for 
they  either  enforce  new  conmuinds, 
or  they  support  old  precepts  by  new 
reasons ;  in  both  respects  they  exhibit 
a  decided  advance  in  levitical  rig- 
our; and  they  seem  indeed  to  belong 
to  the  very  latest  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

While  the  older  legislation,  as  re- 
fleeted  in  I>euteronomy  (XDL  IS — 15, 
21),  merely  demanded  the  slaughter 
of  iaerifieti  at  the  common  8anc- 
tuaxy,  our  author  boldly  insbts,  be- 
sides, that  «//  sacrificial  animals, 
even  those  intended  for  food^  must 
be  treated  as  offerings,  and  be  killed 
at  the  national  Temple  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  priests.  Kor 


does  he  proclaim  this  law  waveriogly 
or  timidly;  for  he  delares  its  disre- 
gard as  not  less  criminal  than  wanton 
bloodshed  and  the  murder  of  a  man ; 
and  he  announces  to  the  trespasser, 
in  the  name  of  Ood,  the  penalty  of 
excision,  that  is,  absolute  exclusion 
ftom  the  holy  community.  And  why 
this  almost  fierce  severity?  He  can 
have  had  no  mean  motive  or  otject 
—  which  was  in  fact  no  other  than 
to  prevent  the  Israelites  "from  of- 
fering any  more  their  sacrifices  to 
demons  (u^/'y  Vj) ,  after  whom  they 
were  going  astray**  (ver.  7).  It 
seems  indeed  surprising  that,  even 
in  his  time,  it  should  stiU  have  been 
necessary  to  adopt  such  coercive 
measures  for  weaning  the  people 
from  the  worst  forms  of  idolatxy; 
but  we  have  proved  in  another  place 
that  the  Hebrews  clung  to  their 
superstitions  in  every  period  of  their 
history,  and  long  after  the  Babylo- 
nian exile ;  and  in  explaining  the  rites 
of  the  Bay  of  Atonement,  we  liave 
shown  that,  even  after  the  age  of 
Kehemiah,  they  attributed  the  pow* 
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Tael,  and  say  to  them:  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
has  commanded,  saying,  3.  Any  man  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  who  kills  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  in  the  camp, 
or  who  kills  t/  out  of  the  camp,  4.  Aad  does  not  bring 
it  to  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  to  offer  an  offer- 


«ra  of  temptation  and  sedaction  to 
the  evil  demon  Asazel,  to  whom  they 
annually  sent  a  goat  laden  with  the 
eins  which  they  deemed  his  work 
<pp.  292—294 ;  L  pp.  877--d79). 

Thus  we  are  brought  far  into  the 
Persian  period,  when  the  above 
command,  burdensome  under  any 
circumstances,  was  at  least  not 
quite  impracticable ;  for  at  that  time 
the  Jews  lived  together  in  a  compa- 
ratively small  circle  round  Jerusalem, 
from  whence  access  to  the  Temple 
was  easy.  But  not  even  the  bold- 
est or  most  ambitious  priest  could 
have  ventured  to  frame  such  a  law  for 
the  time  when  the  whole  land  was 
inhabited  from  "DantoBeersheba;'* 
however,  the  writer,  though  as  usual 
faithfully  preserving  the  period  and 
scenery  of  the  Hebrew  wanderings 
in  introducing  Aaron  and  his  sons,  the 
«amp  and  the  Tabernacle,  really  in- 
tended to  legislate  for  Hebrew  settle- 
jaents  in  Canaan;  this  is  evident  ft:om 
the  words  with  which  he  concludes 
this  ordinance:  "This  shall  be  a 
statute  for  ever  to  them  throughout 
their  generations"  (ver.  7);  and  in 
order  to  mark  its  importance,  he 
addresses  it,  under  Ood*s  supreme 
authority,  to  every  member  of  the 
community,  both  priests  and  Israe- 
lites, because  aU  were  directly  con- 
cerned in  its  execution  (vers.  1,  2). 
Tet  Jewish  tradition,  shrinking  Arom 
the  exorbitant  demands  it  imposes, 
•declared,  against  the  obvious  tenour 
of  the  passage,  that  it  is  only  meant 
to  apply  to  real  sacrifices  (rx^pes 
'*ama  sv^n),  and  forbids  their  slaugk' 
Bering,  whereas  the  following  law 
<verB.  8,  9)  and  that  of  Deuteronomy 


interdict  their  offering^  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple;  and  some 
Babbins  were  of  opinion  that,  even 
while  the  Temple  existed,  it  was 
only  operative  in  placet  near  Jeru- 
salem (and  tradition  taught  which 
places  were  called  near),  whereas  in 
more  distant  localities  the  dean 
animals  were  Aneely  kiUed  and  eaten, 
a  view  which  Karaite  writers  strong- 
ly opposed  (comp.  MUhan.  Zevaoh. 
Xm.  1;  Tahn,  OhuU.  17*;  Siphra  in 
loc,  foL  83^  ed.  Schloesb.;  Rathi 
and  Ehn  Ezra  in  loc ;  Maimon.  Haas. 
Hakkorb.  XVIII.  XIX,  and  in  8eph. 
Hammits.  fviz  u^'p  tsmo^  k^,  the 
90th  negative  precept;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  Aarcm  II  in  tti^  *>ria  on 
our  passage). 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
priests  received  the  portions  which, 
in  all  proper  thank-offerings,  were 
allotted  to  them  by  the  Law,  since 
our  oommand,  while  mentioning  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the 
burning  of  the  fat,  is  silent  about 
the  disposal  of  the  breast  and  right 
shoulder;  but  the  priests  could  not 
be  left  unrewarded,  and  at  the  meals 
that  followed  even  thank-offerings 
in  the  wider  sense,  Levites  were 
always  among  the  invited  guests. 
Certain  it  is  that  we  have  here  no 
parallel  to  primitive  usages,  such 
as  prevailed,  for  instance,  in  Ho- 
meric times:  then  the  slaughtering 
of  animals  was  indeed  connected 
with  a  sacrifice,  but  it  was  presided 
over  by  the  chief  of  the  family  him- 
self, and  performed  in  his  own 
house;  and  the  repast  was  strictly 
a  domestic  feast  hallowed  by  pious 
gratitude  towards  the  gods ;  whereas 
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ing  to  the  Lord  before  the  Tent  of  the  Lord;  blood 
shall  be  imputed  to  that  man;  he  has  shed  blood;  and 
that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people :  5.  In 
order  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  their  sacri- 
fices, which  they  offer  in  the  open  field,  even  that  they 


the  leyitieal  regvlAtion  tended  to 
depriye  the  Isrselitet  of  aU  i>enonal 
Authority  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
to  •n1]jeot  them  entirely  to  priettly 
control:  that  these  pretensions  met 
with  no  large  share  of  snooess,  may  be 
gathered  ftom  the  constant  straggles 
carried  on  between  the  hierarchi- 
cal and  the  popular  party  down  to 
the  Boman  time.  Kot  more  decisiye 
are  other  apparent  analogies:  thus, 
whenever  the  Persians  sacrificed, 
they  took  away  the  flesh  of  the  vic- 
tim«  and  ate  it  themselves  (Herod, 
L  182;  Strab.  XV.  782);  but  it  does 
not  foUow,  that  whenever  they  de- 
sired to  eat  fleshy  they  sacrificed  the 
animal  to  the  gods.  The  Mohamme- 
dans regard  no  meat  as  lawf^il,  un- 
less the  slaughtering  of  the  beast  is 
accompanied  by  a  Divine  invoca- 
tion (see  impra  p.  22);  but  such  ex- 
pressions of  submission  and  piety  are 
widely  different  Arom  a  sanctification 
of  the  animal  on  the  national  Altar  by 
means  of  the  priests.  Nearest  akin  to 
our  law  are  theordinances  of  the  Hin- 
doos, who  are  permitted  to  partake  of 
meat  mainly  in  connection  with  sacri- 
fices and  other  acts  of  devotion  {Manu 
Y«  81  #n.);  but  those  ordinances  are 
too  wavering  and  uncertain  to  be 
reduced  to  weU- defined  principles 
(see  tuprm  pp.  41—48). 

The  second  law  (vers,  8,  9)  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peremp- 
toriness  and  its  comprehensiveness ; 
for  it  enjoins  the  offering  of  aU  sacri- 
fices at  the  national  Sanctuary  under 
penalty  of  ezcisicm,  and  it  expressly 
includes  the  strangers.  The  former 
point  proves  that  the  priesthood 
now  iSslt  themselves  strong  to  op- 


pose menace  to  popular  disobedience; 
and  the  latter,  that  the  organisation 
of  the  communicy  had  begun  to  be 
accomplished  from  a  theocratic 
point  of  view;  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  unerring  criteria  for 
the  date  of  this  section.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  we  have  shown, 
that  during  long  periods  the  chief 
Sanctuary  was  utterly  disregarded 
as  a  religious  centre,  and  that  at 
all  times  heads  of  families  and 
leaders,  kings  and  prophets,  offered 
sacrifices  wherever  they  deemed  fit 
or  convenient;  and  our  law  appears 
to  convey  as  much  a  remonstrance 
as  an  injunction  (see  Comm.  on  Gen. 
pp.  787 — 740;  on  Lev.  I.  pp.  27  $qq,\ 
and  espec  pp.  19 — 24). 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
false  deities  after  whom  the  He- 
brews were  going  astray,  and  who 
in  our  text  are  described  by  a  term 
meaning  "he-goats"  (0-79^^).  Kow  it 
is  weU-known,  that  goats  were,  on 
account  of  their  proverbial  lasdvi- 
ousness,  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  the  types  of  prolific  generation, 
and  were  honoured  as  such  by  many 
and  peculiar  rites  of  religion.  The 
Egyptians  inhabiting  the  Mendesian 
district,  or  worshipping  in  temples 
dedicated  to  Mendes,  abstained  fh>ni 
offering  goats,  and  sacrificed  sheep 
instead;  and  though  it  may  be 
doubtftd  whether  Mendes,  whom 
Greek  writen  identify  with  Pan,  or 
any  other  Egyptian  deity,  was,  like 
Pan,  represented  with  the  fsce  and 
legs  of  a  goat,  it  is  certain  that  in 
some  provinces  this  animal,  espe- 
cially the  male,  was  held  sacred  to 
Mendes,  whom  the  Egyptians  counted 
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may  bring  them  to  the  Lord,  to  the  door  of  the  Tent 
of  Meeting,  to  the  priest,  and  offer  them  for  thank-offer- 
ings to  the  Lord.  6.  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle  the 
blood  npon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the 
Tent  of  Meeting,  and  bam  the  fat  for  a  sweet  odour 


among  the  eight  great  or  mott  an- 
oient  godf,  preceding  the  twelve 
deities  of  the  eecond  order,  and 
whom,  ahnost  like  Khem,  they  con- 
sidered as  nniversal  nature,  as  the 
god  of  vegetahle  as  well  as  animal 
life,  and  in  ikct  as  presiding  over 
everything  generated.  It  is  even 
related  that  in  Mendes  goats  were 
aUowed  to  have  intercourse  with 
women,  as  elsewhere  goat-shaped 
demons  were  fsbled  to  have  and  to 
satisfy  similar  propensities.  Hence 
the  Egyptians  were  said  to  venerate 
the  goat  for  the  same  reason  which 
prompted  the  Greeks  to  pay  homage 
to  Priapus ;  namely  because  they  at- 
tributed to  that  animal  the  greatest 
desire  and  power  of  genera  tion,which 
they  supposed  to  manifest  itself  as 
early  as  seven  days  after  its  birth;  and 
they  chose  the  he-goat  as  the  hiero- 
glyphic sign  for  fruitfulness.  These 
would  indeed  be  intelligible  reasons 
why  the  levitical  legislator  should 
express  detestation  against  the  wor- 
ship of  ^he-goats'*,  or  against  de- 
mons resembling  them  in  appear- 
ance and  attributes,  because  such 
worship  clashes  with  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  his  creed  —  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God  over  nature  and 
aU  her  powers.  It  seems  that  this 
form  of  idolatry  prevailed  at  least 
in  the  northern  kingdom ,  for  Jero- 
boam is  related  to  have  set  up  for 
adoration  not  only  calves  but  also 
he-goats  (u"ji\),  and  to  have  ap- 
pointed special  priests  for  this  ser- 
vice (2  Chr.  XI.  15).  But  did  it  stiU 
Unger  among  the  Jews  at  the  date 
of  our  chapter,  that  is,  in  the  Persian 
period  Y  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 


after  their  return  fxoim  Babylon,  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  maintained  an  ac- 
tive intercourse  with  the  Eastern 
empire  and  with  Egypt,  and  were 
familiar  with  the  institutions  of 
both;  thus  notions  borrowed  fh>m 
the  Persian  creed  were  combined 
with  Egyptian  conceptions;  of  this 
amalgamation  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which 
was  written  about  the  same  period, 
and  which,  on  the  one  hand,  intro- 
duces the  Persian  Satan  and  council 
of  angels,  and  on  the  other  describes 
the  hippopotamus  and  the  croco- 
dile in  a  manner  as  they  can  only  be 
described  by  one  who  personally  ob- 
served them  in  their  native  Egypt. 
Therefore,  while  we  believe  that  the 
''he-goats**  of  our  text,  like  Azasel 
who  periodically  received  a  sin-laden 
goat,  are  chiefly  meant  for  Persian 
demons  or  satyrs,  wildly  dancing 
and  yelling  in  deserts  and  on  ruins 
(Isai.  Xm.  21;  XXXIV.  14),  they 
also  include  the  goats  which  were 
held  sacred  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
which  were  by  the  Hebrews  under- 
stood as  pagan  symbols.  Some  sects 
of  the  Zabii  likewise  supposed  that 
their  deities  ftpequently  assumed  the 
form  of  goats,  and  therefore  simply 
called  them  goats:  this  belief  may 
have  sidereal  significance,  and  may 
symbolise  the  fructifying  power  of 
the  vernal  sun  (comp.  Herod,  YL  42, 
46  —  7«yaixl  x^^oc  4ii(o7eTO  dva- 
^p«tv(6v  — ,  145,  and  WHkintinCt  re- 
marks in  locc.;  and  Anc  Eg.  I.  260; 
Bwten,  Eg.  L  874;  Strah.  XYIL  L 
19,  p.  802,  dl»c  \l  IKviopic  f^vivy  ol 
T^^oi  ivTa38a  ^uvai^l  |«.(7v*JvTat; 
AtU  Kat.  An.  YIL  19;  Diod,  Sie.  I. 
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to  the  Lord.  7.  And  they  shall  no  more  offer  their 
sacrifices  to  demons,  after  whom  they  are  going  astray. 
This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  to  them  throughout 
their  generations. 


18, 88;  Sieph.  Byz.  s.  Ilav^c  ic6Xic  and 
Mivit^c;  Suid.  s.  MivSijvj  HorapolL 
L  48;  Maim.  Mor. Key.IU.  AA\Boch. 
Hieros.  L  641  9^.\  II.  828,  829; 
Jabiamski,  Panth.  1. 272—304;  Gcsen. 
pn  Imu.  Xm.  21  and  XXXIY.  14.). 

PKILOLOOIGAL  BSXABKB.  —  It    hat 

been  yagaely  contended,  that  *'the 
service  in  the  Banotoaiy  having  been 
fixed,  the  author  inserts  here  in  its 
right  plaoe  a  law  restricting  all  wor- 
ship to  that  Banetnary,  which  he 
appoints  the  centre  of  the  nation'* 


the  twentieth,  in  which  he  counts 
fourteen  precepts  which,  with  our 
six,  would  produce  two  decalogues 
(Gruppen,  pp.  197  sgg.):  these  devices 
show  sufficiently  the  frigid  and  me- 
chanical character  of  his  principles. 
The  coDtenU  of  the  17th  to  the  25tb 
chapter  have  been  characterised  as 
**law8  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  alliance  with  Ood** 
(Baumgarten,  Keil);  but  this  de- 
scribes very  imperfectly  a  large  num- 
ber of  precepts  which  comprise  among 


^Banket  Untersuch.L  104):  however,,    others  the  laws  of  matrimony  and 


the  preceding  chapter  does  not  regu- 
late the  Temple  service  ingeneral,  but 
only  the  rites  of  one  day  of  the  year ; 
and  that  chapter  itself  is  separated 
from  the  main  sacrificial  code  by  ela- 
borate ordinances  on  purification.  Not 
more  obvious  is  this  alleged  connec- 
tion: ^'The  great  atonement  offered, 
Israel  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  life ; .  • 
it  may  not  do  after  the  abominations 
of  the  heathen ; .  •  •  here  consequent- 
ly we  find  those  laws  which  especially 
distinguish  the  nation  of  Israel  firom 
all  other  nations  of  the  earth"  (Pe- 
romie  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  II. 
112):  butoor  chapter  contains  no  sys- 
tematic survey  of  ftmdamental  laws, 
among  whicht  for  instance,  those  on 
the  Sabbath,  Passover,  and  circum- 
cision could  not  have  been  omitted, 
but  a  few  supplementary  iigunctions 
on  sacrifices  and  purity.  Bertheau's 
usual  search  for  "decalogues"  of  laws 
is  in  this  section  particularly  unsuc- 
cessful; he  confesses  that  he  can  find 
no  more  than  six  enactments ;  but 
in  treating  chapters  XTII  to  ZX  as 
belonging  together,  he  contrives  to 
make  out  seven  decalogues;  and  he 
proposes  to  place  our  chapter  before 


of  charity  towards  the  poor.  To  sum 
up,  all  attempts  at  proving  a  systema- 
tic arrangement  have  as  yet  been  un- 
availing. —  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  assertion  ofa  critical  inter- 
preter that  the  laws  under  discussion 
*'may,  as  regards  their  matter,  be 
Mosaic",  though  he  admits  that  "with 
respect  to  vers.  8  and  9  this  is  not 
entirely  the  case"  (Knob,  Lev.  p.  495); 
deceived  by  the  successful  represen- 
tation of  the  Sinaitic  age,  he  as- 
sumes, with  many  others,  that  the  fint 
law  —  that  which  oonmiands  the 
slaughtering  of  aii  animals  at  the 
Tabernacle  —  was  meant  to  be  valid 
for  the  time  of  Hoses  onl^*,  and  he 
is  thus  compelled  to  put  a  strained 
construction  upon  the  plain  words, 
"this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  (rfr 
oVry)  to  them  throughout  their  gene- 
rations" (ver.  7):  if  the  growth  of 
hierarchical  principles  among  the 
Hebrews  be  weU  considered,  aU  un- 
certainty disappears.  Talmudical  au- 
thorities supposed  that  contraven- 
tion of  our  law  was  punished  with  ex- 
cision if  intentional;  but  that  it  was 
atoned  for  by  a  sin-offering  if  acciden- 
tal. It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  per- 
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8.  And  thou  shalt  say  to  them,  Any  man  of  the 
lionse  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  who  sojourn  among 
them,  that  offers  a  burnt-offering  or  thank-offering, 
9.  And  does  not  bring  it  to  the  door  of  the  Tent  of 


-feet  animals  only,  snch  as  were  duly 
•qnalifled  for  the  Altar,  came  within 
the  soope  of  the  precept  (oomp.  Taim, 
Zeyach.  106 ;  Kerith.  2 ;  Maman.  Haas. 
Hakk.  JLYULL}.  Some  manuscripts 
read,  in  yers.  3,  8,  10,  and  13,  *«3^t3 
Witr  instead  of  '*«  rran?  (and  thos  the 
Sept.  Twv  ulttiv  'lopai^X,  andi  other 
ancient  versions);  the  difference  is 
Tinessential,  but  the  received  reading 
seems  preferable,  because  less  com- 
mon. The  Sept.  adds  after  Vmir  n^an 
^▼er.  8)  ^  xdiv  icpoct2X6To>v  xt&v  icpoc- 
«tt|Uva»v  Iv  &)Atv ,  thas  including  the 
stranger  in  the  operation  of  the  law ; 
this  addition,  if  genuine,  would  be 
important  (see  infra) ,  but  it  is  not 
confirmed  by  other  ancient  trans- 
lations, nor  by  the  manuscripts.  Of 
no  greater  authority  are  the  words 
inserted  by  the  Sept.  and  the  Sama- 
ritan text  in  ver.  4  after  urar,  name- 
ly ,  Aart  cotljaat  olixh  tic  6Xox«6to>- 
^a  ^  aoTif  ptov  xup(<p  StxTov  t(c  is|iii^v 
t6a>S(ac ,  xal  8c  olv  afd£^  l£o>,  xal  iicl 

ivlyx^  a^T6. — The  sense  of  the  words 
*v\  avn^  v^  (yer.  4)  is  clear,  and  has 
been  expressed  by  Bashi :  "it  is  as  if 
he  sheds  the  blood  of  a  man,  and  thus 
forfeits  his  life"  (Luzzatto :  "ci6  verri 
«onsiderato  a  queir  uomo  qual  omi- 
cidio;  egli  ha  yersato  sangue  uma- 
no**).  —  The  traditional  explanation 
of  the  words  'y\  vncn  rn^vi  (vers.  4, 9) 
is,  ''his  progeny  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  his  days  shall  be  shortened**  (so 
Ratki  in  loc.).  —  The  construction  in 
ver.  8Bir9rn'**«^*»^l5^^  is  rather 
loose;  the  first  verb  introduces  the 
object,  the  second  has,  besides,  other 
complements  —  *'in  order  that  the 
children  of  Israel  may  bring  their  sa- 
orifloes  •  • .,  and  may  bring  them  to 


the  Lord  to  the  door  of  the  Tent  of 
Meeting"  etc. — The  term  n^^  "^  the 
open  fieid  convey  B  the  notion  of  perfect 
and  unrestrained  freedom  (comp. 
XIY.  7,  53;  Num.  XJX,  16),  which,  in 
this  case,  rises  to  uncontrolled  licen* 
tiousness;  it  implies,  therefore,  a 
double  contrast  to  Vx  -rrm  Vhk  rav 
ynsn  —  a  circumscribed  place  stand- 
ing under  priestly  supervision. — The 
accusative  Dn^it  (ver.  5)  has  an  unusual 
and  almost  forlorn  position  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  (see  Gramm.  JL 
§  Lzzrv.  5). —  vyyv  may  simply  be 
'*goats",  or  goat-like  creatures  (i.  •• 
the  "hairy"  or  "shaggy",  like  hirous 
from  hirtus  or  hirsutus,  Aq.  and  8ym. 
TptxiAvt;,  Saad.  ^^  y^  wild  goats, 
Dathe,  Lusz.  a.  o.  satyrs ;  some  sug- 
gest ''monkeys",  Saalsch,  Mos.  B.  I. 
802),  living  in  fields  and  deserts, 
in  accordance  with  the  explanation 
above  given  (Luther  Feldteufel  or 
Feldgeister;  Gesen.  Waldteufel);  or 
it  maybe  the ''dreaded  beings"  (fh>m 
*^  in  the  sense  of  holding  in  awe, 
Deut.  XmCTT,  17),  and  would  thus 
coincide  with  trys  lords  or  rulers,  to 
whom  boys  and  girls  were  sacrificed 
(Deut.  1.  c;  Ps.  CVI.  37);  the  word 
is  indeed  rendered  0*79  by  Onk.,  Jo- 
nath.,  8yr.,  Bashi,  £bn  Ezra,  a.  o. 
(Vulg.  daemones,  £ngl.  Vers,  devils, 
Zuns  Teufel;  Philipps.  Unholde). 
But  it  is,  less  probably,  traceable  to 
*^  in  the  sense  of  shuddering,  so 
that  it  would  be  "creatures  causing  a 
shudder  to  those  who  behold  them" 
(thus  £bn  Esra,  Bechai,  Spencer, 
a.  o.).  The  Sept.  has  indtata  (L  •• 
&*V^),  which  term  is  too  vague; 
stiU  less  can  the  B-":;b,  to  whom  sa- 
orifices  were  offered  in  the  open  field, 
and  who  are  mentioned  in  contra- 
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Meeting,  to  offer  it  to  the  Lord;  that  man  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  his  people. 

10.  And  any  man  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the- 
strangers  that  sojourn  among  them,  that  eats  any  blood — 
I  will  set  My  face  against  that  person  that  eats  blood,. 


diitinction  to  mrr,  be  ''beaii-images 
of  the  deity,  tach  as  were  oommon 
among  the  Egyptians"  (Bo/nuum, 
Sehriftbeweif ,  I.  iSd;  comp.  HoeU- 
wuum^  Neue  Bibelttndien,  pp.  351 — 
354).  —  Idolatiy  is  consistently  re- 
presented as  ''faithlessness"  (maT), 
since  Ood  and  Israel  haye  condaded 
a  covenant,  which  is  aUegorically 
or  poeticaUy  described  as  a  matri- 
monial alliance  (see  Comm.  on  Exod. 
p.  333).  —  Some  interpreters,  as  Ebn 
Esra  and  Nachmanldes,  point  ont, 
that  the  word  -nj  (yer.  7)  shows  that 
the  Hebrews  had  practised  "goat- 
worship**  in  Egypt  ("and  they  shaU 
no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  to  de- 
mons'*); that  particle  implies  indeed 
that  the  abuse  was  stiU  prevalent  in 
the  anther's  time;  bat  this  was  not 
the  age  of  Moses,  but  about  a  thou- 
sand yean  later.  —  The  traditional 
text  has  v^r^  in  vers.  8  and  13,  and 
pj^f  in  ver.  12,  but  in  all  these  pas- 
sages the  ancient  versions  and  the  ma- 
nuscripts vary  (see  />«  J?aMf,yar Xect. 
L  98  9  99).  —  n^  (ver.  8)  is  iAank-cf" 
ftrimf  (as  in  Exod«  XYIU.  12;  Lev. 
Zm.  37;  Kum.  XT.  3,  8;  etc.),  for 
which  the  more  usual  term  is  n^ 
V7^  or  trvVif  (see  Comm.  on  Lev. 
L  241). 

lO — !€•  Our  author  now  forbids 
the  eating  of  blood  with  a  fulness  as 
if  the  sulject  had  never  been  treated 
of  before,  and  with  an  earnestness, 
as  if  he  were  dweUing  on  the  very 
essence  and  kernel  of  religion.  And 
indeed  he  views  the  matter  in  a  new 
light,  and  he  blends  it  with  the  chief 
ideas  of  his  creed.  He  prohibits  blood 
mainly  in  connection  with  the  laws 
of  sacrifice,  and  he  reserves  it  for  the 


purposes  of  atonement.    To  him  the 
Altar  was  the  centre  of  national  life,, 
and  to  him  the  expiatory  offerings 
were  so  decidedly  the  crowning  stone 
of  the  sacrificial  system,  that  he  in- 
vested all  classes  of  sacrifice,  even, 
holocausts  and  thank-offerings,  with 
the  force  of  atonement  (comp.  I.  4).. 
These  two  points  involve  both  the 
excellence  and  the  weakness  of  levi* 
tism ;  the  ends  which  it  endeavoured 
to  secure  were  admirable,   but  it- 
strove  to  secure  them  by  means  which . 
almost  defeated  their  object;  for  it. 
aimed  at  purity  of  the  heart,  humi* 
lity,  and  unselfish  devotion,  but  by- 
extending  formalism  and  especially 
the  sphere  of  sacrifices,  it  fostered 
hypocrisy  and  self-righteousness.  It 
rendered  inward   regeneration  de- 
pendent upon   a  multitude  of  me- 
chanical rites,  which  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree  intensified  the  inherent- 
dangers  of  ceremonialism. 

But  the  author  was  by  his  theories 
placed  in  a  perplexing  difficulty.  He 
commenced  with  the  broad  principle : 
"The  life  of  the  fiesh  is  in  the  blood; 
and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the 
Altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
lives,  for  it  is  the  blood  that  makes 
an  atonement  by  the  life  of  the  ani* 
mal**  (ver.  U).  However,  a  few  only 
of  the  clean  beasts  were  lawful  vic- 
tims :  should  the  blood  of  all  the  other 
animals  be  permittedf  Such  was 
indeed  the  natural  consequence  of 
that  principle ;  and  yet  the  eating  of 
any  blood  whatever  had  from  times 
immemorial  been  regarded  with  utter 
abhorrence,  which  the  levitical  au- 
thor was  certainly  not  inclined  to 
abate.  In  this  dilemma,  he  was  com- 
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and  will  cat  him  off  from  among  his  people.  11.  For 
the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood;  and  I  have  given 
it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
lives:  for  the  blood  makes  an  atonement  by  the  life. 
12.  Therefore  I  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  No  soul 


peUed  to  haye  recourse  to  the  ori- 
ginal principle  which  forbade  blood 
simply  becaoae  "the  life  of  all  flesh 
is  its  blood"  (yer.  14);  and  thos  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  within  the  range 
of  his  law  the  blood  of  the  clean  qaad- 
rapeds  and  birds  not  admitted  on 
the  Altar,  and  of  those  killed  in  the 
chase.  His  thidory  is,  therefore,  he- 
terogeneous and  wanting  in  nnity : 
nnwiUing  to  acquiesce  in  a  merely 
physical  reason,  he  eleyated  it  to  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  atonement; 
yet,  as,  in  doing  so,  he  greatly  nar- 
rowed the  operation  of  the  law,  he 
returned  to  the  physical  reason,  sim- 
ply because  it  is  more  comprehen- 
siye.  The  subtlety  of  religious  spe- 
culation did  not  wholly  cover  the 
popular  practice.  All  these  points, 
together  with  the  successive  stages 
of  the  law,  have  before  been  more 
taJlj  dwelt  upon  (pp.  2—9;  and  L 
pp.121 — 126);  nor  need  we  here  again 
explain  why  no  blood,  not  even  that 
shed  in  hunting,  was  to  be  left  un- 
covered, since  it  would  defile  the 
earth,  and,  representing  the  spirit  of 
life  breathed  into  the  animal  by  God, 
would  "ciy  to  heaven"  (see  Comm. 
on  Gen.  p.  218;  comp.  Job  XVI.  18; 
£zek.  XXnr.  7). 

The  importance  of  this  passage  is 
evident;  for  it  contains  the  plainest 
expression  of  the  idea  of  vicarious- 
ness:  the  blood  is  the  soul  of  the  ani- 
mal; and  that  soul  is  to  be  offered 
up  to  God  on  the  Altar  as  an  expia- 
tion for  the  worshipper's  soul  or  life, 
which  God  might  have  demanded 
for  his  sins ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  great  weight  which  that 
notion  possesses  in  Hebrew  theology 


(see  Part  L  pp.  291—302).     Yet  our 
passage  can  hardly  be  called  ''the 
key  to  the  whole  sacrificial  theory" 
(so  BdM',  Symbol.  XL  199  sgg,);  for  it 
does  not  touch  the  large  number  of 
bloodless  offerings  (nn|^),  which  were 
often  presented  alone,  and  even  as 
sin-offerings  (see  L  pp.  220,  262);  nor 
does  it  embrace  the  cases  in  which  ex- 
piation was  wrought  by  priestly  fu- 
migation or  by  money  dedicated  for 
the  use  of  the  Sanctuary  (see  L  p.  274) ; 
it  merely  dwells  on  the  disposal  and 
significance  of  the  blood  of  victims  for 
the  purpose  of  expiation  (see  Lp.  125). 
Philolooig^l  Bexarks.  —  "I  will 
set  Hy  face  (*:^  Trr)  against  that 
person"  (ver.  10),  evidently  means 
«a  will  make  him  feel  Hy  wrath" ; 
hence  Onkel.  renders  M^r%  and  Zunz 
"meinen  Zornblick".  —  The  words 
••57  «|{1  iw"  6^3  •*  (veir.  11),  whidi 
indude  the  principal  reason,  from  a 
levitical  point  of  view,  for  the  inter- 
diction of  blood,  can,  as  regards  lan- 
guage and  context,  only  mean  —  ''for 
it  is  the  blood  which  makes  atone- 
ment by  the  soul**,  that  is,  the  blood 
of  the  victim  expiates  the  worship- 
per's sins  by  the  soul  of  the  animal, 
which  is  identical  with  its  blood: 
thus  the  words  express  clearly  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  which 
is  also  implied  in  the  antithesis  of 
VB9  and  DTTCTca  (so  £bn  Ezra  —  am 
^9sr  *a  w  vt»,  —  Abarban.,  Bthr« 
Winer,  Kurtz —mitulst  der  Beela— , 
Belitzsch  —  vermdge  oder  kraft  der 
Seele  —  Saalsch.,  Zunz,  Philipps., 
Holknann,  Gerlach,  Gehler,  Knobel, 
Keil);  others  render  "for  the  blood 
(of  the  animal)  is  an  atonement  in- 
stead of  (the  worshipper's)  life"  (so 
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of  you  shall  eat  blood,  nor  shall  any  stranger  that  so* 
jonms  among  yon  eat  blood..  13.  And  any  man  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  .that  sojourn  among^ 
them,  who  liunts  and  catches  any  beast  or  fowl  that  may 
be  eaten;  he  shall  pour  out  its  blood,  and  cover  it  with 
earth.     14.  For  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  its  blood  through 


Sept.  xi  ^dp  ali&a  a^Tou  dlvrl  ^'u^^c 
igiXiatToit,  Yulg.  et  Mtnguis  pro  ani- 
mae  piacnlo  sit,  Jonath.,  Lather  denn 
das  Blat  ist  die  Yertdhnong  far  das 
Leben,  Bashi  vtan  \9  *«am  ocs  Kar, 
Nachmao.);  or  dmply  'the  blood 
«tOD6s  the  life**  or  the  loal  of  the 
worshipper  (so  OnkeL,  Engl.  Vers., 
I>athe,Gbesen.,I>eWette,  Hengstenb., 
Imsiatto,  and  many  others):  bat  the 
porson  or  thing  expiated,  in  connec- 
tion with  *«^  is  nerer  introdaced  by 
^1  bat  asoally  by  V;  (as  in  this  yeiy 
▼arse  es-rsts  \9  "«a^),  and  sometimes 
by  '^  or  y^  (see  L  p.  476);  and  the 
phrase,  instead  of  being  explanatory, 
as  we  mast  expect  from  the  partide 
*«,  woald  be  a  feeble  repetition  of  the 
idea  that  is  to  be  explained.  When 
the  preposition  ^  with  -)|t  does  not 
express  the  place  (as  Lev.  VL  23; 
XVI.  17,  27),  it  denotes  always  the 
means  or  instrament  of  expiation 
(Gen.  XXXTf.  21 ;  comp.  Lev.  Y.  16 ; 
YIL  7 ;  XIX.  22 ;  Ex.XXIX.  33 ;  Num. 
Y.  8;  1  Bam.  m.  14;  2  8am. XXI.  3; 
Isai.  XXYIL  9;  Ezek.  XLIIL  22; 
ProT.  XYL  16;  and  so  in  oar  pas- 
■MT*  ^||i  "^  ^^  sool**).  Hofmann, 
KllefoUiy  Bansen,  a.  o.,  taking  s  as 
a  essentiae,  translate  ''das  Blat 
a&hnt  als  die  Seele",  or  as  Oehler 
gives  it,  ''in  der  Eigenschaft  der 
Bede**.  —  Too  sabtle  is  the  exposi- 
tion of  Bihr  (SymboL  U.  209),  who 
supposes  that  the  haman  r|^,  being 
the  mediam  of  li:t9*j|i(a,  is  the  birth- 
place and  home  of  sin,  the  soarce  of 
aU  selfishness  ( —  becaase  vca  is  in 
Hebrew  ased  as  a  personal  pro- 
noon  — ),  and  mast,  therefore,  be  ex- 


piated. Bat  the  oca  of  the  animal  is 
merely  its  principle  of  life  or  of  phy- 
sical existence,  while  the  vta  of  man^ 
in  the  context  of  oar  passage,  is  the 
sool  as  organ  of  the  moral  ftmctions 
(see  Oomm.  on  Gen.  pp.  107,  218  ^ 
and  on  Lev.  L  p.  294).  Not  more 
plaasibly  observes  Kurtz  (Opferc. 
pp.  54 — 58X  that  the  soul  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  is  galltless  becaase  gaided 
by  a  necessaiy  instinct,  is  fitly  cho- 
sen toexpiatethe  soal  of  man,  which 
is  gaUty  becaase  free  and  respon- 
sible :  bat  according  to  Biblical  no- 
tions the  animals  also  are  liable  to 
depravity  (see  Comm.  on  Gen.  p.  179). 
—  In  the  foarteenth  verse,  the  word 
wc3a  caases  some  difficalty:  the 
phrase  in  which  it  occars  (-^  cc^~^ 
mn  rri^  *.w  *t^)  seems  to  mean,  "for 
the  life  of  all  flesh  is  its  blood  with, 
or  throagh,  its  life**  or  animating 
power,  that  is,  the  blood  is  to  be  held 
sacred ,  not  in  itself  or  for  its  own 
sake,  bat  in  so  far  as  it  contains  the 
elements  or  conditions  of  animal  life ; 
and  those  words  may  possibly  be  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  saperstitioas 
awe  with  which  pagan  nations  looked 
upon  the  blood,  and  which  led  to 
many  irrational  asages.  Another 
translation  is,  "fur  the  Ufe  of  all 
flesh  is  its  blood  in  or  daring  its  life", 
that  is,  as  one  interpreter  explains 
it,  'Hhe  life  of  all  creatares  consist* 
in  its  blood,  bat  only  in  as  mach  and 
as  long  as  this  is  aUied  with  its  «t:  and 
encloses  and  contains  it,  lest  coaga- 
lated  or  dried  blood  also,  from  which 
the  vca  has  passed  away ,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  life**  (Knob.,  similar^ 
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its  life:  therefore  I  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  Tou 
shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh;  for  the  life 
of  all  flesh  is  its  blood ;  whosoever  eats  it  shall  be  cut  off. 
15.  And  any  person  that  eats  that  which  died  of 
itself,  or  that  which  was  torn  by  beasts,  whether  it  be  a 
native  or  a  stranger ,  he   shall  wash  his  clothes,   and 


Lather  ''denn  des  Leibes  Leben  itt 
in  diesem  Blute,  so  lange  ea  l^bt", 
and  probably  Be  Wette,  denn  das 
Leben  alles  Fleisches  ist  sein  Blat 
In  seinem  Leben") :  but  it  is  doabt- 
fol  whether  the  suffix  in  *R9taa  can 
be  referred  to  the  subordinate  noun 
*^«a-^;  and  still  more  so,  whether 
Tofeaa  can  be  paraphrased,  "as  long 
as  it  liyes"  or  ''during  its  life-time'*. 
Equally  questionable  seems  Bashi*s 
exposition,  which,  TDEaa^ir:  being  ren- 
dered "instead  of  its  life*'  {"otsn  oTptta), 
almost  produces  a  tautology,  ''for 
the  life  of  all  flesh  is  its  blood,  which 
is  instead  of  its  life".  £bn  Ezra  ex- 
plains, "its  blood  that  is  united  with 
its  life**,  which  is  neither  quite  dis- 
tinct as  regards  the  construction  nor 
as  regards  the  sense.  Kachmanides 
and  others  render  rcEaa  ''in  its  body" 
(Luxzatto:  la  vita  d'ogni  animale  h 
il  sangue  ch*esso  ha  nel  corpo),  and 
Ewald  (Alterth.  p.  39),  as  doubtfully, 
"its  blood  itself,  and  so  vtis  in  rer. 
11.  The  Chaldean  translators  liter- 
ally reproduce  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
offer,  therefore,  no  assistance;  and 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  entirely 
leaye  out  the  embarrassing  word  ^VKsa 
(v]  ^dp  ^^yj^^  rdoi^c  oapxoc  alfia  aixoO 
iotC ,  and  anima  enim  omnis  camis 
in  sanguine  est).  We  might  well  adopt 
the  translation  "as  regards  the  life 
of  all  flesh,  its  blood  forms  ito  soul" 
(rv^js,  soKeil),  if  such  a  free  applica- 
tion of  ]^  essentiae  were  warranted 
by  usage.  Other  versions  are  ragne 
or  mystical  (f.  i.  DelHzsck^  Bibl. 
Psych,  p.  196,  "sein  in  seiner  Beele 
wesendes  Blut";  Baumgarien,  Gomm. 


p.  198,  "das  Blut  ist  in  der  Beele,  in- 
feofem  das  Blut  als  die  Erscheinung 
in  der  Seele  sein  Wesen  hat" ;  Oehler 
in  Herz.  Beal-Encycl.  X  630,  "sein 
beseeltes  Blut",  a.  o.).  —  The  legis- 
lator commands  the  ooyering  of  blood 
spilt  in  chasing  animals,  or  in  killing 
such  as  have  been  chased(yer.  18) :  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  Hebrews 
were,  at  the  author's  time,  accus- 
tomed 'Ho  suck  at  once  the  warm 
blood  of  hunted  animals"  (Gkiii^n^f 
Henschenopfer,  p.  608) ;  our  passage 
implies  merely  what  is  elsewhere 
explicitly  stated,  that  they  ate  the 
flesh"with  the  blood"(Dnn-W),and  that 
they  did  so  even  in  very  late  periods, 
as  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  and  after- 
Wards  (1  8am.Xiy.  32 ;  Ezek.  XXXHI* 
25 ;  etc. ;  see  supra  p.  3).  —  We  matt 
translate '3TP^^Vj(ver.  12)  "there- 
fore  I  say  to  the  children  of  Israel", 
not  "I said";  for  in  no  previous  "Si- 
naitic"  law  is  the  prohibition  of 
blood  extended  to  the  stranger  as 
well  as  to  the  Hebrews  (comp.  III« 
17;  YII.  26,  27);  our  chapter  base* 
that  prohibition  on  entirely  new 
grounds,  and  its  unity  and  harmony 
"With  preceding  sections  cannot  be 
upheld  (see,  f.  i.,  the  apologetic  re- 
marks of  Hanke,  Untersuch.  II.  81). 

IS9 16«  The  transition  from  blood 
to  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have 
died  of  themselves  (n^|),  or  have 
been  torn  by  wild  beasts  (n|^)  ia 
natural  and  intelligible,  as  such  flesh 
was  partially,  if  not  chiefly,  inter- 
dicted, because  it  allowed  but  an  im- 
perfect removal  of  its  blood  (see 
pp.  15,  20).  And  this  law  alto  ttnde 
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l)athe  himself  in  water,  and  shall  be  unclean  until  the 
evening;  then  he  shall  be  dean.    16.  But  if  he  does  not 


-to  prove  the  adyanoed  date  of  our 
chapter.  The  itxangen  living  among 
the  Hebrews  are  included  in  nearly 
aU  the  enactments — in  the  command 
X>ennitting  sacrifices  at  the  common 
Sanctnaxy  only,  in  the  prohibition 
of  bloody  and  in  the  ordinances  con- 
cerning n^a}  and  ft^;  the  idea  of  a 
holy  and  united  community,  pro- 
.tected  against  aU  dangers  of  idolatry, 
had  at  last  been  (deeply  rooted ,  and 
•  was  striving  after  complete  realisa- 
tion. In  the  first  law  only — that  which 
converts  the  slaughter  of  every  beast 
into  a  sacrifice  —  the  stranger  is  not 
mentioned;  for  though  non-Hebrews, 
forming  part  of  Hebrew  settlements, 
could  bejBompeUed  to  abstain  fktxm 
pagan  worship,  they  could  not  be 
compeUed  to  revere  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews;  therefore,  whenever  they 
were  inclined  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah,  they  were  commanded,  like 
the  Israelites,  to  offer  it  at  the  na- 
tional Sanctuaxy ;  but  whenever  they 
aimply  desired  to  kiU  an  animal  for 
food,  they  were  free  to  do  so  at  any 
place  they  chose.  As  regards  nVs^ 
the  earlier  Deuteronomist,  less  strict 
in  ritual  matters,ezpress]y  aUows  it  as 
food  to  the  stranger  (Deut.  Xiy.21); 
and  even  a  preceding  portion  of  our 
Book  (XL  40)  prescribes,  in  cases  of 
transgression ,  qjoHj  washing  of  gar- 
xnents  and  unoleanness  tiU  the  even- 
ing; but  our  section  adds,  besides, 
bathing  in  water,  which  it  enjoins 
whenever  n^  has  been  eaten ;  and  an- 
other law  ordains  the  same  lustration 
for  priests  who  have  merely  torched 
auch  flesh  (XXIL  6, 6 ;  see  tn/wa  p.  1 8 1). 
If  we,  moreover,  consider  that  our  au- 
thor treats  nr^  which  had  long  been 
more  leniently  viewed,  with  exactly 
the  same  rigour  as  n^ss,  and  that, 
with  respect  to  both,  he  warns  tres- 


passers to  dread  the  consequences  of 
their  '"iniquity" :  it  wUl  be  admitted 
that  this  section  breathes  the  most 
thorough  and  most  developed  levi- 
tism. 

We  must,  however,  in  conclusion, 
allude  with  a  few  words  to  a  remark- 
able discrepancy.  A  previous  law 
enforces  a  sin-offering  for  the  mad^ 
verient  touch  of  nVns  (Y.  2, 5, 6) ;  while 
our  verses  demand  merely  bathing 
and  washing  of  garments  for  the  m- 
tenticnal  eating  of  nVn^.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  former  passage 
treats  of  the  carcass  of  unclean,  ours 
of  clean  animals  (like  XI.  39,  40), 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  word- 
ing of  our  verses  which  claims,  or 
even  favours,  this  restriction;  but 
it  is  more  probable  to  suppose  that 
at  the  date  of  this  chapter  the  prin- 
ciple had  fully  prevailed  that  sin-of- 
ferings should  only  be  presented  for 
undesigned  trespasses,  and  not,  as  had 
before  been  usual,  for  intentional  of- 
fences also;  therefore,  the  legislator 
could  treat  the  voluntary  eating  of 
n^  only  as  an  ordinaiy  defilement, 
but  he  took  care  to  brand  this  defile- 
ment with  unusual  severity.  Thus 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  levitical 
system  inevitably  engendered  many 
incongruities. 

Pkilolooical  Bbxarks.  —  The  Ka- 
raite Aaron,  in  his  Commentary,  dis- 
tinctly refers  this  law  to  cases  of  in- 
advertency ijawTx  \9  K«!n),  and  thus 
confirms  the  disagreement  with  Y. 
2  eqq.  The  same  writer  considers  the 
stranger  here  mentioned  to  be  ^*the 
stranger  of  righteousness"  (ps  *o), 
who  shared  all  religious  duties  and 
privileges  with  the  Hebrews,  whereas 
he  supposes  that  in  Deuteronomy 
(XIY.  21)  the  **stranger  of  the  gate** 
('m  *>))  is  meant,  who  was  required 
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wash  his  clothes,  nor  bathe  his  flesh,  then  he  shall  bear 
his  iniquity. 


to  observe  no  more  than  the  seven 
Noachic  laws,  but  was  merely  a  to- 
lerated citizen,  and  no  member  of  the 
religious  community  (see  Conmi.  on 
Exod.  p.  433).  As  the  interdiction  of 
blood  was  presumed  to  be  one  of  those 
primitive  laws  (p.  9),  the  stranger 
mentioned  in  ver.  10  is  "the  stranger 
of  the  gate**.  —  Jewish  interpreters 
give  this  explanation  —  he  who  eats 
r^aa  or  nt-r  is  guilty  if,  without  pre- 


vious lustration,he  enters  the  Temple 
or  eats  of  holy  things  (so  Herxhei- 
mer,  Johlson,  Salomon,  Luzzatto, 
a.  o.):  but  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  purity  is  not  confined  to  matters 
connected  with  the  Sanctuary  (p.  1 93). 
—  The  term  "he  shall  bear  his  ini- 
quity** (Sr9  K^)  does  not  mean  ^he 
shall  suffer  death** ;  both  expressions 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other  (comp.  XX.  17,  19). 


IV. 

MORAL  AOT)  MISCELLANEOUS  LAWS. 

CHAPTERS  XVm  TO  XX. 


INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY. 

THE  MATRIMONIAL  LAWS  OF  THE  BIBLE  AND  THEIR 

LATER  DEVELOPMENT. 


It  seems  expedient  to  begin  with  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
matrimonial  laws  and  customs  which  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  completion  of  the  levitical  code. 

For  many  centuries,  marriages  with  non-Hebrews  were  freely 
contracted,  without  calling  forth  either  censure  or  comment.  Joseph 
took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian  priest  \  and  Hoses  married 
first  the  daughter  of  a  Hidianite  chie^  and  then  an  Ethiopian  woman; 
against  this  latter  alliance  Aaron  and  Miriam  indeed  murmured, 
but,  we  are  told,  Ood  punished  them  severely  for  their  presumption '. 
The  sons  of  Elimelech  of  Bethlehem  took  Hoabite  wives ,  and  one 
of  these,  Ruth,  was,  after  her  husband's  death,  married  to  Boaz  in 
the  land  of  Judah,  not  only  with  the  knowledge,  but  with  the 
full  approval  of  his  fellow-townsmen'.  During  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  ''the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  Hit- 
tites,  and  Amorites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and  Jebusites;  and 
they  tools  their  daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave  their  daughters 
to  their  sons"^:    the  displeasure  pronounced  by  the  historian  at 


«  Gen.  XLI.  45.  >  BuUi  L  4 ;  IV.  »— U. 

)  Exod.  II.  21;  Num.  XU.  1  sqq.  *  Judg.  UI.  5,  6. 
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this  conduct  only  shows  how  it  was  viewed  in  his  own  much  later 
time.  Hiram,  the  famous  artist,  was  the  son  of  a  Hebrew  woman  and  a 
Phcsnician  workman;  and  he  was  employed  by  King  Solomon  for  the 
adornment  of  the  holy  Temple  ^  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Solomon, 
was  first  the  wife  of  ^  Uriah  the  Hittite"*.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
she  was  likewise  of  Ganaanitish  descent:  if  she  was  not^  a  Hebrew 
woman  took  a  heathen  husband;  and  if  she  was,  a  Hebrew  king 
took  a  heathen  woman.  Solomon  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh;  and  the  historian,  haying  recorded  this  fact, 
added,  ''And  Solomon  loved  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  statutes  of 
David  his  father"^.  It  was  only  when  the  king  had  taken,  besides, 
numerous  foreign  wives,  who  in  his  old  age  tempted  him  to  idolatry, 
that  the  author,  who  wrote  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  expressed 
his  strong  indigrnation '.  The  Deuteronomist  does  not  object  to  the 
marriage  of  Hebrews  with  captive  women  of  the  heathen  ^  And  even 
Elsther,  living  in  the  Persian  period,  is  related  to  have  married  a 
heathen  king,  without  any  effort  being  made  by  her  pious  relative 
Hordecai  to  prevent  or  to  dissolve  the  union '^. 

When,  however,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  nationality  of  the 
Hebrews  became  more  marked  and  more  distinct,  they  showed  a 
growing  disinclination  to  matrimonial  alliances  with  other  tribes; 
and  proud  of  their  race,  they  were  anxious  to  preserve  it  pure  and 
unmixed.  The  author  of  the  patriarchal  history  in  Genesis  attributes 
to  Abraham  an  injunction  given  to  his  steward  not  to  take  a  wife  for 
his  son  Isaac  from  the  daughters  of  Canaan,  but  to  select  one  in  hia 
Mesopotamian  home '  * ;  and  he  relates  that  Isaac  and  Hebekah  were 
deeply  grieved  because  their  son  Esau  had  intermarried  with  Hittite 
families,  and  that  they  sent  Jacob  away  to  seek  a  wife  beyond  the 
Euphrates *^  AVhen  Samson  was, desirous  of  marrying  a  Philis- 
tine maiden  of  Thimnathah,  his  parents  earnestly  dissuaded  him, 
saying — ''Is  there  no  woman  among  the  daughters  of  thy  brethreUi 
or  among  all  thy  people,  that  thou  goest  to  take  a  wife  of  the  uncir- 


»  1  Ki.  VII.  13,  U.  Josephos  (An- 
tiq.  Vni.  lu.  4),  taking  offence  at 
this  statement,  converts  the  Phoeni- 
cian father  of  Hiram  into  an  Israe- 
lite, and  calls  him  Uriah  (iroxpic  &i 
0'jp(o'j,  Y^voc'Iopar^XtTfl&v). 

•  2  8anj.  XI.  3 ;  XXUL  39. 
7  1  King!  UL  3. 

•  1  King!  XI.  1  «9^. 


»  Deut.XXI.  10— 14;  oomp.  Seldgn^ 
De  Jar.  KaU  et  Oent.  lib.  Y.  c  18, 
pp.  617  sqq, 

^^  Sometimes  circumcision  seems 
to  have  been  required  from  non-He- 
brews who  wished  to  marry  Hebrew 
women;  oomp.  Gton.XXXIY.  14 — 17. 

n  Gen.  XXIY.  3,4. 

13  Geu.  XXVI.  34,  35;  XX VU.  46; 
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cnmciBed  PbilistiDeB?"  Tet  the  writer  observes  that  Samson  acted 
by  a  Divine  impulse,  that  he  might  find  means  to  humble  the  Philis- 
tines ^ 

In  a  succeeding  stage  of  Hebrew  history,  religious  objections 
were  added  to  national  antipathies,  and  rendered  marriages  with  for- 
eigners doubly  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  Jewish  patriots.  They  denounced 
such  marriages  as  a  snare  to  their  faith,  as  a  fatal  inducement  to  idola- 
try'; in  order  to  remove  the  temptation  and  the  danger,  they  forbade 
any  treaty  or  alliance  of  whatever  kind  to  be  concluded  with  non- 
Hebrews';  and  at  last  they  did  not  even  allow  idolaters  to  dwell 
within  the  Hebrew  settlements^.     The  Law  enjoined  that  the  off- 
spring  of  an  Edomite  or  of  an  Egyptian  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Hebrew  community  down  to  the  third  generation ;  and  that  no  de- 
scendant of  an  Ammonite  or  a  Moabite  should  ever  be  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  chosen  people'.  But  these  principles  were  very  tardily 
adopted.  Long  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  Ezra  saw  with  sorrow  and 
dismay  that  people  and  priests  alike  had  intermarried  with  the 
heathen  tribes  in  and  around  Palestine,  and  that  thus  ''the  holy  seed 
had  been  mingled  with  the  people  of  strange  lands."    He  made  the 
most  determined  efforts  to  purge  the  commonwealth  from  these  obnox- 
ious elements;  yet  not  long  afterwards  Nehemiah  and  Malachi  found 
heathen  alliances  again  so  prevalent  that  the  children  almost  ceased 
to  understand  Hebrew*.  However,  mainly  owing  to  the  zeal  of  these 
reformers,  marriages  with  strangers  were  from  that  time  scrupulously 
shunned  as  criminal  ^;  and  hence  the  Samaritans  or  Cutheans,  the  pro- 
geny of  Israelites  and  Assyrians,  were  regarded  with  a  fierce  enmity 
which  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  history  '. 

From  these  facts  we  may  draw  some  si^ificant  inferences  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  date  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.     If oses 


XXYin.1,2,6— 9;  XXIX.19;  XXXVL 
2,  9.  Lot,  however,  selected  Ganaan- 
ite  hosbandf  for  hii  daughters  (Oen. 
XIX.  14).  Comp.  Juguiim.  De  Oivit. 
Dei  XT.  16. 

1  Judg.  XIY.  1  —  4;    comp.  alio 
XVL1,4. 

'  '  Bxod.  XXXIT.  16;  Deat. TIL  9; 
oomp.  Taim.  Tevam.  76^;  Kid- 
dash.  68. 

SExod.  XXm.  32;  XXXIT.  12, 
15;Dent.  Vn.  2. 

*  Exod.  XXXIY.  89 ;  Dent.  YIL  2; 


oomp.,  however,  Judg.   I.    19,  21, 
27-^85;  n.  21—23;  lU.  1—5,  etc 

•  Beat.  XXni.  6—9 ;  oomp.  1  Ki. 
XL  2. 

•  Ezra  IX.  1«^.;  X.  1  sgq.;  Keh.  X. 
81;  Xm.  23—27;  KaL  H.  11. 

7  Comp.  Taeil.  Hitt.y.  5,  projeotis- 
sima  ad  libidinem  gens,  alienarom 
ooncubitu  abstinent. 

•  Comp.  Joseph,  Ant.  XL  xr.  9 ;  XX. 
▼X.  1,  etc.;  oomp.  Seiden  loc  cit.  lib. 
¥•  c  12,  pp.  612  sgq. 
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took  for  his  second  wife  a  woman  from  the  detested  race  of  the  Hamites  *, 
and  this  he  is  said  to  have  done  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Sinaitic 
lawsy  which  rigorously  proscribe  such  a  marriage.  ^^  These  laws  can, 
therefore,  not  have  been  promulgated  by  Moses. — The  Book  of  Buth 
was  eyidently  written  at  a  time  when  marriages  with  the  heathen 
were  frequent  and  were  still  looked  upon  as  unobjectionable;  for  it 
sets  forth  the  descent  of  the  great  King  David  from  a  Hoabitish  wo- 
man; and  the  author,  so  far  from  condemning  the  marriage  ofBoaz  and 
Suth,  represents  it  as  a  pious  and  praiseworthy  act  on  the  part  of 
both.  And  yet  such  an  alliance  is  in  the  Pentateuch  declared  an 
abomination;  the  offspring  issuing  from  it  were  for  ever  banished 
from  the  community;  they  were  illegitimate  outcasts  with  regard 
to  whom  the  Hebrew  was  enjoined — ^Thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace 
nor  their  prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever" '  *.  Can  these  commands  of 
the  Pentateuch  have  been  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  Book  of 
Bttth  was  composed  —  that  is,  at  the  earliest,  in  the  reign  of  David 
or  Solomon?  And  as  David  was  the  descendant  of  a  Hoabitess,  so 
was  Behoboam  the  son  of  an  Ammonite  woman  Naamah  ^\  and  yet 
no  objection  was  raised  to  their  occupying  the  throne  of  Israel  as 
theocratic  kings. 

Turning  to  marriages  of  affinity  and  consanguinity,  we  find 
that,  for  a  long  time,  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews  closely  resembled 
those  of  other  ancient  nations.  Like  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  others,  the  Israelites  do  not  seem  to  have  shunned  marriages 
with  sisters  *  K  According  to  the  cosmogony  in  Genesis,  all  human  fa* 
milies  are  derived  from  one  primitive  couple;  the  author  must,  there- 
fore, have  deemed  coigugal  connection  between  brothers  and  sisters 
blameless  *  *.  Abraham,  the  son  of  Terah,  married  his  half-sister  Sarah, 
Terah's  daughter  *^  The  wife  of  Amram  was  Jochebed,  his  aunt,  the 


*  Num.  Xn,  1,  tee  tupra. 
10  Ezod.  XXXIV.  16. 
>i  Deut.  XXni.  7;  comp.  ver.  4. 

13  1  Ki.  XIV.  21,  81. 

la  Ck)mp.  mflra  on  XVIIL  6. 

14  Comp.  Taim,  Banhed.  58^  where 
the  words  n|^  r^  c^y  (Ps.LXXXDL 
9)  are  explained,  ''An  act  of  i^  (i.  e. 
marriage  with  the  sister,  comp.  XX. 
17)  has  built  up  the  world**;  Targ. 
Jon.  on  XX.  17;  Jugust,  De  Ciyit.Dei 
XV.  16,  viri  sorores  suae  ooiijuges 


acceperant;  Seidm  loc  cit.  lib.  V.  c. 
8 ,  pp.  576  sqq. 

>*  Gen.  XX.  12.  Later  Jews,  assum- 
ing that  the  ordinanoes  on  incest  (^Vs 
rm9)  were  enjoined  upon  all  men  at 
the  time  of  Koah  (see  impra  p.  10), 
and  anzioos  to  firee  Abrsham  firom  the 
stain  of  having  married  his  sister, 
asserted  that  Sarah  was  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Haran  {Jatepk.  Ant. 
L  n.  5;  MidkaeL  EhegesetM  §  28; 
comp.  JUsM  oiiOen«XX«  12,  *'graad< 
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motlier  of  Aaron  and  If  oses  \  More  noteworthy  is  the  instance  of Amnon 
and  Tamar,  Dayid's  children.  When  Amnon  was  bent  upon  doing 
▼iolence  to  his  sister,  she  thus  implored  him,  ^Now  speak,  I  pray 
thee,  to  the  king, he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee";  and  when,  after 
the  commission  of  the.  outrage,  Amnon  bade  her  leave  him,  she 
remonstrated — ''This  evil  in  sending  me  away  is  greater  than  the 
other  that  thou  didst  to  me"^  However,  the  Deuteronomist  already 
set  a  curse  upon  marriage  with  a  half-sister'.  Jacob  had  simul- 
taneously two  sisters  for  wives.  This  double  marriage,  which  indeed 
the  patriarch  did  not  originally  contemplate,  was  not  stigmatised 
by  the  historian,  though  it  was  afterwards  by  the  legislator  \ 

Gradually,  however,  principles  were  adopted  which  resulted  in 
a  distinctive  system  of  matrimonial  laws.  Purity  of  race  and  pu- 
rity of  creed  were  no  longer  the  only  objects  kept  in  view.  Hatri- 
mony  was  not  merely  regarded  in  its  social ,  but  in  its  moral  bear- 
ings; it  was  estimated  less  by  the  influence  it  exercises  upon  the 
community  than  by  its  effects  upon  the  families ;  and  it  was  designed 
not  only  to  cement  the  nation  but  to  improve  the  individuals.  It 
was  almost  raised  into  a  sacrament.  There  was,  on  this  point,  no 
antagonism  between  Church  and  State.  Neither  of  them  disputed 
to  the  other  the  right  of  sanctioning  marriages,  for  both  alike  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  moral  education  of  every  Hebrew.  Husband  and 
wife  were  now  regarded  as  ^one  flesh"  (^im  *^a).  The  beautiful 
narrative  of  the  creation  of  the  first  woman  was  framed  to  show  that 
''a  man  must  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  cling  to  his  wife"*; 


children  are  like  children,  and  in  this 
way  Sarsb  was  Terah*s  daughter" ; 
and  similarly  other  Jewish  writers); 
the  same  view  is  also  entertained  by 
the  Arabs  (comp.  AMfed,  Hist.  An- 
teislam.  p.  20  ed.  Fleischer;  Cirri" 
cut  on  Genes.  XX«  12,  and  on  Lev. 
XYIIL9). 

t  Ezod.  VI.  20. 

sComp.  2  Sam.  ZIIL  19,  le,  20. 
Ancient  Jewish  ezpoeitors  assumed 
that  David  was  not  the  Ikther  of  Ta- 
mar,  but  that  he  merely  reared  her  up 
in  his  honse,  after  he  had  married 
her  mother  (comp.  Ebm  Ezra  on 
Xym.  11).  Michaelis  (Ehegesetze, 
p.l2)observes,  that  itmigfat  have  been 
expected  that  David  would  in  this 


individaal  case  ''have  granted  a  dis- 
pensation*' :  bat  no  one  had  the  power 
of  saspending  the  statutes  of  .the 
Law,  which  professed  to  emanate 
Arom  an  authority  higher  than  even 
that  of  a  Hebrew  king. 

s  Dent.  XZVU.  22. 

«  Comp.  Lev.  XYin.  18.  The  nar- 
rative, prompted  by  national  hatred, 
of  the  alleged  crime  of  Lot's  daugh- 
ters, and  Absalom's  connection,  for 
political  reasons,  with  his  father's 
concubines,  afford  no  proof  with  re- 
gard to  Hebrew  customs  (comp.  Oen. 
XTX.  33—38;  2  Sam.  XYI.  21,  22; 
XX.  3;  also  Gen.  XXXY.  22;  1  Ki. 
n.  18—22). 

•Gen.IL 24;  comp.Hatth.XIX.6; 
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and  conjugal  infidelity  was  deemed  an  offence  so  heinous  that  it  was 
forbidden  in  the  fundamental  Commandments  by  the  side  of  theft  and 
bloodshed,  and  was  punished  with  implacable  severity*.  The  Deute- 
ronomist  attempted  no  complete  enumeration  of  forbidden  degrees ; 
he  mentioned  only  three  instances  of  affinity,  the  step-mother, 
the  half-sister,  and  the  mother-in-law^;  and  it  may  be  concluded 
that  he  considered  consanguinity  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
a  matrimonial  alliance.  Fuller  lists  were  subsequently  furnished 
by  levitical  writers  in  two  different  sections.  In  one  of  them  (ch. 
XX.}  are  proscribed,  in  addition  to  the  cases  specified  by  the  Deu- 
teronomist,  marriages  with  the  daughter-in-law,  with  the  brother's 
wife,  and  with  the  aunt — whether  the  father's  or  the  mother's  sister, 
or  the  wife  of  the  father's  brother'.  The  other  and  still  more  ela- 
borate list  (ch.  xyiii.)  begins  with  the  general  prohibition,  **  None  of 
you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him"*;  and  inter- 
dicts, besides,  the  marriage  with  the  mother,  the  grand-daughter, 
and  with  the  wife's  sister  during  the  lifetime  of  the  former*®.  But 
even  this  last  list  is  incomplete.  It  omits  the  mother-in-law,  who  is 
named  in  the  two  other  passages  * ';  and,  like  these,  it  does  not  make 
mention  of  the  daughter:  if  it  be  urged  that  the  legislator  con- 
sidered marriage  with  the  daughter  an  enormity  too  unnatural  to 
be  ever  committed,  why  did  he  specify  the  mother'^? 

It  is  important  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  just  and  rational  estimate  of  the  levitical  marriage  ordinances. 
The  thirteen  cases  actually  set  down  do  not  exhaust  the  prohibitions; 
they  are  merely  the  chief  instances,  which  must  be  supplemented  in 
accordance  with  the  two  principles  above  referred  to,  namely,  that 
husband  and  wife  are  one  flesh,  and  that  it  is  unlawful  to  marry  a 
blood-relation.  The  same  reasons  which  militate  against  the  mar- 
riage between  nephew  and  aunt,  militate  against  the  marriage  between 
niece  and  uncle ;  for  if  a  man  must  avoid  living  in  matrimony  with 
his  father's  or  his  mother's  sister,  why  should  a  woman  be  permitted 
to  live  in  matrimony  with  her  father's  or  her  mother's  brother?^' 


Mark  X.  7, 8 ;  Ephes.  Y .  9 1 ;  tee  Selden^ 
De  Jar.  Nat.  et  Oent.  lib.  Y.  cap.  2, 
pp.  541—544. 

•  See  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  369, 
422—425. 

7  Comp.  Deat.  XXYIL  20—23. 

•  Comp.  Ley.  XX.  11—21. 
9  Lev.  XYUI.  «,  --^  ^. 


!•  Comp.  Lev.  XYIH.  6—18. 

H  Lev.  XX.  14;  Beat.  XXYII.  23. 

"  The  Koran  (lY.  27)  expressly  in- 
cladet  the  daughter  (f^^))* 

1'  The  assertion  that  "Orientals  re- 
gard the  niece  as  a  more  distant  rela- 
tion than  the  aunt**  {MichaeL  3Io«.  B. 
§  117)«  may  be  weU-foanded  or  not; 
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And  again,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  marriage  with  the  wife  of 
the  father^ s  brother  is  forbidden*,  marriage  with  the  wife  of  the 
nufUuf's  brother  should  be  allowed'.  In  the  former  case  the  degree 
of  consanguinity,  in  the  latter  the  degree  of  affinity,  is  identical  in 
the  one  direction  and  in  the  other.  Tet  Jewish  tradition,  though 
including  in  the  interdictions  the  wife  of  the  mother's  brother,  not 
only  permitted  but  encouraged  marriages  between  niece  and  uncle, 
since  Sarah  was  supposed  to  have  been  Abraham's  niece'.  In  pro- 
nouncing this  decision,  the  Babbins  unquestionably  misconceiyed  the 
spirit  of  our  laws.  The  silence  of  the  Bible  affords  no  proof,  or 
else  the  marriage  of  a  father  with  his  daughter  might  be  legalised, 
since  it  is  not  expressly  forbidden.  The  leyitical  author  argued 
that,  as  a  son  is  not  allowed  to  marry  his  mother,  so,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  daughter  must  not  marry  her  father ;  and  as  a  man  is  for- 
bidden to  wed  his  aunt,  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  must  a  woman  not 
become  the  wife  of  her  uncle.  The  Hebrew  legislators  ordinarily 
addressed  their  commands  to  the  men,  and  they  might  well  have 
expected  that  the  precepts  on  matrimony  would  be  fairly  and  ration- 
ally applied  to  women.  The  matter  appears  to  be  plain  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  the  marriage  between  uncle  and  niece  was  indeed  rejected  by 
most  of  the  sects  which  deriyed  their  laws  from  the  Bible  ^,  as  it  was 


but  it  can  in  no  case  be  used  for  the 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  law  which 
determines  relationship  by  the  de- 
gree of  consanguinity,  not  of  pre- 
sumable familiarity  of  social  inter- 
comne.  In  earlier  times,  the  marriage 
between  uncle  and  niece  seems  in- 
deed to  have  been  common.  Kahor 
is  said  to  haye  married  Milcah,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Haran  (Gen. 
XI.  29).  Again,  in  Josh.  XY.  17  and 
Judg.  L  18,  we  read  ii^  TSn^  ^!r?>7 
aV; :  if  we  translate  these  words,  <H)th- 
niel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  brother 
of  Caleb^,  then  Achsah,  CaleVs 
daughter,wlio  married  Othniel,woald 
be  the  niece  of  the  latter;  and  so  the 
passages  were  understood  by  the 
Masorites,  who  provided  T^p  with  a 
distinctiTe  accent.  Howerer,  if  we 
translate,  "Othniel  the  son  of  Kenas, 
of  the  brother  of  Caleb",  Achsah  and 
Othniel  would  be  cousins.    Hiohae- 


lis  (Ehegetetze  §  8)  renders,  **Oth- 
niel,  the  grand-son  of  Kenaz,  a  rela- 
tive of  Caleb*^,  which  is  against  the 
genius  of  Hebrew. 

I  Or  of  the  patmos. 

'  Or  of  the  avuncalas. 

s  See  Mupra  p.  357  note  15.  Many 
have  argued  thus :  —  "the  nephew  is 
frequently  in  his  uncle's  house  and 
constantly  meets  his  uncle's  wife; 
but  the  uncle  is  not  so  frequently 
in  his  nephew's  house,  and  seldom 
meets  the  wife  of  the  latter"  (so  Jfai- 
man.  Mor.  Nev.  HL  49,  and  others) : 
not  such  external  considerations, 
but  the  regard  of  *i^  *iicv  determined 
the  laws  of  matrimony. 

«  As  by  the  Karaites  and  their  fol- 
lowers (oomp.  First,  Kar&erthum,  L 
84 ;  Gr&lz,  Oesch.  der  Jnden,  y.202), 
and  theMoluunmedans  {KcramW.  27, 
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also  disapproved  by  the  Bomans.  When  the  Emperor  Claudius  desired 
to  marry  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Gkrmanicus,  he  at- 
tained his  object  only  by  prevailing  upon  the  Senate,  with  much  pres- 
sure and  persuasion^  to  sanction  a  new  law  which  permitted  the  mar- 
riage with  the  niece  to  all  B.oman  citizens  ^ ;  yet  later  authorities  re- 
pealed this  law,  and  returned  to  the  old  and  deeprooted  usage*.  The 
apostolic  constitutions  and  the  earliest  Christian  Canons,  supple- 
menting the  Biblical  and  the  B.oinan  laws  of  matrimony,  prescribed, 
that  ^'whosoever  marries  his  niece  can  fill  no  clerical  office."  St. 
Ambrose  declared  against  Patemus,  a  man  of  great  distinction,  that 
^snch  a  marriage  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  and  by  an  inborn 
feeling";  and  Cranmer  included  the  niece  (filia  fratris)  in  the  list  of 
forbidden  relations^. 

There  are  connected  with  this  subject  two  points  which  are  of 
peculiar  interest  because  they  permit  us  a  deep  insight  into  the  ori- 
gin and  economy  of  the  Law. 

In  the  lists  of  Leviticus,  the  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  is 
tvrice  clearly  forbidden,  and  once  it  is  denounced  as  a  defilement  and 
an  abomination  *,  sure  to  be  visited  with  the  penalty  of  childlessness^. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Deuteronomy,  such  a  marriage  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  clearly  and  as  emphatically  enjoined  as  a 
sacred  duty — namely,  if  a  man  had  died  without  leaving  a  son,  his 
brother  was  obliged  to  marry  his  widow,  and  the  first  son  bom  of 
this  matrimony  took  the  name  of  the  deceased.  If  the  brother  refused 
to  marry  the  widow,  he  was  branded  with  public  disgrace  as  a  traitor 
to  his  family  *  ^  How  is  this  manifest  contradiction  to  be  accounted 
/or'i  For  all  attempts  at  harmonising  it  are  necessarily  unavailing. 
St.  Augustine,  and  many  others  after  him,  supposed  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  confined  to  the  case  of  the  deceased  brother  leaving 
children,  or  that  it  restrained  a  man  from  marrying  the  divorced  wife 
of  his  brother  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter '  *.  These  qualifications,  it 
need  hardly  be  remarked,  are  mere  hazards  devoid  of  the  slightest  Bibli- 
cal support.  It  is  usually  asserted  that,  in  Deuteronomy,  *a  concession 


'  Thai  Domitian  married  Julia,  lo  Dent.  XXY.  5—10;  comp.  Matth. 

the  daughter  of  Titos.  XXII.  23—28. 

•  Comp.  Tacii,  AnnaL  XII.  5—7;  ^  Quaest.  in  Lev.  LXI,  non  licere 
Sueion,  Claud.  26.  cuiqoam  deAmeti  fratris  dacere  uxo- 

7  Reformatio  Legnm  Eccles.  p.  48  rem,  si  defunetoiposterosdereliquit; 

ed.  Cardwell.  aut  etiam  illud  esse  prohibitum ,  ne 

•  m^  tee  tupra  p.  212.  lioeret  dooere  fratris  axorem,etiamii 

•  Lev.  XYIIL  16;  XX.  21.  a  fratrs  vivo perrepodiumrecassisset. 
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was  made  to  the  old  and  widespread  institution  of  the  levbrat,^  or  ^'an 
exception  was  granted  in  £BiYoar  of  a  special  case''  ^  But  if  the  cus- 
tom of  leyiration  existed,  and  was  to  be  preseryed,  the  marriage  with 
the  brother's  wife  could  not  be  unconditionally  forbidden.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  a  marriage  was  described  as  uniformly  detest- 
able,  the  custom  of  leviration  could  not  be  upheld;  the  prohibition 
and  the  custom  cannot  have  existed  simultaneously;  they  must 
belong  to  different  periods.  This  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  the  case, 
and  it  inyolves  the  only  rational  explanation  of  the  difficulty.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  law  concerning  the  levirat  occurs  only  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  not  in  Leviticus,  and  that  the  interdiction  of  the 
marriage  with  a  sister-in-law  occurs  only  in  Leviticus,  and  not  in 
Deuteronomy.  Now  the  levirat,  which  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews 
firom  primitive  times',  as  it  obtained,  and  still  obtains,  among  many 
eastern  nations',  was  intended  to  protect  the  agrarian  rights  of 
Hebrew  fsunilies,  and  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  representatives  of 
Hebrew  households,  as  is  so  well  illustrated  by  the  transactions 
related  in  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Therefore,  the  Deuteronomist,  writing 
at  a  time  when  the  old  tribal  and  agrarian  division  was  still  in  force, 
at  least  in  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  territories,  confirmed  the  old 
practice  of  leviration,  and  refrained  from  including  in  his  matri- 
monial ordinances  a  prohibition  against  the  marriage  with  a  sister- 
in-law.  But  the  levitical  author,  living  in  the  post-Babylonian 
period,  when  that  agrarian  division  was  not  carried  out  in  the  poor 
and  scattered  settlements,  had  neither  a  political  nor  a  social  reason 
for  maintaining  the  levirat.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  every  induce- 
ment to  suppress  it,  if  possible;  for  to  him  the  principle  that  ''hus- 
band  and  wife  are  one  flesh  "'had  become  a  reality.  He  regarded, 
therefore,  the  husband's  brother  also  as  his  wife's  brother;  a  mar- 
riage with  a  sister-in-law  was  to  him  like  a  marriage  with  a  sister. 


t  Comp.  H.  W.J.  Thiench,  Dai  Yer- 
botderEhe  innerhalb  dernahenYer- 
wandtschalt  etc,  1869,  pp.  31,  32; 
see  also  Miehaelit^  Mo«.  R.  §  101; 
EhegesJIot.  §  71 ;  Bammgarien,  Theo- 
log.  Comment,  p.  206  (*^er  Fall  der 
Leviratsebe  ist  billig  eine  Autnahme, 
weQ  dann  der  lebende  Bmder  in  die 
Stelle  des  verttorbenen  eingeht**); 
and  some  recent  Commentators. 

sComp.  Oen.  XXXYin.  6—11; 
BnthlY. 


s  Af  the  tribes  of  Siam,  Pegu,  and 
Afghanistan,  the  Circassians,  Tar- 
tars,  and  the  Qallas  in  Abyssinia; 
see  Comm.  on  Oen.  p.  620.  According 
to  Hindoo  law,  funeral  ceremonies 
for  the  peace  of  the  soul  migbt  be 
performed  by  the  children  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  by  the  children  bom  by 
his  widow  to  his  brother  or  some 
otber  near  relative  or  Sapinda  (com- 
pare Goidtdcker,  KahAbhirata,  pp. 
U,  38). 
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and  therefore  incestuous;  and  should  he  who  forbade  a  man  to  marry 
the  wife  of  his  father's  brother,  have' allowed  him  to  marry  the  wife 
of  his  own  brother^?  These  facts  afford,  besides,  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  later  date  of  Leviticus  as  compared  with  Deuteronomy. 
We  can  well  understand  a  progpress  from  the  primitive  institution 
of  the  levirat  to  the  rigorous  interdiction  of  a  marriage  with  so  near 
a  relation  as  a  sister-in-law ;  but  a  retrograde  step  from  such  an 
interdiction  to  the  levirat  appears  historically  impossible.  Later 
Judaism  so  strongly  abhorred  the  alliance  with  a  brother's  wife  that 
it  expressly  prohibited  the  levirat,  in  flagrant  opposition  to  a  clear 
law  of  the  Pentateuch,  and,  by  a  strange  and  contradictory  device*, 
forced  the  bridegroom's  unmarried  brothers  to  renounce  beforehand 
all  claims  upon  his  wife,  in  case  she  should  become  a  widow,  and  yet 
made  them  appear  as  if  blamably  evading  a  sacred  duty  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Law.  In  some  eastern  communities,  however,  as 
among  the  Sefardim  in  Zafet,  the  levirat  is  still  adhered  to^ 

The  second  point  relates  to  a  question  which  has  been  long  and 
warmly  discussed  —  the  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's  sister ^ 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  matter  may  be  decided  by  a  few  simple 
considerations.  If  the  marriage  with  the  deceased  brother's  wife  is 
rejected  as  an  iniquity,  the  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's  sister 
must  be  regarded  in  the  same  light;  for,  according  to  levitical  prin- 
ciples, the  latter  alliance  also  is  virtually  one  between  brother  and 
sister.  And  yet,  looking  at  the  command  as  it  stands  in  our  received 
text,  we  must  admit  that  such  an  alliance  is  plainly  allowed :  ''Thou 
shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  cause  enmity,  to  uncover  her 
nakedness,  beside  her,  in  her  lifetime"' — that  is,  a  man  is  forbidden 
to  have  simultaneously  two  sisters  for  wives,  but  he  may  marry  the 
second  sister  after  the  death  of  the  first*.  Here  we  are  again  in  a 
perplexing  dilemma:  analogy  demands  the  absolute  condemnation 
of  the  marriage  with  a  sister-in-law,  and  yet  the  clear  wording  of  the 
ordinance  condemns  it  only  under  certain  circumstances.  Are  we  to 
attach  greater  weight  to  the  spirit  of  these  statutes,  or  to  the 
apparent  distinctness  of  the  language?  We  confess  that  we  would 
fain  uphold  the  consistency  of  the  levitical  marriage  laws,  which 
seem  to  be  thoughtfully  framed ;  but  then  we  should  be  obliged  to 


^  Oomp.  Lev.  XYIIL  14 ;  XZ.  20.  Horgenlande,  p.  5. 

*  The  to-caUed  nr*^ ;  oomp.  Deal.  ^  Lev.  XYm.  18. 

XXV.  10;  Bath  IV.'  •  Ibid,  vm^  rfp^  rsv^  Hij^  -r^V 

^  Comp.  ZeiryiaAii,Kl&nge  aos  dem  *  See  notes  on  XVIIL  18. 
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regard  a  few  words  of  the  text  as  an  interpolation  \  so  tliat  the  com- 
mand would  run  thus:  ''Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to 
nncoTer  her  nakedness";  and  we  appeal  to  everyone  familiar  with 
the  Hehrew  idiom  whether  the  term  *^  in  her  lifetime"  (rT?^?)'  which 
chiefly  causes  the  difficulty,  does  not  read  like  an  addition  hardly 
standing  in  its  right  place.  In  the  Koran  the  corresponding  com- 
mand is  simply,  *<  You  are  also  forbidden  to  take  to  wife  two  sisters"^. 
In  comparatively  early  times  marriages  with  the  deceased  wife's 
sister  were  not  only  deemed  unobjectionable,  but  most  commendable, 
since  it  was  believed  that  a  sister  would  treat  her  sister's  children 
with  greater  care  and  affection  than  could  be  expected  from  a  stranger' ; 
and  when  this  view  gained  ground,  the  word  tr^'^ii  might  have  been 
added  to  effect  the  desired  change  in  the  sense  of  the  command.  It 
need  not  be  remarked  that  this  suggestion  is  no  more  than  a  conjec- 
ture ;  but  if  the  received  reading  is  considered  authentic,  unity  of 
principle  and  harmony  of  detail  are  destroyed  in  the  levitical  lists 
of  forbidden  degrees.  It  is  impossible  to  accede  to  the  rule  that, 
''whereas  the  wife  becomes  incorporated  into  the  family  of  the  hus- 
band, the  husband  is  not  incorporated  into  the  feimily  of  the  wife; 
his  relations  become  her  relations,  but  her  relations  do  not  become 
his  relations"*.  This  may  be  true  from  the  social  and  civil,  but  it  is 
not  true  from  the  ethical  and  religious  points  of  view,  and  it  is  the  lat- 
ter which  mainly  underlie  the  levitical  laws  of  matrimony.  Therefore, 
to  sum  up,  those  who  cling  to  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  traditional 
text  are  free  to  permit  the  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's  sister, 
but  in  doing  so  they  disregard  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Hebrew  laws 
of  matrimony,  and  sanction  an  alliance  which,  according  to  their 
spirit,  the  legislator  unquestionably  considered  as  objectionable  and 
unlawfaL 

We  believe  that  the  table  of  prohibited  degrees,  which  was 
prepared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  (in  1563),  and  which  since 
then  has  been  acted  upon  in  the  Anglican  Church,  fully  harmonises 
with  the  levitical  precepts.  It  interdicts  thirty  alliances  to  men, 
and  the  same  number  to  women,  some  of  which  are  expressly  for- 


I  Yiz.  the  words  rn-na  rr^,  per-  tion  of  Lev.  XYIIL  18  etc  pp.  36—* 

hapi  alio  *n3^.  38 ;  comp.  alio  Baumgnrten^  Theolog. 

3  Kormk  IV.  27.  Comment,  p.  204,  ^'im  Alten  TetU- 

s  Comp.  also  Mithn.  Yevam.  IV.  ment  lit  das  Weib  noch  nicht  su  der 

13 ;  X.  4.  gleichen   Pendnlichkeit    mit    dem 

^  JtC^itlf  The  ancient  Interpreta*  Manne  gekommen*" 
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bidden  in  the  Law,  while  others  are  deduced  from  them  by  analogy  *. 
Exactly  the  same  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  Melanchthon*,  and 
by  the  learned  Johannes  Gkrhard,  whose  sound  arguments  and  lucid 
deductions  almost  exhaust  the  subject^.  However,  Luther  was  of 
opinion  that  those  prohibitions  only  are  binding  which  are  expressly 
set  forth  in  the  Bible*,  and  his  authority  could  not  fail  to  have  a  strong 
effect  upon  Protestant  Churches^  Thus  Frederick  the  Great,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  (1 740),  permitted  marriage  in  ten  cases  which 
had  till  then  been  forbidden  because  they  seemed  to  be  proscribed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Law^.  Some  Protestant  theologians  not  only 
supported  this  decree  by  historic  and  philosophical  arguments,  but 
went  farther  in  the  same  direction.  Joh.  Dav.  Michaelis,  reducing 
the  laws  of  marriage,  as  he  reduced  nearly  all  Biblical  laws,  to  the 
level  ofsocial  and  political  expediency,  contended  that  there  was  not 
a  single  marriage  which,  if  once  concluded,  needed  be  dissolved  as 
being  incestuous.  For  instance,  if  a  man  had  married  his  sister  or 
his  daughter,  all  that  was  required  was  to  keep  the  matter  secret ; 
and  holding  of  no  account  the  respecius  parctttelcHf  as  he  disavowed 
the  horror  ajid  pudor  uaiuralis,  he  believed  that  ''a  Christian  ruler 
would  not  sin**  in  permitting,  by  special  license,  such  alliances  as 
those  with  the  father*s  and  mother's  sister '^  These  principles  were 
indeed  not  adopted  in  modem  legislations,  but  they  exercised  no 
mean  influence  upon  some  of  them;  and  in  the  Prussian  code  the 
following  three  categories  only  are  prohibited:— (1.)  Marriages  be- 
tween blood-relations  in  ascending  and  descending  line;  (2.)  Mar« 
riages  between  brothers  and  sisters,  or  half-brothers  and  half-sisters, 
whether  bom  in  wedlock  or  not;  and  (3.)  Marriages  between  step- 
parents and  step-children,  and  between  father  or  mother-in-law  and 
son  or  daughter-in-law  *  *.  Alliances  with  the  aunt  and  the  uncle,  the 
deceased  wife's  sister,  and  with  the  brother's  widow,arc  not  interdicted. 
With  the  exceptions  referred  to,  the  choice  of  the  Hebrews  waa 
unrestricted.     No  one  was  obliged  to  marry  within  his  own  tribe  or 


•  Compare  Richard  Bum,  Eode-  widow  of  the  mother's  brother,  with 
siastical  Law,  ed.Tyrwhitt,  11.438—  the  widow  of  the  brother's  and  the 
450.  tister*f  son;  with  the  half-brother's 

•  De  Coigiigio,  1551.  widow;  with  the  father's  and  the 
YLoci  theologici,  Locus  XXVI;  mother's  step-titter;  and  with  the 

§§  239  sgq.  De  Qradibns  prohibitis.  •  widow  of  the  father's  half-brother. 

•  Tom  ebelichen  Leben,  1522.  See  notes  on  XVHL  1—5. 

•  Viz.  with  Uie  deceated  wife*8  <•  Miekariii,  Yon  den  Ehegesetaen 
sister;  with  the  brother't  daughter  Hoeit,  S§  91—104. 

and  the  sister's  daughter;  with  the  "  Preust.  Landr.,  Th.  II.  Tit.  L§  S, 
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class',  not  even  the  priests  and  the  High-priest;  only  women  who, 
because  they  had  no,  brothers,  came  into  possession  of  the  paternal 
fields,  were  bound  to  marry  from  their  own  tribe,  lest  its  territorial 
extent  be  impaired'.  In  some  points,  however,  the  sacerdotal  order 
was  subjected  to  greater  strictness:  all  its  members  were  forbidden 
to  marry  divorced  or  dishonourable  women ;  and  the  High-priest 
was,  moreover,  to  take  no  widow,  but  a  Hebrew  virgin,  'lest  he  pro- 
fiuied  his  seed  among  his  people"*. 

Other  legislations  were,  in  many  respects,  much  more  burden- 
some. The  Hindoo  law  prescribed  that  a  regenerated  man  must 
refrain  from  marrying  a  woman  who,  from  the  father's  or  the  mother's 
side,  is  related  to  him  in  the  sixth  degree,  or  whose  family  name 
in  any  way  seems  to  bespeak  kinship  with  his  own  family  \  Tal- 
mudists  extended  the  Biblical  prohibitions  to  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending lines  of  whatever  degree  ^,  though  the  practical  effect  was  very 
slight  on  account  of  the  gretkt  disparity  of  years  between  the  parties. 
For  instance,  as  the  mother  is  forbidden,  so  is  the  grandmother  and 
great-grandmother;  as  the  step-mother,  so  the  grandfather's  wife; 
as  the  daughter-in-law,  so  the  grandson's  wife ;  as  the  granddaughter, 
so  the  son's  or  the  daughter's  granddaughter  ^  The  same  rules  were 
laid  down  by  the  Canonical  decrees,  and  also  by  the  Homan  law, 
which  was  framed  upon  the  principle  that  ''matrimony  is  not  allowed 
between  persons  who  occupy  the  mutual  position  of  parents  and 
children"  ^  The  Biblical  prohibitions  were,  moreover,  applied  to 
additional  degrees  in  lateral  lines :  as  the  father's  and  the  mother's 


1  It  was  different  among  other  an- 
cient nations :  "Hen  of  the  regene- 
rated dasies  are  recommended  to 
take  at  their  first  wives  from  their 
own  class ;  and  those  who  are  inclined 
to  marry  again,  must  give  the  pre- 
ference to  women  of  their  own  or  to 
the  next  tower  class**  (Manu  UL  13); 
''A  Brahmin  who  marries  a  Sudra 
woman  as  his  first  wife,  sinks  into 
the  sphere  of  agony,  and  if  he  begets 
a  child  with  her,  he  loses  his  rank 
as  priest, .  •  •  for  he  commits  a  crime 
which  the  laws  declare  to  be  beyond 
the  possibility  of  atonement"  (cc  17, 
19) ;  comp.  in  general,  Manu  UL  5  sgq, ; 
XI.  171,  176;  FqfiutP.  L  56,  57;  Diod. 
Sic.  L  73,  74. 


3  Oomp.  Num.  XXVU.  XXXVL 
sSee  Lev.  X2U.  7,  13,  U    and 

notes  m  ioc,;  oomp.  Ezek.XLIV.  22; 
Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  pp.  563,  576. 

4  Mann  TO.  5. 

*  They  were  called  rrrs  secondary 
or  subordinate,  viz.  rr^;  comp. 
Miikn,  Yevam.  IL  4,  rrsr  rrtxe  "^".ck 

B*^S10  •■iTO. 

•  Comp.TaAii.Yevam.21,22*;  Talm. 
Jer.  Tevam.  IL  4,  Part  III.  fol.  3*  ed. 
Krotosh.  fai  ran  dk  rr:pr  p  ^m) ; 
Maimm.  Hilch.  Ishuth  L  6. 

V  Qoiparentum  liberommve  locum 
inter  se  obtinent ;  see  Gi^i  Instit.  ed. 
Q5schen  et  Lachm.,  Bonn  1841, 
pp.  15  tqq.  (lib.  I  {§  58—67;  Digest, 
lib.  XXm.  tit.  2,  de  ritu  nuptiarum). 
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sister  are  forbidden,  so  are  the  grandfather*8  and  the  grandmother's 
sisters. 

Persons  of  very  remote  affinity,  or  even  of  no  actual  affinity 
whatever,  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  for  various  extraneous 
reasons.  According  to  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Boman 
law,  a  man  may  not  marry  the  widow  of  his  step-son,  nor  the  step- 
mother of  his  deceased  wife,  for  in  the  former  case  the  widow  must 
respect  her  husband's  step-father  like  her  own  father,  and  in  the 
latter,  the  widower  must  look  upon  his  wife's  step-mother  as  upon 
his  own  mother.  Some,  as  the  Karaites  ',  even  proscribed  the  mar- 
riage between  persons  who  are  step-brothers  and  step-sisters  from 
both  sides*,  and  who  can,  therefore,  in  no  sense  be  called  blood- 
relations  '  ^  The  Kohammedans  extended  the  interdiction  to  foster- 
mothers  and  foster-sisters  >  ^ 

Harriages  between  cousins  were  deemed  objectionable  by  the 
Karaites,  who  were  most  scrupulous  in  the  application  of  the  Biblical 
principles  * ' ;  by  the  Hindoos,  who  held  that  ''a  cousin  is  almost  like  a 
sister" ' ' ;  and  by  the  early  Romans,  who,  in  conformity  with  their 
strict  family  organisation,  regarded  the  children  of  brothers  and 
sisters  as  growing  up  under  the  authority  of  the  same  grandfather, 
and  therefore  occupying,  in  some  manner,  the  relative  position  of 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  though  such  marriages  were  from  the  time 
of  the  secondPunic  war  not  unfrequently  contracted,  and  that  without 
reproach*^,  they  were  prohibited  by Theodosius under  the  threat  of 
death  by  fire,  and  disapproved  by  St.  Augustine  *  \  who  observed  that 
though  not  unlawful  in  themselves,  they  were  condemned  by  custom, 
because  they  bordered  closely  upon  the  unlawful,  and  cousins  were 
almost  like  brothers  and  sisters'*;  yet  Theodosiuii'  son  Arcadius 
repealed  his  lather's  interdict,  and  Justinian  adhered  to  this  more 
lenient  view.  In  the  Byzantine  Church,  the  TruUian  Council  (6S0) 
forbade  such  marriages  under  ecclesiastical  penalties  extending  over 


s  See  GrSiz,  Qe»chichte,  V.  202. 

*  That  it,  between  Uie  children  of 
a  widow  and  of  a  widower  who  enter 
into  matrimony. 

<*  Justinian,    however,    expressly 
permitted  such  alliances. 

II  Comp.  Koran  TV.  27. 

<s  Comp.  Grdiz,  Qeichichte,  Y.  241, 
244,504. 

I'lfawMXI.  172,  173. 


1^  TaeiL  XII.  6,  sobrinamm  coign- 
gia  din  ignorata  tempore  addito  per- 
crebruitse ;  /Var/.  Qoaest.  Rom.  6. 

»  De  Civit.  Dei  XV.  16. 

i<  Venim  tamen  factum  etiam  lici- 
tom  propter  vicinitatem  horrebator 
illioiti, . . .  et  pene  germani  sunt  (sc 
consobrini).  They  are  shunned  by 
some  savage  tribes  of  Africa,  as  the 
Fertyt,  south  of  Wadai  and  Darfnr; 
see  Tkimck  1.  c  p.  145. 
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seven  years.  The  early  Protestants  condemned  them  with  equal 
severity;  but  the  Anglican  Church,  which  disregarded  both  the 
Boman  and  Canonical  law,  and  was  mainly  guided  by  the  Scriptures 
and  by  national  custom,  interposed  no  obstacles  to  marriages  between 
cousins,  which  are  countenanced  by  the  Biblical  precedents  of  Isaac 
and  Bebekah,  and  of  Jacob  and  Leah  and  !EUicheP.  The  Eastern 
fathers,  under  the  Isaurian  emperors  Leo  and  Constantinus,  inter- 
dicted alliances  even  between  the  grandchildren  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  whom  they  counted  as  standing  in  the  sixth  degree  of  rela- 
tionship. The  next  or  seventh  degree  was  not  long  afterwards  also 
forbidden',  but  the  eighth  was  declared  lawful.  True  to  this  rule, 
the  Greek  Church  still  considers  marriages  between  lateral  relations 
within  seven  degrees  ungodly'.  No  less  stringent  was  the  Qreek 
Church  with  respect  to  affinity  (afJUioxtla),  Not  satisfied  with  the 
old  Latin  ''affinity  of  the  first  class"*,  according  to  which  either  party 
has  to  regard  the  blood-relations  of  the  other  as  his  or  her  own 
blood-relations,  that  Church  extended  the  same  rigorous  principle  to 
the  ''affinity  of  the  second  class,"  or  the  relations  by  marriage.  For 
instance,  as  a  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  his  wife's  sister,  so  also  is 
his  brother;  a  woman  is  forbidden  to  marry  the  brother  of  her  sister- 
in-law;  and  finally,  the  Trullian  Council  pronounced  the  broad 
principle,  that  two  families  which  have  once  intermarried  must  not 
intermarry  again  down  to  the  sixth  degree.  These  restrictions,  for 
which  neither  the  Biblical  nor  the  Roman  law  affords  any  foundation, 
were  adopted  chiefly  to  prevent  ''confusion  "(9uy^u9k)  in  the  degrees 
of  relationship.  For  instance,  if  two  brothers  marry  two  sisters 
who  are  their  cousins,  they  become  at  the  same  time  brothers-in- 
law  ;  and  their  children  would  be  cousins  on  their  father's  side,  and 
second  cousins  on  their  mother's  side*. 

The  Roman  Church  passed  even  beyond  these  boundaries  with 
regard  to  consanguinity ;  for,  adopting  the  old'Teutonio  computation 
of  kinship,  according  to  which  brothers  and  sisters  form  the  first 
degree,  cousins  the  second,  and  so  on,  it  interdicted  marriages  within 


1  The  tame  practice  prevails  among 
the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  other  coon- 
iriet  (Une,  Mod.  Egypt.  I,  209). 

'  By  Sifinnios  and  Caemlarios, 
patriarchs  of  Constantinopel,  about 
1000. 

s  Comp.  ZhiskmanHf  Eherecht  der 
orienUl.  Kirche,  Wien  1864. 


*  Affinitai  primi  generis. 

>  For  similar  reasons  were  forbid- 
den'the  marriages  between  two  sit- 
ters and  two  cousins,  of  uncle  and 
nephew  with  two  tittert,  of  two  bro- 
thers with  niece  and  aunt,  etc.;  com- 
pare Zhishmann  L  c  pp.  243  sqq.^ 
319  1^. 
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seyen  such  parallel  generations  ;  it  thus  extended  the  prohibitions 
at  least  as  fSar  again  as  the  Ghreek  Church,  and,  in  fact,  annulled  all 
alliances  between  persons  of  common  descent,  however  remote  their 
consanguinity  ^  But  this  excessive  rigour  could  not  long  be 
maintained;  it  rendered  marriage  to  royal  personages  and  to  people 
in  small  towns  all  but  impossible ;  unions  were  entered  into  with  an 
uneasy  conscience,  and  were  fraught  with  fifttal  results  for  their  off- 
spring, or  they  were  forcibly  and  abruptly  dissolved.  Therefore, 
the  Popes  Qregory  the  Great  and  Gregory  11.  deemed  it  expedient 
to  grant  more  lenient  statutes  to  the  converted  Angles  and  Anglo- 
Saxons^,  and  to  limit  the  prohibition  to  four  degrees;  the  same 
principle  was,  under  Innocence  m. ,  confirmed  in  behalf  of  the 
western  Church  in  general',  which  was  thus  placed  nearly  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Greek  Church*.  But  even  these  barriers,  far  extend- 
iiig  beyond  those  set  down  in  the  Scriptures,  were  found  oppressive; 
for  not  even  the  great-gprand-children  of  two  brothers  or  two  sisters, 
being  related  in  the  fourth  degree,  were  allowed  to  marry  one  another. 
Therefore  dispensatiofis  became  often  necessary.  They  were  at  first 
merely  designed  to  secure  equity  in  cases  when  the  meaning  of  the 
law  would  have  been  perverted,and  cruel  wrong  inflicted  by  an  unbend- 
ing adherence  to  the  letter.  But  they  soon  degenerated  into  a  most 
flagrant  abuse;  they  were  often  claimed  and  gpranted,  in  defiance  of 
the  Biblical  precepts,  from  selfish  or  sordid  motives.  The  Popes 
believed  that  they  were  invested  with  ^plenitude  of  power"  to  sus- 


c  Comp.  Decretam  Gratiani,  P.  II, 
cauta  35 ,  Kulli  Chrittiano  liceat  de 
propria  conaanguinitaie  aeu  cogna- 
tione  uxorem  accipere,  oique  dam 
generatio  recordatur,  cognoscitur  ant 
in  m emoria  retinetur ;  comp.  Thiertck 
1.  c  p.  82.  In  India,  a  Brahman  may 
not  marry  a  wife  who«e  elan-name 
or  gotra  if  the  tame  at  his  own, 
whereby  marriage  among  relatives  is 
prohibited  in  the  male  line  indefi- 
nitely; the  same  is  the  law  of  China; 
among  the  Tartan  in  Asia  and  En- 
rope,  among  the  Lapps  and  Samoiedt, 
intermarriage  in  the  same  family  or 
tribe  it  deemed  impiout,  and  the 
people  in  Sumatra  ''punith  tnch  de- 
linquentt  after  their  ordinary  man- 
ner by  cutting  them  up  alive,  and 


eating  them  grilled  or  raw  with  talt 
and  red  pepper**;  andanalogont  lawt 
prevail  among  other  barbarout  racet ; 
tee  £•  P.  Tjfior^  Retearchet  into  the 
early  History  of  3(aukind,  pp.  27 7 ~ 
284. 

7  In  801  and  728. 

>In  1215,  in  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council. 

*  The  fourth  degree  wat  adopted 
as  a  limit,  becaute  there  are  four 
elements  in  the  human  body,  comp. 
Thorn,  ApUm.  SuppL  tertiae  partit 
tummae  quaett.  54  art.  4:  in  prima 
commixtione  evanetcit  tanguinit 
identitat  quantum  ad  primum  ele- 
mentum,  quod  ett  tubtilittimum ;  in 
tecunda  ad  tecundum ;  etc. 

BB 
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pend ,  not  only  the  old  Canons,  bnt  even  tbe  Scriptural  ordinances, 
and  in  favour  of  certain  persons  to  sanction  acts  illicit  in  themselves. 
They  advanced  on  this  dangerous  path  cautiously,  and  step  by  step. 
At  first  they  gave  dispensations  when  objectionable  marriages  had 
been  entered  into  *from  ignorance  of  the  fact"  of  mutual  relationship, 
or  *firom  ignorance  of  the  law."     But  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
authorised  such  marriages  even  before  they  were  concluded.    Again, 
at  first  they  acted  so  only  for  the  promotion  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  weal  and  of  peace  between  rival  princes ;  but  ere  long,  they 
sold  their  dispensations  and  turned  them  into  a  most  lucrative  traffic. 
There  were  hardly  any  obstacles  to  the  rich.    Marriages  were  allowed 
between  uncle  and  niece,  *  and  between  aunt  and  nephew, '  or  between 
brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law,'  till  at  last  the  Boman  Cardinal 
Ca]etan,the  famous  contemporary  of  Luther,  boldly  promulgated  the 
principle,  that  ''the  Pox>e  may  give  dispensation  of  marriage  with 
all  relatives,  except  only  with  father  and  mother,"  since  these  alone 
are  moral  offences,  while  the  rest  are  merely  judicial  prohibitions.^ 
These  and  similar  excesses,  giving  rise  to  the  reproach  that  in  Borne 
everything  could  be  purchased  with  money,  accelerated,  if  they  did 
not  call  forth,  the  great  schism  of  the  Church.    The  Council  of  Trent 
anxious  to  avert  still  greater  dangers,  adopted  indeed  more  prudent  and 
more  judicious  views :  with  respect  to  marriages  already  concluded,  dis- 
pensation was  rendered  more  difficult;  and  as  regards  intended  alli- 
ances, it  was  only  to  be  granted  in  rare  and  urgent  cases,  and  always 
gratuitously.      Yet  exceptions  were  permitted  *^  in  favour  of  illus- 
trious rulers,  and  from  considerations  of  national  safety;"  they  were 
allowed  *in  the  second  degree,"  which  includes  not  only  cousins,  but 
alto  uncle  and  niece,  and  nephew  and  aunt,  although  marriage  between 
the  two  last  named  relatives  is  plainly  interdicted  in  the  levitical  law ; 
in  fact^  the  Council  threatened  with  anathema  anyone  who  dared  to 
deny  the  power  of  the  Church  to  sanction  alliances  prohibited  in  the 
Bible.    Thus,  in  the  question  of  dispensations,  no  practical  progress 
was  made  by  the  Synod  of  Trent ;  and  since  then  the  principles  of 


-y 


1  The  Archduke  Charles  married 
his  filter's  daughter,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Ferdinand  IL 

'  Ferdinand  the  younger,  king  of 
Kaples,  married  his  father's  sister 
loan,  by  permission  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI. 


s  Henry  Till  and  Catherin  of  Ara- 
gon;  see  notes  on  XYIIL  le. 

^  Potest  papa  dispensare  cum  om- 
nibus personis  ooigonctis,  nisi  cum 
matreet  patre,utmatrimoniam  oon- 
trahant;  Cq/eianus,  Thorn.  Aquin. 
seconda  secnndae  com  comment. 
Lugd.  1558,  p.  537. 
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Cflgetan  have  virtiutlly  preyailed  among  Catholic  theologians*. 
Neither  the  Bomans,  nor  the  Jews,  nor  the  Greek  Christians,  nor 
the  old  Protestants  erer  granted  dispensations*:  not  even  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  though  liring  in  a  most  depraved  age,  was  able 
to  obtain  exemption  from  the  laws  which  were  binding  upon  all  (see 
supra  p.  361). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Boman  laws  of  marriage  were  based 
upon  two  principles — natural  decorum  (pudor  naturalis)^  and' respect 
of  parental  dignity  (respectus  parentelsB).  The  latter  principle 
invalidated  marriages  between  persons  connected  by  adoption  or  by 
guardianship  (tutela) ;  for  in  both  cases  such  persons  were  regarded  as 
standing  in  the  relationship  of  parent  and  child.  Uarriage  was  unlawful 
even  after  the  adoption  had  been  dissolved  by  emancipation,  though 
in  the  latter  contingency  the  union  with  an  adoptive  sister  was  per- 
mitted ;  and  not  only  was  the  guardian  himself  forbidden  to  marry 
his  ward,  but  he  was  restrained  from  marrying  her  to  his  son  or 
grand-son,  unless  she  had  been  betrothed  to  the  one  or  the  other  by 
the  deceased  father,  or  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  testament.* 

From  the  sixth  century,  a  new  obstacle  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
entirely  unknown  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  became  very  promi- 
nent, and  gradually  assumed  most  serious  proportions,  namely,  "the 
spiritual  kinship"  (cognatio  spiritualis).  Such  a  relation,  idealising 
the  Boman  adoption,  but  questionably  confounding  the  spheres  of 
nature  and  religion,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  supposed  to  exist 
between  a  godfather  and  his  goddaughter,  for  the  former  was  con- 
sider^ as  the  spiritual  parent  of  the  latter,  and  was  held  responsible 
for  her  religious  education;  or,  as  Justinian  explained  it,  "Nothing 
is  so  much  calculated  to  create  a  truly  paternal  affection  and,  there- 
fore, a  valid  obstacle  to  matrimony,  than  that  bond  by  which,  under 


*  Comp.  Kopp,  KathoL  Eherecht, 
1. 250,  "Yon  den  Moraltheologen  und 
Kirchenrechtslehrem  wird  einstim- 
mig  nor  das  Elieverbot  zwischen  Af- 
cendenten  and  Detcendenten  im  er- 
tten  Qrade  als  injure  naturaii  und 
injure  diwino  begrundet  and  daher 
absolnt  indiapentabel  gehalten**. 

*  Oomp.  Aem.  L,  Riehter^  Evange- 
litohe  fiUrchenordnongen  des  16ten 
JahrhanderU,  Weimar  1846,  L  125, 
''and  was  bisher  mit  Diipensiren  und 
amOeld  erlangt  worden  ist,  soU  aUes 


aui  lein   and  nicht   mehr  irren*'; 
Zhiihmann  1.  c  pp.  713—715. 

^  *'8emper  in  coi\janctionibas  non 
solum  quid  liceat  considerandam  est, 
sed  at  quid  honestam  tit** ;  Digest. 

•  It  is  probable  that  this  law,  be- 
sides being  prompted  by  respeetus 
parenteiatt  was  designed  to  protect 
the  liberty  and  the  fortune  of  the 
ward.  Comp.  De  Gradibus  Cogna- 
tionam  expositio  (fortasse  Ulpiani), 
in  Hutckke^  Jarisprod.  Anteiastin. 
pp.  511—517. 
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Divine  mediation,  the  souls  of  the  two  are  united"  K  Therefore,  the 
sponsor  being  regarded  as  the  ^second  father"  (compater)  of  the  child, 
he  was  also  forbidden  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  latter  if  she  became 
a  widow';  yet  some,  as  Boniface,  deemed  such  a  marriage  unobjection- 
able, declaring  that  else  no  Christian  man  would  be  permitted  to  marry 
a  Christian  woman,  since  baptism  engendered  religious  relationship 
between  all  the  members  of  the  community.  The  Qreek  Church 
went  in  the  matter  to  an  extraordinary  length ;  spiritual  affinity  was 
by  the  Trullian  Council  pronounced  to  be  more  important  than 
physical  relationship;  and  the  Synod  held  under  the  patriarch 
Nicolaus  TIT.'  declared  that  it  precluded  marriage  within  seven 
degrees, exactly  like  consanguinity:  and  this  decision  has  ever  since 
been  adhered  to.  The  Boman  Church  not  only  adopted  the  same 
strict  rules  of  spiritual  relationship,  but  extended  them  to  the  '^  con- 
firmation sponsors,"  who  are  unknown  in  the  Greek  Church.  The 
consistent  application  of  these  principles  led  to  the  preposterous 
concluiiion  that  if  either  of  the  parents  assists  at  the  baptism  or  the 
confirmation  of  his  or  her  own  child,  a  spiritual  relation  is  created 
with  the  other  parent  which  prevents  the  continuance  of  the  iinion* ! 
However,  the  Council  of  Trent  ordered  that  spiritual  relationship 
existed  only  between  the  godfather  and  the  officiating  priest  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  child  and  the  parents  on  the  other;  and  that  it 
does  not  extend  to  the  sponsor's  children,  so  that  ''spiritual  brothers'* 
and  ''sisters"  were  no  longer  acknowledged.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  some  countries,  the  early  Protestants,  clinging  to  the  old  "impe- 
rial law"*,  and  recognising  theBoman  principle  of  respcctus parentelw^ 
coonted  adoption,  guardianship,  and  sponsorship  among  the  obstacles 
of  marriage*. 

I^  after  this  survey  of  later  additions  and  expansions,  we  glance 
once  more  at  the  Biblical  ordinances,  it  will  1>e  admitted  that 
they  appear  thoughtful  in  principle  and  little  burdensome  in  de- 
tail. This  is  not  the  place  to  examine,  how  far  they  coincide  with 
reason  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  whether  just  these  are  indispen- 
sable to  secure  a  healthful  offspring  and  a  pure  intercourse  between 


1  Cod.  Just.  lib.  y,  tit.  4,  §  26.  had  held  her  own  ton  over  the  bap- 

<  Concil.  TmlL  can.  53.  tismal  font. 

»  A.  C.  1064—1111.  »  That  it,  the  Corpus  juris  civilis 

4  In  this  manner  it  it  taid  that  and  the  law  of  the  PenUteuch. 

Chilperich,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  e  This  was,  f.  i..  the  Uw  of  Wur- 

divorced  hit  wife  Andovera,  who,  in-  temberg  according  to  the  ttataiet  of 

duced  by  the  wicked  Fredegunde,  1553;  tee  AtcA/^  1.  c.  II.  130. 
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near  relations^.  ^Natural  abhorrence"  and  ** natural  decorum"  are 
fluctuating  sentiments.  Caution  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  these 
points  is  imposed  by  the  fSact  that,  with  the  exception  of  £Btther  and 
mother,  there  is  not  a  single  degree  of  consanguinity  and  of  affinity 
which,  with  respect  to  matrimony,  more  or  less  civilised  nations 
have  not  held  unobjectionable  ^  It  is  diffcult  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation:  is  the  '^ oneness  of  flesh"  to  end  with  the  cousin  or  to 
include  him ;  is  it  to  end  with  the  niece  or  to  include  her?  Different 
religious  sects  in  the  same  country  have  answered  these  questions 
differently.  The  matter  rests  essentially  on  legal  and  social  con- 
ventionality. 

We  will  now  briefly  refer  to  some  other  points  connected  with 
the  matrimonial  laws  and  customs. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  polygamy,  supposed  to  be  a  physi- 
cal necessity  in  the  East*,  was  lawful  among  the  Hebrews.  It  even 
formed  the  basis  of  some  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch,  such  as 
the  institution  of  thelevirat,  which  required  that  a  surviving  brother, 
though  married,  should  take  his  brother's  widow;  orthelaw  of  inherit- 
ance in  cases  when  ''a  man  had  two  wives,  one  beloved,  and  another 
hated,  and  both  had  bom  to  him  children"  '^  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  even  in  the  Biblical  times,  the  Hebrews  showed  a  growing 
tendency  towards  monogamy,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prevailed 
in  later  times ' ' ;  till  an  authoritative  decree  issued  in  the  eleventh 
Christian  century  made  it  compulsory  under  the  threat   of  excom* 


7  Comp.  Maim,  Hor.  Nev.  UL  49 
(''those  relations  being  constantly  to- 
gether with  the  man  in  the  same 
homie,  they  will  yield  easily  to  his 
desires,  etc.*');  JAom .  i^gv/fi. Secuuda 
secondae  qaaest.  154  art.  9,  quia  per- 
sooas  sanguine  junctas  necesse  est 
invicem  conversari,  sicque  continue 
haberent  occas  ionem  luxuriae  nimis- 
que  emoUescerent;  MickaeL  Mos.  B. 
§  108;  Ehegesetze  Mosif  §  52;  a.  o. 

>  Comp.  H^o  Groiiut,  De  Jure 
Belli  etPacis,  lib.  IL  cap.  V,  sect.  13; 
Michaefu,  Ehegesetze  Hosis ,  S§  ^1 

•  Comp.  Montesquieu  f  Esprit  des 
Lois,  XVL  2—7. 

10  Deut.  XXL  15—17 ;  XXV.  5—10. 
The  command  that  a  man  moat  not 


have  two  sisters  as  wives  at  the  same 
time  (Lev.  XVIII.  18)  implies  that 
he  may  have  two  wives  who  are  noi 
sinters;  comp.  also  Exod.  XXL  10; 
Judg.  Vm.  39  (Gideon);  X.  4  (Jair); 
XU.  9  (Ibzan),  U  (Abdon);  1  SauLL 

2  (Elkanah);  XXV.  42,  43  (David); 
1  Ki.  XL  3  (Solomon);  2  Chr.  XXIV. 

3  (Jehoiada);  etc.  etc 

>  I  Comp.,  however,  Talm,  Succ.  27* 
(s-TO  Tu  nsrwai);  Kethuv.  SO**;  Kid- 
dush.  50*^;  Tevam.  65%  mm  mrzn  \o 
'*:*  *mc  ^,  and  vm  noa  e-!ti  im 
's^  wkV;  Even  Haizer  §  1.  9  (''the 
Jewish  sages  Jadioiooaly  advised  that 
a  man  sbouldnot  take  more  than  four 
wives,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
give  to  each  her  ooigugal  right  once 
a  month**). 
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mnnication,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  all  western  Jews  K  Nor 
did  conoubinagey  which  in  earlier  periods  was  certainly  not  unusual 
among  the  Hebrews',  assume  a  character  dangerous  to  public  mora- 
lity; for  it  never  supplanted  matrimony,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
disappeared  completely ;  its  status  is  not  fixed  in  the  Law,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  hare  been  degrading  or  oppressive ;  the  offspring  of 
concubines  eigoyed  the  rights  of  legitimate  children,  and  shared 
their  father's  inheritance;  thus  the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  were 
in  every  respect  treated  as  the  equals  of  the  sons  of  Leah  and  Aachel, 
and  were  considered  as  founders  of  Hebrew  tribes'.  A  primitive 
custom  of  associating  with  the  wife's  ''maid-servant"*,  and  of  treating 
the  children  of  the  latter  as  if  bom  by  the  former  ^,  fell  soon  into  disuse  K 
To  secure  his  wife,  the  man,  besides  giving  presents  {fjo)  to  her- 
self and  her  relatives,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  ''price"  ("Vis)  to  her 
parents  inproportion  to  his  means'',  or  he  paid  them  by  his  services,  as 


*  See  OomnLonExod.p.  S70;  oomp. 
Selden ,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  Y. 
c  S,  pp.  561 — 567.  However,  instances 
of  legal  bigamy  occurred  in  C^Mtile 
even  in  the  fourteenth  oentuiy 
(comp.  Babb.  Nissim,  mVtsvp  7^ 
troi  ^rv  Kv^V  wiav  trtpto,  Frankel^ 
Monatsschrift,  1865,  pp.  390,  891). 
In  the  East,  Jewi  still  have  occasion- 
ally two  wires;  some  congregations, 
especially  of  the  Sefardim,  permit 
bigamy  in  two  cases — if  the  first  wife 
is  childless,  or  if  ihe  bears  only  girls. 
Many  communities,  however,  adhere 
to  the  decrse  of  Babbi  Oershom. 
Comp.  Niebuhr^  Beise  nach  Arabien, 
p.  76;  Lewysohn,  Klinge  aus  dem 
HorgenL  pp.  5,  85.  Among  the  Fa- 
lashas  in  Abyssinia  bigamy  is  not 
legally  forbidden,  but  it  is  looked 
upon  as  reproachfiiL  The  Jews  in 
China  acknowledge  only  one  lawful 
wife,  though  they  often  have  other 
wives  of  an  inferior  rank,  whose 
children  ars  not  considered  legiti- 
mate (comp.  Jhlff^e/,  1.0. 1858,  p.  464; 
1864,  p.  276;  1868,  p.  408).  <<Poly- 
gamy*'  observes  Kiebuhr,  **is  not  so 
general  in  the  eastern  countries  as 
Europeans  usually  suppose"  (L  o. 


pp.  73,  74).  —  "Polygamy  is,  at  least 
at  present,  not  the  role  among  the 
Pariees*';  if  the  first  wife  has  no 
children,  the  husband  may  take 
another  wife,  yet  not  without  the 
consent  of  the  former  (5]pf>yW,  Aves- 
ta,  n.  p.  xzxi).  For  fuller  explana- 
tions we  refer  to  our  Commentaty  on 
Genes,  p.  375;  on  Exod.  p.  370;  on 
Levit.  I.  576. 

3  Qen.  XXn.  24;  XXV.  6;  XXXY. 
22 ;  Judg.  ym.  31 ;  IX.  18;  '^^TT.  1 
iqq.\  2  Sam.  XY.  16;  XVL  21,  22; 
XX.  3;  1  Ki.XL  3;  1  Chr.  I.  32;  IL 
46,  48 ;  2  Chr.  XL  27;  de.  Concu- 
bines (o*v)Vs)  are  occasionally  called 
troi  mpeSf  Qen.  XXY.  1  (oomp.  1  Chr. 
L32);  XXXYn.2. 

s  Talm.  Jena.  Kethuv.  Y.  2  (Part 
m.foL29^);  7Vi/si.8anh.  19^  Maimtm. 
De  Segib.IY.4;  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat. 
et  Qent.  pp.  570 1^. 

^  ncij  or  nn^. 

•  Gen.  XYL  2;  XXX.  3,  4, 9. 

•  Comp.  Comm.  on  Gen.  pp.  375,376. 

T  Clomp.  Gen.  XXIY.  53  (mrm); 
XXXIY.  12.  The  legal  sum  seems  to 
have  been  fifty  shekels  (comp.  Deut. 
29). 
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Jacob  did  to  Laban,  Othniel  to  Caleb,  and  David  to  Saul*.  Howereri 
among  other  nations,  as  the  Parsees  and  Arabs,  it  is  not  deemed 
proper  for  the  bride  to  enter  her  husband's  house  empty  handed,  and 
the  amount  of  the  dowry  of  virgins  and  widows  has  been  fixed  \j 
custom* ;  in  conformity  with  this  usage,  Jewish  brides  also  were,  in 
later  times,  furnished  with  a  dowry  or  ^gift"'®. 

A  betrothal  generally  preceded  the  marriage '  *,  and  the  betrothed 
woman  was  regarded  exactly  as  if  she  were  married,  faithlessness  on 
her  part  being  punished  with  death  * '.  In  later  periods,  betrothals 
were  concluded  in  three  different  ways  —  ''by  money,  by  contract 
("iDib),aud  by  connection"  (}n2<*^a);  though  the  latter  mode  was  looked 
upon  as  indecent'*.  The  bride  met  her  bridegroom  closely  veiled. 
The  wedding  was  accompanied  by  festivities  usually  extending  over 
seven  days '  *,  At  present,  the  marriage  ceremony  {tvfn) '  *  is,  as  a  rule, 
performed  by  a  minister  or  by  any  competent  Israelite,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  at  least  ten  men,  and  is  thereby  stamped  as  a  piiblic  transac- 
tion'*; several  benedictions  are  recited,  and  the  bridegroom  puts  a 
golden  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  with  the  words,  ''Thou  shalt 
be  consecrated  (nb^ps)  to  me  according  to  the  law  of  Uoses  and 
Israel".  These  simple  acts  are  usually  accompanied  by  symbolical 
rites,  though  in  this  respect  the  customs  vary^^ 

Matrimony  was  looked  upon  not  only  as  the  normal  condition 
of  both  men  and  women'*,  but  as  a  religious  duty^*;  and  it  was 


•  Oen.  ZXIX.  18, 27, 30;  Joih.  XT. 
16;  1  Sam.XTin.  25;  ieeOomm.on 
Oen.  pp.  469,  529 ;  on  Ezod.  p.  425. 

*  Comp.  Spiegel,  Ay eaUL,Jl,  p.  xxx.; 
Lame,  Hod.  Egypt,  1. 21 1,  "the  giving 
of  a  dowry  is  indispensable". 

1"  irnr:,  which  term  occurs  already 
in  Ezekiel  XVI.  33,  where  it  means 
a  present  given  to  a  courtesan.  Comp. 
also  Job  XY.  19;  Judg.  L  15. 

*<  In  later  times,  twelve  months 
generally  intervened  between  be- 
trothal and  marriage,  if  the  bride 
was  a  virgin ;  thirty  days,  if  she  was 
a  widow  (Taim,  Kethnv.  57). 

<>  Comp.  Oen.  XXXTm.  24;  Deut. 
XXn.  28  i^. ;  see  Comm.  on  Ezod. 
p.  422. 

>3  Ta/m.  Kiddush.  12^;  Maiman.  Is- 
sure  Biah  XXL  14;  Even  Haixtr  26, 


>«  Gen.  XXDL  22—28 ;  Judg.  XIV . 
10, 12, 17. 

<>  Either  meaning  the  introduction 
of  the  bride  into  the  house  or  under 
theroo/bf  her  husband ;  or  the  retire- 
ment of  the  couple  into  the  bridal 
chamber (luA.rf.  5;  Joel  U.  16;  Ps. 
XIX.  6) ;  7Vi/m.  Kethuv.  7.  and  R. 
Kissim  in  loc.;  Maim.  Ish.  X.  1 ;  etc 

<•  Comp.  Buth  lY.  2 ;  Maim,  Mor. 
Nev.  in.  49,  *Hhere  is  only  one  way  of 
securing  lawful  intercourse,  and  that 
is,  to  take  one  wife,  and  to  many  her 
publicly.*' 

17  Comp.  Taim.  Kiddush.  5,  6,  IS. 

It  Comp.  Talm.  Yevam.  63%  fo 
trUL  vn  nwi  *o  ^piPD  ^TiH*. 

i*It  is  by  the  Babbins  counted 
as  the  first  of  the  613  commands  of 
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encouraged  by  a  strong  desire  of  offspring ,  since  Orientals,  it  need 
not  be  remarked,  regard  the  extinction  of  their  family  as  the  direst 
curse  K  Barrenness  was,  for  long  periods,  looked  upon  not  only  as 
a  misfortune,  but  as  a  disgrace,  and  childless  men  and  women 
were  not  pitied  but  despised,  because  they  were  held  to  have 
deserved  the  dii^leasure  of  Ch>d ;  it  was  only  very  gradually  that 
more  rational  views  prevailed,  and  that  wise  teachers  succeeded  in 
diffusing  the  doctrine,  that  children  are  granted  and  withheld  by  Qod 
for  BEis  own  inscrutable  reasons  and  purposes^.  With  such  notions 
rooted  in  the  public  mind,  celibacy  could  not  spread  among  the  He- 
brews; and  though  it  was,  in  later  times,  advocated  by  some  teachers, 
as  Christ  and  St.  Paul ,  and  adopted  by  some  sects,  as  the  Essenes, 
as  being  more  conducive  to  *^  attending  upon  the  Lord  without  distrac- 
tion"^, these  sects  themselves  soon  vanished,  and  with  them  their 


I 


the  Pentateuch,  and  if  derived  from 
Gen.  1. 28  (13*11  1^);  a  man  having  be- 
gotten one  boy  and  one  girl  ii  deemed 
to  have  fulfilled  the  law,  though  his 
duty  does  not  cease  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  vigour;  the  injunction,  how- 
ever,i8  not  obligatory  on  women;  com- 
pare ir£rAii.Yevam.yi.  6,^  rm»9  vncn 
rvmfn  A  Van  rrrvj  rrns ;  Talm,  Yevam. 
61^  63^  rmi  rr-»ta  pev  pcu  ^nrrr  hs 
tro".  *7tiu  'Vitt;  Ev€n  Haiz,  §  1.  1; 
/rW(fMT]i,Mit8v.Hash.p.l.  ''Toabstain 
from  marrying  when  a  man  has  at- 
tained a  sufficient  age,  and  when 
there  is  no  impediment,  is  esteemed 
by  the  Egyptians  improper,  and  even 
disrepuUble**  (£aiir,Mod.£g.L207). 
1  Talmndical  laws  forbid  men  to 
marry  women  known  or  likely  to  be 
barren  (Tabm,  Yevam.  64;  comp. 
Maim.  Issur.  Biah  XXL  26).  The 
Bomans  married  professedly  *^bero- 
mm  quaerendorumcausi^,and  con- 
sidered a  numerous  progeny  as  meri- 
torious, and  deserving  of  praise  and 
reward  (comp.  Gqf,  Inst.  L  29 ;  Gtlh 
lY.  m,  2,  jarare  a  censorlbus  coaetus 
erat,  uxorem  se  libemm  quaemndom 
gratia  habiturum;  Piai,  Bympoe  c. 
XYL  p.  162%  Kpic  7d|i.ouc  luil  icat- 
6oicoita;...{)Ted  to6  v6|i.ou  dvapcdCevxat ; 


ArittVolJ1.9\  FaI.MaxJI.TX.  l,nata- 
ra  vobis  quemadmodum  nascendi,  ita 
gignendi  legem  scribit;  etc.).  Plato, 
as  is  well  known,  went  so  far  as  to 
advocate  community  of  wives  and 
children,  because  he  deemed  procrea- 
tion of  offspring  the  first  duty  which 
the  citizen  owes  to  the  state  (comp. 
Plaio,  BespubL  Y.  7  sqq. ;  Ariii.  Pol.  II. 
4;  whereas  Aristotle  believed  that 
overpopulation  ought  to  be  guarded 
against,  if  necessary,  by  efficient  laws 
(ArisM.  Polit.  YII.  14) ;  comp.  Seiden^ 
De  Jure  Nat.  et  Oent.  lib.  Y.  cap.  m., 
pp.  545—549.  The  Persians  deem 
even  matchmaking  highly  credit- 
able (Fendid.  XIY.;  comp.  Spiegel, 
Avesta,  II.  p.  zxvi.);  and  so  do  the 
modem  Jews. 

s  Comp.  1  6am.L  5,  8;  2  8am.IIL 
14 ;  YL  23;  etc;  see  Comm.  on  Genes, 
pp.  874,  875. 

s  Matth.  XIX.  10—12  ('Hhere  are 
eunuchs  who  have  made  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake:  he  that  is  able  to  receive  it, 
let  him  receive  it**);  1  Oor.  YIL  1 
("it  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch 
a  woman"),  7^1  would  that  all  men 
were  even  as  myself**),  8,  27  (*^art 
thou  loosed  fi:om  a  wifef  seek  not  a 
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unpopular  principles ;  and  Talmudical  authorities  declared  that  ^he 
who  has  no  wife,  liyes  without  comfort,  without  help,  without  joy, 
without  hlessingy  and  without  atonement"  ^ 

We  have  no  statement  as  to  the  age  at  which  girls  and  young 
men  usually  married  in  the  Biblical  times ;  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  puberty',  which 
Jewish  tradition  fixed  at  twelve  years  and  one  day  for  girls,  and 
thirteen  years  and  one  day  for  young  men^  The  Mishnah  recom- 
mended men  to  marry  at  eighteen ;  Talmudical  doctors  considered 
twenty  years  the  latest  term,  except  for  eager  students  of  the 
Law,  afraid  of  being  disturbed  by  household  duties  and  cares ;  and 
Eastern  Jews  still  adhere  to  these  rules  ^.  The  Sabbins  distinctly  for- 
bade parents  and  guardians  to  marry  or  even  to  betrothe  their 
daughters  and  wards  during  their  minority*;  yet  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  latter  injunction  was  frequently  disregarded  by  parents  anxious 
to  secure  protectors  for  their  young  daughters  during  the  constant  per- 
secutions of  the  Jews*.  In  Egypt  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  marriages 
are  occasionally  concluded  with  girls  nine  or  ten  years  old ;  mothers 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen  are  not  rare;  and  few  remain  unmarried 
after  sixteen  years  of  age  <  ^  In  India  and  Persia,  girls  are  mostly 
betrothed  at  nine  years,  and  married  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  *  K  The 


wife*'),  28,  33—35  C*he  that  is  un- 
married cares  for  the  things  that 
belong  to  the  Lord;  but  he  that  is 
married  cares  for  the  things  that  are 
of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his 
wife"),  37,  38 ;  Joseph,  Ant.  XVIII. 
1. 5,  the  Essenea  did  not  marry  because 
they  believed  that  matrimony  "gives 
rise  to  domestic  quarrels '*  (oTdscoc 
iviii^voi  i:o(T|01v). 

«  Midr.Rabb.  Gen.  sect.  XYU.  init. 
•Tf  y^z  ns*xj  iiVa  -ttd  mc  15  yn^  ^ 
mta  K^  rs-'a  nVa  nnou  aVs ;  comp. 
Talm.  Tevam.  62^;  Talk. Shim.  §  316, 
foL  66^ 

B  Comp.  Gen.  XXXYIII.  11 ;  Buth 
1. 13,  etc;  see  also  Talm*  Yevam.  62; 
Kiddosh.  29\ 

*  See  Conmi.  on  Levit.  L  576  note 
3;  Talm.  Yevam.  80;  Evm  EaHrr  § 
155;  HiUv.  Hash.  p.  106  rule  14. 

7  Comp.  iToAn.  Avoth  Y.  21 ;  Talm. 
Kiddush.39^;  Yevam.  62^  63**;  Banh. 


76**;  Evm  Haizer  §  L  2,  "Every  Is- 
raelite is  bound  to  take  a  wife  when 
he  is  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  soo- 
ner a  man  marries  after  his  thirteenth 
year,  the  greater  piety  he  shows;  but 
no  one  ought  to  marry  before  he  is 
thirteen,  for  that  would  be  like  for- 
nication: on  no  account  should  the 
twentieth  year  be  exceeded,  in  which 
case  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
should  compel  the  man  to  marry  ^* : 
but,  adds  the  glossator,  B.  Isserels 
(see  p.  39),  "the  usage  of  our  time  is 
not  to  compel  anyone  in  this  respect". 
8  Ta!m.  Kethuv.  57 ;  Kiddush.  41*, 
•ar  Tts^  irrwa  ira  r»  tirp*»  bthV  •<«» 
nxri*9K*rVca*n9icmV-unv;  oomp.  Maim, 
Ish.  m.  19. 

•  Comp.  Tosafoth  ad  Kiddnsh.  L  c. 

10  Comp.  JfM;5iiAr,Beschr.  von  Arab, 
pp.  71, 72;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  I.  208. 

It  Vendid,  XTV.  65;  oomp.  Spiegel^ 
Avesta,  IL  pp.  xm.  zxx. 
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Boman  law  fixed  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  for  girls  and  young 
men  respectiyelj;  as  the  earliest  periods  for  legally  entering  into 
wedlock. 

ICarriage  being  regarded  as  making  man  and  wife  one  flesh;  it 
was  meant  to  be  indissoluble ;  and  its  nature  is  no  doubt  rightly 
ei^ressed  in  the  words  attributed  to  Christ,  ^What  God  has  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  assunder"  K  Thus  only  could  God's  eternal 
coyenant  with  Israel  be  compai-ed  with  a  matrimonial  alliance'.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  Hebrews  —  as  in  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Boman 
Bepublic* — we  read  of  no  instance  of  dismissal,  except  that  Abra- 
ham was  induced  to  send  away  Hagar,  his  wife's  handmaid.  How- 
eyer,  so  abstract  a  theory  could  not  be  upheld  in  practical  life ;  a 
concession  was  to  be  made  to  the  people's  ^hardness  of  heart"';  and 
the  Deuteronomist  was  compelled  to  giye  an  explicit  law  of  diyorce*. 
He  granted  the  right  of  initiative  exclusively  to  the  husband|  but 
he  seems  to  have  restricted  his  power  to  cases  of  flagrant  infidelity 
on  the  part  of  the  wife*;  and  he  permitted  no  one  to  dismiss  a  wife 
whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  marry  on  account  of  seduction  by 
violence  I  or  one  whom  he  had  defamed  by  falsely  asserting  that 
he  had  not  found  her  a  virgin  \  Yet^  after  the  Babylonian  exile, 
divorces  appear  to  have  become  so  numerous,  that  prophets  deemed 
it  their  duty  strongly  to  oppose  the  prevailing  levity.  Thus  ICalachi 
declared:  ''And  again  you  do  this,  that  you  cover  the  Altar  of  the 
Lord  with  tears,  with  weeping,  and  with  crying. «  .  .  Yet  you  say. 
Wherefore?  Because  the  Lord  is  witness  between  thee  and  the 
wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou  hast  dealt  treacherously, 
although  she  is  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant''.  And 
when  the  people  pointed,  in  excuse,  to  the  example  of  Abraham,  who 
dismissed  Hagar  without  thereby  forfeiting  the  Divine  Spirit*,  the 
prophet  replied,  that  the  patriarch's  position  was  exceptional,  and 


<  ]Catth.XnL6;  MarkX  9;  comp. 
1  Ck>r.  YL  IC;  VIL  11—14, 27. 

*  See  topra  p.  848,  and  Comm. 
on  Levii.  1. 888 ;  oomp.  aliK>  Eph.  Y. 
8 1, 82.  The  Persians  look  upon  it  at 
a  compact  or  Mithra  which  can  never 
be  annulled,  nor  can  a  betrothed  pair 
be  separated,  not  even  if  they  are 
■till  children  (oomp.  SjnegeF,  Avesta, 
n.  pp.  xxn.  XXX.)  The  Council  of 
Trent  confirmed  the  permanency  and 
the  sacramental  nature  of  matri- 


mony, bat  the  Greek  Church  aban- 
doned this  view. 

>  Comp.  Geii,  lY.  8,  quingentis  feie 
annis  p.  B.  o.  etc^  Fal.  Max,  IL  ix«  2. 

4  MatUu  XTX.  8;  Mark  X.  8. 

*  Deut.  XXIY.  1 ;  oomp.  Jer.  HL 1. 

*  Deut.L  c*Qi  nrxr  naicxo  "o,  where 
*Q«i  rT9  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
rrr9  "on ;  comp.  liieM.  Hot.  B.  §(  1 18, 
120. 

7  Dent.  xxn.  18,  22. 

*  HaLIL  15,1^  im -mi  mnr  irw  kVi. 
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that  he  acted  as  he  did  beeaose  he  was  seeking  the  Divinely  promised 
seed*;  and  he  continnedi  ''Therefore  take  heed  for  your  souls,  and 
let  none  deal  treacherously  against  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  for  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  says,  I  hate  dismissal'' ^^  The  prophet  did 
not  repeal  the  law  of  divorce  enacted  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but  he 
protested  against  the  heartlessness  which  palliated  a  separation  by 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  and  which  Christ,  no  doubt,  had  also  in 
view  when,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  declared,  ''I  say  to  you 
that  whoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  forni- 
cation, causes  her  to  commit  adultery"  *  K  The  Sadducees  and  earlier 
Ejtraites  unconditionally  condemned  divorce '',  and  this  opinion  seems 
also  to  be  expressed  in  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament^' .  But 
while  the  Boman  Church  adhered  to  the  same  principles,  Protes- 
tantism legalised  divorce,  at  first  only  in  extreme  cases  of  faithless- 
ness and  desertion,  but  then  for  many  other  reasons,  including 
''unconquerable  dislike" >^.  The  Mohammedan  law  permits  divorce 
after  a  warning  of  four  months  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  except 
incases  of unchastity,  when  he  may  dismiss  his  wife  instantly ^^ 
Among  the  Parsees  valid  reasons  for  divorcing  a  wife  are:  —  if  she 
leads  a  reproachful  life;  if  she  conceals  from  her  husband  the  time 
of  her  menstruation ;  if  she  practises  witchcraft;  and  if  she  is  barren. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  Talmud  not  only  permits  but  prescribes  a 
divorce,  which  must  take  place  if  the  wife  bears  no  child  within  ten 
years  after  marriage  ^^  However,  this  Talmudical  command  has 
never  been  enforced  ^^. 


!•  Mai.  n.  13—16. 

<<  Matth.  y.  82;  XIX.  9;  tee  supra 
p.  118.  The  tame  view  was  taken 
by  Bhammai  and  his  school,  whereas 
HiUel  and  his  followers  permitted 
divorce  for  any  cause  that  might  dis- 
turb domestic  peace.  Comp.  Talm, 
Oittin  90**,  "hrut  nrvm  vtk  vnxon  b 

»  FOrsi,  Karierthum,  L  SO. 

<>  Mark  X.  11, 12,  **Whosoever  shall 
pat  away  his  wife,  and  marry  another, 
commits  adultery  against  her;  and 
if  a  woman  shall  put  away  her  hus- 
band, and  be  married  to  another,  the 
commits  adultery";  eomp.Luke  XYI. 
18;  see  Seidenh  c.  pp.  587  sqq. 


1^  This  is  one  of  the  sixteen  causes 
fixed  by  the  Prussian  law.  Some 
even  advocated  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage without  the  statement  of  any 
reason,  merely  by  mutual  consent 
(ex  bona  gratia;  so  J(hrg  and  Tsehir' 
firr,Die  £he  ausdem  Oesichtspunkte 
der  Katur,  der  Moral  and  der  Beli- 
gion  betrachtet,  1819,  pp.  175,  260, 
261). 

IB  8ee£orafiIL226— 233;  LXY.1^8, 

!•  Talm.  Yevam.  64.* 

IT  Clomp.  Tahm.  Oittin  90;  Talk. 
Skim.  Mahich.  §  589,  fol.  87^;  Even 
Haiz,  §  154, 10  (tfoV  f  jtp:  pi  mn  pta 
l)b) ;  Frankel  L  c  pp.  XLII— XLVm. 
If  a  non-Jewish  couple  embraoe 
Judaism,  they  are  not  separated,  even 
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A  diyorced  woman  was,  according  to  the  Law,  permitted  to 
marry  again;  yet,  as  she  had  ** contaminated"  herself  by  her  faith- 
lessness to  her  first  husband,  she  was  on  no  account  to  re-marry  him, 
should  her  second  husband  divorce  her  or  die ;  if  she  did  so,  she 
was  considered  to  commit  an  ''abomination'',  and  to  cause  a  sinful 
defilement  of  the  holy  land  *.  High-priests  and  common  priests,  how- 
ever, were  forbidden  to  marry  divorced  women ,  because  they  were 
''holy  to  their  G-od"';  and  later  and  more  rigorous  moralists  seem  to 
have  held  marriage  with  such  women  altogether  objectionable,  if  not 
criminaL  Christ  said,  "Whoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced 
commits  adultery"*;  and  St.  Paul,  "If  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband, 
let  her  remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband"^.  Among 
the  Hindoos,  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  had  been  married  before, 
was  excluded  from  various  religious  privileges,  and  though  the 
burning  of  widows  is  not  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  re-marriage 
on  the  part  of  widows  was  regarded  as  contemptible  ^  Uncompromising 
monogamists  rejected  all  second  marriages  as  unbecoming  and  sinful ; 
Athenagoras,  living  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  declared 
that  good  Christians  either  live  in  celibacy  or  marry  only  once, 
since  "a  second  marriage  is  a  serf  of  decent  adultery"*;  and  similar 
views  were,  about  the  same  time,  expressed  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
and  TertuUian.  Origen  was  of  opinion  that  a  second  marriage  dis- 
qualified a  man  for  the  offices  of  bishop,  dean,  and  priest,  and  was 
sure  to  cause  his  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Council 
of  Neo-Caesarea  (3 1 4)  forbade  priests  to  be  present  at  a  second  mar- 
riage, and  the  Council  of  Valence  (374)  formally  prohibited  the  or- 
dination of  those  who  had  married  twice.  St.  Basil  thought  it 
expedient  to  punish  them  with  excommunication  for  one  year,  and  he 


if  they  are  to  closely  related  that 
they  fall  within  the  forbidden  degrees 
specified  in  the  Pentateuch,  because 
by  baptism  th^  are  deemed  to  be 
regenerated,  and  to  have  renounced 
all  their  natural  ties  (comp.  Taim. 
Tevam.  98 ;  Tar.  Deah  §  269) :  this 
may  be  regarded  as  a  Jewish  coun- 
terpart of  the  ''spiritual  relation- 
ship** {supra  p.  371). 

<Deat.  XXIY.  2-4;  comp.  Jer. 
IIL 1 .  The  Koran  permits  a  woman  to 
re-marry  her  husband  twice  uncon- 
ditionally, bat  a  third  time  only  ii; 


after  the  divorce,  she  had  been  the 
wife  of  another;  comp.  Koran  VL  L 
c. ;  Lane^  Mod.  Egypt,  I.  136,  137,. 
237—239,  and  in  general  pp.  133 — 
UO,  207—241. 

>  Lev.  ZXI.  7,  14. 

s  Matth.y.  32;  XTX.9;  LukeXYL 
18. 

*  1  Cor.  VIL  11. 

>  Manu  nL  196;   comp.  Comm.  on 
Levit.  I.  335. 

**0  fdp  if^TCpo;  xd{jioc  c'jrpeit^c 
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characterised  third  marriages  as  ^heastlike"  (xTY^vcodi)),  inhuman,  and 
worse  than  fornication,  and  proposed  to  visit  the  offenders  with  ex- 
communication for  fiye  years.  Almost  identical  opinions  were  pro- 
nounced by  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  by.  many  subsequent 
Councils  ^  and  by  later  authorities. 

A  widow  was  free  to  marry  again  any  Israelite  except  a  High- 
priest  \  though  she  was  in  the  New  Testament  declared  '^ore  blessed" 
()iaxapifi>T£pa)  if  she  remained  single*.  Talmudical  doctors  enjoined 
that  a  woman  who  had  lost  two  husbands  must  not  marry  again '°, 
though  this  decision  was  set  aside  by  later  Babbins  *  K 

A  wife  was  entitled  to  claim  from  her  husband  *^  her  food,  her 
raiment,  and  her  conjugal  right"  ^';  and  she  could  expect  affection  and 
considerate  treatment*' ;  but  as  ''the  weaker  vessel", she  stood  under 
the  ''rule",  ''obedience",  or  "subjection"  of  her  husband,  who  was 
her  "head",  and  whom  she  was  bound  to  "reverence"  and  to  love*^. 
According  to  a  Talmudical  principle,  "the  wife  rises  with  her  hus- 
band, but  does  not  go  down  with  him'*",  that  is,  she  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  her  husband's  station  if  it  be  superior  to  her's,  and 
she  retains  all  the  privileges  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed  in 


7  As  tliote  of  Toledo  (400),of  Orange 
(441),  of  Angers  (453),  of  Agde  (606), 
and  of  Orleans  (641). 

*  Leyit  XXL  14. 

»  Bom.  Vn.  8;  1  Cor.  VU.  39,  40; 
comp.  1  Tinu  Y.  3,  6,  11,  16. 

«•  Ta/m.  Yevam.  64^ 

II  Comp.  Maim,  Re8p«)Dfl.  14(>. 

'*  l!«XOQ.  ^xLl.    Iv.  "«*•""■   n«**C?  f»-   K •?  1 

oomp.  1  Cor.  VII.  3,  ttJ  y'jvaixlo'  dvf,p 
tV|V  o^ct>.i^|V  dizoMi'Zm'j  Gen.  XXX. 
15,  16.  On  these  tbree  iK>ints,  eipe- 
ciallv  the  last,  the  Talmud  has  laid 
do-vrn  very  precise  rules  (comp.  Mishn. 
Kethav.  V.  6,  c^r-crr,  c-  hzz  ^V^rrt 
V  rsss  zrrs\  Talm.  Kethuv.  61—64, 
77%  103,  etc).  "In  Arabia*',  observes 
Kiebahr,  "men  are  legally  bound  to 
maintain  their  wives  comfortably, 
and  to  visit  each  of  them  once  a 
week'*  {Nieb,  Beschreib.  von  Arab.  p. 
74 ;  comp.  Seldem,  Uxor  Hebraica,  lib. 
IIL  c.  6 ;  Mich,  Mos.  B.  §  118). 
IS  1  Pet.  III.  7 ,  di:ovi|i.ovTc«  Tiffci^iV 


cbc  xal  9'j')fxXT|pov6|jLOt  ydpiTo;  Cw^^;; 
Ephes.  v.  25, 28  ("men  ought  to  love 
their  wives  as  their  own  bodies"; 
comp.  Talm.  Tevam.  62^  tk  zrr^wr, 
'ai  ^•a's  "T^  rraram  •!•«  ttk),  33; 
Col.  ni.  19;  Taim.  Bab.  Mets.  59% 
"Let  a  man  be  careful  to  honour  his 
wife,  for  all  the  blessings  of  his  house 
come  only  through  her*'.  —  In  the 
Jewish  marriage  contract  or  rz^rz^ 
the  bridegroom  promises  to  his  bride : 
"I  shall  work  for  thee,  and  honour 
and  support  thee'*  (yrw  -^ii*  rSvn  k:k 
•sr-). 

i«  Oen.  III.  16 ;  1  Cor.  XI.  3 ;  XIV. 
34;  Ephes.  Y.  22  (<* wives  submit 
yourselves  unto  your  husbands  as 
unto  the  Lord"),  23  ^the  husband  is 
the  head  of  the  wife*'),  24,  33;  Col. 
IIL  18;  1  Tim.  U.  11,  12;  Tit.  II.  5; 
1  Pet.  IIL  1,  5—7;  Maimon.  Hilch. 
Ishath  c.  XV. 

>»  Tatm.  y^.Kethnv.  V.  6  (Part  III. 
fol.  30*) ;  Talm,  Bab.  Kethuv.  48*,  6 1  ■, 
»5  Van  'rsf  rs^T  TIW. 
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her  own  family.     That  Hebrew  wives  occupied  an  hononred,  if  not 

an  independent^  position  in  their  householdsi  is  evident  from  the 

history  of  the  patriarchs  \  of  David',  and  of  many  other  prominent 

men*.     A  civil  code  might  hardly  be  expected  to  include  a  law  like 

the  following:  —  ''When  a  man  has  taken  a  new  wife,  he  shall  not 

go  out  to  war/  nor  shall  he  be  charged  with  any  business,  but  he 

shall  be  free  at  home  for  one  year,  that  he  may  cheer  his  wife  whom 

he  has  taken''^ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  contend  that,  however  flagrantly  the  laws 

of  chastity  were  violated  by  the  Hebrews  in  earlier  periods*,  they 
were,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  levitical  code,  observed  with  a 
scrupulousness  that  has  hardly  ever  been  equalled.  In  the  time  of 
Hadrian's  relentless  persecutions,  the  Jewish  authorities  enjoined 
upon  the  people  to  suffer  death  rather  than  to  be  guilty  of ''idolatry, 
incest^  or  bloodshed";  whereas  they  deemed  the  transgression  of  all 
the  other  precepts  of  the  Law  excusable  if  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life*;  and  at  all  subsequent  periods  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Jews  has  been  recognised  as  exemplary. 


1  Ck>mp.  Gen.  XVL  5,  6  ;  XXI. 
10—12;  etc. 

'1  8am.  XXV.  18,  19;  Abigail, 
without  the  knowled^  of  her  hus- 
hand  Nabal,  sent  to  David  a  very 
liberal  present  of  bread  and  com, 
wine,  meat,  and  fruit. 

*  See  Oomm.on  £zod.  pp.  370, 371. 
«  Dent.  XXIV.  6. 

•  Gomp.  1  Ki.  m.  16;  Hoi.  IT.  2, 


13, 14;yiL4;  Am.n.7;  Isai^LYII. 
3;  Jer.IX.  1;  XXTTT.  10,  U;  XXIX. 
23;  Ezek.  XYL  88;  XXII.  10,  11; 
XXIII.  37,  45;  MaL  UL  5;  etc. 

•  Comp.  Taim,  Banh.  74*,  nii^ar  Va 
I'.ar  jTip  Vk^  v»btkVd*^^  dm  mvar 
rr^  -nV^an  o-Wn  mnaro  frt  r'.rr  Vic^ 
wr.  tronnn;  Maim&n.  Teaod.  Hatt. 
V.  9. 


TRANSLATION  AND  COMMENTARY. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SumcAKT.  —  The  Israelites  are  warned  against  the  vices  and  evil  practices 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Oanaanites  (vers.  1 — 5).  They  are  especially 
eigoined  to  shun  marriages  with  the  following  relations : —  I .  The  mother ; 
2.  the  step-mother ;  3.  the  half-sister ;  4.  the  grand-daughter ;  5.  the 
sister;  6 — 8.  the  aunt,  whether  the  father's  sister  or  the  mother's  sister, 
or  the  wife  of  the  father's  brother;  9.  the  daughter-in-law;  10.  the 
sister-in-law;  11,12.  the  step-daughter  and  step-grand-daughter;  and 
13.  the  wife's  sister  during  the  life-time  of  the  former  (vers.  6 — 18). 
They  are,  moreover,  cautioned  against  sexual  intercourse  with  menstru- 
ating women,  against  adultery,  the  sacrifice  of  children  in  honour  of 
Holoch,  sodomy,  and  coition  with  beasts  (vers.  19 — 23).  These  were 
the  crimes  on  account  of  which  the  (Sanaanites  forfeited  their  land,  and 
fh>m  them  the  Israelites  must  scrupulously  abstain,  if  they  desire  to 
escape  a  similar  fate  (vers.  24—30). 


1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  2.  Speak 
to  the  children  of  Israel  and  say  to  them,  I  am  the 


1— S.  With  this  chapter  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  enters  upon  a  new 
and,  according  to  our  modem  views, 
a  higher  phase.  It  was  hitherto  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  ceremonialism 
—  to  sacrifices  and  the  ftinctions  of 
the  priesthood,  to  precepts  on  diet  and 
external  cleanness.  Bat  now  foUow 
thoee  moral  laws  which,  unlike  the 
rituals,  are  not  the  means  and  instru- 
ments of  piety,  but  concern  the  very 
essence  of  a  righteous  life  and  of 
inward  purity.  Their  nature,  there- 
fore, is  not  national, but  human;  not 
special,  but  universal;  and  they 
show  the  aims  for  which  the  Hebrews 


were  to  be  trained  by  the  Law.  This 
arrangement  is  quite  appropriate ;  for 
it  appears  like  a  progress  from  the 
husk  to  the  kernel,  firom  religious 
emblems  to  religion,  from  the  "  sha- 
dow **  to  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Our 
chapter  espeoiaUy  is  remarkable 
for  unity  of  design  and  execution; 
it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  almost 
exhausts  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  That  sutject  is  the  parity 
of  man  in  his  sexual  relations;  and 
it  is  brought  into  connection  with 
the  very  centre  of  the  historical 
teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  which, 
in  briefest  outline,  is  as  follows. 
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Lord  your  God.      3.  Like  the  doings   of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  wherein  you  dwelt,  shall  you  not  do;  and  like 


When  the  nations,  after  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  were  dispersed, 
God  assigned  to  each  of  them  its  pro- 
per abodes(DeiitJL5;  XXXn.8);  then 
the  Hamitic  Amorites  and  their  kind- 
red tribes  received  for  their  inherit- 
ance the  districts  of  Oanaan;  but 
their  wickedness  soon  rendered  them 
unworthy  of  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
land,  on  which  ''the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  always  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  end  of  the  year" ;  and  their 
degenera<7  '^'^'^  apparent  in  nothing 
more  than  in  their  unchastity  and  li- 
centiousness. God,  however,  longsuf- 
feriogly  delayed  their  expulsion  for 
many  centuries,  untU  at  last  **  their 
iniquity  was  fnU"  (Gen.  XV.  16). 
Then,  and  not  before,  the  Israelites 
were  permitted  to  conquer  Canaan; 
but  they  were  promised  prosperity 
in  their  new  territories  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  keep  aloof 
from  the  trespasses  which  had  called 
down  the  chastisement  of  the  Amo- 
rites ;  and  if  a  native,  or  a  stranger 
that  sojourned  among  them,  commit- 
ted any  of  these  abominations,  then 
tlie  land,  which  they  defiled,  would 
vomit  them  out  also,  as  it  had  vo- 
mited out  the  nations  that  had  dwelt 
in  it  before  them  (vers.  26—28;  comp. 
XX.  22, 23).  Thus  the  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Canaan  were  by  refined 
writers  of  a  later  age  justified  on  high 
principles  of  retribution :  though 
the  Israelites  were  the  chosen  people, 
and  could,  therefore,  never  cease  to 
stand  under  God*s  spiritual  protec- 
tion, they  were  to  eigoy  material 
prosperity  only  in  so  far  as  they  de* 
served  it  by  a  virtuous  and  God- 
fearing life ;  in  this  respect,  they 
could  hope  for  no  favour  and  no 
privilege,  but  were  subject  to  the 
universal  laws  of  Divine  government 


(comp.Comm.on  Gen.  pp.  369—871). 
Thus  understood,  the  statutes  of  this 
chapterassume  a  higher  importance; 
thus  they  reveal  to  us  the  ''philo- 
sophy of  history*'  as  read  by  the  best 
and  most  gifted  of  the  Hebrews. 
But  for  this  very  reason  they  prove 
the  veiy  late  date  of  this  singular 
composition,  and  point  to  a  time 
when  the  annals  of  the  people  could 
be  surveyed  ftom  the  vantage-g^und 
of  a  long  and  chequered  experience, 
and  when  the  words,  "  Let  not  the 
land  vomit  you  out  when  you  defile 
it",  had  a  direct  and  melancholy  sig- 
nificance, because  the  sad  fate  fore- 
shadowed in  them  had  reaUy  hap- 
pened when  it  was  announced  as  a 
warning  to  the  small  and  humble 
community  which  had  settled  in  Pa- 
lestine after  the  Babylonian  exile:  as 
their  forefathers  once,  in  the  time  of 
Hoses  and  Joshua,  had  been  the  arm 
of  God  for  punishing  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Amorites,  so  had,  within  their 
own  memory,  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  been  the  Divine  rod  for 
chastising  the  rebellion  and  idolatry 
of  the  Israelites,  and  so  would  God 
again  raise  up  instruments  of  His 
anger,  if  they  provoked  it  by  their 
disobedience  (comp.  Isai.  X.  5,  etc.). 
— Those  who  weigh  the  last  verses  of 
our  chapter  carefuUy,  must  admit 
that  they  cannot  apply  to  the  Mosaic 
age :  "  And  the  land  was  defiled 
(«W^)>  '^^  ^  visited  (^^ir)  iU  ini- 
quity upon  it,  and  the  land  vomited 
out  (K^r^  its  inhabitants*'  (ver.  25). 
In  these  and  some  of  the  foUowing 
terms,  the  scenery  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  and  the  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Hebrew  wanderings,  usnaUy 
adhered  to  with  so  much  fidelity,  is 
changed ;  the  veil  throvm  over  the 
laws  and  events  of  a  much  later  period 
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the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring  you, 
shall  you  not  do;  nor  shall  you  walk  in  their  ordinances. 


10  here  almost  transparent,  and  his- 
torical analysis  enables  as  to  lift  it. 
The  introductory  verses  suffi- 
ciently proTe  that  the  matrimonial 
laws  were  conceived  in  a  purely 
ethical  spirit.  They  were  not  poli- 
tical statutes  designed  to  prevent  a 
dangerous  ascendency  of  individual 
ikmilies;  they  were  not  ceremonial 
ordinances,  nor  solely  precautionary 
measures  for  obviating  seduction  and 
too  great  familiarity  in  the  domes- 
tic circle;  and  still  less  were  they 
meant  as  devices  for  limiting,  or  for 
rendering  distasteful,  sexual  inter- 
course (Maim,  Mor.  Nev.  m.  35,  49). 
Matrimony  was  regarded,  not  merely 
as  a  physical  union,  nor  merely  as  a 
social  covenant  which  might,  at  any 
time,  be  annulled  by  mutual  consent. 
It  was  in  some  respects  to  mirror  the 
holiness  of  God  Himself,  and  unlawful 
alliances  were  considered  as  a  fatal 
defilement  of  the  land  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  conclusion  of  a  marriage 
partook  indeed  of  the  character  of 
a  contract,  since  it  required  the  fnU 
agreement  of  both  parties ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  marriage  was  concluded, 
it  was  withdrawn  from  the  arbitrary 
will  of  both  husband  and  wife,  and 
was  removed  to  the  higher  spheres 
of  duty  and  conscience.  The  levi- 
tical  laws  of  matrimony  were  binding 
alike  upon  the  Hebrew  and  the 
heathen  stranger  (ver.  26);  and  like 
aU  moral  precepts,they  were  intended 
to  be  unalterable  in  all  times.  This  is 
certainly  the  view  maintained  in  the 
New  Testament.  John  the  Baptist 
said  to  the  tetrarch  Herod  Antipater, 
who  had  married  Herodias,  his 
brother  Philip^s  wife,  ''It  is  not  law- 
ful for  thee  to  have  her**  (Hatth. 
XI Y.  4;  comp.  Joseph,  Ant.  XYUI. 
V.  4);  he  said  so  with  evident  refer* 


enoe  to  our  precepts ;  for  among  the 
Bomans  the  marriage  with  the  bro- 
ther's wife  and  with  the  wife's  sister 
was  not  forbidden,  because  among 
them  a  matrimonial  alliance  did  not 
effect  so  close  an  approach  between 
the  two  families  as  among  the  He- 
brews.     And  Paul  vehemently  de- 
manded that  the  Corinthians  should 
expel  ftrom  their  community  a  man 
who  had  married  his  step-mother,  ''a 
fornication  which  is  not  so  much  as 
named  among  the  Ghen tiles",  and  that 
they  should  "deliver  him  up  to  Sa- 
tan for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh" 
(1  Cor.y.  1—5).  So  decided  is  the  New 
Testament  even  in  cases  of  affinity; 
it  is,  of  course,  unyielding  in  aU 
cases  of  consanguinity ;  and  in  many 
points,  as  the  inseparable  unity  of 
wedded  couples  and  the  re-marriage 
of  widows,  it  is  even  more  rigorous 
than  the  Old  Testament  (see  pp.380; 
comp.  Acts  XT.  20,  29,  where  rop- 
vc(a  perhaps  includes  our  laws ;  comp. 
Seiden,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Oent.  cap. 
Xn.;  Spencer^  De  Legg.  Bitt.  Dis- 
sert, n.  I.  2;  m.  4;  vol.  I.  pp.  591 
sqg.).    The  error  of  regarding  the 
matrimonial  laws  of  the  Pentateuc)i« 
at  least  partiaUy,  as  judicial  enact- 
ments, and  therefore  as  having  been 
repealed  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  favpured  the 
obnoxious  "dispensations",  which,  by 
substituting  ecclesiastical  caprice  or 
covetousness  for  the  inviolable  power 
and  impartiality  of  the  Law,  helped 
to  ondermine  the  foundations  of  so- 
ciety.   It  is  true  the  Hebrew  legis- 
lators visited  transgression  of  the 
matrimonial  ordinances  with  death 
(ver.  29;  XX.  11, 12, 14, 17);  bat  this 
does  not  prove  tliat  they  regarded 
them  merely  as    penal  laws;  they 
earnestly  considered  the  presence  of 
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4.  You  shall  do  My  judgments,  and  keep  My  statutes, 
to  walk  therein :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.     5,  And  you 


certain  ciimiDsls  as  contaminatiDg, 
and  therefore  insisted  upon  their 
death ;  in  some  instances,  they  fixed 
no  punishment,  bat  simply  declared 
that  the  trespassers  should  ''bear 
their  iniquity"  (XX.  19),  or  pro- 
nounced against  them  a  curse  (Deut. 
XXVIL  20^23);  in  others,  they 
used  the  strongest  terms  express- 
iye  of  moral  abhorrence,  as  ''poUu- 
tion"  (^1^  and  ''wickedness"  (m^T), 
"ungbdUness^C-T^)  and  "defilement" 
(n??);  or  they  Uireatened  that  the 
guilty  should  remain  childless(o'7^. 
Hence  oifences  of  incest  were  evi- 
dently not  belieyed  to  be  amenable 
to  the  worldly  tribunals  only.  In 
the  Pentateuch,  the  boundary  lines 
between  the  moral  and  the  judicial 
spheres  are  not  clearly  marked;  filial 
disobedience  is  punished  with  death, 
and  the  impulses  of  charity  are  regu- 
lated by  precise  laws. 

It  is  weU  Jmown  that  the  Koran 
allows  Mohammedan  women  to  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  certain  rela- 
tions unTeiled,  and  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception, justthese  relations  are  in  the 
Pentateuch  forbidden  to  intermarry 
(comp.  ATorim XXIY.31 ;  XXXIL  55; 
MiekaeL  Kos.  B.  §  102;  Eheges.  §  62; 
Lame^  Mod.  Egypt,  L  231,  232;  etc.). 
Howeyer,  these  coincidences  do  not 
help  us  to  explain  the  principle  un- 
derlying the  BibUcal  marriage  pre- 
cepts, for  they  are  evidenUy  them- 
selyes  contingent  results  of  the  latter 
as  the  prevailing  laws  preclude  an 
hope  of  a  union  between  near  relativest 
a  freer  social  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  and  a  relaxation  of  a  rigid 
Eastern  custom  have  been  deemed 
Justified*  The  one  exception  aUuded 
to  is  a  brother's  wife,  whom  according 
to  the  Pentateuch  a  man  must  not 
many,  unless  it  be  as  a  levir,  and 


whom  yet  according  to  the  Koran  he 
is  not  permitted  to  see  unveiled. 

Philolooigal  Bem abks.  —  Most 
critics  agree  that  the  chapters  Xvill 
to  XX  belong  together,  and  form  a 
distinct  section  of  the  Book  of  Levi- 
ticus (see  Oomm.  on  Lev.  I.  p.xxvi.); 
they  contain  not  a  few  ^^ords  which 
occur  hardly  anywhere  else  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  in  the  Pentateuch 
(e.g.  ^r  pollution  XYIIL  23 ;  XX.  12 ; 
hry^  slander  XIX.  16 ;  -r^  ungodliness 
XX.  17;  comp.  Prov.  XTV.  34;  m|t 
wiekednessXVJJI.  17;  XIX.  29;  XX. 
14;  Tstf^r^  mixture  of  linen  and  moot 
XIX.  19,  comp.  Deut.  XXTI.  1 1 ;  tr^n 
to  cut  round  XIX.  27 ;  r|^n:  betrothed 
XIX.  20;  m^  liberty^  ibid.;  r^a 
punishment^  ibid. ;  r^s^  r^hs  branding 
with  marks  XIX.  28 ;  etc.).  Nor  could 
the  fact  that  these  chapters  bear,  in 
many  points,  a  striking  resemblance 
'  to  the  writings  of  Ezeklel,  escape  the 
notice  of  students ;  it  has,  therefore, 
been  conjectured,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Esekiel  is  himself  the  author  of 
these  sections  (XYIII— XXII) ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  having 
eagerly  read,  he  largely  reproduced 
them;  the  former  hypothesis  was 
proposed  by  Graf  (Die  geschicht- 
lichen  Bucher  des  Alten  Testamentes, 
pp.  81—83),  the  latter  by  N61deke 
(Untersuchungen  sur  Kritik  des 
Alten  Testamentes,  pp.  67 — 71).  We 
oan  agree  with  neither  of  these 
theories.  The  resemblance  referred  to 
Ues  neither  in  the  style  nor  in  the 
spirit:  for  the  style  of  Ezeklel  is  ftill 
and  rhetorical,  that  of  our  portion  of 
Leviticus  precise  and  condensed ;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  one  is  prophetic  and 
ideal,  of  the  other  essentially  legal 
and  positive.  The  analogy  is  limited 
to  the  identity  of  a  certain  number 
of  words  and  phrases,  which  the 
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shall  keep  My  statutes  and  My  jadgments,  which  if  a 
man  do,  he  shall  live  through  them:  I  am  the  Lord. 


legislator  might  at  well  haye  bor- 
rowed from  the  prophet  at  the  pro« 
phet  firom  the  legislator,  or  which 
both  alike  may  have  derived  fh>m 
some  older  work.  Deuteronomy  has 
many  laws  and  subjects  in  common 
with  Leviticus,  and  the  former  Book 
which  was  difTuied  when  Ezekiel 
was  a  child,  and  which  could  not 
fail  to  interest  and  attract  him,  might 
weU  have  been  his  source  or  guide. 
The  codes  of  Leviticus  are  proved  to 
be  the  very  latest  of  the  whole  Pen- 
tateuch by  their  systematic  order, 
their  comprehensiveness,  and  their 
advanced  and  minute  ceremonialism. 
It  is,  therefore,  utterly  inadmissible 
to  suppose  that  our  sections  are  at- 
tributable to  the  early  Elohist,  and 
that  he  compiled  them  with  the  aid 
of  anterior  documents,  some  Jeho- 
vistic  interpolations  having  merely 
been  added  at  a  later  time  (so  d  L 
Knobei,  Lev.  500, 501 ;  Ndidekeh  c64). 
The  unity  of  the  eighteenth  chapter 
is  only  marred  by  the  twenty-first 
verse,  which  introduces  a  heteroge- 
neous subject,  *And  thou  shalt  not 
give  any  of  thy  seed  to  let  him  pass 
to  Moloch,  and  thou  shalt  not  profane 
the  name  of  thy  Ood :  I  am  the  Lord**. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  verse 
was  placed  where  we  find  it  by  the 
original  compiler  of  the  chapter.  It 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  by  a 
later  and  less  attentive  or  less  logical 
reviser;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  specu- 
late on  his  motives ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  decide  whether  to  the  same 
hand  is  due  the  even  more  irregular 
addition  at  the  end  of  this  division 
of  Leviticus  (XX.  27),  where  after 
an  elaborate  and  general  conclusion, 
a  specific  prohibition  against  sooth- 
saying was  appended,  the  more  un- 
caUed  for  as  the  same  oonmiand  is 


eigoined  in  that  very  chapter  and  in 
the  preceding  one  (ver.  6 ;  XIX.  31 ; 
comp.  ver.  26). 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  attempt  the 
proof  that  the  laws  and  menaces  of 
this  chapter  (espec  vers.  24  tqg.) 
originated  in  the  age  of  Moses  (see, 
f.  L,  Ranke,  Untersuchungen,  L  105 ; 
n.  88;  Bdvemiekt  Einleit.  in  den 
Pentat.,  ed.  Keil,  p.  416) :  in  some  of 
the  statements  the  time  of  the  Binai- 
tic  wanderings  is  indeed  studiously 
delineated,  and  distinctly  in  ver.  3, 
'^ike  the  doings  of  the  land  ofEgypt. 
wherein  you  dwelt,  shall  you  not  do ; 
and  like  the  doings  of  the  land  of 
Oanaan,  whither  I  bring  you,  shaU 
you  not  do*' ;  but  many  of  the  laws 
were  unknown  even  in  the  period  of 
the  monarchy  (see  p.  354),  and  the 
menaces  refer  to  the  Israelites  as 
being  in  actual  possession  of  Canaan 
(comp.  also  vers.  27,  28).— In  this 
and  the  foUo  wing  sections,  the  phrase 
mrr  •»  ander'nW  mrr  •»  occur  very 
frequently,  and  are  possibly  charac- 
teristic of  a  particular  author  (see 
Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  xxnii). — ^The 
relative  *^;^ii  in  ver.  5  may  either  refer 
to  the  preceding  nouns  (s^  *Tpn  m) 
or  to  the  following  subject  (onrr): 
both  constructions  are  in  accordance 
with  Hebrew  usage,  and  with  the 
force  of  the  principal  verb  *n^  (oomp. 
Keh.  IX.  29;  Ztmz  ^'die  der  Mensch 
thue,  dass  er  durch  sie  lebe**;  the 
Sept.,  converting  the  relative  into  an 
independent  sentence,  h  icen^eaco^xd 
dvdpfniKoc  C^scToiiva^Totc).  OnkeL, 
Jonath.,  Rashi,  a.  o.  understand  *m 
DTs  as  the  future  life ;  Luis,  explains 
''life**  by  "weU-being"  (beneesere); 
Rosenm.  "isducetvitamtranquiUaniy 
ei  nulla  poena  a  magistratu  timenda 
est*' ;  but  all  these  interpretations  are 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Pentateach 
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6.  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near        f 


and  itf   notions  of  happiness;  life 
simply  is  meant,  which  was  in  itself 
regarded  as  the  highest  boon  and  the 
greatest  reward;  whereas  sadden  or 
early  death  was,  as  a  rale,  looked  upon 
as  the  dire  punishment  of  sin. 
'    0«    ''None  of  yon  shall  approach 
to  any  (-Vs  Vk)  that  is  near  of  kin  to 
him.**   Thus,  after  a  general  intro- 
dnction  warning  the  Hebrews  not  to 
follow  the  practices  of  neighbouring 
nations,  the  laws  of  marriage  are 
preceded  by  a  broad  principle,  which 
would  be  superfluous  if  it  did  not 
comprise  more  cases  than  those  men- 
tioned immediately  afterwards;  it  is 
so  comprehensive  in  form  and  scope 
that  it  might  have  rendered  any  spe- 
cial enumeration  unnecessary,  had 
not  the  legislator  preferred  ezplicit- 
ness  in  a  subject  of  such  paramount 
importance.  Moreover,  that  principle 
was,  as  the  context  seems  to  suggest, 
the  direct  reverse  of  that  acted  upon 
by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Canaanites ; 
and  it  was  even  more  decidedly  op* 
posed  to  the  usage  of  the  Persians. 
Among  the  latter,  marriages  with 
near  relations  (called  qaetv6-datha) 
—  with  mothers,  sisters,  and  daugh- 
ters •—  were  expressly  recommended 
at  SMritorious  and  as  most  pleasing 
to  the  gods;  and  th^  were  unani- 
mously advocated  both  by  older  and 
laterieaohers,  who  considered  the  off- 
spring of  such  marriages  ''the  most 
noble  of  aU  men,  and  worthy  of  the 
highest  honour  and  authority**,  pro- 
bably because   the  Iranic  nations, 
oonspicQous  for  iSunily  pride,  deemed 
it  to  be  their  highest  duty  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  their  blood  and 
the  strict  division  of  their  tribes 
(FitperedUl.  18;  Pkilo,  Bpecc  Legg. 
UL  8;   Gomp.  Khorda'Apesia  XLY. 
18;  Spiegei,  A  vesta,  II.  pp.  xxviii, 
cxnr,  CSV,  and  11, 12;  see  also  Herod, 


in.  31;  Diod.  Sic.  L  27;  Sirabo  XV. 
zn.  20;  Lueiatif  De  Sacrif.  c  5;  Diog. 
Laert.  Prooem.  VI;  Mmue.  Feh  c  81 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  UL  p.  431 ;  Euteh, 
Praep.  Bv.  VL  10,  §  8;  PhoU  Bibl. 
p.  132  ed.  Becker;  Selden^  De  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  V.  c.  11 ,  pp.  601 — 
611).    The  common  Egyptians  de- 
clared that,  in  sanctioning  marriages 
with  sisters ,  they  only  imitated  the 
example  of  the  happy  couple  Osiris 
and  Isis,  and  of  Typhon  and  Neph- 
thys ;  and  their  history  records  many 
examples  of  such  unions  among  their 
kings,  as  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
his  sister  Arsino^  and  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  and  Berenice;  whereas  the  ini- 
tiated explained  the^  mythological 
instances  as  symbols  of  the  fertilising 
Nile  and  the  fertile  land  (comp.  Diod, 
Sic,  1.  c;  PauiOn.  I.  7;  Lucian  L  c; 
Philo^  Speco.  Legg.  in.4 ;  Joseph.  KxA, 
Xn.  u.  6;  XX.  n.  1 ;  Minue.  FeL  L  c; 
Jablonski,  Pantheon,  lib.  V.  cap.  8; 
Wilkinson^  Anc  Eg.  n.  63).  Herodo- 
tus (1*  o.)  maintains  that  such  mar- 
riages were  not  legalised  in  Egypt 
before  the  time  of  Oambyses;  and  in 
support  of  this  view  we  might  ad- 
duce that  Abraham,  when  he  arrived 
^  ^Syp^f  <^d  desired  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  Sarah  was  his  wife, 
alleged  that  she  was  his  sister  (Gen. 
xn.  13;  comp.  XX.  2;  XXVI.  7). 
Though  the  Greeks  shunned  the  mar- 
riage with  the  germane  sister  as  "un- 
holy** (t^i^oc  dv^sio;),  neither  the 
Athenians  nor  the  Spartans  saw  an 
objection  in  marrying  the  half-sister, 
the  former  if  she  had  the  same  fkther 
as  her  husband,  the  latter  if  she  had 
the  same  mother  (comp.  ilrti/i^.Ba- 
nae  850;  PlaL  Bespub.  V.  •;  Eurip. 
Androm.  174  sqq.\  PluL  Cim.4;  The- 
mist.  32;   Com,  Nep,  Cim.  1;  Pkilo 
1.  c).  Such  were  the  usages,  not  of 
barbarous  and  reckless  tribes  unused 
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of  kin  to  him,   to  ancover  their  nakedness:   I  am  the 


to  moral  restrictions,  but  of  nations 
that  had  attained  a  Tery  high  degree 
of  civilisation.  —  It  is,  therefore,  ob- 
Tious  how  important  it  was  to  insist 
upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  this 
verse  at  a  time,  when  the  Hebrews 
were  constantly  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  their  Persian  masters,  and 
came  into  perpetual  contact  with 
their  Egyptian  neighbours.  As  to  the 
Oanaanites,  their  fearful  depravity  is, 
by  writers  of  all  periods,  dwelt  upon 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  rebuke  and 
abhorrence  (comp.  Gen.  XY.  16 ;  ZIX. 
5;  Exod«  XXTTT.  24;  Dent.  XX.  17, 
18;  etc.). 

The  specified  list  of  prohibitions 
which  follows,  does  not  directly  in- 
clude the  marriage  with  the  mother- 
in-law  (r^nh),  which  is  interdicted 
not  only  in  another  portion  of  Levi- 
ticus, but  already  in  Deuteronomy, 
and  which  was  detested  as  impious 
by  the  Bomans  and  other  nations 
(IievJCX.14;  Deut.XXYIL2S;  comp. 
Cie,  pro  Cluent.  c  6 ;  Kwan  lY.  27 ; 
see  infra  on  ver.  1 7) ;  but  this  omission 
does  not  involve  an  alteration  of  the 
law ;  if  the  step-mother  was  forbid- 
den (ver.  8),  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
should  have  been  deemed  lawfdl  to 
marry  the  mother-in-law ;  our  list 
does  not  attempt  completeness,  for  it 
does  not  even  mention  the  daughter; 
it  discloses  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
hibitions, but  does  not  attempt  an 
exhaustive  enumeration  (see  p.  358). 

Philolooioll  Remabkb.  —  Ebn 
Exra  points  out  that  our  text  eigoins 
generally,  ''Kone  of  you  (tnn  tr%) 
shaU  approach**,  without  adding  ''of 
the  house  of  Israel**,  and  ha  deduces 
therefrom  the  rule  that  the  stranger 
also  must  be  prevented  ttom.  com- 
mitting any  of  the  crimes  referred 
to,  lest  he  defile  the  land  (see  p.  836, 
andvers.  24-30).— ThanotTeiy  usual 


word  *>ict^  is  coupled  with  its  syno- 
nym ^^  fleshy  to  express  the  notion 
of  consanguinity  with  greater  force, 
and  the  term  rt^  *^k«  means  ''his 
fiesh  and  blood**,  or  ''his  fiesh  and 
bone**  (Oen.  XXIX.  14;  Judg.  IX.  2; 
etc),  literaUy  "the  fiesh  of  his  fiesh** 
(Sept.  icp^c  icdvxa  oCxciov  eapx^c  a^- 
ToG,  Vulg.  ad  proximam  sanguinis 
sui ;  Onk.  and  Jon.  rrtva  a*^);  and  so 
"V*?  rrr?»  (Pi.  XLm.  4)  "my  jubilant 
joy**,  etc;  but  the  tame  noun  is  more 
fluently  repeated  after  a  construct 
state  to  intensify  the  notion,  as  rt^ 
v^T*fy  (Hos.  X.    15)   "your   fearftd 
wickedness**,  d'Wi  -m  (1  Ki.  YIIL 
27)  "the  highest  heavens'*  (see  Gram. 
§  75.7.b).  Some  take  rtva  merely  as  a 
periphrase  for  "his  own'*  or  "of  him- 
self* (so  Yater  a.  o.);  but  *iva  never 
occurs  in  this  sense.    *^  is  joined 
with  nn  elsewhere  also  (XXV.  48), 
and  it  is  used  alone  in  the  meaning 
of  "near  of  kin'*  (vers.  12 ,  IS,  and 
XX.  18;  XXL  2;  Num.  XXVIL  11, 
where  it  is  kinsman  in  general;  comp. 
the  abstract  noun  rr^  "near  rela- 
tionship**, ver.  17),  or  in  the  sense 
of  "body'*(Ps.LXXIIL  26 ;  Jer.  LL33), 
and  of  "food**  (Exod.  XXI.  10;  eU.). 
The  fact  that  ■^•r;p  "fiesh**  is  em- 
ployed also  with  reference  to  mere 
affinity  (comp.  ver.  17),  goes  fkr  to 
prove  that  man  and  wife  are  regarded 
as  "one  flesh**,  and  that  the  relations 
of  one  become  the  relations  of  the 
other;  **^  also  denotes  both  near 
and  distant  kinsmen   (comp.  Qen. 
XXIX.  14;  XXXVn.  27;  Judg.  DL 
2;  2  SauL  Y.  1 ;  etc.).    Some  old  and 
modem  interpreters  render  ^^  *«i{ 
"the  remainder  of  his  flesh**  (so  Bon- 
Mre,  Michael.,  Bush,  HenLheim.,a.Oi^ 
and  so  also  the  marginal  reading  of 
the  Author.  Yers.) :  though  the  word 
"im^  has  hardly  this  meaning,  and  the 
phrase  loses  in  emphasis,  the  general 
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Lord.    7.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father  and  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  mother  shalt  thoa  not  uncover;  she  is  thy 


fense  it  the  tame  at  tiiat  of  the  otnal 
trantlation  —  '^one  of  you  thaU  ap« 
proach  any  one  elte  who  it  of  the 
tame  fleth".  —  The  phrate  rtri^  nVs 
(Sept.  dicoxaX6^  doxtjitoodvt^v,  Ynlg. 
revelare  tnrpitadinem),  a  euphemitm 
for  haying  carnal  interconrte,  it 
commonly  nted  with  reference  to 
men,  hut  once  alto  with  retpectlo 
women  (XX.  17);  comp.  rngjn  irniMj-rii 
(XX.  19).  —  Bertheau  (Gmppen, 
pp.  198—200)  attomet  in  thit  chap- 
ter, firom  Tcr.  6  to  yer.  23,  twice  icH 
oommandt,  reckoning  yen.  17  and  23 
at  two  commandt  each. — It  hat  heen 
ttrangely  tnppoted  that  the  lawt 
enacted  in  the  foUowing  yertet  (6-18) 
do  not  relate  to  marriage  hut  to  lAf- 
/ram  (to  f.  L  Botenm^er,  foUowing 
older  anthort,  tee  BchoL  in  loc):  if 
thit  were  the  cate,  why  were  men 
jott  forbidden  to  approach  their 
"near  relationt**,  at  if  they  might 
haye  nnrettricted  interconrte  with 
other  women ;  and  how  could,  among 
othert,  the  17tb  and  the  18^  yertet 
he  explained  f  The  phrate  m-q^  nVa 
meant,  generaUy,  to  haye  carnal  con- 
nection, whether  in  wedlock  or  not ; 
it  eeemt  to  he  employed  in  thete  lawt 
in  order  to.  point  more  ttrikingly  to 
the  moral  hideontnett  of  their  trant« 
grettion;  and  in  a  paraUel  pattage 
(XX.  14)  marriage  it  plau^y  and  nn- 
mittakably  ezpretted(ni  np  -mi  v-tn 
^^  nw). 

9«  The  arrangement  of  our  litt 
it  clear  and  tyttematic  It  begint 
with  the  catet  of  contangainitj  both 
direct  and  collateral — moUier,  titter, 
grand-daughter,  ftthei't  titter,  and 
mother't  titter  (vert.  7 — 13);  then 
follow  the  catet  of  ai&nity  in  two 
tnbdiyitiont,  firtt  the  wiyet  of  the 
blood-relationt  —  the  lather't  bro- 
ther't  wife,  the  daaghter-iB-law,aiid 


the  brother*!  wife(vert.  14—18) ;  and 
next  the  wife't  blood  relationt  — 
wife't  daughter  and  mother,  wife*t 
grand-daughter,  and  wife't  titter 
(yert.  17,  18). 

The  horror  felt  in  the  ancient  world 
at  maternal  incest,  even  if  uncon- 
tcioutly  committed,  it  powerftiUy 
described  in  the  Greek  legendt  which 
clutter  round  the  name  of  Oedipnt, 
who,  cursed  by  the  gods  and  shunned 
by  men,  inflicts  fearftil  punithment' 
upon  himtelf ,  tiU  he  dies  a  forlorn 
exile,  to  bequeathe  to  hit  ikmily  fra- 
tricide and  domestic  feuds,  and  to  hit 
country  ciyil  war  and  tad  detolation. 
Even  Plato,  who  in  hit  ideal  republic 
recommendt  that  *'wheneyer  either 
the  women  or  the  men  are  patt  the 
age  of  procreation ,  the  men  thould 
be  aUowed  to  cohabit  with  any  wo- 
men they  like*',  yet  bidt  his  citixent 
keep  aloof  from  their  mothert  and 
daughters,  their  grand-mothers  and 
grand-daughters  (Bespub.  Y.  9); 
Aristotle  clings  to  the  time-hononred 
yiew  that  the  alliance  with  the  mo- 
ther clashes  with  a  primary  law  of 
nature  to  which  even  irrational 
beasts  submit;  and  the  Boman  code 
repeats  the  tame  axiom  (Jmsim.  In- 
ttit  noy.  XIL  c  1;  Lex  Dei,  Tit.  YL 
2,  ''inter  parentet  et  Hberot  connn- 
bium  non  ett**).  Among  the  Hebrewt 
contrayention  wat  no  doubt  ponithed 
with  the  death  of  both  offender!, 
tince  eyen  marriage  with  a  ttep-mo- 
ther  was  a  capital  crime  (XX.  11; 
comp.  Deut.  XXTIT.  1;  XXVIL  SO; 
Pkiio^  Legg.  Spec  m.  3,  Op.  IL  301). 

PxiLOLOOiCAL  BxMABxt.  —  The  par- 
ticle )  in  ^u  rrr^  (yer.  7)  meant 
iMif,  not  or  (Engl.  Vert.  a.  o.),  nor 
tkai  is  (Brentano,  Yater  a.  o.):  the 
commands  are  addretted  to  the  men 
only,  and  Cather  and  mother  are  here 
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mother,  thoa  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness.  8.  The 
nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife  shalt  thou  not  uncover; 
it  is  thy  father's  nakedness.  9.  The  nakedness  of  thy 
sister,  the  daughter  of  thy  father  or  the  daughter  of 
thy  mother, '  whether  she  be  born  at  home  or  born  abroad 


joined,  as  in  marrying  the  latter,  the 
■on  commits  an  offence  against  the 
former  also;  the  subsequent  words 
vtan  9pf  K,  and  the  conclusion  of  ver.  8 
(Kin  *paK  rw)  remove  every  doubt 
(comp.  also  vers.  8,  14,  16;  XX.  II; 
Ezek.  XXn.  10;  Talm.  8anh.  64*). 
Therefore  the  explanation  of -psK  n^ 
given  by  Bosenmuller  and  others, 
''eam  quam  nudavit  aut  nudare  po- 
testatem  habet  pater  tuus",  is  as  un- 
caUed  for  as  it  is  grammaticaUy 
questionable.  Those  words  certainly 
do  not  refer  to  disgraceful  conduct 
lilce  that  of  Ham  (Gen.  DL  22,  23). 
—  nV^  in  pausa  instead  of  nVjn 
(comp.  XX.19 ;  see  Oramm.  §  LXYII. 
14.*). 

S*  As  according  to  Biblical  no- 
tions, husband  and  wife  became  *'one 
flesh  *^,  a  step-mother  was  regarded 
as  a  blood-relation  almost  as  near  as 
fkther  and  mother  themselves;  and 
hence  8t.  Paul  implacably  branded 
marriage  with  a  step-mother  as  ''for- 
nication*' so  heinous  that  heathens 
recoiled  from  its  very  name,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  excommunication  of 
a  convert  who  had  violated  that 
rule  (see  supra  p.  385).— It  is  a  well- 
known  practice  of  Eastern  usurpers 
to  many  the  wives  and  concubines 
of  their  predecessors,  aU  whose 
rights  and  prerogatives  they  are 
deemed  to  have  secured  by  that  act. 
Thus  David  married  the  wives  of 
Saul,  his  fkther-in-law,  and  he  did 
so  with  the  approval  of  the  best  of 
his  contemporaries  and  of  a  much 
later  age  (2  Bam.  Xn.  8).  Similar 
was  the  object  of  Absalom  in  openly 
dishonouring  his  own  father's  con- 


cubines, and  of  Adonijah  in  demand- 
ing Abishag,  his  father's  wife,  in 
marriage  (2  Sam.  XYI.  20^23;  1  Ki. 
n.  17).  Absalom  acted  as  he  did  on 
the  advice  of  Ahitophel,  whose  wis- 
dom was  in  his  time  deemed  oracular, 
and  who  was  certain  that  the  usur- 
per's authority  would  be  strengthened 
by  a  deed  which  in  the  age  of  our 
legislator  was  held  incestuous,  and 
which  already  in  the  last  address  of 
Jacob  is  condemned  with  indigna- 
tion (Oen.  XXXY.  22;  XLIX.  4).  — 
Marriages  with  step -mothers  seem 
to  have  been  common  among  the  an- 
cient Arabs,  but  were  interdicted 
by  Mohammed  {Koran  lY.  27).  — 
With  respect  to  the  African  Kytch 
tribe  a  recent  traveUer  relates  that 
''when  a  man  becomes  too  old  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  his  numerous 
young  wives,  the  eldest  son  takes 
the  place  of  his  Ikther,  and  becomes 
his  substitute**  {Baker,  Albert  Kyan- 
za,  p.  74). 

O*  Marriage  with  a  half-sister 
was  indeed,  in  remoter  periods,  not 
unusual  among  the  Hebrews  (p.  357), 
as  it  was,  with  certain  restrictions, 
permitted  among  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  (p.  388);  but  it  was  by  the 
levitical  authors  stamped  as  an  "ac- 
cursed" and  "ungodly"  crime  ('^), 
inexorably  to  be  vllited  with  public 
execution,  whether  the  half-sister 
be  bom  in  wedlock  or  out  of  it 
(rvT,  oomp.  XX.  17;  Dent.  XXYIL 
22).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  when  this 
severer  view  was  adopted;  certain  it 
is,  that  it  was  stiU  unheeded  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  monarchy,  as  is 
proved  by  the  narrative  of  Genesis 
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—  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover.  10.  The 
nakedness  of  thy  son's  daughter  or  of  thy  daughter's 
daughter  —  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover;  for 
theirs  is  thy  own  nakedness.     11.  The  nakedness  of  thy 


with  respect  to  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
and  of  the  Book  of  kingi  in  reference 
to  Amnon  and  Tamar  (see  supra 
p.  358);  bat  it  was  already  in  force 
in  the  Assyrian  period,  since  it  is 
embodied  inDeateronomy(Lc. ;  oomp. 
notes  on  Ter.  11).  According  to  the 
Canons  of  St.  BasU  (about  870),  a 
man  who  had  married  his  half-sister 
was  forbidden  to  enter  any  place  of 
worship ;  if  he  continaed  the  offence, 
he  was,  for  three  years,  oompeUed  to 
stand  at  the  portals  of  his  church, 
and  to  implore  the  faithftd  to  inter- 
cede for  him  by  their  supplications; 
for  the  next  three  years  he  was  per- 
mitted to  listen  to  the  sermons  and 
the  readings  from  Scripture,  but 
not  to  take  part  in  the  public  pray- 
ers; during  an  equal  period  he  was 
only  aUowed  to>do  so  whUe  kneeling; 
and  then  at  last,  he  was  re-admitted 
into  the  community,  after  a  public 
penance  of  eleven  years  (comp.i2Aa/- 
iit  and  Poilis,  26vTa7tia  xdiv  Up«&v 
xav6voiv,  Athens  1854,  IV.  88  sgq.), 

10«  A  man's  grand-daughter  is 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  (f^^i  how 
much  more  then  his  daughter;  the 
prohibition  of  manrying  the  latter  is, 
therefore,  a  farthri  impUed  in  that 
of  manying  the  former,  though  it  is 
nowhere  expressly  stated  (p.  859; 
oomp.  Tahn,  Sanh.  76*). 

11  •  If  the  received  Hebrew  text 
be  correct,  this  verse  must  relate  to 
the  fuU  sister,  though  it  is  surprising 
that  she  should  be  mentioned  after 
the  half-sister  (ver.  9),  and  that  the 
law  concerning  the  grand-daughter 
should  have  been  inserted  between 
the  one  and  the  other  (see  PhUoL 
Bem.).   According  to  the  Ganons  of 


St.  Basil,  the  Church  looked  upon 
incest  with  a  sister  in  exactly  the 
same  light  as  upon  murder  (comp. 
also  ifami  XL  171). 

Fhilolooical  Bemabks.  —  The  9^l> 
and  the  11^  verses,  taken  in  con- 
junction, present  no  inconsiderable 
difficulty:  if  interpreted  by  the  or- 
dinary usage  of  Hebrew,  they  seem 
to  be  identical  in  sense,  both  of  them 
interdicting  the  marriage  with  the 
half-sister,  so  that  either  one  verse 
or  the  other  would  be  superfluous. 
For  in  ver.  9,  "pDirra  Sk  "paKTO  yrrxtit 
"thy  sister,  the  daughter  of  thy  fa- 
ther or  (-k)  the  daughter  of  thy  mo- 
ther", can  only  be  half-sister;  and 
in  ver.  11,  the  vrords  ^paic  npwpa 
-psK  rrtV»  "the  daughter  of  thy  fa- 
ther's wife,  begotten  of  thy  father*', 
appear  to  mean  the  same,  since  rvK 
aK,  wherever  it  occurs,  signifies  the 
step-mother  (comp.  ver.  8;  XX.  11; 
DeuU  XXni.  1 ;  XXYH.  20).  This 
strange  repetition  may,  however,  be 
removed  by  the  following  aUemative 
—either  by  reading  in  ver.  9  \  instead 
of  *ii;  or  by  taking  in  ver.  11  aac  n^ 
as  mother  \  understood  in  this  man- 
ner, either  of  the  two  verses  would 
prohibit  the  marriage  with  the  fuil 
ml^r,  while  the  other  might  be  taken 
to  refer  to  the  half-sister.  The  former 
expedient  would  in  itself  be  decidedly 
preferable;  for  it  would  give  the  na- 
tural precedence  to  the  germane 
sister,  and  it  would  aUow  us  to  take 
a^  n^K  in  ver.  11  in  its  usual  sense 
of  step-mother.  However,  if  the 
reading'pairra^  instead  of  *^ii*na  ^, 
which  is  indeed  not  countenanced 
by  the  ancient  versions,  be  objected 
to,  nothing  remains  but  to  translate 
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fathei^s  wife's  daaghter,  begotten  of  thy  father,  she  is 
thy  sister,  thoa  shalt  not  ancover  her  nakedness.  12.  Thou 
shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  fathei^s  sister; 
she  is  thy  father's  near  kinswoman.     13.  Thoa  shalt  not 


an  mm  by  mother;  so  that  in  rer.  9 
the  half-sister  and  in  ver.  11  the 
faU  sister  would  be  interdicted.  Some 
interpreters,  by  assuming  the  most 
unusual  elliptical  constructions,  sup- 
pose the  meaning  of  the  two  com- 
mands to  be  almost  the  reverse  of 
.that  just  stated;  Luzzatto,  f.  i., 
renders  ver.  5  le  rergogne  di  tua  so- 
rella,  figlia  (anche)  di  tno  padre,  o 
figlia  (soltanto)  di  tua  madre;  and 
Ter.  11  le  vergogne  della  figlia  della 
moglie  di  tuo  padre,  generata  da  tno 
padre  (ma  daaltra  madre)  etc  Some 
again  understand  ver.  9  of  the  half- 
sister,  and  ver.  11  of  the  step-sister 
(Gtorlach);  and  others  consider  that 
both  verses  apply  to  the  half-sister, 
ver.  9  to  one  bom  in  a  first  marriage 
of  the  father  or  mother,  and  ver.  11 
to  one  bom  in  a  second  marriage  of 
the  father  (so  Clericus,  Pfeiffer,  De 
Dieu,Keil,a.o.) :  but  such  a  distinction 
can  hardly  be  intended ,  nor  can  it 
easily  be  deduced  from  the  words 
of  the  text.  Lengerke(Kenaan,p.229) 
renders  ver.  11,  "Thou  shalt  not  un- 
cover the  nakedness  of  the  daughter 
of  thy  father's  wife,  if  the  latter 
bears  a  child  to  thy  father''  (n-^io 
-paa) ,  whereas  if  she  bears  him  no 
child,  her  daughter  of  a  former  mar- 
riage is  aUowed-to  marry  the  son  of 
her  second  husband:  but  the  words 
XaM  mVi9  bear  no  such  construction, 
and  the  explanation  introduces  a 
novel  and  questionable  principle: 
matrimony  in  itself,  not  its  fhiitM- 
ness,  constitutes  relationship.—  The 
signification  ofslrjKfiffer  is,  in  ver.  11, 
excluded  by  the  qualification  r-iVto 
Ta»  "begotten  of  thy  father^  (lit. 
"the  offlipring  of  thy  father";  comp. 
Oen.  XLYUL  6;  the  words  cannot 


mean  "reared  up  by  thy  father"  nVrsv 
"paK,  as  they  were  understood  by 
some  interpreters,  see  Ehn  Ezra  in 
loc).  —  Kor  can  step-sister  be  in- 
tended, in  ver.  9,  by  the  words  tK 
f*in  n-i^'ns  (so  St.  Augustine  a.  o.)f 
since  she  is  neither  of  the  same  father 
nor  of  the  same  mother  with  her 
step-brother  (comp.  ili^iiflm.  Quaest. 
LIX  in  Levit.;  Miehaci.  Mos.  B. 
§§  114,  115).  The  words  ik  rra  rr?9*m 
yv^  rrfyaa  are  translated  by  Onkelos, 
*'one  who  is  bom  of  thy  father  with 
another  wife,  or  of  thy  mother  with 
another  husband";  which  is  no  doubt 
the  correct  meaning  of  the  terms. 
Targum  Jonathan  seems  to  go  too 
far  in  including  hoth  the  half-sister 
and  the  full  sister,  "one  that  thy 
father  begets  with  another  wife  or 
with  thy  mothir,  or  one  that  thy 
mother  brings  forth  with  thy  father 
or  with  another  husband"  (and  so 
RosenmWer  a.o.);  while  Ebn  Ezra 
explains,  without  probability,  "one 
who  is  bom  by  parents  married  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes  of  Israel,  after 
betrothal  and  marriage  rites,  and  one 
who  is  bom  in  a  marriage  concluded 
contrary  to  established  customs". 
—  rnVb  is  prop.  6«rM,  then  the  con- 
crete offspring^  ehiid\  or  if  taken  in 
its  original  and  verbal  force,  it  stands 
for  the  Hophal  t''^^  though  it  is  by 
no  means  necessaiy  to  adopt  this 
reading  (as  some  propose;  comp.  also 
Emaid,  Lehrbuch,  p.  S97) ;  the  render- 
ing ofRoeenm.  "nun  mdia  prole,  quae 
apatre  tuo  desoenderit,  congredia- 
ris",  is  too  wide,  for  nVu  is  evidently 
meant  to  explain  the  preceding  ra. 

IS-'l^.  Not  only  does  the  He- 
brew law  forbid  the  alliance  with 
the  fsther's  and  mother's  sister,  or 
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uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother's  sister;  for  she 
is  thy  mother's  near  kinswoman.  —  14.  Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  father's  brother,  thou  shalt 
not  approach  to  his  wife;  she  is  thy  aunt  15.  Thou 
shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy  daughter-in-law ; 
she  is  thy  son's  wife,  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  naked- 
ness.    16.  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 


the  real  aunt,  bat  also  with  the  an- 
cle's wife,  who  is  properly  no  blood- 
relation  of  her  nephew,  bat  becomes 
his  near  kinsman  by  her  becoming 
one  with  his  ande;  in  the  former 
case,  the  law  threatens  that  the  of- 
fenders ''shaU  bear  their  iniqoity" 
(XX.  19),  which  probably  implies 
punishment,  and  even  death,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  worldly  tribanals, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  that  they  shall 
remain  "childless"  (u'^i".q;)  to  the  end 
of  their  lives  (XX.  20),  which  hea- 
venly visitation  proves  that  their 
conduct  was  deemed  a  moral  offence 
against  the  Divine  order  of  things : 
so  consistently  was  the  chief  prin* 
ciple  which  onderlies  aU  these  sta* 
tates  carried  oat.  Is  it,  then,  probable 
that  the  aathor  should  have  meant 
to  legalise  the  marriage  between 
ancle  and  niece,  who  stand  in  the 
same  near  relation  of  oonsangainity 
as  the  nephew  and  his  real  aantt 
(see  n^a  p.  359). 

IS*  The  eases  of  oonsangainity 
being  completed,  those  of  affinity 
foUow.  Marriage  with  a  danghter- 
in-law  is  described  as  detestable 
*'poUation*'  (s^  meriting  death, 
since  according  to  the  strictest 
levitical  view,  it  is  almost  like  mar- 
riage with  a  daughter  (oomp.  XX. 
12).  It  was  by  many  other  nations 
regarded  with  similar  abhorrence 
(comp.  Manm  XL  171;  Kcran  lY.  27). 

in.  In  this  and  another  passage 
of  Leviticus,  the  marriage  with  a 
deceased  brother's  wilis  is  forbidden 


as  incestaoas  ^'defilement*'  (nna),  and 
menaced  with  the  carse  of  childless- 
ness (XX.  21),  whereas  in  Deatero- 
nomy,  it  is  in  certain  cases  eigoined 
as  a  moral  and  civil  duty  (comp.  XX. 
21 ;  Beat  XXY.  5—10;  Targ.  Jon.  in 
loc):  we  have  above  attempted,  if 
not  to  reconcile,  at  least  historically 
to  account  for,  this  contradiction 
(see  pp.  S61 — 863).  Such  an  alliance 
was  abominated  by  the  first  Christian 
teachers  (comp.  Matth.  XIY.  3,  4); 
the  Council  of  Nicaea  decreed  that 
a  woman  who  married  successively 
two  brothers  should  be  excommuni- 
cated untU  her  death ;  and  Protestant 
legislations  punished  the  same  of- 
fence with  public  disgrace  and  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country  (Corpus 
Juris  Saxonici,  Dresd.  1673,  p.  124; 
Riehter^  Evangelische  Kirchenord- 
nuDgen,  L  p.  123).  Never  during  the 
first  fourteen  centuries  were  dispen- 
sations granted  for  such  alliances; 
the  Pope  Martin  y  (1417—1431)  was 
the  first  who  ventured  to  break 
through  the  old  barriers;  the  third 
dispensation  given  was  that  fatal 
one  which  Pope  JuUus  II  accorded 
to  king  Henry  Yin  for  marrying  Ca- 
tharine of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his 
elder  brother  Arthur;  and  from  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
such  marriages  were  frequently  per- 
mitted(comp.  if.  Knopp,  Katholisches 
Eherecht,  L  850).  The  Boman  law 
did  not  expressly  fbrbid  them,  but 
the  early  Romans  regarded  them  as 
indecorous. 
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brother's  wife;  it  is  thy  brother's  nakedness.  — 17.  Thou 
shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and  her 
daughter,  nor  shalt  thou  take  her  son's  daughter  or  her 
daughter's  daughter,  to  uncover  her  nakedness;  /or  they 
are  her  near  kinswomen;    it  is  wickedness.     18.  And 


IV*  A  man  was  not  to  marry  ''a 
woman  and  her  daogbter^;  for  if 
both  were  his  wives  at  the  same 
time,  or  if  he  took  the  mother  after 
the  death  of  her  daoghter,  he  would 
marry  his  mother-in-htw,  which  was 
considered  an  execrable  offence  (see 
iupra  on  ver.  6);  and  if  he  took  the 
daughter  after  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, he  woold  marry  his  step- 
daughter, and  this  marriage  was 
considered  ahnott  as  a  marriage  with 
his  own  daughter,  since  he  and  his 
former  wife  were  virtually  one ;  it 
was  denounced  ai  ''wickedness'*  (rnry), 
and  punished  with  death  by  fire 
(XX.  14).  For  similar  reasons  the 
aUiance  with  the  wife's  grand- 
daughter was  objectionable,  for,  as 
a  rule,  the  matrimonial  laws  were 
fully  applicable  in  the  ascending  and 
descending  line. 

19*  We  have  before  expressed 
our  opinion  on  the  much  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  marriage  with  the  wife's 
sister  (mpru  p.  363) :  by  the  wording 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  a  man  is  permit- 
ted to  marry  his  deeeased'wKe^B  sister, 
but  not  to  have  two  sisters  for  wives 
at  the  same  time,or  one  after  the  other 
while  both  are  living — this  is  the 
logical  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  qualifying  addition  "in  her  life* 
iune**  (7*^2^);  and  yet  by  the  spirit 
of  the  levitical  law,  the  former  aUi- 
ance  also  is  like  an  alliance  with  a 
sister,  and  therefore  no  less  objec- 
tionable. Such  scruples  were  in- 
deed unknown  to  the>Hebrews  of 
earlier  times,  since  even  in  Genesis 
Jacob  is  represented  as  the  husband 
of  the  sisters  Bachel  and  Leah;  but 


they  followed  with  necessity  firom 
the  severe  theory  of  marriage  gra- 
dually worked  out  and  adopted.  Philo, 
in  the  oldest  explanation  of  our  law 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  observes 
that  it  is  impious  (o6)^  Sotov)  for  one 
sister  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  other, 
and  to  make  the  misfortune  of  the 
latter  a  stepping-stone  of  her  own 
happiness;  thus  bitter  jealousies 
and  implacable  enmities  must  be 
engendered;  and  it  would  be  as  if 
the  different  members  of  the  body, 
abandoning  their  natural  harmony 
and  fellowship,  were  to  quarrel  with 
one  another,  thus  inevitably  causing 
incurable  diseases  and  endless  mis- 
chief (Phiio,  Specc  Legg.  m.  5).  In 
this  sense  the  prohibition  has  com- 
monly been  understood,  and  if  the 
words  of  our  verse  alone  are  weighed, 
it  can  hardly  be  understood  other- 
wise: and  yet  the  matrimonial  laws, 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  not  prompted 
by  considerations  of  mere  expediency, 
such  as  the  prevention  of  unsisterly 
rivalry,  since  their  main  object  was 
to  warn  against  alliances  between 
near  relations  (ver.  6)«  From  whatever 
side  we  weigh  the  question,  we  can- 
not help  being  struck  by  the  incon- 
gruity of  a  code  which  permits  a 
woman  to  marry,  at  least  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  her  sister's  husband, 
but  expressly  forbids  a  man  to  marry 
his  brother's  wife.  If  the  wife  dies, 
her  husband  does  not  cease  to  be  the 
brother  of  that  wife's  sister;  yet 
practical  life  seemed  to  demand  some 
relief  fkom  the  rigour  of  abstract 
logic,  and  the  prohibition  was  limited 
to  the  lifetime  of  both  sisters,    ft 
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thoa  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  cause  en- 


hA8  been  oontended  that  this  was  a 
conoession  analogoni  to  the  levirat 
and  the  permittion  of  divoroe;  but 
the  oases  are  pot  quite  parallel :  the 
levitioal  legislators  are  entirely 
silent  with  regard  to  the  levirat  and 
dlyoroe;  for  in  their  own  time  the 
former  was  nnnecessary,  and  the 
latter  was  strongly  opposed  by  con- 
temporaries, sndi  as  Malachi  (see  p. 
378);  a  direct  repeal  of  the  two  sta- 
tutes, known  to  the  people  as  a  part 
of  Denteronomy  or  "the  Book  of  the 
Law",  was  unfeasible ;  and  silence  on 
these  snljects  was  sufficiently  signi- 
ficant. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  these 
remarks  are  merely  designed  to  eluci- 
date the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  command,  without  attempting 
to  decide  upon  its  value  or  its  binding 
force;  the  latter  points  must  be 
left  to  individual  judgment  and  feel- 
ing, which  in  no  other  sphere  claim 
greater  respect  and  freedom.  The  pre- 
vailing laws  of  matrimony  may  pos- 
sibly,  in  the  course  of  time,  call  for 
revision;  and  progress  and  liberty 
of  action  should  not  be  checked  by 
a  misconception  of  Biblical  autho- 
rity. The  very  verse  under  con- 
sideration affords  the  strongest 
proof  that  the  ordinances  of  the 
levitical  oode  are  not  final  and  un- 
alterable; for  this  verse  involves  the 
sanction  of  polygamy,  which,  not 
even  abrogated  by  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  is  now  regarded  by  western 
Jews  and  Christians  not  merely  as 
inexpedient,  but  as  immoral. 

It  is  well  known  that  ftom  com- 
paratively early  times,  many  chiefi 
of  the  Christian  Church  indeed  trans- 
lated the  words  of  our  verse  literally, 
yet  weighing  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  mar- 
riage with  the  deceased  wife's  sister . 


By  the  Apostolic  Canons  (about  300) 
persons  contracting  such  an  alliance 
were  for  ever  incapacitated  for  cleri- 
cal functions.  The  Council  of  nii- 
beris  (about  305)  excluded  them  from 
holy  communion  for  five  years;  8t. 
Basil  (375)  imposed  upon  them  for 
seven  years  the  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties fixed  for  adulteiy;  his  celebrated 
letter  on  the^subject  proves  that,  in 
the  Church  ''a  custom  equivalent  to 
a  law,  andhanded  down  by  holy  men" 
had  been  established  against  such 
marriages ;  it  was  in  his  time  pro- 
bably that  the  Septuagint  (in  Deut. 
XXYIL  23)  received  the  interpolation 
found  in  the  Vatican  copy  of  that 
version,  ''(3ursed  be  he  who  lies  with 
his  wife's  sister"  (imxardpaxoi  h 
xot|i<fc|iCvoc  (icxd  dScX^fJc  t^C  juvat- 
xdc  a^ToG);  and  similar  views  were 
enforced  by  the  emperors  Constantius 
and  Theododns,  Honorius,  Theodo- 
sius  n,  and  Justinian,  and  by  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Church:  the  only  notable  exception 
is  Diodorus,  bishop  of  Tarsus;  but 
he  was  indignantly  opposed  by  his 
contemporaiy  St.  Basil,  who  declared 
that  such  marriages  are  indeed  per- 
mitted to  the  Jews  because  they  are 
under  the  Law  and  all  its  ceremonial 
enactments,  but  not  to  the  free 
Christians,  and  asked  how  the  off- 
spring of  the  two  sisters  would  be 
related  to  each  other,  whether  they 
should  be  called  cousins  or  brothers, 
since  by  a  deplorable*'confu8ion''(o67« 
^vetc)  they  could  claim  both  names. 
In  England,  those  marriages  were 
forbidden  in  1603  by  the  Convocation 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  a 
Canon  which  has  never  been  formally 
ratified  by  Parliament.  Dispensa- 
tions were,  however,  readily  granted 
in  the  Soman  Church;  and  since  the 
last  century  many  Protestant  theo- 
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mity,   to  uncover  her  nakedness,   beside  her,    in  her 
life  dime. 


lo^ans  and  juritU,  and  among  the 
first  those  of  the  pietistic  schools,  as 
Philip  Jacoh  Spener,  declared  mar- 
riage with  the  deceased  wife's  sister 
nnobjectionahle^ince  the  prohibition 
is  not  oneqaivocally  enjoined  in  the 
Bible.  It  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
Karaites ;  but  among  the  bulk  of  the 
Jews  it  has  at  all  times  not  only  been 
tolerated  bat  encooraged  (comp. 
if  if Jhi.YeTam.  IV.  13,  vnn  7vm  "rs* 
'y.  iiii'uju;  comp.  IIL  7, 9 ;  X.  4 ;  Mai- 
num.  HUch.  Issor.  Blah  n.  7,  9). 

PxiLOLOOiCAL  BzMAUCt. — From  the 
sixteenth  centory  down  to  onr  time 
many  interpreters  have  supposed  that 
this  verse  enforces  the  prohibition  of 
polygamy,  and  have  rendered  the 
words  rrsr  ife  gr-'na-ln  r^ir,  **  Thou 
shalt  not  take  one  wife  to  another". 
This  translation  was  first  proposed 
by  Jonios  and  Tremellios  in  1576, 
and  it  is  also  given  in  the  margin  of 
the  Aothorised  English  version.  Bot 
pcrfygamy  was  not,  and  coold  not  be, 
interdicted  in  the  Pentateuch,  which 
often  refers  to  it  as  to  an  estaUished 
and  lawful  institution  (see  sufra  p. 
373>.  The  words  rrrTm  Wi  rss,  like 
the  corresponding  masculines,  are 
indeed  occasionaUy  *'one  t**  or  with 
aauilier''  (£juid.  XX  VL  3,  6,  «,  17; 
£zek.  I.  9,  23 ;  IIL  13X  but  in  aU 
such  passages  they  have  r«ctprucal 
or  distributive  force,  a  plural  noun 
with  a  plural  verb  invariably  pr»- 


(f.i. 
*  tlietr   wings   were    straight 
toward  tbe   other**,    £sck.  L  23^ 


m 


repeatedly  in  its 
of  sister  (vetm.  9, 


translates  the  same  words  in  Exodus 
vm  Kf  Km  or  rr,  fep'^  -n,  evidently 
taking  those  words  in  our  passage 
literally,  but  in  Exodus  figuratively 
(comp.  also  Targ.  Jon.  in  Ezek.  L  23 
and  m.  13) ;  Sept.  7 vvatxa  i^  dltl- 
Y^  o^xfjc;  and  so  Syr.,  ItaL,  Vulg. 
(sororem  uxoris  tuae),Theodor.,  etc, 
etc;  PhiloLc^^odocXfoi;  and  St. 
Augustine  already  (Quaest.  LXUI. 
in  Lev.)  distinctly  observes,  ''Hie  non 
prohibuit  superducere,  quod  lieebat 
antiquis  propter  abundantiam  pro- 
pagationis**.  Indeed  symmetry  and 
completeness  seem  to  require  that 
the  list  should  include  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  the  wife*s  sister 
(see  supra  on  ver.  7).— In  1  Sam.  L 
6  the  word  rrrs  is  plainly  used  fur 
rival  wife ;  it  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  -ro^  in  our  verse  means  ''to  be 
hostile**,  that  is,  to  cause  jealousy  or 


11—13), 

be    ■■dcrt<iod 


diftrreally.     Onk. 

be 


enmity  (comp.  Arab.  ^  III  to   be 

jealous,  rv  to  take  a  second  wife); 
and  not  "  to  bind  or  tie  together^ 
(comp.  ExamL  XIL  34;  1  8am.  XXV. 
29 ;  IsaL  VUI.  1«;  eU.).  OnkeL  and 
Jonath.  have  r^  a^^aV  "t/)  alfliet  her^; 
Bashi  -n  r-x  n  ra  r-x5^  r-x  75% 
similariy  Bashb.  and  others  (XicoL 
de  Lyra  ''ad  anxiandum**,  Pagninas 
and  Leo  de  Juda  "ad  liif  ss€Ddiiiii**_ 
Luther  "^r  xuwider^,  Vatablus  '^t 
aflliga«  earn**,  Cranmer  **io  vex  brr^, 
Luke  Osiaader  "ad  affligendum", 
Clericns  ''at  dokfreai  hnic  crvea'T' 
TheSepChas^vxiCT/ev  (a  rival^Zottz 
alsXebeiibiUileria;  enaq>.8ir.XXVL 
•  ;  XXXVIL  IIX  mad  ItaL  in  xehns; 
and  so  Hcsycfa.,  Scb.  Monster  (m 
aeiiialilMiiMia  sive  tribolatifjacai)^ 
Seb.  Sclmidt  (ad  a<nBolaadam|,  La 
Maastre  de  Sacy  and  iliilnifi  (pMur 
la  rendre  aarivaleXI^the(ad 
latiofiqi 
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19.  And  thoa  shalt  not  approach  to  a  woman  to 
uncover  her  nakedness  daring  the  ancleanness  of  her 
monthly  impurity.  20.  And  thou  shalt  not  lie  carnally 
with  thy  neighbour's  wife,  to  defile  thyself  with  her.  — 


(dan  sie  ihr  Eifersncht  vemr- 
■ache),  De  Wette  (znr  Erregtiiig 
der  Eifersncht),  Gesenios  (ita  at 
selotjpae  flant,  una  alterins  ae- 
mnla  sit);  but  Vnlg.  in  pellicatam 
iUins  (i.  e.  nt  tit  pellex  sororis).  The 
qnarrels  of  dwrrahM  or  feUow- wives 
are  proverbial  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where (comp.  Lame  Mod.  Eg.  L  240). 
— TV?  is  «*besideher",not**nponher»*, 
as  the  Bishops'  Bible  and  others 
render;  for  the  phrase  Tff^  7^2  is 
complete  in  itself,  without  requiring 
the  complement  of  rr^  or  "p^Vy.— The 
word  n-yi^  has  indeed  a  rather  ano- 
malous position  at  the  end  of  the 
verse  (comp.  Gramm.  n.  §  lzzzv.  5), 
for  it  evidently  relates  to  the  first 
part  of  the  injunction  —  'Hhou  shalt 
not  take  a  woman  besides  her  sister 
. . .  in  her  life-time**;  some,  however, 
as  Calvin  and  Patrick,  anxious  to 
proscribe  the  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  unconditionally, 
connect  rrrra  with  the  nearer  verb 
*rf3b\  but  this  would  yield  the  very 
feeble  sense  —  "thou  shalt  not  take 
a  woman  besides  her  sister,  to  vex 
her  ...  in  her  life-time".  Others 
again,  as  Dr.  Pusey,  refer  the  suffix 
in  yyi^  not  to  nr^rw,  but  to  ttdk,  that 
is,  the  second  sister,  and  translate  — 
'Hhou  thalt  not  take  a  woman  besides 
her  sister ...  as  long  as  she  (the 
former)  lives",  so  that  the  verse  would 
simply  contain  an  emphatic  com- 
mand iirser  to  marry  a  second  sister 
(comp.  Ps.  Cnr.  83,  r?T\  nvrV  rrrwn, 
**!  win  sing  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  I 
live",  that  is,  always;  LXm.  5; 
CXLYI.  S):  but  so  poetical  an  ex- 
pression would  not  harmonise  with 
the  simple  style  of  these  legal  enact* 
ments;  and  the  word  was  never  so 


understood  by  those  to  whom  Hebrew 
was  a  living  or  a  familiar  tongue. 

10*  The  matrimonial  laws  are 
followed  by  a  few  ordinances  con- 
cerning sexual  intercourse  which 
throw  a  strange  light  upon  the  moral 
condition  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  promulgated. 

Our  verse  simply  forbids  connec- 
tion with  a  menstruating  woman, 
without  alluding  either  to  the  ritual 
consequences  or  the  punishment  of 
such  intercourse;  this  omission  is 
supplied  in  two  other  laws,  the 
one  ei^oining  that  the  man  shall  be 
unclean  for  seven  days,  the  other, 
that  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
shall  suffer  death  (XY.  24;  XX.  18): 
whether  these  commands  imply  a 
contradiction  or  not,  and  if  they  do, 
how  it  maybe  historically  explained, 
has  been  pointed  out  before  (p.  264 ; 
see  also  p.  262 ;  comp.  Mann  XI. 
174). 

SO*  Kor  does  the  author  mention, 
with  respect  to  adultety,  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  which  among  the 
Hebrews  as  among  other  Eastern 
nations,  was  inexorably  inflicted 
upon  both  criminals,  but  he  intimates 
the  heinousness  of  the  offence  by 
branding  it  as  a  "defilement" 
(n^rtK?^).  The  laws  of  #/ir;»nnii  and 
aduiierium  were  fixed  among  the 
Hebrews  on  intelligible  and  ju^cious 
principles  contrasting  favourably 
with  the  doubtftil  and  wavering  prac- 
tice of  other  Eastern  nations.  A  be- 
trothed woman  was  regarded  as  if 
she  were  married  (see,  in  general, 
Oonmi.  on  Exod.  pp.  422-^25 ;  comp. 
also  Maim.  Mor.  Kev.  in.  8;  Lantj 
Mod.  Egypt,  I.  147, 148;  II.  129  tqq.). 

Pkiloloqical     Bbxakks.  —  The 
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21.  And  thou  shalt  not  give  any  of  thy  seed  to  let  km 
pass  to  Molech,  and  thou  shalt  not  profane  the  name 


words  jy}i  sp^^  *|^ri  k^  are  literally, 
"thoQ  flbftlt  not  give  thy  dischar^ 
as  regards  semen",  i.  e.,  thy  discharge 
of  semen  (Sept.  xoItt^v  oi:lp|jLaT6c 
oou),  or  thon  shalt  have  no  sexual 
intercourse;  for  f^^  is*  like  tt^s^' 
(XY.  16,  etc),  efftision  (see  p.  258), 
and  is,  like  it,  used  with  or  without 
9^  (comp.  ver.  23;  XX.  15;  Num.y. 
20).  The  Vulg.  renders  the  whole 
verse  fireely,  cum  uzore  proximi  tui 
non  coihis,  nee  seminis  oommistione 
maculaheris.— ra  mrs^Vlit/o  heeome 
unclean  by  her^  that  is,  to  commit 
with  her  an  act  of  defilement.  On 
the  infin.  t^;^  with  n,  in  the  manner 
of  a  nomen  verbaU,  see  Gramm.  § 
XXXIX.  1. 

SI*  The  denunciation  of  the 
atrocious  worship  of  Moloch,  though 
interrupting  the  tenour  of  these  laws, 
harmonises  well  with  the  spirit  of 
our  chapter ;  it  is  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, and  points  atonce  to  Ood  the 
Holy  one,  and  to  God  the  Judge,  who 
iff  sure  to  punish  the  heathen  practice 
with  personal  and  national  calami- 
ty. Children  were  by  the  Hebrews 
burnt  to  Moloch  at  all  periods,  down 
to  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
and  later;  and  therefore,  the  public 
teacliers  who  legislated  for  the  new 
commonwealth  organised  after  the 
Babylonian  exile,  still  found  itneces* 
sary  to  forbid  and  to  inveigh  against 
that  iniquity.  A  subsequent  part  of 
this  section  is  even  more  explicit, 
and  ordains :  "Anyone  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  of  the  strangers  that 
sojourn  in  Israel,,  that  gives  of  bis 
seed  to  Moloch,  shaU  surely  be  put 
to  death ;  the  peopleof  the  land  shaU 
stone  him  with  stones;  and  I  wiU 
set  My  face  against  that  man,  and 
will  cut  him  off  fh>m  among  his 
people;  because  he  has  given  of  his 


seed  to  Moloch,  to  defile  My  Sanctu- 
ary, and  to  profane  My  holy  name" 
(XX.  2,  3).  We  have  discussed  this 
subject,  and  human  sacrifices  gene- 
raUy,  in  a  former  volume,  to  which 
we  refer  the  reader  ((^mm.  on  Lev. 
L  365—367,  381—396, 401, 402).  To 
the  opinions  there  reviewed,  we  may 
add  the  recent  suggestion,  that  **  in 
the  time  of  Moses"  the  rites  of  Moloch 
"belonged  to  the  region  rather  of 
magic  than  of  definite  idolatrous 
worship,  and  that  it  may  have  been 
practised  as  a  lustral  charm,  or  fire- 
baptism,  for  the  children  of  incest 
and  adultery**  (Cook's  Holy  Bible  on 
Lev.  XX.  2 — 5).  The  only  argument 
advanced  in  support  of  this  view  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  service  of  Moloch  is,  in  this 
and  in  a  later  chapter  (the  20^^),  in- 
troduced together  with  laws  of  incest 
and  magic;  but  such  an  inference 
can  hardly  be  drawn  from  discon- 
nected ordinances;  and  a  lustral 
charm  cannot  fitly  be  called  "giving 
one's  seed  to  Moloch**. 

Philological  Bemares.  —  "If  ma* 
trimony  is  not  held  sacred,  it  easily 
happens  that  children  are  sacrificed"; 
in  this  manner  Jewish  commentators 
endeavour  to  establish  a  connection 
between  this  and  the  preceding  verse; 
similarly  Baumgarten  (Comment,  p. 
205),  a.  o.,  and  Salomon  observes: 
"This  verse  forbids,  as  it  were, spirit- 
ual adultery,  revolt  and  faithlessness 
against  God'*  (comp.  XVIL  7).— The 
term  t^VsV  "i's^n^  is  elliptical,  and 
means  to  make  the  boy  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  figure  of  Molochy 
and  then  to  let  him  faU  into  the  fire 
within  that  statue,  for  the  "passing 
through**  the  idol*s  arms  was  the 
proper  act  of  dedication  (Vulg.  aptly, 
Qt  oonsecretur;  see  Comm.  on  Lev. 
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of  thy  God:  I  am  the  Lord.  —  22.  Thou  shalt  not  lie  with 
a  man  as  with  a  woman;  it  is  abomination.  23.  And 
thoa  shalt  not  lie  carnally  with  any  beast  to  defile  thy- 


I.  p.  881  note  19).  It  is  anneceuaiy 
and  unwarranted  to  consider  vayn^ 
in  this  and  analogous  passages  as  a 
later  and  intentional  corruption  in- 
stead of  T9an^  io  bum  (comp.  2  Ki. 
XYL  3,  and  2  Chron.  XXYIH.  3),  as 
the  term  "v^a^n  is  quite  appropriate 
if  understood  in  the  sense  indicated 
(comp.  Geiger,  Ursohr.  pp.  303—305; 
JCLd.  Zeitachr.  lY.  55).  Some  ancient 
translators,  anxious  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  veil,  the  abominable  offence 
of  child-murder  in  honour  of  Moloch, 
either  read  -psth^  "to  serve"  or  to 
worship,  instead  of  "rajn^  (so  the 
Samaritan  and  the  Septuag.  xal  died 
xo5  oiclp|MiT6c90uo6  Sfboctc  XttTpcOeiv 
ap^ovrt),  or  they  understand  ^syn 
in  the  sense  of  ^^,  "to  Aructify,  to 
cause  to  be  with  child'*  (comp.  Job 
XXI.  10),  so  that  the  sense  would  be, 
"thou  thaltnot  give  thy  seed  to  beget 
children  for  idolatry'*,  tliat  is,  thou 
shalt  not  intermarry  with  the  heathen 
(so  the  Targ.  Jonath.  y^r  k^  yn  pi 
nrrVs^  vrssnh  p:«r  rs  ts^  rj^g*gsra 
n-mit,  the  Syriac  ii^*«r  «5  ym  pi 
KT-^a  inasta^),  and  the  same  is  the 
meaning  of  an  old  explanation  of  our 
passage  quoted  *but  rejected  in  the 
Hishnah  (MegiU.  lY.  9),  "thou  shalt 
not  give  any  of  thy  seed  to  beget  a 
child  for  Aramaism"  (iirr««^Ksins9icbX 
the  latter  term  being  conmionly  used 
to  denote  idolatry  in  general  (comp. 
Si/tkre,  III.171,  p.l07*ed.Friedmann, 
'r  r^arm  Vrsr).  The  "profanation" 
of  God  caused  by  the  worship  of  Mo- 
loch, is  self-evident;  and  we  need  not 
search  for  recondite  explanations, 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  arti- 
ficial; f.L  "Idolatrous  nations  will  say, 
the  Israelites,  wellaware  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  their  own  God,  sacrifice  to 
Him  animals,  but  to  another  deity 


their  own  sons"  (Luzzatto).  Michaelis 
(SuppL  p.  774)  unnecessarily  takes 
V»}  in  the  sense  of  ^*  renouncing  or 
deserting" ;  and  others,  not  more  hap- 
pily, suppose  that  it  involves  "  some 
particular  form  of  profane  swearing", 
with  which  the  service  of  Moloch  is 
asserted  to  have  been  associated 
(Cook's  Holy  Bible  on  Lev.  X^.  2—5). 
99^  98*  The  code  concludes 
with  two  ordinances  which,  even 
more  than  any  of  the  preceding  com- 
mands, disclose  the  abyss  of  de- 
pravity into  which  the  Hebrews  had 
sunk,  or  were  apt  to  sink.  The  two 
unnatural  crimes  emphatically  stig- 
matised as  an  "abomination"  (nar'n) 
and  "a  pollution"  (*^«r),  prevailed  in 
the  ancient  world  to  an  incredible 
extent;  the  first  flourished  among 
the  Canaanites  and  the  Hebrews 
(Gen.  XXX.  5;  Judg.  XIX.  22;  1  KL 
XIY.  24),  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  (Bom.  I.  27;  1  Cor.  YL  9), 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs, 
the  Hindoos  and  Parsees  (Manu  XI. 
175;  Fendid.YllL  88—106),  but  was, 
in  nearly  all  instances,  not  only  ab- 
horred by  the  legislators,  but  severely 
punished,  as  a  rule  with  the  death 
of  both  delinquenU  (XX.  13;  Deut. 
XXin.  18,  19;  Fendid.  1.  c;  Euseb. 
Praep.  £v.  YI.  10;  etc.);  and  the 
teoond  enormity  seems  to  have  been 
so  deeply  rooted  among  the  Hebrews 
that  it  is  hardly  passed  over  in  any 
collection  of  laws;  it  is  denounced 
in  the  old  *'Book  of  the  Covenant'*; 
it  is  execrated  inDeuteronomy  which 
reflects  the  reforming  zeal  of  the 
latest  kings  of  Judah;  and  it  is  con- 
demned with  vehement  emphasis  in 
the  still  later  levitical  ordinances 
(Exod.  XXII.  18;  Deut.  XXYIL  21 ; 
Lev.  XX.  15, 16);  both  the  perpetra- 
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self  therewith;    nor  shall  any   woman    stand  before  a 
beast  to  have  connection  with  it:  it  t^  pollution. 


tor  and  the  instnunent  of  hia  crime 
were  inexorably  to  be  removed  by 
death. 

Philolooical  Bexarks.  —  Sodomy, 
the  Yendidad  observes,  is  always 
practised  on  the  instigation  of  the 
devs,  who  are  especially  addicted  to 
it,  and  in  this  manner  multiply  their 
own  accursed  race  (Kieuker,  Zend 
Av.  IL  342 ;  Spiegel,  Avesta,  L  146). 
Solon  enacted  a  series  of  laws  for 
the  protection  of  boys ;  he  fixed  the 
age  of  the  masters,  the  school  hours, 
and  the  rules  for  the  admission  of 
strangers;  he  ordained  that  a  child 
who  had  been  hired  out  by  his  father, 
was  not  bound  to  support  him  in  his 
old  age,  though  he  must  bury  him, 
and  observe  the  usual  rites  of  mourn- 
ing; and  he  ordained  that  a  man 
who  ill  -  treated  a  free-bom  boy 
(iXe6depov  r.oXli)  should  instantly 
be  put  to  death,  or  be  heavily  fined, 
and  on^o  account  whatever  was  he  at 
any  time  allowed  to  fill  a  higher  ma- 
gistracy or  a  priestly  ofiice,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  to  be  judge,  ad- 
vocate, or  witness,  "since  he  could  not 
speak  with  a  pure  body'*;  nor  was 
he  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
public  sacrifices,  or  to  appear  within 
the  cousecrated  boundaries  of  popu- 
lar assemblies :  if  he  disregarded  any 
of  these  injunctions,  he  was  to  suffer 
capital  punishment.  To  avoid  dan- 
gerous examples,  slaves  were  to  be 
subjected  to  precisely  the  same  regu- 
lations as  free  citizens  {Aeiehin,  Adv. 
Timarch.  §§  9— 21,  ed.  Becker;  comp. 
also  Piutareh,  Institt.  Lacon.  c.  7,  6 

aii(a\kOQ  lia  p(o*j  '^v).  No  less  severe 
was  the  Boman  law;  any  person 
who  difigraced  a  boy  against  his 
will  was  put  to  death;  and  anyone 
who  readily  consented  was  fined  in 


half  his  property,  and  at  his  death 
forfeited  half  of  the  remainder  to 
the  state  (comp.  ffutehke,  Jurispmd. 
Antejustin.  p.  547). —  As  to  coition 
with  beasts,  the  testimonies  of  both 
ancient  and  modem  writers  are  abun- 
dant; and  as  they  refer  chiefly, though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  to  Egypt, 
where  the  atrocious  vice  was  palliated 
and  encouraged  by  superstition,  we 
may  understand  the  necessity  of  cau- 
tioning the  Hebrews  again  and  agaiui 
especially  as  these  also,  like  other 
ancient  nations,  long  adhered  to  the 
worship   of  ''goat-deities"  (o^T»i?, 
XYIL7);  com^,  supra  p.  345;  Pindar, 
Fragm.  HI.  122,  ed.  Heyne  (MivSTjTa 
iiapd  xpT^|jLv^v  daXdooa;,  f  o}^aTov  Nc(- 
Xou  xlpac,a{-]ft^dTai68t  xpd^oi  ^'j^axiX 
|i(o70vTat);  Aelian,  Nat.  An.  YIL  19 
(dx6Xaota  li  xuvoxl^aXoC  tc  xal  xpd- 
foi,  xal  |jlIvtoi  xal   oiJuXeiv  yuvouEC 
^aoiv  aOTO'JC  . . .  xal  x'jvecSi  fuvatSlv 
ifftToX|jLav  iXi•/%T^9ay,     Kfl(|l    (jilvxot 
xal  xptOiJvat  X^Y^'^^^  T'^^  ^^  "^5  'PcGji.T(j 
|jLOi)rc(ac   uno    toG   ji^ijiavToc,   xal   o 
(A.ot)roc  iv  t{  6(x^  x'ji»\  ctvat  iXIfcxo. 
iixo'joa  hi  xuvoxe9dXo*Jc  xal  icap8£- 
voic  ii:t(Aavi^vat  xal  |jl£vtoi  xal  ^tdoao- 
9at);  /Vii/.Gryll.c.5;  5oaiiiiif,  Voyage, 
III.  297  (C*est  sur  les  rives  fangeuses 
du  Nil  que  les  crocodiles  deposent 
leurs  oeufs ;  c*est  la  aussi  qu'ils  s*ac- 
couplent.    La  femelle,  qui  dans  Tac- 
couplement  est  renvers^  sur  le  dos, 
a  beaucoup  de  peine  a  se  relever. 
Croira-t-on  que  dans  la  haute  Egypte 
il  se  trouve  des  hommes  qui  • .  • 
profitent  de  cette  position  forc^e  de 
la  femelle  du  crocodile,  mettent  au 
fnite  le  male,  et  le  remplacent  dans 
de  monstmenx  ^bats  t**) ;  Mann  XI. 
174  ("whosoever  wastes  that  which 
might  have  produced  a  human  being, 
upon  irrational  beasts,  must  perform 
the  penance  of  tantapana;  for  a  dis- 
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24.  Do  not  defile  yourselves  with  any  of  these 
things  \  for  by  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I 
cast  out  before  you.  25.  And  the  land  was  defiled,  and 
I  visited  its  iniquity  upon  it,  and  the  land  vomited  out 
its  inhabitants.  26.  You  shall  therefore  keep  My  statutes 
and  My  judgments,  and  you  shall  not  commit  any  of 
these  abominations,  neither  the  native  nor  the  stranger 
that  sojourns  among  you;  27.  For  all  these  abominations 
have  the  men  of  the  land  done  who  were  before  you. 


gracefdl  act  with  a  cow  the  penance 
ought  eTen  to  be  much  severer^ :  the 
tame  code  forbids  several  other  ex- 
cesses not  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  probably  not 
unusual  among  the  lower  and  un- 
educated classes  of  the  Hindoos,  XL 
171,  174);  Yilfnav.  IL  289;  Khorda 
ApesL  XLVI.  21  (Spiegel,  A  vesta,  UL 
p.  217);  Firgii,  Aen.  YL  24  (Hie  cru- 
delis  amor  tauri,  suppostaque  Airto 
PasiphaS  mixtumque  genus  prolesque 
biformis  Minotaurus  inest,  etc.); 
(hid,  Ars  Am.  IL  23, 24  (semibovem- 
que  virum  semivirumque  bovem); 
Her.  X.  101, 102 ;  PAilo,  De  SpecLegg. 
UL  8  (<uc  XuTxav  . .  •  dX^fouc  C<&ouc, 
&9tztf  iv  Kpi^XTQ  ^aol  TO  raXat^v  'Hjv 
yuvaixa  M(voi  xoO  paotXIoc,  C\o^a  Ila- 
cif  dT|V,  Ta6po*j  ipao0ctoav  xtX.). — The 
absolute  case  mm ^sss^  ( ver.  22)  quali- 
fies the  preceding  verb  sstt,  as  riT  rs99 
does  in  XY.  18  (see  p.  260).— :r;s^, 
kindred  withyy(comp,Ps.OXXXrX. 
8),  is  properly  io  cromek  or  io  He 
dawn,  then  io  lie  or  tleep  with  some 
one  (Onk.na  t:VEn3V),and  is  construed 
with  the  accusative,  like  its  synonym 
2:9(ver.22;  Xy.l8;  seep.260);  comp. 


XDL  19;  XX.  16;  Sept  and  Yulg. 
▼eilhig  the  sense  have  ^t^aodf^vai,  nee 
miscebitur  ei;  whUe  £bn  Ezra  a.  o. 
connect  the  term  with  rva-ni  ("ex 
figura  quam  corpora  eorumsic  copu- 
lata  efTormant,  ad  quadratam  non 
nihil  accedente*'.  Gusset,  quoted  by 
Bosenm.  in  loc.).— V^  is  poiiuiiom, 


from.  VVa  in  the  sense  of  staining  or 
blotting ;  Sept.  |jiuoap6v,  and  in  XX. 
12  hflt^-fixaQx ',  Yulg.  scelus;  Bashi 
Rrnr  rmyi  yarr^  ysvh,  and  in  XX.  12 
^:^;  others  simply  con/kf ton  (Bashi, 
rwna  nti  o-tK  ynt  anrw  nV-Va  yroh,  and 
in  XX.  12  «'the  seed  of  the  father  is 
mixed  up  with  that  of  the  son";  Luz- 
zatto,  turpe  mescolanza ;  comp.  also 
Ebn  Ezra  in  loc.),  or  perversion  of  the 
Divine  order  of  things  (Keil,  a.  o.) ; 
LutherOr&uel,andinXX.12  Schande 
(Schandthat). 

S-i — SO*  A  most  impressive 
warning  concludes  this  grgup  of 
laws;  it  evidently  points  back  to 
the  introductory  exhortation,  which 
resembles  it  in  import,  tliough  not 
in  power  (vers.  2 — 5) ;  and  it  applies, 
therefore,  not  merely  to  the  iniquities 
forbidden  immediately  before  (vers. 
19—23),  but  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
whole  chapter,  which  forms  a  little 
code  in  itself:  the  legislator  stamps 
the  neglect  of  the  matrimonial  re- 
strictions as  an  offence  not  less  cul- 
pable and  fatal  than  adultery,  human 
sacrifice,  bestiality,  and  every  other 
execrable  crime ;  and  he  takes  care 
to  enforce:  "Do  not  defile  yourselves 
with  any  of  these  things  (nVn  \iss) ;  for 
by  aU  these  the  nations  are  defiled*'. 
Nothing  would,  therefore,  be  more 
arbitrary  or  more  foreign  to  our 
section,  than  to  make  a  distinction 
in  the  importance  of  the  diff'erent 
laws,  and  to  assume  that,  taken  in 
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and  the  land  was  defiled;  28.  Lest  the  land  yomit  yon 
oat,  when  you  defile  it,  as  it  yomited  out  the  nations 
that  were  before  you.  29.  For  whosoever  shall  commit 
any  of  these  abominations ,  the  souls  that  commit 
them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people.  30.  There- 
fore shall  you  keep  My  ordinance,  that  you  do  not  act 
according  to  any  one  of  these  abominable  statutes,  which 
were  acted  upon  before  you,  and  that  you  do  not  defile 
yourselves  therewith:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 


their  totality,  they  are  meant  to  be 
binding  upon  the  Israelites  only, 
whereas  other  nations  have  merely 
to  observe  a  certain  portion  of  them, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
between  parents  and  children,  and 
between  brothers  and  sisters  (so  f.  i. 
Ebn  Ezra  on  ver.  18;  Michiiel.  Mos. 
B.  §  112;  Eheges.  §§  119—126). 
Though  gradations  are  established 
in  the  penalties  of  the  various  of- 
fences (ch.  XX.),  none  are  made  in 
the  description  of  the  offences  them- 
selves; the  enumeration  is  nniform, 
and  the  same  cautions  and  menaces 
apply  to  all.  The  holy  land  is  the 
special  abode  of  Ood  and  the  place 
of  His  Sanctuai-y;  and  as  it  would 
be  desecrated  by  any  act  of  immora- 
lity committed  within  its  boundaries, 
the  stranger  is  included  in  the  ordi- 
nances like  the  native  Hebrew ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  moral 
and  religious   obligations  of   both 


were,  in  the  course  of  time,  more  and 
more  equalised. 
Philolooical  Kbmabks. — The  verbs 

K^ip::,  "tf^  ®^<^«  iy^^'  25)  bci^®  ^^ 
signification  of  the  past,  not  of  the 
future  or  present  (see  on  vers.  1 — 5; 
£ng.  Vers,  ''and  the  land  is  defiled, 
therefore  I  do  visit",  etc.).  Keil  ob- 
serves, **The  preterites  are  prophetic, 
and  the  diction  is  poetical"(8lmil|trly 
Brentano,  Salomon,  a.  o.);  but  how 
can  either  prophecy  or  poetry  be  ex- 
pected in  a  series  of  penal  laws? 
Comp.  also  Michael.  Orient.  Bibl.  H. 
214. — vtrpr  kVi  (ver.  28)  Vulg.  ne  evo- 
mat,  Targ.  Jon.  ifV^  k^^,  Onk.,  Bashi 
Tfr^r  K^^;  others  less  distinctly,  as 
Sept.  tva  ijifj  npoco}^8(o7Q  (lest  He  be 
wroth). — ^i  is  to  be  taken  collective- 
ly ''the  nations"  or  "the  people ** 
IT^''^'  "'sk  ver.  27;  comp.  XX.  23). — 
h}^  (ver.  27)  instead  of  n|it,  see  Granim. 
§  XX.  1.  —  In  ver.  29  the  subject 
is  emphatically  repeated  ('si  r^cr^). 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SuvMARv.  —  This  section  contains  a  variety  of  moral  and  ceremonial  precepts 
admitting  of  no  systematic  classification,  namely,  after  a  general  exhor- 
tation (ver.  2),  1.  a  command  on  filial  duty  (ver.  S*);  2.  on  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbatlis  (ver.  8^);  3.  against  idolatry  (ver.  4*Xf^i^d  against 
worship  of  images  (ver. 4**);  4.  on  thank-oflerings  (vers.  5—8);  5.  on  the 
portions  to  be  left  for  the  poor  in  gathering  the  produce  of  fields  and 
vineyards  (vers.  9,  10);  6.  on  truthfulness  and  honesty  (ver.  11);  7. 
against  perjury  (ver.  12)  ;  8.  against  oppression  and  violence  (ver.  IS*); 
9.  against  delay  in  paying  the  labourer's  hire  (ver.  13^);  lu.  on  the  con- 
sideraticm  due  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind  (ver.  14) ;  1 1.  on  judicial  justice 
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and  fairpen  (ver.  15);  12.  against  slander  and  bearing  false  witness 
(▼er.  16);  18.  on  the  love  we  owe  to  our  fellow-men  (vers.  17, 18);  14. 
against  unnatural  combinations  of  beasts,  of  seeds,  and  of  staffs  for  gar- 
ments (yer,  19);  15.  on  punishing  and  expiating  seduction  of  a  maid- 
servant (vers.  80—82) ;  16.  on  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  newly-planted  trees 
(vers.  28—25);  17.  against  eating  blood  (ver.  26*);  18.  against  enchant- 
ment and  magic  (ver.  26^);  19.  against  mutilating  the  hair  or  body 
(vers.  27,  28);  20.  against  unchastity  (ver.  29);  21.  on  keeping  the  Sab- 
baths and  reverencing  the  Sanctuary  (ver.  30);  22.  against  necromancers 
and  wizards  (ver.  31);  23.  on  respect  due  to  old  age  (ver.  32);  24.  on 
kindness  towards  the  stranger  (vers.  33, 34) ;  25.  on  probity  in  judgment, 
in  meteyardy  weight,  and  measure  (vers.  35, 36) :  and  then  follows  a  brief 
conclusion  (ver.  87). 


1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  2.  Speak 
to  all  the  congregation  of  the   children  of  Israel,  and 


1*  This  remarkable  chapter  is 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive,  the 
most  varied,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  important  section  of  Leviticus, 
if  not  of  the  Pentateuch ;  it  was  by 
the  ancient  Jews  regarded  as  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  Law;  it  was 
adapted  and  paraphrased  by  the  best 
gnomic  writers,  such  as  Pseudo-Pho- 
cylides;  and  it  has  at  all  times  been 
looked  upon  as  a  counterpart  of  the 
Decalogue  itself.  It  includes  the  chief 
moral  laws  of  aU  the  earlier  codes, 
both  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy, 
and  it  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  height 
of  that  ethical  and  spiritual  refine- 
ment at  which  the  Hebrews  arrived 
within  the  Biblical  times.  But 
though  it  is  the  latest  in  date,  it 
was  compiled  independently  of  those 
earlier  codes,  from  which  it  differs 
partly  in  spirit  and  partly  in  style. 
Its  chief  defect  is  a  complete  want 
of  arrangement;  for  it  is  irregular 
almost  to  confusion,  and  so  desulto- 
ry that  its  practical  value  as  a  mo- 
ral guide  is  not  immateriaUy  dimi- 
nished. In  this  respect  especiaUy  it 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  the 
Decalogue,  which,  beginning  with 
man's  duties  towards  Ck>d,  advances 
tohis obligations  towards  his  fellow- 


men,  filial  obedience  forming  the 
link  between  both ,  while  each  half 
rises  to  a  climax,  and  both  parts 
to  a  certain  extent  correspond  witli 
each  other:  thus  the  Decalogue  is  so 
admirably  systematic  in  structure 
that  its  teaching  was  readily  and 
universally  received  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  righteous  life. 

Philolooical  Bemarks.  —  The 
chapter  contains  parallels  to  nearly 
ever>'  one  of  the  ten  Commandments, 
but  in  terms  almost  entirely  origi- 
nal ;  viz.  I.  Existence  and  Unity  of 
God,  ver.  4*  ("turn  not  to  the  idols  • . . 
I  am  the  Lord  your  Oo<r*) ;  II.  Against 
Images  and  Idols,  ver.  4**  (*'do  not 
make  to  yourselves  molten  gods*'); 
III.  Against  Perjury,  ver.  12  (*'you 
shall  not  swear  by  My  name  falsely, 
so  that  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy 
God") ;  IT.  Holiness  of  the  Sabbath, 
vers.  3,  30  (''you  shall  keep  My  Sab- 
baths*'); V.  Veneration  of  Parents, 
ver.  3  Cyou  shall  fear  eveiy  one  his 
mother  and  his  father");  VI.  Against 
Murder,  ver.  16  (''thou  shalt  not  rise 
up  against  the  blood  of  thy  neigh- 
bour"); VII.  Against  Adultery,  ver. 
29  Clet  not  the  land  become  un- 
chaste —  T.irr  — ,  so  that  the  land 
become  full  of  wickedness";  comp. 
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say  to   them,  you  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your 
God  am  holy. 


ver.  20) ;  Vm.  Against  Theft,  ver.  11 
("you  shall  not  steal**) ;  IX.  Against 
false  Witness,  vers.  11, 16  ("yon  shall 
not  lie  one  to  another**;  *'thoa  shalt 
not  go  about  slandering  among  thy 
people'*);  and  though  the  chapter 
contains  no  exact  equivalent  to  the 
tenth  Commandment  —  against  co- 
vetous desires — it  has  some  other  and 
even  more  comprehensive  injunctions 
which  include  that  precept  (comp. 
ver.  18,  ^thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself).  —  The  promis- 
cuous nature  of  the  contents  will  be 
more  striking  if  we  attempt  some 
sequence  in  the  arrangement,  like 
the  following:  —  Vers.  1,  2  (intro- 
duction); 4*  (first  Commandment), 
26^  and  31  (against  enchantment  and 
witchcraft);  4^  (second  Com.);  12 
(third  Com.);  3^  30  (fourth  Com.); 
3*  (fifth  Com.);  32  (reverence  of  old 
age);  16^  (sixth  Com.);  29,  20  —  22 
(seventh  Com.);  11^13^(eighthCom.); 
ll^  16*  (ninth  Com.);  17,  18  Gove  of 
the  neighbour);  14  (regard  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf) ;  9  and  10  (cha- 
rity towards  the  poor  and  the  stranger 
at  har\'est  time),  33  and  34  (aflectio- 
nate  treatment  of  the  stranger  ge- 
nerally), 13^  (ready  payment  of  hire 
to  the  labourer);  15,  35*  (judicial 
justice);  35^  36  (honesty  and  good 
faith  in  weight  and  measure);  27, 28 
(against  mutilating  or  disfiguring 
the  body) ;  26*  (against  eating  blood) ; 
23 — 25  (on  the  early  fhiit  of  newly 
planted  trees);  5 — 8  (on  thank-offer- 
ings); 19  (against  mixing  different 
kinds  of  seeds,  threads,  and  animals) ; 
37  (conclusion).  —  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  this  miscellany  of 
ordinances  should  have  been  written 
down  by  the  same  author,  whether 
at  the  same  or  at  different  times ;  we 
xnoflt  suppose  that  it  was  gradoaUy 


collected,  enlarged,  and  finally  in- 
corporated in  Leviticus  —  unfortu- 
nately in  a  veiy  inappropriate  place, 
since  it  separates  two  chapters ,  the 
18tb  and  the  20tb,  which  treat  of  the 
identical  subject,  the  laws  of  chastity ; 
and  it  thus  increases  the  inorganicdis- 
memberment  of  the  Book  (see  Comm. 
on  Lev.  L  p.  XVni).  —  "This  section"*, 
Jewish  Babbins  teach,  "was  read 
in  public,  because  it  includes  most 
of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the 
Law**  (ra  y^r^n  rrvn  -^ni  ans  •'ana),  or 
"because  the  Ten  Commandments 
are  comprised  in  it*'  (rrrpro  nna 
rDira  pVVa  rru-m,  Sipkra  fol.  86**  ed. 
Schlossb.;  Midr.  Rabb.  Lev.  XXIT,  3). 
Sagacious  Rabbinical  expositors,  par* 
tially  following  older  traditions,  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  a  logical 
connection  between  the  various  com* 
mands.  A  few  specimens  wiU  suffice. 
The  fruit  of  newly  planted  trees  most 
only  be  eaten  when  a  part  of  it  has 
been  offered  on  the  altar;  so  must 
meat  not  be  eaten  before  the  blood 
of  the  animal  has  been  sprinkled  on 
the  altar  (vers.  23—26).  Or,  Israelites 
do  not  mourn  on  Sabbaths,  nor  High - 
priests  when  officiating  in  the  Tem- 
ple; necromancers  (r*2ni)  consult  the 
dead,  old  men  are  physically  like  the 
dead,  and  strangers  are  helpless 
like  old  men  (vers.  30 — 33 ;  see  Ebm 
Ezra  in  locc.).  —  No  less  artificial 
are  the  kindred  efforts  of  recent  theo- 
logians, such  as  Baumgarten  (Lev. 
pp.  206—212),  Keil,  a.  o.  Berthaau 
(Gnippen,pp.201 — 206)  insists  indeed 
that  our  chapter  contains  just  three 
decads  of  laws,  but  he  admits  that 
"a  fixed  plan  in  the  arrangement  is 
not  discoverable,  and  was  impossible 
on  account  of  the  heterogeneous  na* 
tuie  of  the  commands**. 
%.  The  Mciion  begins  with  that 
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3.  You  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother  and  his 


doctrine  which  may  well  be  consi- 
dered M  the  ripest  fmit  of  Hebrew 
oolture,  and  which  raises  the  Hebrew 
creed  high  above  the  tenets  of  other 
ancient  nations:  —  *'Toa  shaU  be 
hol7,for  I  the  Lord  your  Qod  am  holy**. 
Thus  guided,  man's  actions  flow  firom 
the  noblest  motive  and  are  directed 
to  the  loftiest  aim ;  they  are  almost 
haUowed  into  priestly  fonctions,  and 
a  Divine  element  is  infused  into  the 
common  concerns  of  life.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple necessarily  leads  to  the  highest 
forms  of  morality,  and  the  following 
laws  prove  that  this  notion,  ab- 
stract and  subtle  as  it  might  appear, 
is  weU  calculated  to  engender  practi- 
cal piety  and  the  tenderest  humani- 
ty. It  is  indeed  introduced  in  other 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  also;  but  it 
is  usuaUy  connected  with  ceremo- 
nial purity;  while  in  our  chapter  it 
is  made  the  foundation  of  a  moral 
code  which  is  of  universal  applioation, 
and  is  therefore  expressly  addressed 
to  *'all  the  congregation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel"  C-^  ^^^  ^s;  see  supra 
pp.  106,  184;  comp.  XL  44;  XX.  26; 
Exod.  XXn.  30;  Deut.  XIV.  2,  21; 
also  £zod.  XIX.  6;  Lev.  XX.  7; 
DeuLVn.  6;XXyi.  19;XXVm.9; 
and  the  illustrations  in  Maim,  Mor. 
Kev.  L  54 ;  lU.  S3,  47). 

S*  The  ordinances  commence  with 
a  group  ot  religious  laws  (vers.  8 — 8), 
the  first,  of  which  relates  to  filial 
obedience  —  *'You  shall  fear  eveiy- 
one  his  mother  and  his  father^.  Pre- 
cedence is  given  to  this  command, 
because  parents  shared,  in  some  mea- 
sure. Divine  honours,  and  children 
were  taught  to  regard  them  as  God's 
earthly  representatives;  hence  in  the 
Decalogue  the  same  law  forms  a  part 
of  the  First  Table,  which  comprises 
man's  duties  towards  Ood ;  and  in  an- 
other remarkable  composition,  de- 


tailing the  crimes  which  were  brand- 
ed on  Mount  Ebal  with  a  public  male- 
diction, it  foUows  immediately  after 
the  prohibition  of  idolatry  (Deut. 
XXyn.  16).  To  the  observations 
made  before  on  this  subject  (Comm. 
on  Exod.  pp.  363  —  366)  we  add  here  a 
few  supplementary  remarks.  It  might 
seem  strange  that  filial  disrespect  on 
the  part  of  Ham  brought  down  a 
curse  not  only  upon  himself,  but 
upon  his  descen  dants  for  ever  (Gen. 
IX.  25);  but  parallels  are  not  wanting 
amongEastem  nations.  InChina,8uch 
an  offence  causes  the  utmost  alarm 
throughout  the  province  in  which  it 
has  been  committed;  the  relations 
of  the  culprit  are  punished  like  him- 
self; and  the  Mandarin,  whose  ma- 
gistracy has  been  disgraced  by  the 
misdeed,  is  often  compelled  to  retire. 
In  fact,  in  China  "man's  duties  are 
not  merely  based  upon,  they  are 
comprehended  under  filial  duty" ;  fa- 
thers are  permitted  to  sell  the  children 
with  whose  conduct  they  are  dissa- 
tisfied ;  they  retain  their  authority, 
not  merely,  as  among  the  Hebrews 
and  other  nations,  tiU  the  children's 
marriage,  but  during  their  whole  life- 
time; and  they  can  at  pleasure  compel 
their  sons  to  marry  certain  women  or 
to  divorce  them.  Among  the  Hin- 
doos, parents  may  still  sell  their 
children  to  strangers;  and  heavy 
penalties  are  imposed  upon  the  per- 
son who  comes  forward  as  witness 
or  as  baU  in  a  law-suit  between  fa- 
ther and  son  (yiiinav,  IL  239).  In 
Greece,  the  father  had  the  right 
to  decide  upon  the  life  or  death  of 
his  child  within  six  days  of  its  birth, 
though  Solon  and  other  legislators 
considerably  limited  the  privileges 
of  parents  for  the  protection  of  the 
children.  The  Soman  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the  &ther 
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father;  and  you  shall  keep  My  Sabbaths:  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God. 


unrestricted  power  over  the  life  and 
property  of  their  children  —  "patri 
&milias  jtu  yitae  et  neois  in  liberos 
esto";  and  ''qnicquid  fili'us  acqoirit, 
patri  acqnirit" — ;  and  children  were 
expected  to  accord  almost  Divine 
honours  to  their  departed  parents: 
''When  I  am  dead**,  wrote  Cornelia 
to  her  son  Gracchus,  ''thou  wilt  sa- 
crifice to  me  and  invoke  thy  goddess- 
mother"  {Com,  Nep,  Fragm.).  There 
was  a  terrible  earnestness  in  the 
warning  that  men  should  ''fear" 
(uerr)  their  parents;  for  a  previous 
command  incorporated  in  Deutero- 
nomy (XXL  18—21)  ordained,  that  if 
parents  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
bring  a  rebellious  son  back  to  his 
duty,  they  were  to  take  him  by  force 
before  the  elders  of  the  people,  and 
their  simple  declaration  that  he  had 
been  heedless  of  their  admonitions 
sufficed  to  bring  down  upon  him  the 
death  of  lapidation  by  the  whole 
community:  the  Chinese  tribunals 
also  require  in  such  cases  no  proof, 
but  condemn  the  child  on  the  father's 
statement;  and  among  the  Parsees, 
a  son  who  has  three  times  shown  dis- 
obedience to  his  fkther,  forfeits  his 
life  (Spiegei,  AreniA,  n.  p.  XXXII;  Du 
Halde^  Chine,  IIL  155).  That  fathers 
were  entirely  at  liberty  to  act  with 
their  children  as  they  pleased ,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham and  Jephthah;  and  even  at  so  late 
a  time  as  thatof  Nehemiah^-or  about 
the  period  when  our  chapter  was 
compiled — they  were  entitled  to  sell 
them  as  slaves,  or  to  mortgage  them 
for  their  debts  (Kehem.  Y.  5;  comp. 
Exod.  XXL  7;  Num.  XXX.  6;  2  Ki. 
lY.  1 ;  Isai.  L.  1 ;  Matth.  XYIIL  25; 
see  also  the  beautiful  remarks  of 
Plato  on  filial  affection  in  his  ''Laws" 
IV.8;  irWiW.Aeth.I.13;  Diog.  Lofri. 


Vm.  23 ;  PriaulXf  Quaestiones  Mo- 
saicae,  pp.  232—236). 

The  injunction  of  filial  obedience 
is,  as  in  the  Decalogue,  strangely 
coupled  with  the  command  to  keep 
Gk>d's  holy  days ;  but  here  the  "Sab- 
bath" of  the  Decalogue  is  changed 
into  "the  Sabbaths"  (t*!*);  for 
now  the  system  of  Hebrew  festivals 
was  completely  developed  —  the 
agricultural,  the  historical,  and  pe- 
nitential — ,  and  they  had  become 
the  most  effectual  means  of  cement- 
ing the  new  conmionwealth  and  of 
permanently  securing  to  it  a  speci- 
fic and  national  character  (see  supra, 
pp.  266  iqq.;  comp.  ver.  39).  Phocy- 
lides,  in  his  didactic  poem,  thus  joins 
the  two  precepts:  icpdiTa  deov  T((iia, 
(neT^reiTa  hi  oeio  ^ov^ac  (ver.  8). 

The  verse  concludes,  "I  am  the 
Lord  your  God"  —  which  words 
point  to  GKmI  at  once  as  the  Holy  One 
and  as  the  Judge;  they  are  meant 
both  to  encourage  and  to  awe,  both  to 
exhort  the  Hebrews  to  vigilance,  and 
to  menace  them  with  punishment. 
They  occur  frequently  in  this  chapter, 
of  which  they  are  characteristic;  but 
they  have  not  always  the  same  power- 
ful empliasis. 

Philolooical  Bexarxs.  —  Jewish 
expositors  deem  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain why  in  our  passage  the  first 
place  is  given  to  the  mother,  and  in 
the  fifth  Commandment  to  the  father, 
and  they  offer  this  reason  that ,  as  a 
rule,  children  fear  the  father,  but  love 
the  mother  more  particularly;  they 
contend  that  fearing  parents  means, 
not  to  sit  or  to  stand  in  the  place  set 
apart  for  them,  not  to  speak  in  their 
stead,  and  not  to  contradict  them; 
and  that  honouring  parents  consists 
in  providing  for  them  food,  drink, 
and  raiment,  and  in  accompanying 
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4.  Turn  not  to  the  idols,  nor  make  to  yourselves 
molten  gods:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

5.  And  if  you  offer  a  thank-offering  to  the  Lord, 
you  shall  offer  it  for  your  acceptance.  6.  It  shall  be 
eaten  the  same  day  you  offer  U^  and  on  the  morrow; 
and  that  which  remains  until  the  third  day  shall  be 
burnt  in  the  fire.  7.  And  if  it  yet  be  eaten  on  the  third 
day,  it  is  an  abomination,  it  shall  not  be  accepted;  8.  And 
cti>ery  one  that  eats  it  shall   bear  his  iniquity,  because 


\ 


ihem  home  and  Arum  home  (comp. 
TaJlm,  Kethuv.  1  08*;  Kiddosh.  Si'*, 
88^;  Sipkra  fol.  87*;  M^chiHa  fol. 
77  ed.  WeiBs;  Yoreh  Deah  %  240); 
and  they  account  for  the  doable  com- 
mand of  our  Tene  by  paraphrasing 
it  thus:  ''Although  I  warn  thee  to 
fear  thy  father,  yet  if  he  should  or- 
der thee  to  profane  the  Sabbath,  thou 
must  not  listen  to  him**  (comp.  Talm, 
Bab.Mets.d2*;  ^^Ara  La).— Though 
the  plural  'rr^^yi  ia  in  Ezod.  XXXI. 
18  undoubtedly  employed  in  the  sense 
of  ''Sabbath**,  it  seems  in  our  pas- 
sage to  signify  "Days  of  rest**,  or  fes- 
tivals in  generaL 

4«  The  preceding  verse  corres- 
ponds with  the  fourth  and  fifth,  this 
verse  with  the  first  and  second  Com- 
mandments, and  the  combination  is 
quite  logical :  Ood  is  one  and  aU- 
powerftil,  and  God  is  incorporeal;  it 
is  therefore  as  sinfUl  and  perverse  to 
worship  many  deities,  aU  of  whom 
are'^on-entities'*(vV*^ii),as  it  is  to  re- 
present them  by  images  and  molten 
figures;  the  latter  crime  is  more  ex- 
plicitly denounced  among  the  male- 
dictions of  Mount  Ebal:  ^Oursed  be 
the  man  that  makes  any  graven  or 
molten  image,  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the 
artificer,  and  puts  it  in  a  secret  place : 
and  all  the  people  shaU  answer  and 
say, Amen**  (I>eut.XXYII.15;  comp. 
Exod.  XXXI V.  17 ;  see  Oomm.  on 
Lev.  I.  pp.  397  sqq.\  also  ro/jR.Shabb. 


149*;  Maimon,  Avod.  Zar.  IL,  IIL; 
Yor.  Deah  §  141). 

S— 9*  Now  foUows,  abruptly,  a 
law  concerning  thank-offerings  (nar 
cnsVs),  which  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  some  older  document, 
since  it  is  less  stringent  than  a  similar 
ordinance  embodied  in  Leviticus 
(yn.  15—18);  it  disregards,  or  is 
unacquainted  with ,  the  division  of 
that  class  of  sacrifice  in  praise-offer- 
ings (rmn  nar)  and  the  less  holy  vow 
and  voluntary  offerings  (na-ta  ^k  *na) ; 
and  it  uniformly  permits  the  flesh  to 
be  eaten  both  on  the  day  of  the  sa- 
criflce  and  on  the  foUowing  day, 
whereas  the  more  rigorous  law  re- 
stricts the  time  for  the  consimiption 
of  praise-offerings  to  the  day  of  the 
sacrifice  itself,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
cision. This  subject,  and  the  probable 
reasons  of  this  severe  law,  which 
was  not  merely  directed  against  the 
eating  of  "old  and  putrid  meat**,  but 
was  prompted  by  the  ide&  of  the 
holiness  of  sacrifice,  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  another  place  (Comm.  on 
Lev.  L  40,  211,  245—248,  547—551; 
see  infra  XXTT,  21—23). 

PhilolooicalBxharks. — On  ^^^^ 
for  your  acceptance  (ver.  5),  that  is, 
so  that  the  offering  be  favourably 
received  by  God,  see  nptes  on  L  3, 
Comm.  on  Lev.L475(Bashi  explains 
here  and  in  XXTT,  19  eVrr-CK  or 
i''o3i9*x**cM  apaisemeni^  for  atonement, 
which  sense  it  too  specific ;  and  Ebn 
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he  has  profaned  the  hallowed  thing  of  the  Lord;   and 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people. 

9.  And  when  you  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land, 
thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  comers  of  thy  field,  nor 
shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.  10.  And 
thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  nor  shalt  thou  ga- 
ther the  scattered  grapes  of  thy  vineyard;  thou   shalt 


Ezra,  strangely,  of  your  own  free 
wiU,  not  by  compulsion) ;  and  on 
VsK*"  ^n  and  Wb  (ver.  7),  see  notes 
on  Vn.  18,Comm.on  Ley.  1. 550,551. 
In  vn.  18  the  Sept.  translates  Vuc 
M^  UteraUy  by  |ji(ao|ji<i  ioTiv,  bat  in 
our  passage  £d'JT6v  io.tv  "it  oagbt 
not  to  be  offered  up",  that  is,  prob- 
ably, if  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
worshipper  to  eat  the  flesh  on  the 
third  day,  the  victim  oaght  not  to 
be  sacrificed,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Jewish  acceptation  of  the 
words  VsK*  ^n  (see  Conmi.  on  Lev. 
I.C.;  /Van/rtf/jVorstudienzurSeptuag. 
p.  190).  The  Vulgate,  questionably 
referring  \m.  to  the  worshippers, 
translates  profanus  erit,  and  so  Lu- 
ther, so  ist  er  ein  Qrauel.  —  On  the 
distributive  singular  in  ^a'*:;!^  and  k^ 
after  the  plural  in  ^V:k^  (ver.  8)  ''and 
those  who  eat  of  it—  he  shaU  bear 
his  iniquity^^  i.  e.,evex7one  who  eats 
of  itfSeeGramm.  §  77.  •;  comp.  Exod. 
XXXL  14  (rrr  r-!*:  rrVrrrs);  etc. 

0«  10«  The  next  command  refers 
to  what  may  be  caUed  the  legal  rights 
of  the  indigent,  which  were  precisely 
defined  by  Hebrew  legislators,  and 
which,  withdrawn  fh>m  the  .irbi- 
trariness  of  individuals,  were  con- 
trolled by  the  community.  Thus 
they  passed  from  the  purely  ethical 
to  the  ci^il  and  penal  sphere.  And  this 
was  both  their  exceUence  and  their 
weakness;  they  effectuaUy  provided 
for  the  poor,  and  prevented  abject 
and  helpless  beggary ;  but  by  restrict- 
ing spontaneity  and  personal  good- 
wiU,  and  by  imposing  as  a  compal- 


sory  duty  what  is  a  double  blessing 
only  when  exercised  freely  and  gener- 
ously, they  converted  charity  into  a 
poor-rate,  analogous  to  that  by  which 
modem  communities  have  found 
it  necessary  to  protect  the  helpless. 
Yet  being  partly  moral  and  partly 
political,  they  must  be  considered 
practical  in  the  highest  sense  (see 
Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  428 — 435). 

Our  verses  seem  to  be  a  thoughtful 
extension  of  former  enactments; 
they  include  both  the  produce  of 
corn-fields  and  of  fruit-trees,  and 
they  apply  alike  to  the  stranger  and 
the  poor,  the  orphan  and  the  widow 
(comp.  XXITT.  22;  Deut.  XXIV.  19  — 
22);  but  they  derive  also  light  from 
those  earlier  provisions ;  the  general 
injunction,  "Thou  shalt  not  gather 
the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest",  is  else- 
where explained,  ''When  thou  hast 
forgotten  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou 
shalt  not  go  back  to  fetch  it'* ;  and 
we  find  there  this  reason  adduced, 
"For  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this 
thing"  (Deut.  L  c.)  —  which  pathe- 
tic appeal  to  the  painful  experience 
of  the  past  is  in  another  part  of  our 
chapter  also  employed  for  exhorting 
the  Hebrews  to  kindness  and  hosipi- 
tality  (ver.  34;  comp.  Exod.  XXITT. 
9;  Deut.  XV.  15 ;  see  also  Lev.  XXV. 
5,  6,  35;  Deut.  XIV.  28,  29;  XVI.  11, 
12;  Phoeylid,  vers.  22—30).  In  the 
Mishnah,  the  extent  of  the  "corner" 
(nice)  to  be  left  for  the  poor  is  enu- 
merated among  those  things  whicU^^ 
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like  charity,  filial  daty,  and  the  study 
of  the  Law,  ''have  no  limit"  or  "fixed 
measure"  (^itno);  but  it  is  never  to 
be  less  than  the  sixtieth  part  of  the 
field,  and  the  sice  of  the  property  and 
the  number  of  the  local  poor  are  al- 
ways to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
law  applies  to  such  edible  produce 
of  cultivated  land,  which  is  gathered 
in  at  the  same  time,  and  is  preserved 
or  garnered  up,  especiaUy  to  aU  kinds 
of  grains  and  legumes,  to  fruit-trees, 
such  as  the  vine,  the  olive-,  the  nut-, 
the  almond-,  the' pomegranate-,  and 
the  palm-tree ;  and  some  other  plants, 
as  onions  and  garlick.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  most  minute  instructions 
are  given  with  reference  to  evexy 
conceivable  contingency  that  may 
arise  in  connection  with  this  precept ; 
one  specimen  may  suffice:  ''What  is 
gleaning?  (t^^).  If  a  person,  in  cut- 
ting off  or  tearing  out  a  handful  of 
ears,  is  pricked  by  a  thorn,  and  thus 
lets  the  stalks  foU  to  the  ground, 
they  are  not  considered  as  gleaning, 
and  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
field.  Again ,  that  which  falls  fh)m 
the  hand  and  from  the  sickle  is  left 
to  the  poor;  but  that  which  falls  be- 
hind the  hand  and  behind  the  sickle, 
belongs  to  the  proprietor.  That  which 
fills  before  the  extreme  point  of  the 
hand  and  before  the  extreme  point 
of  the  sickle ,  is,  according  to  Babbi 
Ishmael,  given  to  the  poor,  but  can, 
according  toBabbiAkivah,be  claimed 
by  the  proprietor"  (Miihn.  Peah  lY. 
10;  oomp.I.  1  sqq.;  Ta/jn.  Bab.  Kam. 
94;  Hacc.  16^;  Maimon,  d*-:9  ma^ 
c.  I;  Yar,  Deah  §  332).  ^  In  heathen 
times,  it  was  customary  among  the 
German  husbandmen,  when  cutting 
their  com,  to  leave  on  the  field  a 
heap  of  sheaves,  adorned  with  rib- 


bons, as  an  offering  to  the  gods 
(comp.  Grimm,  Deutsche  My  thologie, 
p.  32). 

Philolooigal  Bbmarks.  — ^Tp^  for 
^y^,  comp.  XXTIT.  22 ;  see  Gramm. 
§  LIT.  IV  Irregular  combinations  of 
the  singular  and  plural,  as  in  03*^a^ 
and  nVar,  are  in  Hebrew  a  frequent 
form  of  anallage  (comp.  vers.  12,  15, 
26, 33 ;  esp.  XX.  19  and  notes  in  loc. ; 
see  Gramm.  §  LXXYIL  21.  3).  The 
construction  Hsc^**"  nVsr  tih  lit.  "thou 
shalt  not  complete.... in  reaping*', 
that  is,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap, 
the  finite  verb  having  adverbial  force, 
is  not  unusual  (see  Gramm.  §  103.  i), 
but  has  been  misunderstood  by  some 
interpreters,  as  St.  Jerome,  who 
renders  non  tondebis  usque  ad  solum 
superficiem  terrae;  and  similarly  in 
XXTTT.  22,  non  secabitis  usque  ad  so- 
lum ;  Luther,  ihr  soUt  es  nicht  gar  auf 
dem  Felde  einschneiden,  etc.  In  Deu- 
teronomy (XXIY.  20)  the  command 
is  expressly  applied  to  olive-planta- 
tions (irrt),  which  may  be  included 
in  the  term  u^  used  in  our  passage 
(comp.  Judg.  XV.  5,  rr^  b^s).  —  vrt 
from  trf,  kindred  with  irt,  y**c,  and 
m ,  io  scatter f  is  properly  "the  scat- 
tering", hence  STfi?  e^j  is  "the  scat- 
tering of  thy  vineyard",  that  is,  the 
grapes  which  after  the  regular  vin- 
tage lie  about  on  the  ground  scattered; 
and  this  sense  is  even  more  appro- 
priate for  "beating  ofi^'  the  fruit  of 
the  olive  trees  (Dent.  XXIY.  20,  "a 
y^  canr);  Onk.,  Jonath.,  and  Syr., 


•1^  ^^^  vrm  that  which  has  fallen  off 
from  thy  vineyard  (comp.  Mishn.  Peah 
rv.  10;  Vn.  3,  Pjua  *ir*irT  trt  mc 
Trrx3rT,and  H"":ipn  ttsz  irvr^  t:p^  iht^h; 
Talm,  Bets.  2*');  Yulg.  racemos  et 
grana  decidentia;  Sept.  simply  xdc 
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11.  Ton  shall  not  steal,  nor  deal  falsely,  nor  lie 
one  to  another. 

12.  And  you  shall  not  swear  by  My  name  falsely, 
so  that  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God:  I  am  the 
Lord. 


11*  Tbeft  has  before  been  ire  ate 
from  Tarious  points  of  view  —  as  a 
moral  transgression  in  theDeoalogaei 
as  a  penal  offence  in  the  "Book  of 
the  Oovenant"(£zod.  XXI.  37— XXQ. 
3),  and  as  a  theocratic  trespass  in 
the  sacrificial  codes  of  Leviticas  (V. 
21  tqq^ :  on  reference  to  the  remarks 
made  on  those  passages,  it  wiU  be 
seen  how  the  laws  on  the  Tiolation 
of  the  rights  of  property  gradually 
became  more  defined,  and  were  sur- 
rounded with  greater  i  eligious  solem- 
nity (Comm.  on  £zod.  pp.  372, 413 — 
417 ;  on  Levit.  pp.  517 — 525).  In 
our  context  the  command  "You  shall 
not  steal*'  is  simply  a  moral  warning, 
as  nearly  aU  the  injunctions  of  this 
section.  Hebrew  teachers  extended 
it  to  receiving  and  purchasing  goods 
that  are  known,or  maybe  presumed, 
to  have  been  stolen  (comp.  Prov. 
XXIX.  24;  Mishn,  Bab.  Kam.  YII.  1 
sqq,\  Taim,  Bab.  Kam.  118;  Sanh.  87 ; 
Maimon,  Hilch.  Genev.  c  I. ;  Choth, 
Mishp.  §  348). 

It  was  certainly  not  superfluous 
to  enforce  truth ftilness,  for  which 
quality  Eastern  nations  are  not  con- 
spicuous: a  remarkable  exception 
were  the  ancient  Persians,  among 
whom,  as  we  know  from  various 
sources,  lying  was  considered  the 
most  disgraceful  misdemeanour,  and 
next  to  it  contracting  debts,  because 
this  easily  leads  men  to  tell  untruths 
(comp.  Herod^  I.  91 ;  Spiegel^  Avesta, 
I.  p.  91 ;  IL  p.  czn.);  we  can,  there- 
fore, weU  understand  why  our  sec- 
tion, finaUy  revised  in  the  Persian 
period,  lays  such  stress  on  the  Aatj 
of  veimcity,  and  imprettet  it  upon 


the  Hebrews  in  many  different  forms 
(comp.  vers.  16,  35,  36;  also  Isai. 
LXIIL8). 

Philolooical  Bemarks.  —  The 
words  '2^  rycr  nVi  are  by  Jewish  tra- 
dition referred  to  defalcations  of 
trusts  and  deposits,  and  they  have 
been  similarly  rendered  by  Phocy- 
lides  (ver.  13)  —  IlapdeoCT^v  ^vjhf\ 
cpe^Yciv,  xd  dCxaia  Ppape6eiv  (for  so, 
it  seems,  the  first  word  must  read, 
according  to  Bemays  and  others,  in- 
stead of  ::ap9ev(r|V,  virginity ;  comp. 
7Vi/m.  Shevuoth  36**;  Maim.  Hilch. 
Bhevuoth  L  7;  Heilpem^  Hits  v.  Hash, 
p.  36). 

IS*  Perjury,  the  worst  and  most 
detestable  form  of  falsehood,  follows 
not  illogioaUy  upon  the  preceding 
conmiand,  to  which  it  is  indeed 
closely  joined  (16*);  as  an  iniquitous 
profanation  of  the  Divine  name,  it 
was  forbidden  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Decalogue,  and  menaced  with  the 
direct  punishment  of  heaven  (see 
Conmi.  on  Exod.  pp.  352—355);  we 
will  only  remind  the  reader  in  this 
place  of  the  extreme  reluctance  felt 
by  the  Persians  to  any  oath  whatso- 
ever, and  their  deep  abhorrence  of 
false  oaths,  since  ''the  speech  of  a 
pure  man  should  only  be  yes  and  no** 
(comp.  Spiegel,  Avesta,  II.  p.  lvi). 
Phocylides  also  expresses  our  verse 
with  great  emphasis  (Mi^  S*  Irtopxfj- 
o^C|ii^T*  d^v^^iii^T*  etxaloc*  4^e6Sop- 
xov  0TU7let  Oe^c  dfi^poToc  Sottc  6|i69- 
ot;);  and  Jewish  tradition  applies  it 
especiaDy  to  heedless  oaths  (narev 
•n»;  comp.  Mishn,  Shevuoth  ni.  9 
tqq,\  Maimon  Hilch.  She  v.  I.  l — 6; 
Yorek  Pemk  |  236). 
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LEVITICUS  XIX.  13,  14. 


13.  Thou  shalt  not  op;press  thy  neighbour,  uor  shalt 
thou  rob  him. 

Thou  shalt  not  keep  with  thee  oyer  night  the  wages 
of  the  hireling  until  the  morning. 

14.  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a 
stumblingblock  before  the  blind ;  and  thou  shalt  fear  thy 
God:  I  am  the  Lord. 


IS*  A«  theft  and  fraud  are  abo- 
minations, 80  are  oppression  and  vio- 
lence which,  according  to  a  levitical 
aathor,  most  be  expiated  by  increased 
restitntion  of  the  property  and  a 
trespass-offering  (comp.  Y.  21). 

With  the  general  ixgonction  of  hon- 
esty and  fairness,  a  humane  law  is 
coupled  which  suggested  itself  to  the 
Hebrews  long  before;  for  it  is  also 
found  in  Deuteronomy,  where  it  is 
enforced  not  only  more  fuUy  but 
more  solemnly:  —  ''Thou  shalt  not 
oppress  a  hired  servant  that  is 
poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of 
thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers 
that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates ; 
on  his  day  thou  shalt  give  him  his 
hire,  and  the  sun  shaU  not  go  down 
upon  it;  for  he  is  poor,  and  he  longs 
for  it,  lest  he  crj'  against  thee  to  the 
Lord,  and  it  be  sin  to  thee"  (Deut. 
XXIV.  14, 15).  The  admonition,  thus 
repeatedly  and  strongly  impressed, 
seems,  at  least  in  later  times,  to  have 
been  heeded  (comp.  Matth.  XX.  8), 
and  is  indeed  recommended  by  every 
consideration  of  expediency,  justice, 
and  kindness  (comp.  alsoProv.  III.  28 ; 
Jerem.  XXn.  13;  Hal.m.  5;  Philo, 
Be  Humanit.  a  7).  In  the  reproduc- 
tion of  this  conmiand,  Phocylides  is 
lets  happy  and  faithful  than  usual 
(ver.  19,  MCsOov  |M>^9i^9avTi  ((Sou* 
|ifj  t>.(^s  ic<vT]ta);  but  Babbinical 
teachers,  always  eager  to  render  the 
laws  of  diarity  most  effectual,  in- 
terpreted it  in  the  most  generous  spi- 
rit, and  declared  that  "he  who  treats 
a  hireling  with  harshness  sins  as 


grievously  as  if  he  were  taking  away 
his  life,  and  violates  many  laws" 
(comp.  Talm.  Bab.  Mets.  110^—113* ; 
Maim.  Hilch.  Seohiroth  XI;  Choshen 
Mishp,  §§  89,  339). 

1-i*  Persons  stricken  with  some 
defect  which  renders  them  helpless, 
stand  under  God^s  special  protection; 
it  would  be  heartless  and  impious  to 
''curse  the  deaf,  who  is  unaware  of 
the  attacks  made  upon  him,  which 
may  involve  calumnies,  and  which  he 
is  unableto  rebut(comp.Ps.XXXylJl. 
14, 15);  and  it  would  be  cruel  indeed 
to  "put  a  stumbling  block  before  the 
blind*',  to  whom  every  right-minded 
man  should  be  eager  to  "serve  as 
eyes*'  (Job  XXIX.  15);  a  crime  like 
the  latter  was  publicly  cursed  on 
Mount  Ebal  (Deut.  XXVII.  18);  and 
in  both  cases  the  Law  warns  the  of- 
fender, "Thou  shalt  fear  thy  God", 
who  hears  if  there  is  no  other  ear 
t<)  listen,  who  sees  if  there  is  no  other 
eye  to  see,  and  who,  to  punish  thy 
wickedness,  can  strike  thee  with  the 
same  afflictions  (comp.Exod.  IV.  11): 
hence  the  same  menace,  "Thou  shalt 
fear  thy  God**,  is  repeated  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  old  and  infinu 
men,  of  poor  persons,  of  dependents, 
and  servants  (ver.  32;  XXV.  17, 
36,  43).  Philo  inveighs  vehemently 
against  the  inhumanity  here  forbid- 
den, and  observes  that  those  who  are 
guilty  of  it,  "would  not  spare  even 
the  dead,  in  the  excess  of  their  cruel- 
ty, but  according  to  a  common  pro- 
verb, would  slay  the  slain  again** 
(X)e  Justit.  IL  10).  Jewish  tradition 
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15.  You  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment; 
thou  shalt  not  favour  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  coun- 
tenance the  person  of  the  powerful ;  in  justice  shalt  thou 
judge  thy  neighbour. 

16.  Thou  shalt  not  go  about  slandering  among  thy 


appliei  the  lecond  command  of  our 
verse  figuratively  to  insidious  advice 
or  false  information  given  to  a  man 
who  is  in  ignorance  or  perplexity, 
whether  on  some  question  of  learning 
or  on  some  matter  of  business  (comp. 
ra/m.  Avod.  Zar.  15*';  Maim,  Hilch. 
Rotseach,  XII ;  Hrilpem  1.  c.  p.  37). 
TJie  law  of  Manu  inflicts  a  pecuniary 
fine  upon  any  one  who  taunts  a  per- 
son with  being  one-eyed  or  lame  or 
deformed  (Manu  YIU.  274). 

IS*  In  a  series  of  precepts  ei^oin- 
ing  tenderness  and  commiseration, 
it  was  doubly  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  strictest  and  most  rigid  justice, 
the  main  pillar  of  society  and  of  na- 
tional life;  it  was  especially  neces- 
sary to  warn  the  judges  against  iU- 
advised  leniency  towards  humbler 
offenders ;  the  feeling  of  charity  was 
not  to  confound  the  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  private  bene- 
volence was  not  to  pervert  public 
morality.  How  great  and  remarkable 
must  have  been  the  refinement  of 
the  legislator  who  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  check  the  impulses  of  charity, 
because  he  feared  it  might  disturb 
the  balance  of  reason  and  justice, 
and  thus  become  mischievous  and 
dangerous !  The  command  "Thou 
xhalt  not  favour  the  person  of  the 
porjr  in  his  cause*',  coupled  as  it  is 
with  the  command ,  "Thou  shalt  not 
countenance  the  person  of  the  power- 
ful*', bespeaks  an  age  of  no  ordinary 
culture ,  and  a  writer  of  unconm&on 
cleameHs  and  harmony  of  mind(comp. 
ver.  a5;  Kxod.  XXilL  2,  3,  6—8; 
J)eut.  I.  16,  17;  XVI.  18—20;  Comm. 
ou  Kxoil.  pp.  442—444).    Phocylides 


admonishes  the  judges  not  to  be  op- 
pressive to  the  poor,  but  he  fails  to 
reproduce  the  more  characteristic 
command  not  to  be  partial  to  them,  a 
command  which  is  found  in  no  other 
legislation  (vers.  10,  11,  Mtj  0X('j/7[|C 
icrv(T)v,  dSCxcttC  ^^  xpive  7:p6;Qii;ov, 
xtX.)  ;  whereas  Jewish  tradition  per- 
fectly understood  and  weU  developed 
iUspirit(oomp.7Vi/in.ChuU.134^;  JTaf- 
mon.  Hilch.8anhedr.I;  ChoshenMishp, 
§.  17;  see  also  HoHmger^  Jur.  Hebr. 
Legg.  pp.  319—321). 

IS*  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
verse  also  refers  to  duties  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice, 
although  both  the  first  and  the  se- 
cond part  may  have  a  wider  scope: 
it  may  relate  to  slander  uttered  in 
private  and  in  law-courts,  and  it  may 
allude  to  secret  plotting  as  well  as 
to  bearing  false  witness  in  pubUc;  it 
denounces,  therefore,  like  so  many 
previous  ordinances,  insidious  defa- 
mation and  false  testimony  in  what- 
ever form,  because  calumny  tends  to 
imperil  the  honour  and  the  interests, 
and  it  may  be  the  lives ,  of  innocent 
fellow-men  (comp.  £xod.  XXIII.  1, 
7 ;  Deu't.  XIX.  16  sqq.).  Horace  re- 
commends (Epist.  I.  xviii.  68—70): 
"Quid  de  quoque  viro,  et  cui  dicas 
saepe  videto;  I'ercontatorem  fugito; 
nam  garrulus  idem  est ;  Nee  reticent 
patulae  commissa  fideliter  aures*'. 
The  Babbins  ai*e  particularly  severe 
with  regard  to  the  ofience  of  calum- 
ny; this,  they  declare,  devastates  the 
world;  three  sins  remove  man  from 
this  world,  and  deprive  him  of  hap- 
piness in  the  next  —  idolatry*,  incest, 
and  murder;  but  slander  outweighs 
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people;  thou  shalt  not  rise  up  against  the  blood  of  thy 
neighbour:  I  am  the  Lord. 


them  all;  it  is  like  denying  the  foun- 
dations of  liaith;  it  kills  three  per- 
sons at  a  blow  —  the  slanderer,  the 
slanderedf  and  the  listener;  and  there- 
fore the  Targnm  of  Jonathan  thus 
paraphrases  bur  passage,  "Do  not  fol- 
low the  thrice-cursed  tongue,  for  it  is 
more  fatal  than  the  double-edged  and 
devouring  sword"  (comp.  Talm,  Ke- 
thuT.  46*;  Sot.  15,  42;  Kiddush.  70; 
Sanhedr.  31%  103*;  Avod.  Zar.  18; 
Erach.  16^;  Maimon.  Hilch.  Deoth 
c.  yn;  Haipem^  1.  c.  p.  38).  The 
Hindoo  law  has  a  series  of  very 
severe  provisions  with  respect  to 
backbiting  and  defamation,  gradu- 
ating the  fines  and  penalties  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  position  of  the  of- 
fender and  the  offended,  whether  they 
be  priests,  soldiers  or  merchants,  ar- 
tisans or  servants :  if  a  servant,  who 
is  only  ^'once-bom*^  commits  the  of- 
fence against  a  ^'twice-bom'^  his 
^'tongue  shall  be  cut  asunder,  be- 
cause he  has  been  generated  from  the 
meanest  part  of  Brahma";  if  he  in- 
sults a  priest,  *'a  red-hot  iron  rod,  ten 
digits  long,  shall  be  put  into  his 
mouth*',  or  "boiling  oil  shall  be  in- 
stilled into  his  mouth  and  ears".  It 
teaches  also,  "The  guilt  of  him  who 
falsely  accuses  another,  is  twice  as 
great  at  the  guilt  of  one  who  divul- 
ges a  crime  that  has  actually  been 
committed;  the  calumniator  has  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  the  calum- 
niated ;  and  to  purify  himself,  he  must 
for  a  month  remain  in  seclusion,  re- 
peat prayers  in  silence,  and  subdue 
his  passions*'  (Manu  VIU.  267—277; 
Y4/nap,  U.  204-207,  210,  211,  234, 
285—287).  According  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition, the  second  half  of  our  verse 
intimates  that,  if  we  see  any  one  in 
danger,  we  ought  to  try  to  save  him, 
whether  from  drowning  ur  from  at- 


tacks of  robbers  and  wild  beasts; 
and  that  a  man  who  happens  to  wit- 
ness a  crime  or  iigustice,  is  bound  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  attacked, 
either  by  personal  assistance  or  by 
bearing  testimony  before  the  judges ; 
and  the  same  sense  is  expressed  by 
Phocylides  (ver.21,  Mi^t'  dSixelv  i^i- 
Xoic,  |jii^T*  ouv  dSixouvxa  kdoi^Q ;  comp. 
Targ.  Jon.  in  loc;  Talm.  Banh.  74*; 
Maim,  Hilch.  Botseach  I;  Choshen 
Mishp.  §  426). 

Philolooicjll  Bemarks. — The  noun 
^•3^  (from  Vs-i,  kindred  with  W-i  to  go 
about,  to  traffic, whence  Vr-. merchant) 
is  properly  walking  about,  then  doing 
so  without  a  legitimate  object,  or 
tale-bearing  (according  to  Bashi  for 
espionage  'Q'mv^vmn ;  comp.Vj-i  to  espy, 
to  explore) ;  and  *^*r^  Y^^  ^*  ^^  move 
about  slandering^  ^*r^  being  joined 
to  the  verb  in  the  absolute  case  (si- 
milarly -^  i?n  XXVL  21 ,  23,  lit.  to 
go  in  a  hostile  encounter,  that  is,  to 
act  inimically,  like  -7??  "Vrr  XXVI. 
24,  27,  etc;  see  Oramm.  §  86.4.c); 
hrs^  t:k  is,  therefore,  slanderers 
(Ezek.  XXn.  9;  comp.  Prov.  XI.  13; 
XX.  19);  and  this  term  proves  that 
Vs^  is  indeed  tale-bearing,  and  not, 
as  some  suppose,  tale-bearer  (so  f.  i. 
£iro/</,  Gr.  §§  149*',  2790-  Onk.  has 
forcibly  ^'y.y  Vm  kV  "thou  shalt 
not  indulge  in  slander"  (lit.  thou  shalt 
not  consume  pieces,  as  in  the  French 
jargon  to  denounce  is  manger  le  mor- 
ceau;  comp.  Dan.  III.  8;  VI.  25; 
Talm.  Beracb.  58*^);  Sept.  not  quite 
accurately,  oO  'opisOai^  SiXiji;  Vulg. 
explicitly  non  eris  criniiiiator  nee  su- 
furro;  Luther  correctly  as  to  the 
sense,  Du  soUst  kein  Verlaumder 
sein;  Jewish  interpreters,  starting 
from  the  root  "pp  used  by  Onkelos, 
explain ,  "thou  shalt  not  make  dam- 
natory insinuations  by  winking  with 
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17.  Thou  Shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart; 
thou  shalt  surely  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  so  that  thou 
bear  not  sin  on  his  account. 

18.  Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge 


thy  ejea^  (oomp.ProT.  VI.  13 ;  X.  10). 
y^irthy  -twmu^  is  literally,  "thou 
shalt  not  rise  np  against  the  blood 
of  thy  neighbour",  that  is,  thou  shalt 
not  scheme  against  his  life,  whe- 
ther by  cunning  or  violence,  by 
speech  or  deed  (comp.  Dan.  VIIL  25 ; 
XI.  14). 

19*  We  hardly  know  whether  to 
admire  more  the  practical  wisdom  of 
the  next  injunction  or  its  exalted  mo- 
rality :  the  faults  of  others  should  not 
engender  in  our  hearts  an  unconquer- 
able aversion;  we  should,  on  the  con- 
trary endeavour  so  to  work  upon  the 
sinners  by  generous  admonition,  that 
they  may  become  worthy  of  our  friend- 
ship ;  for  it  is  equally  wrong  to  feel 
hatred,  and  to  withhold  correction. 
''Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret 
love**,  says  a  Hebrew  Proverb  (XXYIL 
5);  Christ  ei^oined  upon  his  disci- 
ples, *'If  thy  brother  trespass  against 
thee,  go  and  teU  him  his  fault  be- 
tween thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall 
hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  bro- 
ther*'; and  he  advised,  if  this  remon- 
strance should  prove  ineffectual,  to 
repeat  it  before  one  or  two  witness- 
es, and  if  necessaxy  before  tlie  whole 
congregation  (Matth.XYIII.  15—17); 
and  the  Rabbins  declared  that  a  man 
who  does  not  reprove  an  offender  when 
it  is  in  his  power  to  do  so,  shares 
his  sin ;  yet  he  must  take  heed  not 
to  humble  him  before  others,*'it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  throw  himself 
into  a  burning  furnace**,  and  "thoee 
who  do  so  have  no  share  in  a  ftitore 
life*';  an  exception,  however,  is  per- 
mitted when  matters  of  faith  are 
concerned,  or  when  impostors  must 
be  unmasked  in  the  interest  of  pub- 


lic virtue  (comp.  Miskn,  A  v.  m.  11, 
Talm.  Berach.  Sl^,  43^;  Shabb.  54^; 
56*»;  Tom.  86*>;  Kethuv. 67*> ;  Sot.  10** ; 
Bab.Mets.Sl%58s,  59^;  ifaim.  Hilch. 
Deoth  VI,  Vn;  Hoilmger^  Jur.  Hebr. 
Legg.  pp.  321—323). 

Philolooical  Bemabks. — The  Vul- 
gate^  in  rendering  main  ror:  jmbliee 
argue  eum,  adds  a  notion  which  is 
probably  not  intended  in  the  text. 
—  The  words  nsn  tW  nm  uh  mean 
no  doubt,  '^ou  shalt  not  bear  sin 
on  his  account"  (comp.  XXII.  9; 
Num.  XVnL  32 ;  see  Comm.  on  Lev. 
I.  514),  and  not  ''thou  shalt  not  suf- 
fer sin  upon  him*'  (Engl.  Vers.,  Marg. 
Bead,  however,  ''that  you  bear  not 
sin  for  him") ;  Vy  signifies  not  unfkre- 
quenUy  "for  tiie  sake  of"  (Ps.  XLIV. 
23;  LXIX.  8  ;'etc;  Gramm.  §  105.  5). 

18«  "Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor 
bear  any  grudge  against  the  children 
of  thy  people ,  and  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself :  this  noble 
precept  has  long  been  recognised  as 
the  fairest  flower  of  Hebrew  ethics, 
and  as  the  essence  of  the  religion 
taught  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It 
was  by  Christ  declared  to  be,  next 
to  loving  Gkxi  with  all  our  power, 
the  great  commandment  upon  which 
hang  all  the  Law  and  the  prophets 
(Matth.  XXn.  39;  comp.  XIX.  19; 
Hark  XII.  31 ;  Luke  X.  27);  St.  Panl 
called  it  "the  very  fulfilling  of  the 
Law"  (Bom.  XUL  8—10;  QaL  V. 
14;  comp.  CoL  III.  12—14;  1  Tim.  L 
5),  and  others  the  "royal  command" 
(^aot>.ix&C  v4|jioc  James  IL  8).  It  was 
by  Jewish  sages,  as  HiUel,  Babbi 
Akiva,  and  Ben  Soma,  expressed  in 
the  negative  ii^' unction,  "What  thou 
dost  not  wish  that  others  sliould  do 
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against  the  children  of  thy  people;  and  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am  the  Lord. 


to  thee,  that  do  not  thou  to  others; 
this  it  the  whole  Law,  the  rest  is 
only  its  interpretation;  now  go  and 
learn"  ('tfi  tw^n  nV'panV  no  *]Wn; 
TVk/m.  Shabb.  81*;  TaXm,  Jer.  Kedar. 
IX;  see  supra  p.  117);  and  this  was 
by  Christ  repeated  in  the  positive 
form,  ''AU  things  whatever  you  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  you 
even  so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  Law 
and  the  prophets*'  (Matth.  YIL  12; 
Luke  YL  81).  It  was  by  later  Bab- 
bins  variously  applied  and  developed. 
When  God  had  created  the  world, 
they  allegorised,  it  rocked,  unstable, 
to  and  fro,  and  could  not  find  its 
equipoise;  He  took  love  and  made  it 
the  foundation  of  the  universe,  which 
then  at  once  stood  firm,  and  grew 
into  order  and  beauty  (Yalk.  Shim. 
Ps.  §  702). — ^It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  principles  of  such  loftiness  as 
those  set  forth  in  our  verse  gained 
ground  at  a  very  early  stage  of  He- 
brew history;  the  Greeks  and  other 
ancient  nations  considered  it  the 
most  enviable  lot  "to  be  able  to  be 
usefiil  to  one's  friends  and  to  do 
harm  to  one's  enemy";  and  the  Jews 
probably  adhered  for  a  long  time 
to  similar  views;  at  least  Saul  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  *If  a  man  find 
his  enemy,  wiU  he  let  him  go  well 
awayf'  (1 8am.  XXIY.  20);  and  gen- 
erous conduct  like  that  of  David 
was  regarded  as  most  remarkable, 
and  was  praised  as  exceptional  (comp. 
Ps.  XLL  5  #^.,  etc.).  But  graduaUy 
purer  notions  took  root;  already 
*the  Book  of  the  Covenant*'  in  Exo- 
dus enjoins  the  utmost  consideration 
towards  an  enemy's  beast,  which  is 
to  be  restored  to  him  if  it  goes 
astray,  and  whose  burdens  are  to 
be  lightened  if  found  to  be  above 
iU  strength  (Exod.  XXUL  4, 5);  and 


similar  provisions,  though  more  gen- 
eral in  form,  are  made  by  the  Den- 
teronomist  (Deut.  XXIL  1,  4).  With 
regard  to  the  enemy  himself,  a  pro- 
verb in  the  collection  prepared  in 
king  Hezekiah's  reign,  prescribes, 
'^thy  enemy  be  hungxy,  give  him 
bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty, 
give  him  water  to  drink;  for  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head, 
and  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee" 
(Prov.  XXV.  21,  22);  and  another 
proverb  inculcates  the  lesson,  ^'Be- 
joice  not  when  thy  enemy  falls,  and 
let  not  thy  heart  be  glad  when  he 
stumbles;  lest  the  Lord  see  it,  and  it 
displease  Him,  and  He  turn  His  wrath 
from  him"  (Prov.  XXIV.  17, 18).  We 
have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  command  of  our  verse, 
''Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,  the  term  ''neighbour"  com- 
prises both  kinsmen  and  strangers, 
both  Israelites  and  non-Israelites; 
indeed  that  same  command  is  in  a 
later  portion  of  this  chapter  express- 
ly repeated  with  respect  to  the 
stranger  (ver.  84);  and  it  is  unwar- 
ranted to  infer,  by  an  assumed  rule 
of  the  contraxy,  that  ^'thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour,  but  hate  thy  enemy", 
as  we  read  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (llatth.y .  48 ;  see  supra  p.  1 1 9). 
National  animosity  engendered  in- 
deed among  the  Hebrews,  as  it  did 
almost  eveiywhere  else,  hatred  and 
implacable  bitterness,  and  gave  rise 
to  sentiments  like  the  following  ut- 
tered against  the  Ammonites  and 
the  Moabites,  ''Thou  shalt  not  seek 
their  peace  nor  their  prosperity  all 
thy  days  for  ever"  (Deut.  XXm.  7); 
but  national  animosity  is  no  test  of 
individual  morality,  and  however 
fierce,  it  is  compatible  with  the  ten- 
derest  feeling  (comp.  Ps.  CXXX VII). 
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Kor  should  we  be  justified  in  assert- 
ing, that  the  difference  between  na- 
tiTe  and  stranger  was  ever  effaced 
among  the  Hebrews;  it  was  upheld 
with  decision  and  consistency  by 
the  Deuteronomist;  and  it  was  in- 
sisted upon,  even  with  some  harsh- 
ness, by  one  as  noble-minded  and  as 
generous  as  Philo.    The  former  or- 
dained, that  money  might  be  lent  on 
usury  to  a  stranger,  but  not  to  an 
Israelite;  thatin  the  Sabbatical  year 
a  loan  might  be  exacted  from  a  for- 
eigner, while  it  should  be  remitted 
to  a  Hebrew  debtor;  and  that  a  He- 
brew, but  not  a  heathen   servant 
might  claim  freedom  after  six  years 
of  service  (Deut.  XV.  3,  12;  XXTII. 
21;  comp.  £xod.  XXI.  2).   And  Philo 
observes:  "The  Hebrews  called  their 
fellow  countrymen,  with  great  feli- 
city of  expression,    their  brothers; 
but  those  who  were  not  their  fellow 
countrymen,  were  called  strangers,  as 
is  very  natural,  for  the  fact  of  being 
a  stranger  shows,  that  a  personhasno 
right  to  a  participation  in  anything, 
unless,  indeed,  anyone  out  of  an  ex- 
cess   of   virtue    should   treat  even 
strangers  as  kindred  and   related" 
{PhUo»  De  Septen.  8,  9,  16 ;  but  see  in- 
fra p.  436).  Huwever,  tlie  differences 
referred  to,  thou<^ii  affecting  impor- 
tant social  rights,  do  not  seem  t«i  have 
caused   oppression   or   humiliation. 
The  Talmud,  partially  compiled  in 
times  when  the  Jews  suffered  cruel 
persecution,  and  wlim  mural  degene- 
racy prevailed  in  the  Koman  world, 
has  indeed  some  Intolerant  maxims 
such  as  this :  "You  Hebrews  are  called 
men,  bht  the  idolatrous  nations  are 
not  called  men"  (Yevam.  61^;  Bab. 
Hets.   114'*),  which  distinction  was 
applied  to  defilement  by  a  corpse 
(comp.  supra  p.  111).  But  the  Talmud 
has  also  sentiments  ofa  very  different 
nature;  f.  i.  "A  non-Jew  who  studies 
the  Law  is  like  the  High-priest**  (Bab. 


Kam.  38*) ;  or  *'The  good  men  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  a  share  in 
the  happiness  of  the  future  world*^ 
(8anh.  105* ;  comp.  Acts  X.  34,35);  or 
"Feed  alike  the  Jewish  and  the  gen- 
tile poor,  nurse  alike  the  Jewish  knd 
the  gentile  sick,  and  bury  together 
the  Jewish  and  the  gentile  dead,  for 
the  sake  of  peace"  (Gitt.  61*).  It  de- 
clares, that  interest  on  money  ought 
not  to  be  taken  even  from  a  gentile 
(Mace.  24*);  and  we  find  this  note- 
worthy utterance :  **  *Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself  —  Babbi 
Akiva  said,  This  is  a  most  import- 
ant principle  of  the  Law;  but  Ben 
Azai  contended,  that  the  words,  'This 
is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  men*^ 
(Gen.  y.  1),  which  declare  the  equal- 
ity of  all  human  beings,  because  all 
alike  bear  the  image  of  their  com- 
mon Father,  involve  a  principle  even 
more  momentous  than  the  former** 
(Tabn.  Jcr,  Nedar.  IX;  Siphra  fol. 
89^  ed.  Schlossb. ;  comp.  also  Mishn, 
Avoth  III.  14,  z'r^z  K-S2r  cm  s-s.-:), 
Jewish  sages  explained,  that  ''aven- 
ging*'  (=;::)  means  returning  evil  for 
evil ;  while  ** bearing  grudge"  (-a:) im- 
plies remtunberinganoffence  received, 
though  good  be  returned  for  evil ;  they 
held,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to*'hate'* 
any  one  except  only  sinners  who,  hav- 
ing been  duly  warned  and  admonished, 
do  not  rcpt'Ut,  but  persevere  in  their 
evil  ways  ;  and  they  ordained  that,  if 
a  man  finds  both  a  friend  and  an  ene- 
mv  in  distress,  he  should  first  assist 
his  enemy,  "in  order  to  subdue  his 
evil  inclination"    (""S-  tk  r*55   -o; 
comp.   Taim,  Yoni.  23*;  Bab.  Mets* 
3J'';  Enich.  16*';  etc.). 

It  might  perhaps  be  possible  to 
propound  a  rule  mure  ideal  and  one  in- 
volving greater  self-abnegation  than 
the  maxims,  ''Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself",  or  "Do  to 
others  as  you  would  that  others  should 
do  to  you",  which  adages,  making 
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19.  Tou  shall  keep  My  statutes:    thou  shalt  not 
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celf-love  the  basis  and  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  our  actions,  do  not  seem  to 
aid  OS  materially  in  the  attainment 
of  the  supreme  object  of  all  moral 
training,  the  subjugation  of  self ;  yet 
they  appear  to  be  the  highest  that  can 
be  expected  fh>m  human  nature ,  and 
are  therefore  the  most  expedient  and 
the  most  practical,  provided  that  con- 
stant and  strenuous  care  be  taken  that 
they  do  not  result  in  cold  justice  de- 
void of  mercy  and  generosity:  for  man 
cannot  carry  his  sacrifices  for  others 
to  the  point  of  utterly  forgetting 
his  own  interests,  without  finally 
endangering  his  dignity,  if  not  his 
usefulness.  ''Owe  no  man  anything 
but  to  love  one  another*',  explains 
St.  Paul  (Bom.  Xni.  8).  Nor  do  mo- 
dem moralists  condemn  or  underva- 
lue self-love  as  a  motive  power  of 
our  actions  — 

*Two  principles  in  human  nature 

reign ; 
"Self-love,  to  urge,  and  Reason,  to 

restrain; 
"Kor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad 

we  call, 
''Each  works  its  end ,  to  move  or 

govern  all". 

(PopCt  Essay  on  Man,  II.  2.) 

Other  nations  were  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  precepts  analogous  to  those 
here  enjoined.  The  Spartans  com- 
monly prayed  to  the  gods  to  make 
them  bear  injuries  with  meekness 
(PM,  Instt.  Lacon.  c.  26).  A  Hindoo 
code  declares:  ''Virtue  is  not  in  a 
hermit's  life;  it  appears  only  when 
it  if  practised;  therefore  men  must 
not  do  to  others  what  is  disagree- 
able to  themselves"  (Yq/nap.  III.  65). 
Conliicius  writes:  ''Do  to  another 
what  you  would  he  should  do  to  you ; 
and  do  not  to  another  what  you  would 
not  like  to  be  done  to  you".  Aristotle 
remarks:    "We  should  behave  to- 


wards our  neighbours,  as  we  would 
wish  them  to  behave  towards  us". 
Cicero  dwells  upon  the  idea  that 
"when  a  wise  man  has  displayed  be- 
nevolence, which  is  so  widely  diflxued, 
towards  one  who  is  endowed  with 
equal  virtue,  then  that  effect  is  pro- 
duced which  might  appear  incredible 
to  some  people, . . .  that  he  loves  him- 
self not  more  than  he  loves  his  friend", 
and  he  adds,  that  this  would  be 
the  general  rule  among  men,  if  they 
remained  true  to  nature  in  its  ge- 
nuine purity  (De  Legg.  L  12  or  34; 
comp.  De  Offic.  I.  11  or  33).  And  Se- 
neca advised,  "Live  for  another  as 
you  would  live  for  yourself*. 

Philological  Remarks. — It  is  true, 
that  the  terms  rtc  and  '*^:  are  occa- 
sionally  placed  in  clear  juxtaposition 
to  denote  "Israelite"  and  "foreigner" 
(Deut.  XT.  3;  XXIH.  21);  but  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  in  our 
verse  t;^.  is  intended  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  s3'nou3'm  of  T^t;  ':a,  and  to 
mean  also  IsraelHe  (comp.  Ta/m.Bab. 
Kani.  38,  "X"  *  •  *  5cp—  Trr-  •«  73t:  tk^ 
'y  Kprr  -xV  *T7^).  As  a  parallel  to  our 
verse  and  several  preceding  com- 
mands ,  may  be  quoted  a  passage  of 
Zechariah  (VIII.  16,  17)  written  at 
about  the  same  period  as  our  chap- 
ter: "These  are  the  things  that  you 
shall  do,  Speak  every  man  the  truth 
to  his  neighbour;  execute  the  judg- 
ment of  truth  and  peace  in  your 
gates;  and  let  none  of  3'ou  imagine 
evil  in  your  hearts  against  his  neigh- 
bour ;  and  love  no  false  oath :  for  all 
these  are  things  that  I  hate,*  says  the 
Lord". 

10«  We  believe  that  the  reason 
of  the  strange  laws  enacted  in  this 
verse  is  implied  in  the  very  words 
with  which  they  are  prefaced,  — 
"You  shall  keep  My  statutes"  ("T^n); 
but  then  the  Hebrew  term  usually 
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let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind ;  thou  shalt  not  sow 


rendered  "statote**  must  be  taken  in 
itf  original  and  moit  pregnant  sense 
as  that  which  is  ''engraven'*  and  nnal- 
t^rably  ordained:  you  shall  not  de- 
viate from  the  appointed  order  of 
things,  nor  abandon  the  eternal  lavs 
of  nature  as  fixed  by  Divine  wisdom; 
for  all  things  and  living  creatures,  as 
they  came  perfect  from  the  Crea- 
tor's hand,  were  pronounced  by  Him 
to  be  ^'vexy  good";  and  every  animal 
and  plant  was  decreed  to  produce 
other  animals  and  plants  ''after  their 
own  kind"  (Gen.  I.  11,  12,  21,  etc). 
These  ideas  were,  by  the  Deuterono- 
mist,  worked  out  even  more  fully 
than  in  our  passage;  for  though 
omitting  the  command  with  regard 
to  the  beasts,  he  declared  it  to  be  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  if  a  man 
wears  garments  of  a  woman,  or  a 
woman  garments  of  a  man,  which 
Philo  calls  "adulteration  of  the  coin- 
age of  nature"  (De  Sacrif.  c.  13); 
he  enacted  that  the  produce  of  vine- 
yards growing  between  com  "be- 
comes holy"  (r-pr),  or  as  Jewish  tra- 
dition explains  it,  must  be  "busnt" 
(9IC  "r^)  *^^  notes  in  loc);  and  he 
forbadeploughing  withan  ox  and  an 
ass  together  (Deut.  XXII.  5,  9—11), 
"lest  the  weaker  animal,  being  com- 
pelled to  exert  itself  to  keep  up  with 
the  .superior  power  of  the  other, 
should  become  exhausted ,  and  sink 
under  the  effort**  {Phiio,  De  Justit. 
IL 11);  and  the  same  notions  were  by 
the  later  Rabbins  thus  allegorically 
expressed  with  reference  to  oar  law : 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  world,  not 
even  the  smallest  herb,  over  which 
an  angel  is  not  appointed  as  guar- 
dian, according  to  whose  command 
everything  is  ruled;  therefore  it 
is  unlawful  to  mix  together  diflfer- 
ent  sorts  and  species,  for  thus  the 
•Qptwne  government  of  things  would 


be  confounded**  (Ve  m'iVob  VaVa«  im  -a 
nV^Q;  Yaikui  Chadash  147.  4;  Eisen- 
menger,  Entd.  Judenth.  n.  876).  Our 
laws  were,  therefore,hardly  prompted 
by  expediency ;  and  yet  many  such 
motives  have  been  assigned  for  them 
from  early  down  to  recent  times.  It 
was  supposed  that  mixing  the  breeds 
of  animals  was  forbidden  "ftom  fear 
that  this  unnatural  abuse  might  ex- 
tend fh)m  beasts  of  different  kinds 
to  men"  (Joseph.  Antiq.  IV.  vni.  20; 
PAilOt  Specc  Legg.  IIL  8;  a.  o.);  or 
as  an  indirect  hint  to  the  Hebrews  to 
avoid  intermarrying  with  foreigners 
(PM/o,  De  Justit.  n.  11;  Cleric,  Wi- 
ner, Kitto,  a.  o.).  A  variety  of  pro- 
duce in  the  same  field  or  vineyard 
was  believed  to  have  been  objected 
to  for  the  following  reasons:^K>ne  spe- 
cies injures  the  other(i'A//o,  De  Justit. 
IL  c  12);  "the  land  ought  not  to  be 
oppressed  with  burdens  beyond  its 
strength,  out  of  mere  covetousness" 
(PAt'io  1.  c),  and  having  supplied 
nourishment  for  one  plant,  ought  not 
to  be  harassed  by  ploughing**  {Phih 
JosephuM^  11.  cc);  again,  the  He- 
brews were  to  be  weaned  fh>m  de- 
testable habits  like  those  of  the  Za- 
bii  who,  whilsttsowing  different  seeds 
and  grafting  trees  of  different  kinds, 
performed  disgraceful  acts  of  super- 
stition and  immorality  {Maim.  Mor. 
Kev.  in.  37,  and  the  notes  of  Hunk 
in  loc.;  similarly  also  Spencer^  ^flV- 
Hebr.  Bitt.  II.  xxx.  2,  pp.  529  sqq.)\ 
or  they  were  to  be  taught  "fuUy 
to  trust  in  the  providence  of  God, 
and  not  to  make  provision  Cor  a  dry 
or  wet  season  by  sowing  their  fields 
with  mingled  seed**,  as  is  done  in  In- 
dia and  else  where  (Roberts  a.  o.);  and 
lastly,  they  were  to  be  accustomed 
to  a  careful  selection  and  separation 
of  seed-grain ,  so  useful  for  prevent- 
ing the  grom*th  of  weeds,  and  to  et- 
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thy  field  with  mingled  seed;   nor  shall  a  garment  that 


•entiftl  for  secaring  good  crops  (Mi' 
chaeL  Mot.  B.  lY.  §  218 ;  comp.  Firg. 
Georg.  L 193  sqq. ;  FarrofiJR.  L  52).  A 
mixture  of  woollen  and  linen  threads 
was  considered  inappropriate  for  rea- 
sons like  these :— ''wool  and  linen  were 
appointed  for  the  priests  alone"  (Joi. 
Ant.  IV.  Tin.  11 ;  Mishn,  KehiimlX.  l)i 
which  statement  is  at  least  of  doubt- 
ful truth  (see  Oomm*  on  £xod.  pp. 
487—489);  ''the  difference  of  those 
substances  prevents  their  union,  and 
the  superior  strength  of  the  one  is 
calculated  rather  to  tear  the  other 
than  to  unite  with  it,  when  the  ma- 
terial is  used"  {Philo^  De  Justit.  II. 
11);  they  were  costly  and  led  to  ez- 
traTagance;  they  were  often  inter- 
woTcn  with  symbolical  figures  of 
plants  andanimalsrecallingthe  worst 
features  of  £g3rptian  idolatry;  or  the 
people  were  to  be  warned  against 
the  superstitions  of  heathen  priests, 
who  believed  that,  by  wearing  mixed 
garments  of  wool  and  linen  under 
certain  conjunctions  of  the  planets, 
their  sheep  and  their  flax  would  be 
blessed  and  thrive  (Maimonides). 

However,  the  idea  underlying  our 
laws  is  so  abstract  and  speculative, 
and  it  is  applied  with  so  much  logi- 
cal consistency,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  these  ordinances  ori- 
ginated in  early  and  untutored  times. 
In  fact,  we  find  traces  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  that  they  were  entirely 
unknown  nearly  during  the  whole  of 
the  monarchical  period.  We  wiU  not 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrews  largely  kept  and  used 
mules  (2  Sam.  XIU.  29;  XVIIL  9; 
1  Ki.L 83,  38;  X.  25;  HXIIL  5;  Ezra 
n.  66;  etc),  although  the  reasons 
brought  forward  to  explain  the  em- 
ployment of  these  hybrids,  are  very 
unsatisfactory;  it  is  asserted  that 
the  Israelites  imported  them  from 


other  countries  (Winer,  Enobel),  or 
that  they  permitted  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  horse  and  the  ass 
(Ewald);  it  seems  more  probable 
to  suppose  that  if  a  precept  like 
that  of  our  verse  had  existed,  the 
Hebrews  would  have  deemed  it  un- 
lawful not  only  to  breed  but  to  use 
mules,  just  as  they  abhorred  both 
the  breeding  and  the  keeping  of 
swine  (p.  1 10).  But  we  turn  to  a  more 
decisive  proof.  We  read  in  Isaiah 
(XXVni.  25) :  ''When  the  ploughman 
has  made  even  the  surface  of  the 
field,  does  he  not  cast  abroad  fennel 
and  scatter  cummin,  and  cast  wheat 
in  rows,  and  barley  on  the  appointed 
place,  and  spelt  for  its  border?*'  Here 
evidently  a  large  variety  of  grains 
is  described  as  being  sown  on  the 
same  field,  with  an  enclosure  of  a 
different  kind  forming  part  of  the 
same  piece  of  land;  whereas  the 
Hishnah  (Kilaim  IX.  9)  expressly 
forbids  a  woollen  border  round  a 
linen  texture.  It  is  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience that  mixed  seeds  yield  more 
abundant  crops  than  single  ones; 
because  the  former,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, resist  more  successfuUy  all 
injurious  influences  often  fatal  to 
the  latter;  different  kinds  protect 
each  other,  as  various  herbs  and 
grasses  do  in  fields;  thus  ** clover 
may  be  frozen  in  winter  and  dried  up 
in  summer,  but  if  mixed  with  other 
plants,  it  wiU  indeed  languish  under 
the  same  conditions  of  temperature, 
but  it  will  rise  again  luxuriantly  in  a 
more  favourable  seasou"(£r^Jiisirft^i- 
6/a//^,I.509).  ^Yhether  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  this  circum- 
stance or  not ,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  felt  much  disposed  to  comply 
wi^i  our  law  even  long  after  its  pro- 
mulgation; a  parable  in  the  New 
Testament  begins  with  the  words: 
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is  a  mixture  of  linen  and  wool  {shaatnez)  come  upon  thee. 


"A  certain  man  bad  a  fig-tree  planted 
in  hifl  vine-yard"  (Luke  Xm.  6); 
and  the  doctors  of  the  Mishnah  and 
Talmud,  though  most  minutely  work- 
ing out  our  ordinances  from  every 
conceivable  point  of  view,  found  it 
necessai7  to  interpret  them,in  several 
respects,  very  leniently,  and  to  make 
many  important  concessions.  For 
they  taught,  partially  even  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Bihlical  commands, 
that  the  mixing  of  seeds  is  prohi- 
bited only  in  the  Holy  Land;  although 
grafting  different  kinds  of  trees  is 
strictly  forbidden,  the  fhiit  so  ob- 
tained may  be  eaten;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  plants,  such  as  beans  and  peas, 
spelt  and  rye  (rev),  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  heterogeneous  (Miihn.  Ki- 
laim  L 1—4);  a  garden  bed  about  six 
hand-breadths  square,may  be  planted 
with  five  kinds  of  vegetables,  four  on 
the  four  borders,  and  the  fifth  in  the 
middle;  the  law  is  not  infringed,  un- 
less i^re<  different  kinds  of  grain  are 
sown  on  the  same  field,  for  inst.,  two 
sorts  of  wheat  and  one  of  barley,  or 
one  of  wheat,  of  barley,  and  of  spelt ;  or 
unless,  in  a  vineyard,  besides  pip- 
pins of  raisin,  two  grains,  such  as 
wheat  and  barley,  are  sown  at  the 
same  time.  Haimouides  indeed  finds 
this  decision  surprising  because  not 
founded  on  Biblical  authority,  but 
he  explains  it  by  one  of  his  favour- 
ite theories,  namely,  that  the  simul- 
taneous sowing  of  three  kinds  was  a 
pagan  usage  (comp.  Mishn,  Kilaim  I. 
1—4,  9;  n.  6,  7;  IH.  1—5;  V.  8*;  VI. 
Uqq. ;  IX.1#^^.;  ra/Mi.Shabb.IX.2 ;  Be- 
rach.22^;  Kiddnsh.38,89^ChuU.82^ 
136^;  etc.  MaimoH.  Mor.  Nev.  HI.  87 
fin.;  Uilch.  Kilaim  I,  Y,  IX;  Yoreh 
Dcah  §§  295 — 304;  ffoiimger.  Jus 
Hebr.  pp.  374—378). 

It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded, 
that  our  laws  are  the  result  of  a  phi* 


losophical  or  religious  theory,  which 
could  not  well  be  realised  in  prac- 
tical life;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  opinion  of  Talmudists  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  those  com- 
mands which  were  already  enjoined 
uponKoah,  either  assuming  ten  such 
precepts,  or  differently  defining  the 
seven  usuaUy  specified  {Tahn,  Sanh. 
56^1  60* ;  see  supra  pp.  9,  10). 

Philological  Bemarks.  —  Some 
observations  of  Josephus  seem  indeed 
to  involve  more  profound  reasons,  but 
they  are  vague  and  indistinct.  ''The 
seeds**,  he  states,  ''ought  to  be  pure 
and  unmixed,  and  two  or  three  kinds 
should  not  be  sown  together,  since 
nature  does  not  delight  in  the  union  of 
dissimilar  things. . .  Kor  is  anything 
to  be  allowed,  out  of  which,  by  imi- 
tation, any  subversion  might  arise 
in  matters  relating  to  the  common- 
wealth" (/oi.  Ant.  IV.  vm.  20).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  PhUo*s  explana- 
tion :  "No  Jewish  shepherd  wiU  en- 
deavour to  cross  a  sheep  with  a  he- 
goat,  or  a  ram  with  a  she- goat,  or  a 
cow  with  a  horse;  and  if  he  does, 
he  must  pay  the  penalty  for  dissol- 
ving an  ordinance  of  nature,  that  is 
anxious  to  preserve  the  original  kinds 
of  animals  free  from  spurious  ad- 
mixture'* {Phi/o,  Specc  Legg.  HI.  B). 
The  notion  of  purity,  "mixture  caus- 
ing uncleanness**  (  Afiro6tf/,Lev.  p.  5 1 1 ), 
is  but  remotely  associated  with  our 
laws.  —  The  term  T^i^^  field  must 
here,  no  doubt,  be  taken  in  the  most 
extended  sense,  and  includes  the  vine- 
yard, which  word  is  used  in  thecorres* 
ponding  law  of  Deuteronomy  (XXIL 
9),  and  which  the  Septuagint,  mgusti- 
fiably  narrowing  the  scope  of  our 
law,  has  in  our  passage  (tiv  di|&i:c* 
Xwva  oo5):  if  "seed  is  sown**  on  the 
vineyard,  the  latter  becomes  thereby, 
in  some  measure,  a  field. — The  mean- 
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20.  And  if  a  mau  lies  carnally  with  a  woman  that 
IS  a  bondmaid,  betrothed  to  a  man,  but  has  not 
been  redeemed,  nor  has  received  her  freedom;  punish- 
ment  shall  take  place,   6ui  they   shall    not  be  put  to 


ing  of  Tsi^  18  certain,  for  in  our  pas- 
sage the  word  is  explained  by  ''mix- 
ture** (crv^)i  and  in  Deuteronomy 
(XXn.  11)  8tiU  more  distinctly  by 
*'wool  and  linen  together*'  (Jonath. 
in  our  passage  iir^'i  •«»  ntVo),  which 
were  among  the  Hebrews  the  ordi- 
nary materials  for  garments  (corop. 
XnL  47);  but  no  plausible  etymology 
has  hitherto  been  discovered;  the 
term  seems  hardly  of  Hebrew  origin, 
aquinquelitera  consisting  entirely  of 
strong  letters  being  against  Shemitic 
formation;  it  may  be  Egyptian,  and 
the  word  may  have  been  introduced 
into  Palestine  together  with  the  tex- 
ture for  which  the  Egyptians  were 
famous.  According  to  the  Mishnah 
(KUaim  IX.  8),  it  is  a  compound  of 
rv^  heckled,  r*»  spun,  and  ra  corded 
or  woven,  and  denotes  a  material 
variously  manufactured  of  wool  and 
flax  (comp.  Kimchi  sub  voc);  which 
derivation  is  as  improbable  as  that 
of  modem  linguists  who  believe  that 
it  signifies  *'  a  garment  mixed  with 
thread,"  and  consider  it  a  compound 
of  Jii  mixture  (comp.  Arab.  &jbt& 
to  mix),  e;  garment  (comp.  r;^  to 
put  on  a  garment),  and  i:  thruad 
(comp.Chald.  n:  to  twist  threads);  or 
thatofBoohart who  translates  "mixed 
texture**  (fh>m  hy^  orfeU,  and  t:).  In 
Coptic,  coloured  materia]  spun  from 
wool  and  Unen  iscaUed  2XQNTNE2. 
The  ancient  versions  afford  no  clue; 
the  Sept.  has  xCpSrjXov  (adulterated, 
false — being  neither  the  one  species 
nor  the  other),  the  Yulg.  merely  veste 
quseexduobustexta  est;  the  Samar- 
itan version  D""r:»  dotted,  of  varie- 
gated colours,  perhaps  foUowing  a 
custom  or  law  of  the  Samaritans  of 
wearing  only  gannents  of  one  colour ; 


Saad.  ad  Abu-Said  "of  wool  and  linen" 
(^VsT*  ^yo\  comp. .ffkix/. Lex. Chald. 
Talm.  p.  2483 ;  Boch.  Hierox.  I.  pp. 
486,  487;  Jabionikt\  Opusc  I.  291— 
295;  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1456).— We 
may  observe,  that  the  ordinance  with 
respect  to  mixed  materials  was  by 
Jewish  tradition  not  applied  to  the 
shrouds  of  the  dead  (nen  *3^sr), since 
the  dead  are  free  from  the  obligations 
of  the  Law  (Afii^n.  Kil.  IX.  4  ;  comp. 
Ps.LXXXVIII.  6,0*^^  lea  rctn  c-nta 
'si) ;  and  upon  this  view  is  based  the 
argument  of  St.  Paul,  ''You  also  are 
become  dead  to  the  Law  by  the  body 
of  Christ;  . . .  now  we  are  delivered 
from  theLaw,that  being  dead  wherein 
we  were  held";  or  *'I  through  the 
Law  am  dead  to  the  Law,  that  I 
might  live  unto  Ck>d''  (Bom.  YII.  4, 
6;  Oal.  U.  19).— Kiebuhr  (Beschrei- 
bung  voD  Arabien,  p.  159)  relates  that 
Jewish  agriculturists  in  Arabia, 
tliough  refraining  from  blending 
different  kinds  of  trees  by  grafting 
or  inoculation,  which  is  forbidden  in 
the  Hishnah  (Kilaim  I.  7,  8),  do  not 
scruple  to  grow  heterogeneous  crops 
on  the  same  field,  and  to  eat  the  pro- 
duce, which,  according  to  the  Bab- 
bins,  Jews  are  permitted  to  do  in  any 
country  except  Palestine  (see  supra ; 
comp.  Hottingerf  Jus.  Hebr.  p.  377). 
SO— SS*  If  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  find  in  our  chapter  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  laws,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  intro- 
duction, in  this  place,  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  these  verses :  their 
proper  position  would  either  have 
been  among  the  laws  of  sacrifice  or 
among  the  laws  of  marriage;  and 
they  derive,  therefore,  no  light  fh>m 
the  context  in  which  they  occur. 
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death,  because  she  was  not  free.  21.  And  he  shall 
bring  his  trespass-offering  to  the  Lord,  to  the  door  of 
the  Tent  of  Meeting,  a  ram  for  a  trespass-offering; 
22.  And  the   priest  shall  make  an   atonement  for  him 


They  belong  no  donbt  to  the  same 
period  as  the  commands  of  this  sec- 
tion generaUy;  for  in  Ezra's  time  an 
expiation  by  means  of  sacrifice  simi- 
lar to  that  here  prescribed  was  de- 
manded of  those  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  (comp.  Ezra  X.  19); 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  even 
in  this  late  enactment  the  same  in- 
vidious and  degrading  conceptions 
with  regard  to  slaves,  which  are  re- 
flected in  some  of  the  earlier  ordi- 
nances (comp.  Exod.  XXI.  20,21,32). 
For  the  slaves  are  here  still  regarded 
essentially  as  property ^  and  not  only 
are  they  inferior  to  other  Israelites 
in  social  rights,  but  also  in  moral 
and  religious  duties :  if  a  female  slave 
is  faithless  to  her  betrothed,  neither 
she  nor  her  paramour  suffers  death, 
which  is  the  legal  punishment  if  the 
seduced  is  a  ftree  woman  (XX.  10; 
Deut.  XXn.  22—24);  she  has  to  per- 
form no  religious  ceremony  what- 
ever,  since  she  is  no  fuU  member 
of  the  theocratic  coomiunity ;  *'her 
marriage  with  a  free  man  is  no  per- 
fect marriage"  (7^'«3  '('STp  n-^rrp  7*8, 
Bashi),but  is  rather  *^ike  the  'hetero- 
geneous mixture*  (onc^)  just  treated 
of*'  (£bn  Ezra);  and  the  man  has 
simply  to  present  a  ram  for  a  tres- 
pass-offering, which  is  the  ordinary 
atonement  for  offences  against  the 
rights  of  property  (Conun.  on  Lev.L 
pp.  267  iqq.).  Yet  we  notice,  in  this 
enactment,  a  progress  in  two  direc- 
tions :  in  opposition  to  the  ordinances 
of  previous  codes,  the  seducer  was  not 
compeUed  to  many  the  slave,  without 
the  liberty  of  ever  dismissing  her;  and 
he  paid  the  fine  for  the  infringement 
of  the  laws  of  property  not  to  the  be- 
trothed or  the  master  of  the  slave, 


but  to  God  (comp.  Deut.  XXlI.  28, 29). 
Both  the  notions  of  marriage  and 
of  atonement  had  become  more  re- 
fined ;  a  forced  alliance  was  deemed 
immoral,  because  it  is  no  union;  and 
it  was  considered  a  supreme  duty  to 
restore  the  holiness  of  the  commu- 
nity which  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
offence.  Whether  any  reparation 
was  made  to  the  ii^jured  bridegroom, 
or  to  the  master  whose  property  had 
been  depreciated,  and  which]was  the 
penalty  inflicted  upon  the  woman,  is 
not  stated  in  our  law;  the  matter 
was  probably  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judges,  to  whom  the  legislator 
gave  sufficient  liberty  by  the  general 
injunction  "punishment  shall  take 
place**  (rmr  r^z).  Jewish  tradition 
deduced  from  these  terms  that  the 
slave  was  punished  with  flageUation 
{Mishn.  Kerith.  H.  4). 

Philolooical  Rbmarks. — To  estab- 
lish a  connection  with  the  preceding 
verse,  we  should  not  be  warranted  in 
describing  the  laws  under  discussion 
as  directed  "against  the  interming- 
ling of  different  classes,*'  and  in 
considering  the  particles  with  which 
they  begin  (f-K;)  as  a  proof  that  "a 
kindred  subject"  follows  (Ebn  Ezra, 
Knobel,a.o.):a  freeHebrew  wasindeed 
alloM  ed  to  marry  a  Hebrew  slave,  whe- 
ther she  obtained  her  liberty  or  not; 
and  the  particle  r  very  frequently  be- 
gins laws  and  sections  which  have  no 
affinity  whatever  with  the  preceding 
ones  (comp.  f.  L  ver.  23,  -Jtsr  -s*). — 
A  learned  critic  has  observed  that 
"verses  19  to  22  give  the  impression 
of  being  later  additions ;  at  least  they 
are  ill  suited  to  the  other  and  more 
general  subjects,  and  certainly  vers. 
21  and  22  do  not  stand  in  their  right 
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with  the  ram  of  the  trespass-offering  before  the  Lord 
for  the  sin  which  he  has  done;  and  the  sin  which  he 
has  done  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

23.  And  when   you  shall  come  into  the  land,  and 
shall  plant  all  manner  of  trees  for  food,  you  shall  count 


place"  {Graf,  OeBchichtlidieBuclier, 
p.  78) :  however,  the  laws  of  ver.  19 
seem  to  accord  weU  with  the  spirit 
of  the  chapter,  and  the  mode  of 
atonement  prescribed  in  vers.  21  and 
22  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the 
statement  of  the  offence  itself  inver. 
20.  —  The  words  utk^  '^I^UJ  (▼«''•  20) 
are  proi>erly  given  up  to  a  man,  that 
is,  betrothed  to  him  (comp.  t^  in 
Jadg.  Y.  18  ;  Isai.  LIIL  12 ;  and 
mr'n  in  Talm,  Eliddush.  6^  where  it 
is  declared  equivalent  with  t^^k; 
Onk.  aptly  kt^t^  destined  or  intended, 
Jonalh,  KC->Kn9 ,  Saad.  L^kM,  Bashi 
rmr^*.  rrrro^  Bashb.  rrrmai  m-c:) ; 
the  Septuagint  has  indistinctly  Staice- 
9*jXaY|it^vT2  dv9p(u7:(|i(DeWette"einem 
Manne  vertraut"),  Vulg.  incorrectly 
nubilis,  Luther  a.  o.  against  the  He- 
brew usage  "die  von  dem  Manne  ver- 
schm&ht  ist"  (£bn  Ezra  ''despised"; 
comp.  T-^r^.  disgrace);  Maimonides 
(Hor.  Nev.  1. 39),  connecting  tpn  with 
the  Arabic  ,J^,  takes  it  as  'Huming 
away",  and  translates  wk^  rrrra  rntr 
''a  servant  changed  from  the  condi- 
tion of  bondage  to  the  condition  of 
marriage**;  and  Scholtens  (Animad- 
vers.  Philol.  et,Crit.  pp.  57 — 68),  fol- 
lowing a  no  less  doabtful  Arabic 
analogy,  renders  "senra  vilis  alicui 
(sc  domino)  reddita**;  which  Dathe 
modifies  thas,  qaa  aUos  pro  labitu 
ntitur;  comp.  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p. 
267  note  16. — "TJ^^^  i«  properly 
there  shall  be  vititation,  for  the  root 
"^s  includes,  like  the  analogous  one 
-^t,  both  the  notion  of  seardiing  ex- 
amination (XHL  36)  and  correction, 
exactly  like  the  Greek  ii:toxoir^,  as 
the  Septuagint  translates  in  this  pas- 
sage.   The  Author.  Vers.,  foUowing 


the  Babbinical  interpretation,  ren- 
ders "she  shall  be  scourged"  (r^ipVo 
l^i^a  \m  mrr*a),  and  has,  in  the  Mar- 
ginal Beading,  even  more  question- 
ably, ^^they  shall  be  scourged";  and 
so  the  Yulg.,  Dathe,  a.  o.  vapulabunt 
ambo. — Jewish  doctors  curiously  in- 
ferred from  the  words  nmea  kV  rntm 
— a  veiy  conmion  use  of  the  infini- 
tive for  emphatic  expression  —  that 
the  woman  referred  to  in  our  law  is 
one  that  "is  half  slave  and  half  free*' 
(^n  rarrxm  Tnt-o  rrrenv  Vs),  and  is 
betrothed  to  a  Hebrew  slave  (Mishn. 
Kerith.  n.  5);  all  which  views  are 
reproduced  in  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than :  "If  she  is  a  servant  and  a  free 
woman  betrothed  to  a  ftree  man, . .  . 
there  shall  be  searching  inquiry 
(vtvt)  for  her  judgment",  etc. 

88—85.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
laws  peculiar  to  our  chapter,  and 
found  in  no  other  code  of  the  Penta- 
teuch: assuming,  therefore,  that  it 
originated  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
we  can  well  understand,  that,  though 
based  upon  an  old  usage  and  upon 
practical  observation,  it  is  spiritual 
and  levitical  in  tendency :  Hebrew 
agriculturists  may  have  known,  as 
was  known  to  the  husbandmen  of 
other  ancient  nations,  that  by  strip- 
ping fruit-trees  of  their  blossoms  in 
the  earlier  years,  they  will  thrive 
better,  and  bear  more  abundantly 
afterwards;  but  our  legislator  was 
not  satisfied  with  merely  sanctioning 
a  practice  of  rural  economy;  he 
brought  it  into  connection  with  the 
laws  of  firstfruits;  and  since,  as  a 
rule,  the  produce  of  the  first  three 
years  is  tasteless,  stunted,  and  im- 
perfect, or  as  he  calls  it  "uncircum- 
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their  early  fruit  as  ancircumcised ;  three  years  shall  it 
be  as  ancircumcised  to  you;  it  shall  not  be  eaten. 
24.  And  in  the  fourth  year  all  their  fruit  shall  be  holy, 
a  praise  to  the  Lord;    and  in  the  fifth  year  shall  you 


cised,"  and  therefore  unfit  for  sacred 
gifts,  he  enacted  that  that  produce 
should  not  be  eaten ;  that  the  crop  of 
the  fourth  year  should  be  *^oly,  a 
praise  to  the  Lord";  and  that  from  the 
fifth  year  only  the  proprietor  should 
be  allowed  to  ei:goy  the  produce  of  his 
trees.  The  firstfmits  were,  according 
to  the  Deuteronomist  (XXYL 1  —1 1), 
consumed  by  the  owner  in  common 
meals  together  with  the  Levite  and 
the  stranger;  but  according  to  the 
later  ordinance  of  Numbers  (XYIII. 
12,  13),  they  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  priests,  and  formed  no  insignifi- 
cant part  of  their  revenues  (seeComm. 
on  Lev.  I.  618,  6U).  It  is  probable 
that  the  latter  meaning  is  implied  in 
the  terms  *'holy,apraiseto  theLord," 
and  that  the  fruits  of  the  fourth  year 
belonged  to  the  priesthood  alone ; 
they  could,  according  to  tradition, 
be  redeemed  by  their  equivalent  of 
money,  with  the  addition  of  the  fifth 
part  of  their  value  (comp.  XXYII.  31 ; 
Deut.  XIY.  22—26;  JVfx^i.PeahYIL 
6;  Terum.  YL  2  sgg,;  Maas.Shen.Y. 
1  8^.) ;  or  they  were  taken  to  the 
holy  city,  together  with  the  tithes 
of  other  fruits,  and  there  consumed 
by  the  master  in  the  company  of  in- 
vited, especiaUy  needy  guests  (Jos, 
Ant.  lY.  vni.  1 9).  Our  text  prescribes 
merely  that  the  produce  of  the  three 
first  years  '^shaU  not  be  eaten";  but 
Jewish  teachers  assert  that  it  must 
be  burnt  or  buried  in  the  ground, 
since  it  ought  to  yield  no  advantage 
or  benefit  whatever;  and  working  out 
the  Biblical  precepts  with  their  usual 
minuteness,  they  partially  extend, 
and  partially  contract  their  scope. 
Borne  are  of  opinion  that  even  at 
preeeat  Jewish  prodnoen  ought  to 


redeem  the  trmt  of  the  fourth  year 
for  a  nominal  coin,  and  to  throw  this 
**into  the  Dead  Sea",  that  is,  to  <*a 
forlorn  place'',  where  no  one  is 
likely  to  find  it  (See  Miihnah  Treat. 
Orlah;  ^Talm.  Berach.  35;  Pesach. 
22^;  Bosh  Hash.  2^;  Kiddush.  38, 
54^^;  Bab.  Kam.  101*;  Maim,  De  Gib. 
Yetit. X.;  Mor.Nev.m. 37 ;  Tor. Deah 
§  294;  Hottinger,  L  c.  pp.  324—327). 
Philolooical  Beiurxs.  ' —  The 
words  r^t  m  v^r  er^y.  are  literally 
"you  shaU  declare  as  uncircumcised 
its  uncircumoision,  its  fruit,"  that  is, 
the  earliest  fruits  of  a  tree,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  its  prepuce,  shall  be 
considered  unclean;  for  W  uncir- 
cumcised is  used  metaphorically  in 
many  connections,  especiaUy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  heart,  the  lips,  and  the  ear 
(XXYL  41;  Ex.  YI.  12,  30;  DeutX. 
16;  Jer.IV.4;  YLlO;  Ezek.XLIY. 
9 ;  see  Comm.on  Exod.p.  106);  hence 
Onk.  uprm  ^^pn-r,  the  Sept.  ireptxa- 
BaptciTc  TT^v  dxaOapoiav  o^toG,  and 
Philo  in  his  allegorical  manner,  "he 
orders  us  to  out  away  vain  opinions, 
which  are  impure  by  nature'*  (De 
Alleg.  I.  15,  ofT|Otc  ^i  dxaOapTOv  ^0- 
oei;  comp.  also  the  curious  and  ela- 
borate allegorical  exposition  of  our 
precept,  which  he  describes  as  a 
/p7,9)i6c,  in  De  Plant.  Koae  cc  27 — 
33;  see  De  Abrah.  L  2),—trVrr,  rr^ 
rrrr^ «« holy,  a  praise  to  the  Lord," 
that  is,  an  offering  of  praise  and  gra- 
titude; though  B*V^  i*  i^l'o  used  for 
festivals  of  thankfulness  (Judg.  IX. 
27;  comp.  Hengttenb,  AuthenU  des 
Pentat.  IL  99).  The  Sept.  renders 
the  word  indistinctly  oCvctoc  t^ 
xup((p,  and  so  the  Yulg.  laudabilis 
Domino;  and  Luther  heiUg  uud  ge- 
priesen ;  but  the  Samaritan  codex  and 
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eat  of  their  fruit,   that  they  may  yield  to  you  their  in- 
crease:   I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

26.  Tou  shall  not  eat  anything  with  the  blood. 

You  shall  use  no  enchantment  nor  magic. 


.  venion  have  tMiri  "redemption,"  in- 
timating that  the  produce  of  the 
fourth  year  might  be  redeemed  by 
money  given  to  the  priests  (see  mpra ; 
comp.  Dent.  XX.  6;  XXYIIL  30; 
Jer.  XXXI.  5) ;  and  similarly  Targ. 
JonathaCiear^p  p-tPtt  '^redeemedfrom 
the  priest"),  and  others  (see  Geiger, 
Urschrift,  pp.  181— 184). 

SGfSl*  Though  fttnn  early  times 
thoughtful  Hebrews  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  the  eating  of  blood  of  ani- 
mals, since  they  considered  blood  as 
the  soul  or  life  breathed  into  the  beasts 
by  God  and  therefore  sacred,  the  bulk 
of  their  countrymen  could  not  easily 
be  weaned  from  a  habit  which  seems 
to  have  been  general  and  deep-rooted, 
and  was  combated  by  arguments  per- 
haps too  speculative  for  their  com- 
prehension. The  interdiction  of  eat- 
ing blood  was  therefore  repeated  at 
different  times,  and  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary even  in  the  Persian  period ; 
yet  it  is  here  introduced  in  a  form  so 
brief  and  elliptical — bt:  W  "hsnr  k^ — 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  subject  had 
become  familiar  to  all. 

But  in  that  period  no  warnings  were 
more  urgently  needed  than  those 
against  sooth-saying,  enchantment, 
and  sorcery  of  eveiy  description ;  for 
then  the  Jews,  scattered  throughout 
Babylonia,  the  ancient  home  of  the 
divining  arts,  and  living  under  the 
rule  of  the  Persians,  the  consummate 
adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit 
world,  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
adopting  views  and  practices  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
monotheism,  and  of  thus  '^defiling 
themselves"  (ver.  81).  How  imper- 
fectly the  Jews  escaped  this  danger, 
has  been  pointed  out  before  (pp.  287 


iqq*);  and  we  have,  in  another  place, 
also  reviewed  the  various  forms  of 
sooth-saying  which  flourished  among 
the  Hebrews  at  all  times  (see  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  pp.  874  sqq.), 

FhilolooicalBbmabks. — The  com- 
mand '*Yon  shaU  not  eat  anything 
with  the  blood,**  is  sufficiently  clear; 
but  Jewish  teachers,  translating  "you 
shall  not  eat  so  as  to  cause  your  own 
death'*,curiously  referred  those  words 
to  the  law  about  the  rebeUious  and 
gluttonous  son,  who  was  to  be  stoned 
to  death  (Deut.XXI.  18—21) ;  or  they 
explained,  '^ou  shall  not  eat  the  flesh 
of  sacriflcial  animals  while  the  blood 
is  still  in  the  sprinkling  vessel"  (TVir^. 
Jon,;  7Vi/m.  Sanh.  63* ;  Berach.  10). 
Haimonides,  on  this  point  as  on  some 
others  at  variance  with  Jewish  tra- 
dition, asserts,  at  least  in  his  Moreh 
Kevochim  (HI.  46),  that  the  command 
applies  merely  to  the  Zabian  practice 
of  eating  the  flesh  of  slaughtered 
beasts  at  the  pit  into  which  they 
pour  the  blood  as  food  for  the  de- 
mons; and  he  translates  therefore, 
''You  shaU  not  eat  near  the  blood'* 
(see  supra  p.  8;  comp.  however,  if a/- 
mon.  Seph.  Mitzv.,  negat.  prec.  195; 
Hilch.  Mamrim  YH;  Heilpem^  Mits. 
Hashem  p.  40).  But  the  preposi- 
tion V?  means  likewise  *'in  addition 
to"  or  "together  with"  (comp.XXm. 
18,  20;  Ezod.  XIL  8,  ff-tna  \y  r-rsr 
^TSK*) ;  it  stands  here  instead  of  the 
more  usual  ^  or  cr  (Ocn.  IX.  4;  Deut. 
XTT.  23),  or  instead  of  ^it  (1  Bam. 
XIV.  34,  in  which  passage  the  phrase 
DTT^  VsK  also  occurs,  vers.  82,  83). 
An  ancient  reading  instead  of  trm  b' 
seems  to  have  been  o^^m  W,  for  some 
Greek  manuscripts  have  the  trans- 
lation ktX  TCBv  dpecBV— a  prohibition 
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27.  You  shall  not  round  the  corners  of  your  head, 
neither  shalt  thou  mai*  the  corners  of  thy  beard. 
28.  And  you  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh 


not  to  eat  taoriflcial  meals  on  the 
heights,  which  would,  however,  be 
too  abruptly  and  enigmatically  in- 
troduced. —  On  vna  to  practise  en- 
chantment "by  muttering  spells  in  a 
mysterious  whisper",  see  Comm.  on 
Ley.  L  375  notes  15,  16,  and  on  -,a^ 
ibid.  p.  376  note  1;  on  n^zn  necro- 
mancers ibid,  notes  5 — 9,  and  on 
V'p^  wisards  ibid.  p.  374  note  11. 
The  Sept.  renders  oiovCCcoOai  and 
6pvt9o9xoicsta9au,  i^^a9xpiu.\i%Qi  and 
inaoilol;  the  Vulg.  augurari  and  ob- 
servare  somnia,  magi  and  arioli ;  Lu- 
ther auf  Vogelgeschrei  achten  und 
Tage  w&hlen,  Wahrsager  u.  Zeichen- 
deuter.  Jewish  tradition  explains  that 
vr.i  means  being  influenced  in  our  ac- 
tions by  omina  (f.i.  **my  stick  feU  out 
of  my  hand,  therefore  I  will  not  go 
to-day  to  such  and  such  a  place**),  and 
yry  considering  certain  months  or 
seasons  propitious  or  unlucky  for 
certain  undertakings;  that  s*k  is  one 
who  makes  others  believe  that  a  voice 
comes  firom  under  the  earth  or  out 
of  a  skull,  and  a  ^r7-p  one  who  takes 
into  his  mouth  a  bone  of  a  cer- 
tain bird  caUed  r-r»,  bums  incense, 
and  then,  in  a  fitof  ecstacy,  pretends 
to  disclose  the  Aiture  (comp.  Tatm. 
Shabb.  67;  Sanh.  65;  Chull.  95 ;  Mai- 
man.  Hilch.  Avod.  Zar.  YI,  ^^,  XI, 
XH;  Yor,  Deak  S  179;  Hoitmger  1.  c. 
pp.  388—390,  394, 395;  Beilpem  L  c. 
pp.  40,  41). 

S9,  S9*  The  human  form  which 
came  perfect  from  the  hand  of  Qod, 
and  which,  if  it  does  not  reveal,  en- 
shrines that  which  constitutes  man*s 
''simiUtude"  and'<likeness*'  with  Him, 
is  sacred;  and  it  must  not  be  disfigured 
or  mutilated :  this  genera]  principle 
had  a  special  force  and  meaning  for 
the  Hebrews  who  where  the  chosen 


and  holy  community.  The  Deutero- 
nomist  conveys  both  the  law  and  the 
reason  with  remarkable  emphasis: 
"Ton  are  children  of  the  Lord  your 
Gk>d;  you  shaU  not  cut  yourselves, 
nor  make  any  baldness  between  your 
eyes  for  the  dead ;  for  thou  art  a  holy 
people  to  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d,  and  the 
Lord  has  elected  thee  to  be  a  pecu- 
liar people  to  Himself  out  of  all  the 
nations  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth*'  (Dent.  XIY.  2).  Various  other 
commands  were  suggested  by  these 
notioDS  (comp.  Dent.  XXm.  2);  and 
we  can  discover  only  one  exception 
—  the  law  of  circumcision,  which 
however,  arising  out  of  a  ph3*8ical 
cause  and  gradually  spiritualised, 
was  finally  also  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  sanctity  of  Israel  and  of 
every  Israelite  (see  Comm.  on  Gen. 
pp.  386  '^.).  The  opposition  of 
the  Deuteronomist  to  the  customs 
referred  to  was  the  more  justified,  as 
they  originated  in  superstitious  con- 
ceptions and  helped  to  confirm  them. 
However,  in  this  case  as  in  many 
others  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  teachers  of  the  nation  were  much 
in  advance  of  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
for  these  the  great  principle,  *'Tou 
shaU  be  holy,  for  the  Lord  your  Qod 
is  holy**,  remained  long  a  plirase  of 
little  significance;  they  clung  to  their 
idolatrous  habits;  and  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  which  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Deuteronomist,  the  for- 
bidden practice!  still  prevailed,  and 
were  apparently  considered  unob- 
jectionable even  by  religious  guides. 
For  Jeremiah,  foreshadowing  the 
fearful  massacres  of  the  Hebrews, 
declared:  "Both  Uie  great  and  the 
small  die  in  this  land ;  they  shaU  not 
be  boriedy  nor  sbaU  mmi  lament  for 
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for  the  dead,  nor  brand   any  marks  upon  you:   I  am 
the  Lord. 


them,  nor  cat  themselves,  nor  make 
themselvefl  bald  for  them"  (Jer.  XYI. 
6).  The  tame  usages  were  preserved 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  XLL  5);  and  the  compiler  of 
our  chapter  deemed  it,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary not  only  to  renew  the  former 
prohibitions,  but  to  extend  them  to 
the  comparatively  harmless  custom 
of  tattooing  (y^r^h^;  see  infra  on 
XXL  1—15,  p.  456). 

Arab  tribes,  pretending  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  god  Orotal  whom 
Herodotus  caUs  Bacchus,  and  who 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Sun, 
used  ''to  cut  their  hair  in  a  ring  away 
from  the  temples*';  and  other  nom- 
ads living  in  northern  Africa ''shaved 
their  heads  so  as  to  have  tufts 
(X690UC  xeCpovToi),  and  allowing  the 
middle  hair  to  grow,  they  shaved 
both  sides  dose  to  the  skin"  (Herod. 
m.  8;  lY.  175):  this  was  considered 
by  the  Hebrews  an  unbecoming  dis- 
figurement of  the  head,  and  hence 
the  Arabs  were,  with  reproach  and 
irony,  called  ''people  with  the  cor- 
ner of  their  hair  poUed*'  (nict  *s^, 
Jer.IX.25;XXY.23;  XLIX.32).  If,as 
W8  may  infer  from  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  the  custom  was  associated 
with  some  form  of  Sabaean  idolatry, 
there  was  an  additional  reason  for 
enforcing  our  law. 

An  injunction  not  to  mar  the  beard 
might  hardly  appear  necessary,  since 
it  is  weU  known  with  what  pride  and 
scrupulous  care  the  beard  was  cul- 
tivated by  the  Hebrews  and  other 
Eastern  nations;  that  it  was  deemed 
the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man,  a 
badge  of  his  dignity,  and  a  type  of 
his  vigour  and  perfect  manhood; 
beard  and  life  were  hence  often 
employed  as  sjmonjrmous,  and  oaths 
were  oonfinned,  and  blessings  be- 


stowed ,  by  invoking  the  one  or  the 
other;  suppliants,  desirous  to  give  the 
utmost  solemnity  to  their  appeals, 
touched  the  beards  of  those  they 
addressed;  and  a  mutilation  of  the 
beard  was  looked  upon  as  an  unbear- 
able disgrace,  and  often  regarded  as 
more  calamitous  than  death  (2  Sam. 
X.  4,  5;  Isai.  VIL  20;  Ezek.  V.  1; 
Horn.  n.  L  500—502;  VHI.  371;  X. 
454).  In  some  countries  the  beard 
was  the  distinctive  mark  of  ftree  men. 
An  old  Spartan  law  forbade  theepho- 
ri ,  from  the  moment  of  their  taking 
office,  to  clip  their  beards;  and  those 
who  had  fied  before  the  enemy  in 
battle  were  compeUed  to  appear  in 
public  with  half-shorn  beards.  How- 
ever, it  was  customary  among  several 
nations  for  young  men  "to  present 
to  their  gods  the  firstlings  of  their 
beards'*  (Lucian,  Syr.  Dea  c.  60,  Tdiv 
YEvsicwv  d-dp^^ovxa;  Siaf.  Theb.  VI. 
199, 200) ;  aud  it  was  possibly  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  similar  usages 
among  the  Hebrews,  that  the  in- 
junction was  deemed  desirable.  Be- 
sides, ''marring  tbe  comers  of  the 
beard"  was  a  heathen  mode  of  mourn- 
ing, which  was  not  to  be  imitated, 
since  \i  might  easily  lead  to  more 
objectionable  per>'ersities  (compare 
XXI.  5;  Is.  XV.  2;  Jer.  XLL  5; 
XL^^^.  37 ;  Bar.  VI.  31). 

For  the  wild  and  frantic  demon- 
strations of  grief  so  common  among 
eastern  and  southern  nations,  in- 
cluded cuts  and  incisions  in  the  body 
among  the  Hebrews ,  the  Philistines, 
and  the  Moabites,  the  Arabs  and 
Ethiopians,  the  Babylonians  and  Ar- 
menians; among  the  early  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  people  in  bereavement, 
especially  women,  indulged  in  the 
hideous  practice  of  "lacerating  their 
cheeks'* ;  and  when  the  king  of  the 
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Scythians  died,  those  of  his  sub- 
jects who  received  his  body  for 
burial,  "cut  off  a  part  of  their  ears, 
shaved  off  their  hair,  wounded  them- 
selves on  the  arms,  and  drove  arrows 
through  their  left  hands"  (compare 
X.  6,  7 ;  XXL  4;  Jerem.  XYL  6;  LI. 
5;  XLVII.  5;  XLVIIL  37;  Com- 
ment, on  £xod.  p.  176;  on  lievit.  L 
342—844,  697;  Horn,  D.  IL  700;  XL 
393;  XrX.  284;  Herod.  IV.  71;  Xe- 
noph,  Cyrop.  IIL  i.  13;  in.  67;  Eurip, 
Hec.  655;  PiaL  Consol.  ad  ApoUon. 
c.  22 ;  Sol.  c  21 ;  Virg.  Aen.  lY.  673; 
XH.  606 ;  Ovid,  Trist.  IIL  ni.  51 ;  Cic. 
Tusc  in.  26  or  62 ,  detestabilia  ge- 
nera lugendi . . .  muliebres  luceratio- 
nes  genarum,  pectoris  etc. ;  De  Legg. 
IL  23  or  59;  Geier^  De  Ebraeor.  luctu 
c.  X;  JrvicuXf  Beduinen,  p.  153; 
iiarier.  Sec  Journ.  p.  189;  Ruppell^ 
Abyssin.  H.  57).  Such  acts,  which 
are  still  customary  among  some  tribes 
of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia, 
were  to  be  shunned  by  the  Hebrews, 
not  only  because  immoderate  grief 
is  unbecoming  a  nation  of  priests, 
but  because  cuts  and  incisions,  usu- 
ally made  by  persons  while  engaged 
in  prayer  or  other  religious  exercises, 
were  meant  as  substitutes  for  self- 
immolation,  and  the  blood  thus  shed 
was  supposed  to  ensure  atonement: 
such  notions  were  held  in  abhorrence 
by  the  advanced  levitical  writers, 
who  attributed  the  power  of  expia- 
tion to  the  blood  of  clean  sacrificial 
animals,  but  not  to  human  blood. 

More  wide-spread  still  was  the 
custom  of  "inscribing'*  upon  the  body 
(rsrs),  by  means  of  a  "caustic**  (:r^)i 
words  or  short  maxims ,  or  of  mark- 
ing the  forehead  and  cheeks,  the 
hands,  the  arms,  and  the  neck,  with 
figures  and  emblems.  It  prevailed, 
and  partially  still  prevails ,  in  many 
countries  of  the  old  and  the  new  world, 
both  among  savage  and  more  civi- 
lised nations;  and  though  in  many 


cases  it  is  in  itself  harmless,  being 
merely  intended  for  ornament,  or  for 
identification,  as  when  a  slave  bears 
the  name  or  the  initials  of  his  master, 
or  the  soldier  those  of  his  general, 
.it  was,  in  many  instances,  a  very  ef- 
ficient mode  of  strengthening  the 
most  dangerous' superstitions.  It  was 
80  common  for  idolaters  to  have  the 
name  or  image  of  their  chief  deities, 
or  some  other  significant  symbol  as- 
sociated with  their  faith,  engraved 
upon  their  bodies,  that  even  the  ear- 
lier religious  legislators  of  the  He- 
brews deemed  it  necessary  to  devise 
some  substitute  for  that  custom  in 
harmony  with  their  new  creed,  and 
they  introduced  the  "phylacteries*', 
which  the  Hebrews  were  to  "bind" 
as  "a  sign**  upon  their  head,  and  as 
"a  memorial**  between  their  eyes, 
"that  the  law  of  the  Lord  might  be 
in  their  mouths'*  (Exod.  XIIL  9,  16; 
Deut.  YL  8 ;  XI.  18 ;  see  Gomm.  on 
Exod.  pp.  223—227).  Thus  more  than 
one  advantage  was  gained;  the  sign 
or  memorial  was  known  to  refer  to 
none  else  but  the  One  and  true  God 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  it  was  under- 
stood not  as  ah  amulet  which  in  it- 
self is  a  shield  against  danger  and  mis- 
fortune, but  as  an  emblem  meant  to 
remind  the  Israelite  of  his  duties  and 
of  their  faithful  accomplishment  by 
his  own  zeal  and  vigilant  exertion. 
Yet  it  was  even  after  the  exile  con- 
sidered unobjectionable  to  cover  with 
such  symbols  the  body  itself,  as  is 
manifest  from  allusions  of  the  second 
Isaiah  (XLIY.  5;  XLIX.  16).  The 
levitical  writers  prohibited,  there- 
fore ,  tattooing  of  any  kind  and  for 
whatever  purpose,  well  aware  how 
imperceptibly  that  practice  might 
lead  again  to  heathen  rites  and  no- 
tions. Christians  in  some  parts  of 
the  East,  and  Europaean  sailors, 
were  long  in  the  habit  of  marking, 
by  means  of  punctures  and  a  black 
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LEVITICUS  XIX.  28;  29. 


29.  Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter  to  cause  her 
to  be  unchaste;  and  let  not  the  land  become  unchaste, 
so  that  the  land  become  full  of  Avickedness. 


dye,  their  arms  and  other  members  of 
the  body  with  the  sign  of  the  cmci- 
flz,or  the  image  of  the  Virgin ;  the  Mo- 
hanmiedans  mark  them  with  the  name 
of  AUab,and  Orientals  generally  with 
the  outlines  of  celebrated  towns  and 
places.  A  traveUer  relates  that,  as  a 
preparation  for  an  Arabian  wedding, 
the  women  tattoo  the  bride  with 
flgores  of  flowers,  houses,  cypresses, 
antelopes,  and  other  animals.  Among 
the  Thracians  tattooing  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  and  privilege  of 
noble  birth.  The  branding  of  pri- 
soners and  malefactors,  extensively 
practised  to  this  day,  is  included  in 
the  general  interdiction  of  our  verse 
(comp.  Isai.  XLIX.  16;  £zek.  IX.  4; 
Gal.  VL  17;  Bev.  VH.  8 ;  IX.  4;  XIH. 
16;  XIV.  1;  3  Hacc.  H.  29,  Ptolemy 
PhUopator  ordered  that  the  apostate 
Jews  ''should  be  marked  by  fire  upon 
their  body  with  the  attribute  of  Bac- 
chus, an  ivy  leaf** ;  /V/iVo,  Be  Mona  rch . 
L  8;  Herod.  II.  113;  Y.  6;  Lucian^ 
Syr.  Bea.  c  59 ;  Prudentfut  H3T11.  X. 
556 — 560,  Charaxat  ambas  ungulis 
scribentibus  Genas  etc.;  Spencer, 
Legg.  Bitt.  lib.  H.  cc.  XIX,  XX,  pp. 
403  sqq. ;  DeyUng,  Observat.  III.  423— 
430;  Roicnm.  Morgenl.  IL  306—308, 
IV.  254;  VL  136—138;  etc.). 

'  Philological  Bexarks.  —  'sv^  k? 
'n  is  properly,  "you  shall  not  go 
round  as  regards  the  extremity  of 
yourhead*^,  that  is,  you  shall  not  make 
a  round  tonsure  by  shaving  off  the 
ends  of  your  hair ;  Vulg.  neque  in 
rotundumattondebitis  comam;  8ym- 
mach.  06  iccpi;'jpi^9CTC  x'jxXtp  xi^v 
itp^oo^'tv  tIJc  xe^aX^c  utidiv;  aind 
Herodotus  also  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to  repeatedly  expresses  the 
notion  of  round  about,  xeCpovtai  ze- 
pup^/aXa,   iccpi^upoOvTec  ^ouc  xpo- 


T(i<pouc  (Herod,  m.  8).  The  Sept. 
has  the  unusual  term  oio6t),  viz.  o69i 
-KQxipt'zt  oio6'r}v  kx  t^c  xo|jif|C.  Greek 
courtesans  also  are  said  to  have 
shaved  and  arranged  their  hair  in 
crest-like  form  (comp.  Hesych,  s. 
oxa9{ov).  —  ts^  or  n^^  (XXI.  5),  is 
cut,  incision  (Sept.  £vT0|ji(8e;,  Onk. 
and  Jon.V'on  injury),  from  xs-tb,  like 
hymt  to  make  incisions  in  the  body. 
—  v||  IS  a  dead  man,  a  corpse  (as  in 
XXI.  1 ;  Num.  V.  2 ;  IX.  6 ;  etc.);  the 
parallel  passage  in  Deuteronomy 
(XIV.  1)  has  r»,  and  sometimes  both 
terms  no  vca  are  combined  (XXI.  1 1 ; 
Num.  VI.  6).  —  The  words  y^j^t  Pqri, 
both  of  them  fticaS  Xcf  6)ieva(8ee  p.386), 
are  literally  ''writing  of  branding**, 
that  is,  marks  burnt  into  the  skin 
(Onk.  yr'^n  pswr^  engraven  marks, 
Jon.  K-irx  mn  cv^).  r^rt  seems  to 
have  been  specially  formed  from  s^ 
(prop,  to  engrave)  to  express  the  no- 
tion of  tattooing,  and  Tp?p  is  perhaps 
cognate  with  nrr,  xa6<u,  x5«  canterio 
signavit  (comp.  Taim.  Kiddusb.  36; 
Mace.  21;  Maiman,  Hilch.  Av.  Zar. 
XII;  Torek  Drah  §  190;  Honing.  1.  c. 
pp.  392, 303 ;  L  Geiger,  Ueber  die  £nt- 
stehung  der  Schrift,  in  Zeitschrift 
der  B.  Morgenl.  Gesellsch.  XXIII. 
166,167).— Phocylides(v.225)unju8t- 
ly  restricts  the  meaning  of  our  verse 
to  the  branding  of  servants  (SxtYixaTa 
V^'h  TP^'t'^**  inovctiiliuiv  depanovta). 

SO.  The  unchaste  worship  of 
Ashtarte,  known  also  as  Beeltis  and 
Tana  is,  Ishtar,  Mylitta,  and  Anaitis, 
Asherah  and  Ashtaroth,  fiourished 
among  the  Hebrews  at  all  times, 
both  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
Israel;  it  consisted  in  presenting  to 
the  goddess,  who  was  revered  as  the 
female  principle  of  conception  and 
birth ,  the  virginity  of  maidens  as  a 
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30.    You   shall  keep  My  Sabbaths,   and  reverence 
My  Sanctuary:  I  am  the  Lord. 


firttfrnit  offering;  and  it  was  atso- 
ciated  with  the  utmost  licentious- 
ness. This  degrading  service  took 
such  deep  root,  that  in  the  Assyrian 
period  it  was  even  extended  by  the 
adoption  of  new  rites  borrowed  from 
Eastern  Asia ,  and  desoribed  by  the 
name  of  "Tents  of  the  Maidens"  (rrbe 
rra^);  and  it  left  its  mark  in  the  He- 
brew language  itself,  which  ordin- 
arily expressed  the  notion  of  courte- 
san by  "a  consecrated  woman"  (m^), 
and  that  of  sodomite  by  "consecrated 
man"  (v^i^;  see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  812, 
858 — 361,  where  the  needful  referen- 
ces wUl  be  found).  It  is  natural  that 
a  matter  so  important  both  for  the 
morals  and  the  faith  of  the  nation, 
should  have  engaged  the  constantand 
earnest  attention  of  Hebrew  legisla- 
tors. Therefore  theDeuteronomist  or- 
dained with  remarkable  distinctness: 
"There  shaU  be  no  courtesan  (rn^) 
among  the  daughters  of  Israel ,  nor 
a  sodomite  (Vj^  among  the  sons  of 
Israel;  thou  ihalt  not  bring  the  hire 
of  an  unchaste  woman  or  the  earn- 
ings of  a  dog  (aVs  'rrx^i)  into  the 
House  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  a  vow ; 
for  both  these  things  alike  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God" 
(Deut.  XXni.  18,  19)  —  for  it  was 
customaiy  to  offer  the  gain  of  prosti- 
tution or  a  part  of  it  in  the  Temple, 
in  order  to  hallow  the  gain  and  to 
sanction  the  prostitution.  A  similar 
prohibition  is  intended  in  our  verse ; 
but  the  difference  between  the  word- 
ing of  this  passage  and  that  of  the 
Deuteronomist  is  striking  and  signi- 
ficant :  "Do  not  prostitute  thy  daugh- 
ter to  cause  her  to  be  unchaste**.  The 
levitical  author  almost  veils  the  gross 
abuse,  evidently  because  in  his  more 
advanced  age,  when  religious  and 
moral  laws  began  to  be  more  strictly 


kept,  he  hardly  had  to  apprehend  a 
relapse  into  iniquities  like  those  so 
plainly  stated  by  his  predecessor ;  he 
deemed  a  general  aUusion  to  the  sub- 
ject sufficient,  and  he  choee  terms 
which  might  be  understood  as  a  com- 
mon injunction  of  virtue;  and  such 
an  exhortation  he  indeed  added,  ap- 
parently as  the  principal  object  of 
the  command — "and  let  not  the  land 
become  unchaste,  so  that  the  land 
become  fuU  of  wickedness'*.  Thus 
the  precepts  faithfuUy  reflect  the 
various  ages  in  which  they  were 
promulgated,  and  become  historical 
witnesses  of  momentous  changes  in 
the  inner  life  of  the  nation. 

SO*  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  point  out,  without  recourse  tp  ar- 
tificial device^!,  some  logical  con- 
nection between  this  and  the  preced- 
ing verse;  but  the  combination  of 
"the  observance  of  the  Sabbaths"  and 
"the  awe  of  the  Sanctuary"  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible :  the  festivals  were 
celebrated,  with  imposing  ceremo- 
nials, exclusively  at  the  national 
Temple;  most  of  them  were  made 
the  occasions  for  common  pUgrim- 
ages  to  the  capital  and  for  solemn 
sacrifices  or  for  joyful  offerings  pre- 
sented within  the  sacred  precincts ; 
and  on  every  Sabbath  the  twelve 
sbew-bread,  placed  on  the  golden 
Table  in  the  Holy,  were  renewed  by 
the  priests  Jd  the  name  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  We  can  well  understand  that 
the  command,  "You  shaU  keep  My 
Sabbaths,  and  reverence  Hy  Sanc- 
tuary", became  a  current  maxim ;  for 
in  a  few  weighty  and  comprehensive 
words  it  reminded  the  Israelite  of 
his  chief  duties  as  a  theocratic  citi- 
zen (oomp.  XXVI.  2).  It  originated, 
therefore,  in  a  different  circle  of  ideas 
from  that  which  gave  rise  to  a  former 
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31.  Turn  not  to  the  necromancers  nor  to  the  wizards ; 
you  shall  not  consult  them^  to  be  defiled  by  them:  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God. 

32.  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and 


oommand,  *'Toa  shaU  fear  every 
man  his  mother  and  his  father ;  and 
yon  shaU  keep  Hy  Sabbaths"  (ver. 
3)  —  which  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Becalogae  (see  p.  406). 
It  is  hardly  probable  that,  as  Mal- 
monides  supposes,  our  precept  was 
meant  to  caU  forth  a  feeling  of  hu- 
mility, if  the  worshipper,  in  contem- 
plating the  sublime  holiness  of  the 
Sanctuary,  compared  it  with  his  own 
frailty  and  weakness;  and  still  less 
was  it  designed  to  discourage  fre- 
quent visits  in  the  Temple,  which, 
it  is  asserted,  would  thus  become  less 
awe-inspiring :  such  conceptions  led 
the  author  to  the  strange  view  pre- 
viously referred  to,  that  the  ordinan- 
ces of  purity  were  purposely  multi- 
plied in  order  to  prevent  the  Israelite 
from  appearing  too  often  in  the  holy 
place  (supra  p.  194;  comp.  Maimon* 
Mor.  Nev.  m.  45,  47). 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  second 
Temple,  compared  with  the  first,  was 
so  humble  a  structure,  that  those 
who  had  seen  the  splendour  of  the  old 
House  wept  bitterly  when  the  new 
one  was  consecrated  (Ezra  III.  12) : 
may  we  suppose  that  the  injunction, 
''You  shaU  reverence  Hy  Sanctuary" 
was  intended  to  impress  those  whose 
ideal  of  a  national  Temple  was  not 
realised  by  Zerubbabel*s  edifice?  — 
The  Mishnah  and  Talmud  thus  de- 
fined the  fear  of  the  Sanctuary:  a 
man  must  not  come  upon  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Temple  with  his  stick, 
his  shoes,  or  his  pouch,  nor  with 
money  tied  up  in  his  handkerchief, 
nor  with  dust  upon  his  feet;  he  must 
not  sit  down  in  the  Court,  which  was 
permitted  to  the  Hebrew  kings  only ; 


when  he  leaves  it,  he  must  walk 
backwards ;  and  although  it  is  de- 
stroyed, it  remains  in  its  holiness; 
no  one  ought  therefore  to  sleep  be- 
tween east  and  west,  nor  ever  imi- 
tate the  building  or  any  of  its  chief 
parts  (comp.  Talm,  Berach.  62;  Me- 
gilL  28 ;  Yevam.  7 ;  Maimon,  Hilch. 
Beth  Habbechirah  Vn;  HUch.TephU- 
lah  XI;  HoUinger^  1.  c.  pp.  328,  829). 

81*  See  notes  on  ver.  26. 

8S*  Old  age  was  deemed  sacred 
for  various  reasons — first,  on  account 
of  its  infirmities  \  wherefore  the  com- 
mand of  our  verse  concludes  with  the 
same  words  as  that  enjoining  regard 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  —  "And 
thou  shalt  fear  thy  Ood,Iam  theLord" 
(comp.  ver.  14);  old  age  was  next  re- 
vered, because  it  arouses,  or  ought  to 
arouse,  filial  sentiments  in  younger 
persons;  then  because  it  was  regarded 
as  the  heavenly  reward  of  a  virtuous 
and  Gk>dfearing  life ;  and  lastly,  be- 
cause it  was  identified  with  the  ma- 
tured wisdom  of  experience,  and  con- 
sequently with  the  most  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  Divine  similitude  of 
man,  as  Qod  Himself  was  caUed  ''the 
Ancient  of  days"  (Dan.  VU.  9, 13,  22). 
A  Jewish  poet  has  weU  expressed 
the  spirit  of  our  precept  in  these 
terms :  ^'Distinguish  an  old  man, 
since  he  is  of  the  same  age  as  thy 
father,  with  equal  honours"  (Phocy- 
lid.  ver.  222,  flp^o^uv  i)iif Xtxa  iratp^c 
faatc  Ti(jLaToi  ^^patps).  It  was  a  com- 
mon maxim,  "With  the  old  is  wis- 
dom, and  in  length  of  days  is  under- 
8tonding"(Job.XU.12 ;  comp.XXXU. 
4,7;  Deut.XXXII.7;  1  Ki.XlL6«9^.; 
Sir.  VI.  34;  VIU.  9;  XXXH.  4,  10); 
and  again,  "The  hoary  head  is  a 
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honour  the  person  of  the  old  man,  and  thou  shalt  fear 
thy  God:  I  am  the  Lord. 


crown  of  glory"(Prov.XVL81;  comp. 
XX.  29 ;  Talm,  Bench.  8  \  Megill.  28* ; 
Yevain.  105;  Midr.  Babb.  Gen.  LIX). 
"Elders**,  like  gerontet^  senatores,  and 
patres  among  theGreeks  andBomans, 
were  a  synonym  of  chiefs  and  guides, 
counseUors  and  judges;  they  filled 
the  highest  magistracies  and  com- 
posed the  supreme  tribunals  (Exod. 
nL  16;  Num.  XI.  16;  1  Sam.  lY.  3; 
Vm.  4 ;  2  Sam.  XIX.  12;  1  Ki.  Vm. 
1;  XX.  7;  Prov.  XXXL  23;  etc.  etc.). 
Hence  the  ruthless  eastern  invaders, 
the  ravagers  of  the  holy  land,  are 
described  as  "a  nation  of  fierce 
countenance,  which  has  no  regard 
for  the  old,  nor  feels  compassion  with 
the  young"  (Deut.  XXVm.  50);  and 
in  the  pictures  of  wicked  men  or  of 
degenerate  times,  disrespect  shown 
to  old  age  seldom  fails  to  be  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  most  reproachful 
features  (Isai.  in.  5;  XLYII.  6;  La- 
ment. IV.  16;  V.  12;  Wisd.  II.  10; 
comp.  also  Philo,  0pp.  n.  459 ,  633). 
In  a  commonwealth  so  thoroughly 
democratic  as  that  delineated  in  the 
Pentateuch,  the  check  of  some  supe- 
rior authority  like  that  of  the  elders, 
was  particularly  needed;  and  the 
same  idea  was  acted  upon  by  Solon, 
when  he  supported  his  popular  insti- 
tutions by  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Areopagus. 

Old  age,  however,  was  described 
in  most  gloomy  colours  as  ''the  evil 
days**,  and  as  the  years  when  man  says 
"I  have  no  pleasure  in  them ;  when  the 
sun,  and  the  light,  and  the  stars  are 
darkened,  and  the  clouds  retnm  even 
after  the  rain**  (£ccl.  XII.  1—5,  and 
Midr.  Babb,  in  loc.;  comp.  Taim, 
Shabb.  152*).  It  was  often  regarded 
as  an  unbearable  burden ;  and  con- 
siderations kindred  to  those  which 
prompted  the  humane  commands  of 


our  verse,  induced  barbarous  nations 
to  release  old  men  from  their  troubles 
by  slaughtering  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ing them.  Among  the  Bactrians,  old 
men  were  given  over  to  savage  dogs 
caUed  "entombers**  (ivra^  laotaC),  to 
be  devoured  by  them.  The  Caspii 
exposed  persons  over  seventy  years 
in  a  desert  place  and  starved  them 
to  death ;  if  the  corpses  were  dragged 
firom  their  place  by  birds,  the  de- 
ceased were  pronounced  happy;  if 
by  wild  beasts  or  dogs,  less  fortunate; 
but  if  by  none  of  these,  ill-fated. 
The  Derbices,  a  tribe  in  Mount  Cau- 
casus, put  old  men  to  death,  and  the 
nearest  relations  met  and  consumed 
fiesh ;  old  women  were  strangled,  and 
then  buried  (Sirab,  XI.  xi.  3,  8).  As 
soon  as  an  Ethiopian  Troglodyte  had 
attained  the  sixtieth  year,  he  hanged 
himself  with  a  cow's  tail ;  if  he  omit- 
ted to  do  so,  an3'one  had  the  right  to 
kill  him;  for  "it  was  considered  the 
greatest  evil ,  to  love  life,  and  yet  to 
be  unable  to  do  anything  worth 
living  for"  (Diod.  Sic,  UI.  33).  The 
Calantians,  an  Indian  tribe,  sacrificed 
their  old  men  to  the  gods,  and  after^ 
wards  ate  their  flesh,  of  which  the 
children  received  the  largest  portions 
(Herod.  III.  38,  99).  If  among  the 
Massage tae  a  man  had  attained  to 
old  age,  all  his  kinsmen  assembled 
and  offered  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  to- 
gether with  some  cattle;  then  his 
flesh  was  boiled  and  eaten ;  and  "those 
who  thus  ended  their  days,  were 
reckoned  the  happiest** :  a  man  who 
died  of  disease  was  not  eaten ,  and 
his  relatives  ben-ailed  his  ill- fortune 
which  deprived  him  of  the  glory  of 
being  sacrificed  (Herod,  I.  216).  The 
Issedonians,  in  Scythia,  did  not  kiU 
their  old  men,  but  consumed  their 
flesh,  and  then  the  skulls  were  set 
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in  gold,  and  highly  honoured  and 
prized  {Herod,  IV.  26).    In  Sumatra 
■imilar  usages  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo,  who  relates,  that  if 
among  the  people  of  Dragoian  a  per- 
son falls  ill,  and  is  by  the  inspired 
magicians  declared  to  be  beyond  the 
hope  of  recovery,  his  mouth  is  closed 
by  experts  until  he  is  suffocated,  after 
-which  they  cut  his  body  in  pieces,and 
then^'the  relatives  come  together,and 
in  a  convivial  manner  eat  the  whole 
of  it,  not  leaving  so  much  as  the  mar- 
row of  the  bones"  {Marco  Poio,  Trav. 
Book  nL  ch.  14,  p.  372  ed.  Wright). 
However,  many  of  the  civilised 
nations  of  antiquity  equalled  the  He- 
brews in  reverential  regard  for  the 
aged.  In  Egypt  "young  men  meeting 
their  elders  in  the  streets  gave  way 
to  them,    and  stepped  aside;  and  if 
an  elder  came  in  where  young  men 
were  present,  the  latter  rose  from 
their  seats'*  (Htrod,  H.  80) ;  and  simi- 
lar customs  prevail  in  Egypt  to  this 
day  {Lane^  Mod.  Eg.  IL  121).    The 
laws  of  Manu  contain  these  remark- 
able sentences :  ''The  spirit  of  life  is 
ready  to  escape  from  a  youth  at  the 
approach  of  an  old  man,  butby  rising 
and  saluting  him,   it  is  saved.     A 
youth  who  accustoms  himself  to  sa- 
lute and  reverence  the  aged,  has  a 
fourfold  gain  in  length  of  life,  know- 
ledge, fame,  and  strength**  {Manu  H. 
120, 121 ;  comp.  Y^/nav.  1. 26, 27, 117; 
n.  232).    The  respect  shown  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  to  old  age  is 
proverbial,  and  is  only  inferior  to 
the  homage  paid  by  them  to  their 
parents  (see  supra  notes  on  ver.  3, 
p.  406).  In  Homer  already  we  find  the 
sentiments  that  "the  immortal  f^ods 
honour  men  advanced  in  years** ;  and 
that  ''the  Erinyes  avenge  insults  com- 
mitted against  elders**  (II.  XV.  204 ; 
XXUI.788).  The  SparUns  especially 
were  famous  for  their  deferential 
conduct  towards  their  elders :  **  Young 


men  were  bound  not  only  to  honour 
and  to  obey  their  parents ,  but  all 
their  elders,  to  make  room  for  them 
in  the  street,  to  rise  before  them  and 
to  keep  silence  in  their  presence** 
{Piut.  Instit.  Lacon.  cc.  8, 10 ;  Herod, 
n.  80;  AeL  N.  A.  VI.  61 ;  OelL  IL  rv, 
2 ;  Justin,  Hist  III.  3).  Nor  were  the 
Athenians  deficient  in  this  virtue 
{Jrisioph,  Nub.  993);  and  Socrates 
observes,  in  one  of  the  works  of  Xe- 
nophou:  "Is  it  not  everywhere  deemed 
the  duty  of  a  younger  man  to  yield 
the  path  to  the  elder  when  he  meets 
him,  and  to  rise  from  his  seat  when 
he  approaches,  to  honour  him  with 
the  softest  couch,  and  to  give  prece- 
dence to  him  in  conversation?"^  {Xe^ 
noph.  Memorab.  II.  in.  15,  16;  comp. 
Diog,  LaerL  VIH.  22).  In  the  best 
times  of  the  Boman  republic,  we  know 
on  good  authority,  that  "the  elders 
were  honoured  by  the  younger  people 
almost  like  gods  and  parents,  and 
were  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions 
distinguished  before  all  others"  (^//. 
IL15);  indeed  it  was  deemed  "a  fearful 
iniquity,  to  be  expiated  with  death, 
if  a  youth  did  not  rise  before  an  old 
man**  {Jupen,  Sat.  XTH.  54,  55,  Cre- 
debant  quod  grande  nefas ,  et  morte 
piandum,  Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  as- 
surrexerat;  comp.  Ovid^  Fast.  V.  57y 
Magna  fuit  quondam  capitis  reveren* 
tia  can!  etc.;  Cic.  De  Offic  I.  84  or 
122,  est  adolesceutis  nugores  nata 
vereri  etc). 

The  Jewish  Babbins  enforced  our 
command  with  the  utmost  solemnity 
by  marims  like  these :  ''He  who  re- 
ceives or  takes  care  of  an  old  man,  is 
rewarded  as  if  he  receives  and  seeks 
God**  (rn/m.Sanh.l  10*) ;  or  "propheta 
are  only  believed  if  they  come  armed 
with  Divine  miracles,  but  old  men  at 
all  times**  (TVi/m./^r.Berach.).  They 
extended  it,  moreover,  to  learned  men 
and  to  teachers.  Onkelos  already 
renders  in  our  verse,  "Bise  before  one 
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33.  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your 
land,  you  shall  not  oppress  him;  34.  The  stranger  that 
dwells  with  you   shall  be  to  you  as  one  bom  among 


who  is  versed  in  the  Law''  (cnp  p 
B^pn  Kn-^irKa  ^zc. ;  and  similarly  Tar- 
gmn  Jonathan,  the  Samaritan  Yer- 
tion,  and  Aba  Said);  the  Mishnah  de- 
fines an  old  man  to  be  *'one  who  has 
acquired  wisdom''  (Mithn.  Avoth  IV. 
1) ;  and  Talmudical  authorities  teach : 
the  fear  of  thy  instructor  is  like  the 
fear  of  heaven ;  as  a  man  must  hon- 
our and  reverence  his  father,  so,  and 
even  more ,  he  must  honour  and  re- 
verence his  teacher;  if  both  fall  into 
captivity,  his  first  duty  is  to  release 
his  master;  a  man  who  presumes  to 
decide  in  a  matter  of  learning  in  the 
presence  of  his  teacher,  deserves 
death;  a  pupil  must  never  take  his 
master's  seat;  he  should  neither  sit 
down  nor  stand  before  him  until  he  re- 
ceives from  him  permission  to  do  so ; 
''he  must  sit  before  him,  as  if  lie  were 
sitting  before  the  king".  Similar  and 
many  other  duties  were  enjoined 
with  respect  to  scholars  in  general 
(s*esn  -rrs^r);  it  was  declared,  that 
those  who  insult  them  have  no  sliare 
in  a  future  life ;  and  3*et  the  principle 
was  upheld,  tliat  even  scholars  are 
obliged  to  rise  before  an  ol<I  man, 
whether  he  be  a  Hebrew  or  a  heathen, 
a  learned  or  an  illiterate  person 
(see  Talm.  Berach.  8;  Shabb.  119'*; 

,  Erub. 62 ;KiddUMh. 32*', 33 ;  Bab.Mets. 

\83*;  Bab.  Bathr.  119*';  Sanh.  5,  17, 
96*,  99'',  109*' ;  Midr,  Ralb,  Gen.  LIX ; 
Maim.  Hilch.  Tahn.  Tor.  V,  VI ;  Mor. 
Kev.  III.  36;  Affirmat.  laws  no.  209, 
^r  rr.-j^  "??:*5  rsr? ;  Yor.  Deah  §§  244, 
248 ;  Hamburger^  Geist  der  Uagada, 
pp.  108-113).  Pseudo-Phocylidesalso 
amplified  our  command  (Aideio^at 
icoXtoxpotd^ou;,  ctxsiv  oi  li^Kt'jQv* 
E^pr^C  xal  YCpdov  ::dvToiv  ^eve;^  da- 
X<9ovTCC.     flp^op'Jv   ly.i^y.Kt.iL  zaTpoc 


xtX.). — Accordingto  the  Hindoo  law, 
a  man  who  speaks  ill  of  his  master, 
or  does  not  step  out  of  his  way  in  the 
streets,  has  to  pay  a  very  heavy  fine 
{Manu  Yin.  275). 

88«  8-i.  Inhabiting  a  land  which 
.  the}'  occupied  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest, and  which  they  were  never 
able  to  subdue  completely,  the  He- 
brews were  from  the  beginning  com- 
pelled to  settle  their  relations  with 
the  "strangers",  that  is,  the  Canaanite 
natives.  Theyhadatwofold  object  in 
view^to  guard  againstthe  influences 
of  idolatry  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed from  constant  intercourse  with 
the  heathen,  and  to  conciliate  the 
national  animosities  sure  to  linger 
among  subjected  tribes.  They  sig- 
nally failed  in  theone  object,  but  they 
succeeded  perfectly  in  the  other,  and 
this  success  was  due  to  a  series  of 
laws  singularly  humane  and  judi- 
cious. They  strove  with  remarkable 
consistency  to  draw  the  strangers, 
both  political]}'  and  socially,  more 
and  more  closely  within  the  circle  of 
the  Hebrew  community  and  of  equal 
brotherluKxl ;  they  assimilated  both 
tbc  privileges  and  the  duties  uf  Ltrael- 
ites  and  non-Israelites;  and  their 
eflbrts  finally  culminated  in  the  two 
maxims :  "One  law  and  one  statute 
shall  be  for  3*ou  and  for  the  stranger 
that  sojourns  with  you"  (Num.  XV. 
14—16,  29;  comp.  Kx.  XII.  49);  and 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  stranger  as 
thyself,  which  command  involves 
the  highest  ethical  standard  attained 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews  (see  supra 
p.  415).  In  no  legislative  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  the  rights  of  the 
stranger  forgotten.  The  Decalogue 
expressly  includes  him  in  the  repose 
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you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for  you  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 


of  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  XX.  10; Dent 
V.  14).   The  "Book  of  the  Covenant" 
not  only  confirms  this  priyilege,  but 
speaks  of  him  almost  with  the  same 
regard  and  tenderness  as  our  passage : 
''The  stranger  thou  shalt  neither  vex 
nor  oppress,  for  you  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt'',  and  ''you  know 
the  heart  of  the  stranger*'   (Exod. 
XXli.  20;  XXTTT.  9).   The  Deutero- 
nomisti>atheticaUy  supports  the  same 
injunctions  with  the  reason  that  "God 
loves  the  strangei"  (Deut.  X.  18, 19 ; 
XXiy.  14);  he  assigns  to  him  a  share 
in  the  gleanings  of  fields,  vineyards, 
and  orchards  (Deut.  XXIY.  19—22); 
and  he  repeatedly  exhorts  the  tribu- 
nals to  judge  him  with  the  strictest 
impartiality    (Deut.  I.   16;    XXIY. 
17;XXVn.  19).  The  middle  Books  of 
the  Pentateuch  repeat  the  older  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  relief  and 
sustenance  of  the  stranger;  they  for- 
bid the  Hebrews  to  take  from  him  in- 
terest on  loans ,  which  they  should 
readily  grant;  they  secure  to  him  all 
the  rights  of  the  cities  of  refuge  in  case 
of  homicide;  and  our  verses  almost 
summarise  all  the  preceding  enact- 
ments on  the  subject  (Lev.  XIX.  9, 10, 
33,  34;  XXV.  35—37 ;  Num.  XXXT. 
15).  The  historians  and  great  prophets 
of  the  Babylonian  period  allude  to 
the  stranger  also  with  the  warmest 
affection.  The  first  Book  of  Kings,  in 
the  prayer  attributed   to  Solomon, 
writes,  "As  to  a  stranger  who  is  not  of 
Thy  people  Israel,  but  comes  from  a 
distant  country  for  Thy  name's  sake 
(for  they  shall  hear  of  Thy  great 
name,  and  of  Thy  strong  hand,  and  of 
Thy  stretched  out  arm);  when  he 
shall  come  and  pray  towards   this 
House;  hear  Thou  in  heaven  Thy 
dwelling-place,  and  do  according  to 
all  that  the  stranger  entreats  of  Thee" 


(1  Ki.  YUL  41—43).  Ezekiel ,  in  de- 
scribing his  ideal    commonwealth, 
ordains,  'Ton  shall  divide  the  land 
by  lot  for  an  inheritance  to  you,  and 
to  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among 
you,  . .  .  and  they  shall  be  to  you  as 
bom  in  the  country  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel ;  . . .  and  in  what  tribe 
the  stranger  sojourns,  there  shall  you 
give  him  his  inheritance,  says  the 
Lord  God"  (Ezek.  XLVIL  21—23). 
And  the  second  Isaiah,  writing  about 
a  generation  later,  and  also  delineat- 
ing the  future  organisation  of  the 
restored    commonwealth,    declares, 
"Let  not  the  son  of  the  stranger  that 
has  joined  himself  to  the  Lord,  speak, 
saying,  The  Lord  has  indeed  sepa- 
rated me  from  His  people" ;  for  "the 
sons  of  strangers   that  join  them- 
selves to  the  Lord  to  be  His  servants, 
ever^'  one  that  keeps  the  Sabbath 
from  polluting  it,  and  observes  My 
covenant,  even  them  will  I  bring  to 
My  hol3'  mountain ,  and  make  them 
joyful  in  My  House  of  prayer;  their 
bumt-ofi'erings  and  their  sacrifices 
shall  be  accepted  upon  My  altar;  for 
My  House  shall  be  called  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  people"  (Isai.  LYL  3, 
6,  7) :  which  sentiments  are  hardly 
less  remarkable  than  that  beautiful 
utterance  of  the  earlier  Isaiah  (XIX. 
24),  "In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the 
third  with  £g>'pt  and  with  Assyria, 
even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth ;  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall 
bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  My 
people,  and  A5syria  the  work  of  My 
hands,  and  Israel  My  inheritance". 
VTe  can  well  understand,  how  such 
noble  germs ,  in  the  course  of  time, 
budded  forth  into  the  noteworthy 
command,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  stran- 
ger as  thyself*. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  stran- 
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35.  Yoa  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment, 
in  meteyard,  in  weight,  or  in  measure;  36.  Just  balances, 


gn*9  rights,  his  obligations  also  were 
ezteoded.  If  he  desired  to  enjoy  an^-  of 
the  religious  prerogatives,  he  was, 
Arom early  times,obliged  to  be  circum- 
•oited,  and  thus  to  recognise  the  perso- 
nal sign  of  the  Hebrew's  covenant 
withOod(£xod.XII.44,48);  he  had  to 
pledge  himself  to  the  faithful  fuiai- 
ment  of  the  Law,  as  far  as  it  con- 
•oemed  him,  and  to  attend  its  public 
reading  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
every  seventh  year  (Deut.  XXIX. 
10—14;  XXXL  10—14);  he  had  espe- 
cially to  submit  to  all  the  civil  and 
moral  statutes,  as  the  ^law  of  retali- 
ation" (Lev.  XXIV.  22),  and  to  tlie 
precepts  of  chastity  (XVIII.  26);  he 
had,above  all, to  shun  every  idolatrous 
practice,  and  the  profanation  of  tlie 
name  of  Israel's  God  (XX.  2;  XXIV. 
10);  he  had  to  conform  to  all  the  sa- 
crificial ordinances  whenever  he  de- 
aired  to  present  offerings,  and  to  tlie 
ceremonies  of  purification  connected 
with  the  ashes  of  the  "red  cow*"  (Lev. 
XVU.8,9;  XXII.  18;  Num.  XV.  14  — 
10;  XIX.  10);  he  had  to  abstain  from 
blood,and  as  his  position  became  more 
and  more  defined,  alsio  from  r?::  and 
nrs  (Lev.  XVII.  10,  12.  15;  comp. 
Beut.  XIV.  20);  he  had  to  keep  the 
Passover  (Num.  IX.  14),  and  to  faftt 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. XVI. 
20);  and  TalmudiKtM  declared,  that 
any  of  strangers  who  infringed  "the 
seven  laws  of  the  children  of  Noah", 
deserved  death  (Sanh.  67;  nee  supra 
pp.  9,  10).  Many  of  thene  point  it  re- 
mained indeed  Ion;;  subject  to  fiuctna- 
tions,  but  all  tended  ultiniat>*ly  to- 
wards amalgamating  the  Ilehrews 
with  their  non  -  Hebrew  neiglilM>urs. 
Kothlng  would ,  therefore ,  be  more 
incorrect  and  more  unjust  than  to 
reproach  the  Israelites  with  liatredof 
the  stranger,  whom,  on  the  contrary, 


they  befriended  to  the  fuU  extent  per- 
mitted byconsiderationsof  policy  and 
religion.  These  limits  and  the  position 
of  the  various  classes  of  strangers 
have  been  explained  elsewhere  (see 
Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  431^^33).  It 
must  have  appeared  particularly 
important  to  the  young  and  small 
colony  of  Zerubbabel  and  his  succes- 
sors to  secure  the  good- will  of  the 
heathen  population  that  had  settled 
in  the  country;  and  they  hoped  to 
attain  this  end  best  by  establishing 
the  closest  possible  ties  of  social  and 
religious  community.  Pseudo-Pho- 
c^'lides  expresses  indeed  our  com- 
mand faithfully  (ver.  39,  'EoTcBoav 

0*    OUOTttXOt     ini^XuOE?     iv   TToXll^Taic), 

but  instead  of  supporting  it,  as  our 
text  does,  by  a  fact  of  Hebrew  histo- 
ry-, he  adduces  a  general  and  specu- 
lative reason: 
restless  life  in 
and  in  their  native  land  men  find  no 
firm  footing". 

S««  S&»  It  is  commonly  admitted, 
that  the  administrative  organisation, 
the  police  supervision,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  penal  decrees,  were  most  im- 
perfect among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  that  they  form  the  chief  defects 
of  the  Het'ular  h'gi.slation  of  the  Pen- 
tat«'iich.  In  proportion  as  these  draw- 
backs were  felt,  moral  teachers 
«leoiii<.*d  it  iinperative  to  lessen  their 
daiigtTous  effect  X  by  emphatically  en- 
joining as(  private  virtues  what  could 
not  he  enforced  as  public  duties. 
Tin*  prophet  Amos  reproaches  the 
>eller.<<  of  corn ,  evidently  withoat 
lieing  able  to  threaten  them  with  a 
legal  punishment,  that  they  "make 
the  ephah  small,  and  the  shekel  great, 
and  falsify  the  balance5  by  deceit, 
in  order  to  buy  the  poor  for  silver, 
and  the  needy  for  a  iMiir  of  shoes. 


*'For  we  all  lead  a 
a  strange  country; 
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just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  hin  shall  you 
have:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who  brought  you  oat 
of  the  land  of  Egypt. 


and  to  f eU  the  refuse  of  the  wheat" 
(Am.  ym.  5).  Micah  announces  the 
most  fearfbl  calamities,  scourges  of 
nature,  and  the  direct  judgment  of 
Qod,  exclaiming,  "Are  there  yet 
treasures  of  wickedness  in  the  house 
of  the  wicked,  and  a  scant  measure 
that  Is  abominable?  Can  I  be  pure 
with  the  wicked  balances,  and  with 
the  bag  of  deceitful  weight-stones?" 
(Mio.  YI.  10,  11;  comp.  Hos.  XIL  8). 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  contains  a  num- 
ber of  sentences  declaring,  ''that  a 
fklse  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord,  but  a  just  weight  is  His  delight" 
(Prov.  XL  1);  or  "a  just  weight  and 
balance  are  the  Lord's,  all  the  weight- 
stones  of  the  bag  are  His  work**  (XYI. 
11;  comp.  XX.  10,  23).  And  the 
Deuteronomist  begins  with  fully  en- 
joining the  precept,  ''Thou  shalt  not 
have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights,  a 
great  and  a  small;  thou  shalt  nothave 
in  thy  house  divers  measures,  a  great 
and  a  small;  thou  shalt  have  a  per- 
fect and  a  just  weight ,  a  perfect  and 
a  just  measure  shalt  thou  have" ;  and 
thenheaddsas  an  inducement  for  the 
observance  of  the  precept  a  promise 
which  has  almost  a  pathetic  force,and 
is  appended  to  the  fifth  Command- 
ment also:  —  "that  thy  days  may 
be  lengthened  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  gives  thee*'  (Deut. 
XXY.  13— 15).  Yet  Ezekiel  deemed 
it  expedient  to  give  ftresh  directions 
on  the  same  subject;  and  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  simply  declariug, 
''You  shaU  have  just  balances,  and 
ajustephah,  and  a  just  bath",  but 
he  fixed  the  size  of  the  chief  measures 
and  the  standard  of  the  chief  weights 
(Ezek.  XLY.  10—12).  And  lasUy,our 
author,  after  introducing  the  com- 


mand in  a  veiy  comprehensive  form,ho 
tries  to  impress  it  upon  the  Hebrews 
by  bidding  them  remember,  that  God 
delivered  them  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age by  His  great  mercy ,  and  that  it 
is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  expect 
from  them  strictyWAc^.  TheBabbins  ^ 
worked  out  the  subject  with  the  ut- 
most earnestness ;  they  reconmiended  - 
the  appointment  of  public  overseers 
of  weights  and  measures,and  eigoined 
the  severest  punishment  of  any  fraud; 
they  forbade  merchants  to  employ 
for  weights  materials  liable  to  become 
lighter  by  wear  or  rust;  to  be  quite 
safe,  they  advised  sellers  to  give  in  a 
certain  quantity;  and  they  taught, 
that  "the  crime  of  illegal  weights  and 
measures  is  more  heinous  than  that 
of  incest ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  equivalent 
to  the  heresy  of  denying  the  Di- 
vine redemption  from  Egypt"  (comp. 
Philo,  De  Just.  XL  9;  Talm.  Bab. 
Mets.  61^;  Bab.  Bathr.  88—90;  Mai- 
mon.  Hilch.  Genev.  vu.  vui;  Chosh. 
Mishp.  §  231;  ff oiling.  1.  c.  pp.  332 
—  334,  395  —  397).  On  ephah  and 
hin ,  two  principal  measures  for  dry 
goods  and  for  liquids  respectively, 
see  Conmi.  on  Ezod.  pp.  296,  297. 

The  Hindoo  law  imposes  the  high- 
est fines  not  only  upon  those  who 
falsify  scales  or  measures,  but  upon 
official  examiners  of  coins  who  pro- 
nounce a  good  piece  bad  or  a  bad  piece 
good ;  it  inflicts  heavy  penalties,  and 
partially  corporeal  chastisement,  up- 
on those  who  overreach  customers, 
give  short  measure  or  light  weight, 
adulterate  goods,  or  tr^*  to  give  them 
a  deceptive  appearance;  and  with 
respect  to  a  trader  in  counterfeited 
gold,  it  enacts  that  "by  order  of  the 
king  he  must  be  cut  in  pieces  with 
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37.    And  you    shall  observe  all  My  statutes  and 
all  My  judgments,  and  do  them:  I  am  the  Lord. 


razors/*  or  that  "he  must  at  least 
lose  three  limbs  of  his  body,  and  pay 
the  highest  fine"  {Manu  Yin.  203; 
IX.  286,  287,  292 ;  Yajnav.  H.  240,  241, 
244,  262,  297).  In  Egypt,  false  coiners 
and  the  manufacturers  of  false 
iv^ights  were  condemned  to  have 
both  their  hands  cut  off  {J>iod,  Sie. 
I.  78);  and  fhradulent  practices  of 
this  kind  were  held  in  equal  detesta- 
tion by  other  nations,  and  were  visited 
with  similar  punishments  (comp. 
Firg.  Aen.  XII.  725,  726,  Jupiter  ipse 


duas  aequato  examine  lances  Susti- 
net;  Pers.  Sat.  lY.  10,  Bcis  etenim 
jus  turn  gemina  suspendere  lance  An- 
cipitis  librae;  etc,  comp.  Phoeylid, 
vers.  14,  15,  Mlrpa  vi(i.etv  xd  6{xaia, 
xaXov  S^iTrCjjLexpov  inavTXeiv*  Sxa^jjiiv 
(jlVj  xpo'jetv  ixepiCufoVjdiXX'  foov  IXxeiv). 
S9*  A  miscellany  of  laws  so  large 
and  so  varied  as  that  of  our  chapter 
requires  a  distinct  formula  to  mark 
it  as  concluded ;  and  the  formula  suj^- 
plied  in  this  verse  is  both  appropriate 
and  emphatic. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BuMMABT.  —  How  follows  a  coUection  of  ordinances,  especially  on  idolatry 
and  incest,  the  transgression  of  which  is  to  be  severely  punished;  for 
such  sins  would  disg^ce  a  people  protected  by  a  holy  God  and  meant  to 
be  holy  like  Him,  and  they  would  surely  cause  them  to  be  expelled  from 
their  fertile  land  (vers.  7,  8,  22—26).  The  laws  are  directed  1.  Against 
the  worship  of  Moloch  by  the  burning  of  children,  for  which  crime  both 
the  perpetrators  and  those  who  connive  at  it  are  responsible  (vers.  2 — 5); 
2.  Against  necromancy'  and  soothsaying  (ver.  6);  8.  Against  disrespect  of 
children  towards  their  parents  (ver.  9);  4.  Against  adultery  (ver.  10); 
5.  Against  marriage  with  the  step-mother  (ver.  11),  and  6.  Mith  the 
daughter-in-law  (ver.  12);  7.  Against  sodomy  (ver.  13);  8.  Against 
marrying  the  wife's  mother  or  daughter  (ver.  14);  9.  Against  coition 
with  beasts  (vers.  15,  16);  10.  Against  marriage  with  a  half-sister  (ver. 
17);  11.  Against  cohabiting  with  a  woman  in  her  menses  (ver.  18); 
12.  Against  marriage  with  the  aunt—the  father's  or  the  mother's  sister, 
or  the  uncle's  wife  (vers.  9— 20);  and  13.  with  a  sister-in-law  (ver.  21); 
and  14.  Kepetitiou  of  the  interdiction  of  necromancy  and  soothsaying 
(ver.  27). 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying, 


!•  In  no  part  of  Leviticus  is  it 
more  difficult  to  discover  logical  se- 
quence, or  even  to  point  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  arrangement  that  may  have 
seemed  logical  to  the  final  compiler  of 
the  Book,  than  in  our  chapter  if  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  two 
preceding  ones.  We  have  first  laws 
of  incest  (ch.  XYIII),  then  a  variety  of 


moral  precepts  (ch.  XIX),  and  then 
again  mainly  laws  of  incest  (ch.XX). 
That  the  same  author  should  have 
written  these  three  sections,  and 
placed  them  thai  incongruously,  is 
out  of  the  question.  And  was  the  third 
series  of  laws  at  all  necessary?  As  re- 
gards the  cases  enumerated,  it  it  tBiX 
less  complete  than  the  first;  it  does 
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not  mention  the  marriage  with  the 
mother  and  the  full  sister,  the  grand- 
danghter,  and  the  mother-in-law ;  it 
introdaces  indeed  a  new  element  hy 
specifying  in  each  instance  the  penal- 
ties of  the  transgressor;  hut  the 
author,  had  he  been  the  same  who 
composed  the  former  code  (ch.  Xvill), 
would  have  inserted  those  penalties 
in  this  code  or  affixed  them  to  it 
(comp.  Xym.  29).  How,  then,  is  this 
strange  irregularity  to  be  accounted 
for?  The  compiler,  having  concluded 
the  ceremonial  ordinances,  intended, 
in  this  division  of  the  Book,  to  put 
together  the  chief  moral  injunctions 
which  appeared  to  him  necessary  to 
ensure  a  holy  life  (see  supra  p.  383) ; 
he  gave  the' first  place,  and  not  with- 
out good  reason,  to  the  laws  of  chas- 
tity (ch.  XYIII);  he  then  joined  ^ith 
them  a  variety  of  precepts  drawn  from 
various  sources,  and  so  comprehen- 
sive that  they  might  well  be  regarded 
as  an  expansion  of  the  Decalogue 
(ch.  XIX);  and  these  two  sections, 
forming  indeed  in  themselves  a  small 
digest  of  laws,  were  soon  held  to  be 
inseparably  united.  We  may  well 
imagine  that  the  subjects  of  consan- 
guinity and  affinity,  of  matrimony 
and  of  sexual  intercourse  in  general, 
engaged  the  Hebrew  legislators  at  an 
early  period.  A  few  directions  are 
given  by  the  Deuteronomist  (XX VIL 
20—23 ;  XXIL  22 ;  XXHI.  1, 18) ;  but 
fuller  outlines  were  drawn  up  by  a 
thoughtful  and  more  advanced  writer 
deeply  imbued  with  the  mission  of  the 
Ifiraelites  as  a  holy  nation,  and  fear- 
ing the  dangers  of  immorality  which 
threatene<l  their  very  independence, 
as  it  had  destroyed  that  of  the  pagan 
Canaanites.  Those  outlines  were  no 
doubt  the  groundwork  both  of  the 
systematic  survey  embodied  in  a 
preceding  section  (ch.  XYIII),  and 
of  the  less  exhaustive  but  more  rigor- 
ous   enactments    of    our    chapter. 


which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is 
the*older  of  the  two  (see  on  ver.  18 ; 
comp.  supra  pp.  263, 264),  and  which, 
just  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
exorable severity  that  pervades  it, 
was  naturally  employed  as  a  welcome 
addition  by  the  final  reviser  of  the 
Book,  unconcerned  at  the  repetitions 
and  incongruities  thus  inevitably 
arising.  In  this  manner  the  analogies 
as  well  as  tlie  differences  of  the  two 
chapters  may  be  best  accounted  for — 
both  of  them,  besides  interdicting 
marriage  between  certain  relatives, 
contain  the  prohibitions  of  adultery 
and  of  intercourse  with  menstruat- 
ing women,  of  sodomy,  of  coition  with 
beast8,and  of  human  sacrifices  offered 
to  Moloch ;  and  both  of  them  enforce 
their  commands  by  the  same  menace, 
conveyed  in  analogous  tenns,  namely, 
that  immoral  or  idolatrous  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  will  most 
certainly  result  in  the  forfeiture  of 
their  conquered  land :  but  the  one, 
the  eighteenth,  simply  states  the  laws, 
and  merely  calls  attention  to  their 
sacredness  by  repeatedly  adding,  ^I 
am  the  Lord,**yourLa wgiver;  whereas 
the  other,thetwentieth,les8  complete, 
and  different  in  arrangement,  men- 
tions penalties  of  the  offenders  in  in- 
telligible gradations — death  by  ston- 
ing and  burning  or  by  the  direct  ven- 
geance of  God,  penal  inflictions  im- 
posed by  the  judges  or  childlessness. 
Again,  the  former  warns  the  Hebrews 
rather  negatively,  not  to  follow  the 
iniquities  of  the  Canaanites,  whereas 
the  latter  positively  and  with  increas- 
ing emphasis  exhorts  them  to  strive 
after  the  holiness  of  God,  and  thus  to 
prove  that  they  merit  the  distinction 
of  being  His  elected  people. 

Philological  Bevarks.  —  It  is  not 
enough  to  acknowledge  a  double 
authorship  of  the  18th  and  20th 
chapters;  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  numerous  and  peculiar  coinci- 
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2.  And  thou  shalt  say  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
Any  one  of  the  children  of  Israel,   or  of  the  strangers 


denoes  of  both  (which  De  Wette  — 
Beitr&ge  IL  294  —  fails  to  do);  yet 
these  coincideDces  merely  prove  a 
common  source,  and  they  establish  by 
no  means  a  systematic  continuity  be- 
tween the  three  last  chapters  (as  Ban- 
ke  —  Untersuchungen,  n.  98 — 100  — 
endeavours  to  point  out) .   Nor  ought 
it  to  be  asserted  that  our  chapter  sim- 
ply expresses  "moral  detestation'*, 
without  enacting  penal  laws  (as  is 
supposed  by  Graf  ^   Oesohichtliche 
BQcher,  p.  77);  yet  these  laws  cannot 
fitly  be  connected  with   the  ordi- 
nances of  the  18th  chapter  by  the 
supposition  that  "the  Law  first  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  on  the  ground  of  his  re- 
lation to  Jehovah,  and  then  enacts 
such  penalties  as  the  order  of  the 
state  required,  and  as  represented  the 
collective  conscience  of  the  nation  put 
into  operation**  (which  is  suggested 
in  Cookn  Holy  Bible  on  Lev.  XYIII. 
24—30);  for  our  chapter  makes  no 
allusion  to  several  laws  contained  in 
the  eighteenth  chapter ;  and  the  latter 
not  only  has  a  general  menace  of 
punishment,  "Whoever  shall  commit 
any  of  these  abominations,  the  souls 
that  commit  them  shall  be  cut  off 
from  among  their  people**  (ver.  29), 
but  in  the  concluding  sentences  (vent. 
24 — 30),  it  manifestly  appeals    to 
"the  coUective  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion," and  even  foreshadows  national 
calamities.  —  The  resemblance  of 
this  with  the  19th  chapter  is  very 
slight;  both  have  only  the  precepts 
on  soothsaying  and  filial  reverence  in 
common  (comp.  ZIX.  3,  31  and  XX. 
6,  9,  27),  and  they  were  evident- 
ly written  independently  of   each 
other.  The  eleventh  chapter  which 
treats  of  clean  ind  unclean  animals, 
is  of  earlier  date  than  ours  (oorap. 


ver.  25  and  XL  16,  17).  —  On  Ber- 
theau's  device  of  combining  the  four- 
teen conmiands  of  our  chapter  with 
the  six  laws  of  the  seventeenth  into 
two  "decalogues**,  see  supra  p.  346. 
IS— S*  The  stem  and  emphatic  se- 
verity with  which  the  sacrifices  of 
Moloch  are  here  forbidden,  proves 
how  much  they  tempted  the  people 
even  in  the  post-Babylonian  period 
(comp.  Deut.  XVm.  10—12);  there 
was  in  fact  a  danger  that  they  might 
be  overlooked  and  connived  at  by 
the  authorities  and  the  nation.    Yet 
both  humanity  and  the  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  creed  which  was  then  deve- 
loped with  unusual  xeal,  demanded 
above  all  the  extirpation  of  those 
atrocities.   Therefore,  our  legislator 
exhausts  all  means,  and  employs  all 
weapons  both  civil  and  theocratic, 
to  terrify  the  guilty  and  to  awe  the 
wavering.  The  punishment  of  the  of- 
fender, whether  he  was  a  Hebrew  or 
a  stranger,  was  to  be  infiioted  by  the 
whole  people,as  a  mark  of  their  abhor- 
rence, and  as  a  powerful  warning  to 
all  not  to  imitate  his  evil  example;  the 
punishment  was  death  by  lapidation, 
that  is,  he  was  finit  crushed  with 
stones,  and  then  bnmt  to  ashes,  that 
his   body  might  be  removed   from 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  sight 
of  men  (comp.  in/ra  on  ver.  14):  if 
the  people,  from  weakness,  or  more 
culpably  still,f  rom  s^-mpathy  with  his 
crime,  left  it  unpunished,  the  writer 
threatened  that  Qod  Himself  would 
avenge  the  guilt ;  that  He  would  ut- 
terly destroy  not  only  the  sinner,  but 
aU  the  members  of  his  family  who, 
above  aU  others,  ought  to  have  chas- 
tised their  wicked  kinsman,  and  also 
everyone  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
follow  in  bis  footsteps.  This  unspar- 
ingrigour  was  justified  for  two  rea- 
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that  sojourn  in  Israel,  that  gives  of  his  seed  to  Molech, 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death;   the  people  of  the  land 


sons  —  because  the  offender  had  pol- 
luted the  soil  hallowed  by  the  Tem- 
ple (comp.  XY.  81),  and  because  he 
had  profaned  the  holiness  of  God 
who  was  the  only  Baler  of  the  land 
and  the  people,  and  to  whom  alone 
veneration  and  homage  were  dae 
(comp.  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  899).  The 
religious  spirit  which  actuated  the 
new  colony  after  its  re-organisation 
by  men  like  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
worked  a  beneficial  change  with  re- 
spect to  the  worship  of  Moloch  also; 
and  another  code  compiled  not  long 
after  ours  indeed  repeats  the  prohi- 
bition and  the  reason,  but  in  a  much 
less  vehement  form:  ''And  thou  shalt 
not  give  any  of  thy  seed  to  let  him  pass 
toMolech,  and  thou  shalt  not  profane 
the  name  of  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord** 
(XYin.  21).  —  The  Talmud  (Shevu. 
89*)  explains :  ''If  one  member  of  a 
family  is  a  publican  (cs^,  lit.  oppreS' 
sor),  all  are  publicans,  and  all  protect 
each  other;  therefore  God  threatens 
the  whole  house  with  His  displeasure 
and  with  heavy  trials,  though  the 
sinner  alone  shall  be  destroyed** 
(•ric  •r^m).  However,  his  relations, 
by  permitting  the  crime,  become  his 
accomplices  and,  according  to  our 
tezty  share  his  punishments. 

Lapidation,  as  is  well  known,  was 
frequently  resorted  to  by  excited 
mobs  for  the  exercise  of  sunmiary 
justice  or  revenge  (comp.  £x.  THE. 
22;  XYIL  4;  1  Bam.  XXX.  6;  Acts 
XIY.  5,  19;  Herod,  IX.  5;  Xen,  Anab. 
L  zu.  1,  2;  Thucyd,  Y.  60;  etc  etc.). 
But  as  a  legal  punishment  it  was  not 
usual  in  the  ancient  world ;  it  is  only 
mentioned  as  a  Macedonian  and  a 
Spanish  custom,  and  as  having  been 
occasionally  employed  by  the  Bo- 
mans  {Curi,  YI.  XI.  88;  Strab,  m.  m. 
7;  Pkilo^  Flncc  c.20).  Among  the  He- 


brews, however,  it  was  very  common ; 
it  was  counted  as  the  first  and  severest 
of  the  four  modes  of  inflicting  capi- 
tal punishment  —  the  three  others 
being  buming,beheading, and  strang- 
ling— ;  and  it  was  in  the  Pentateuch 
ordained  for  a  variety  of  offences, 
especially  those  associated  with  idol- 
atry and  incest  (comp.  vers.  2,  27; 
XXIY.  10—16;  Num.  XY.  32—36; 
Deut  Xra.  6—12;  XYIL  2—7;  XXI. 
18—21;  XXn.  20,  21,  23,  24;  Josh. 
YH.  25;  1  Ki.  XXL  10—13;  Ezek. 
XYI.  40;  XXnL  47;  2  Chr.  XXIY. 
21;  John  YIH.  5;  Acts  Yn.  58,  59); 
in  certain  cases  it  was  even  inflicted 
upon  animals  (vers.  15, 16;  £xpd.XXI. 
28,29);  and  its  application  was  by  the 
Babbins  considerably  extended(iff«A- 
nah  Sanh.  YH.  1,  4  sqq, ;  Targ,  Buth 
I.  17).  As  regards  the  proceedings 
observed,  the  Bible  contains  no  hints 
except  the  statements  that  it  took 
place  without  the  precincts  of  the 
towns,  and  that  the  men  by  whose 
testimony  the  criminal  had  been 
convicted,  were  obliged  to  throw  the 
first  stones  (comp.  Lev.  XXIY.  14; 
Num.  XY.  36;  Deut.  XYIL  7;  1  Ki. 
XXI.  10,  13;  Acts  YII.  58).  But  the 
Mishnah  gives  the  following  account, 
some  features  of  which  are  possibly 
of  remoter  antiquity.  When  the  of- 
fender is  being  led  away  to  the  place 
of  execution,  an  official  remains  at  the 
door  of  the  law-court,  while  a  man 
on  horseback  is  stationed  at  some 
distance,  but  so  that  the  former  can 
see  him  wave  a  handkerchief,  which 
he  does  when  anyone  comes  declaring 
that  be  has  something  to  say  in  fa- 
vour of  the  condemned;  in  this  case 
the  horseman  at  once  hastens  to  stop 
the  procession ;  if  the  convicted  him- 
self maintains  that  he  can  offer 
proofs  of  his  innocence  or  extenuat- 
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shall  stone  him  with  stones.    3.  And  I  will  set  My  face 
against  that  man,  and  will  cat  him  off  from  among  his 


isg  oircnmttanoes,  he  is  taken  back 
before  the  tribunals;  and  this  may  be 
repeated  four  or  five  times,  if  there 
appears  to  be  the  least  foundation 
for  his  assertions.  A  herald  precedes 
him  all  the  while,  exclaiming,  ''So 
and  so  is  being  led  out  to  be  stoned 
to  death  for  this  and  this  offence, 
and  so  and  so  are  the  witnesses ;  who- 
socTcr  has  to  say  anything  that  might 
save  him,  let  him  come  forward  and 
say  it'*.  Having  arrived  about  ten 
yards  from  the  appointed  spot ,  he  is 
publicly  called  upon  to  confess  his 
sins;  for  ''whosoever  confesses  his 
fins,  has  a  share  in  the  future  life**; 
if  is  he  too  illiterate  to  confess,  he  is 
ordered  to  say,  "Let  my  death  be  the 
expiation  for  all  my  sins*'.  At  four 
yards  from  the  place ,  he  is  partial- 
ly stripped  of  his  garments.  When 
the  procession  has  at  last  reached 
its  destination,  he  is  conducted  upon 
a  scaffolding  the  height  of  which 
is  that  of  two  men,  and  after  drink- 
ing "wine  mingled  with  myrrh" 
(Mark  XV.  23;  comp.  Matth.XXYU. 
84,  48),  to  render  him  less  sen- 
sible to  pain,  lie  is  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  pushed  down,  so  that  he 
falls  upon  his  back;  if  he  is  not  killed 
by  .the  fall,  the  other  witness  throws 
a  stone  upon  his  breast ;  and  if  he  is 
•tm  alive,  all  the  people  present  cover 
him  with  stones.  When  the  corpse, 
which  is  usually  nailed  to  the  cross, 
it  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the^ 
bones  are  collected  and  burnt  in  a 
aeparate  place;  then  his  relatives  pay 
visits  to  the  judges  and  the  witnesses, 
in  order  to  prove  that  they  bear  them 
no  hatred,  and  that  they  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  sentence;  and  they 
must  show  their  grief  by  no  external 
mark  of  mourning  (comp.Miskn  Sanh. 
TL  1— e ;  Gaodmin^  Mos.  and  Aar.  Y. 


6,  7;   Carpzo9,  Apparat.  pp.  578— 
585 ;  etc.). 

Philological  Bexarks.  —  The  par- 
ticle 1  in  ^K^  (ver.  2)  seems  to  indi- 
cate  the  close  connection  between 
this  and  the  preceding  chapters.  In 
XVni.  21  we  find  instead  of  iVr:V  ^ 
more  clearly  "^^V  '^■ar:^  "r*  (see  p.399). 
—Jewish  tradition  explains,  that  the 
offender  shall  be  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  the  legal  tribunals;  but  if  these 
have  not  sufficient  power  and  author- 
ity, the  people  shaU  kill  him  (Siphra): 
this  view  seems,  however,  hardly  war- 
ranted; for  the  retribution  was  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  people,  who  exercised 
their  primitive  rights  of  sovereignty. 
— Tpur  BT  (comp.  IV.  27)  is  rendered 
by  Onkel.  emphatically  ^k-it  r-a  >cw, 
since  the  whole  "house  of  Israel"  is 
poUuted  by  the  offence.  —  The  third 
verse  (to  "iV?')  seems  almost  super- 
fluous; at  least  it  can  logically  nei- 
ther be  connected  with  the  preceding 
nor  with  the  following  verse;  unless 
it  be  referred  to  rites  of  Moloch  prac- 
tised in  secret,  without  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  Hebrew  citizens:  thus 
understood, our  pasnage  would  imply 
three  cases  —  open  crime ,  hidden 
transgression,  and  popular  conni- 
vance. —  *;^  has  here  (vers.  3,  5,  6), 
as  in  XVn.  10,  the  meaning  of  wrath 
(see  p.  849) ;  Onk.  •i3?i^  r-  ^  (comp. 
Maim.  Mor.  Nev.  L  37,  where  other 
texts  are  mentioned  in  which  B*ac  is 
supposed  to  have  the  same  significa- 
tion, as  Ps.  XXXIY.  17;  Lament'IV. 
18;  etc.).  —  The  "defiling  of  God's 
Sanctuaxy**  ('grpq  r>c  iirts,  ver.  8) 
does  not  denote  "dishonouring  the 
congregation  of  Israel  which  Is  holy 
to  the|Lord",  or  "polluting  the  people 
as  identified  with  their  Sanctuary" 
(so  £bn  Ezra,  Bashi,Kachman.,  '^•o.). 
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people;  because  he  has  given  of  his  seed  to  Molech,  to 
defile  My  Sanctuary,  and  to  profane  My  holy  name 
4.  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  in  any  way  turn  their 
eyes  from  the  man,  when  he  gives  of  his  seed  to  Mb- 
lech,  so  that  they  do  not  kill  him;  5.  Then  I  will  set 
My  face  against  that  man,  and  against  his  family,  and 
will  cut  him  off,  and  all  that  go  astray  after  him,  to  go 
astray  after  Molech,  from  among  their  people. 


in  whioh  sense  the  Bible  never  em- 
ploys the  word  vfpo  (XV.  31 ;  Num. 
XIX.  IS ;  etc.  are  no  parallels) ;  nor 
does  it  consist  in  presenting  the  sa- 
crifices of  Moloch  in  the  Temple  (so 
Movers,  Phoeniz.  I.  327),  which  was 
not  done,  since  they  were  burnt  in 
the  vaUey  of  Hinnom  (Comm.  on  Lev. 
I.  p.  866).  In  XXI.  12,  23  the  phrase 
rrrr  «-tpi9  m  V^n  is  used  in  a  more 
literal  meaning  than  in  oar  passage. 
—  The  words  'y\  whr^  eVyrr  ck*:  are 
properly  **  and  if  the  people  of  the 
land  should  indeed  hide  (turn  away) 
their  eyes  from  that  man**;  and  this 
'^taming  away"  may  .either  be  done 
In  anger  and  vexation  (Isai.  1. 15; 
Prov.  XXym.  27),  or  from  a  de- 
sire of  overlooking  some  offence;  the 
latter  meaning  is  intended  in  oar 
passage ;  Onk.  and  Jon.  translate  li- 
teraUy  prrry  rr"'^TDS5*"'o>c- ;  the  Sept. 
explains  ftdv  6i  biztpi^ti  'jirepCSo}- 
eiV'Tolc  i^^aXiioic  aOrwv;  the  Valg. 
paraphrases  qaod  si  negligens  popu- 
las  terrae  et  quasi  parvipendens  im- 
periam  meam  dimiserit  hominem; 
Lather  has  aptly,  and  wo  das  Yolk 
im  Lande  darch  die  Finger  sehen 
wilrde  dem  Menschen.  Some  of  the 
more  accurate  editions  write  cVm 
and  vs^icr ,  with  dagesh  in  V,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Ifasoretic  rule 
that  if,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  a 
guttural  has  shwa  quiescens,  the 
consonant  beginning  the  new  syllable 
takes  dagesh  (conip.  eV:r|  in  IV.  13; 
y.  2, 4;  oomp.  Oramm.  §  2.b).  —  In 


harmony  with  the  Talmudical  ex- 
planation above  referred  to,  Targ. 
Jonath.  renders  in  ver.  5,  ''And  I 
shall  choose  My  time  to  attend  to 
that  man  and  to  the  members  of  his 
family  who  take  him  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  shaU  chastise  them  with 
painful  trials,  but  the  man  himself 
I  shall  destroy".  Jonah  ben  Gannach 
and  others  explain  tnntvo  here  figu- 
ratively, ''any  one  who  resembles 
him",  which  interpretation  has  just- 
ly been  rejected  by  Ebn  Ezra  and 
others,  since  that  sense  is  rather  im- 
plied in  the  following  terms  Va  nm 
T*tr>c  B-rrn,  which  are  rendered  by 
the  Sept.  xal  icdvxac  touc  6(i.ovooiiv- 
Tac  a&T(}>,  and  by  the  Yulg.  et  omnes 
qui  consenserunt  ei;  but  Onk.  and 
Jon.  have  more  literally  yrs".  Va  im 

G,  Z7*  Those  who  ''turn  after  the 
necromancers  and  afterthe  wizards", 
to  consult  them  shall  be  destroyed  by 
God's  direct  retribution;  but  those 
who  "have  in  them  the  spirit  of  the 
necromancer  or  of  the  wizard",  that 
is,  the  soothsayers  themselves ,  shall 
be  stoned  to  death  by  the  Hebrew 
people  (ver.  27) ;  for  the  first  offence 
may  often  be  committed  secretly, 
whereas  the  soothsayers,  harmless 
as  long  as  they  remain  unknown,  are 
amenable  to  the  civil  laws  when  they 
come  forward  to  practise  their  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious  arts.  See  notes 
on  XIX.  26,  31,  p.  426. 

Philolooical  Bem  abct. —  Babbini- 
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6.  And  the  soul  that  turns  after  the  necromancers 
and  after  the  iivizards,  to  go  astray  after  them,  I  will 
set  My  face  against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from 
among  his  people. 

7.  You  shall,  therefore,  hallow  yourselves,  that  you 
may  become  holy;  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God;  8.  And 
you  shall  keep  My  statutes,  and  shall  do  them:  I  am 
the  Lord  who  hallows  you. 


cal  expositors  account  for  the  differ- 
ence JQst  alluded  to  by  the  supposi- 
tion, that  in  the  one  case  the  of- 
fender remains  unpunished  because 
witnesses  are  wanting,  or  fail  to 
come  forward  with  their  testimo- 
ny; or  because  in  the  one  case  the 
transgressor  is  ignorant  of  the  law, 
while  in  the  other  he  has  been  fore- 
warned (nmnTTs ;  conip.  TVi/m.  Shevu. 
86 ;  Sanh.  65 ;  Rathi  and  Ehn  Ezra 
on  Ter.  27).  —  Though  the  terms  s-k 
and  ''p-r  are  usually  necromancer  and 
wizardy  they  signify  occasionally  the 
spiritor  demon  who  works  in  these  per- 
sons, and  to  whom  reality  and  power 
were  attributed;  and  in  the  latter 
sense  the  words  are  employed  in  ver. 
27,  ''A  man  or  woman,  if  there  be  in 
them  z^m  or  •rrr"  (see  Comm.  on  Lev. 
I.  374, 376);  and  so  the  Vulg.  (vir  sive 
mulier  in  quibus  pythonicus  vel  di- 
vinationis  fuerit  spiritus),  I)e  Wette, 
and  |>artiHlIy  the  English  Version. 
Others,  disregarding  or  misunder- 
standing the  word  crss,  translate,  "If 
a  man  or  a  woman  is  a  s*Kor  a  *arr>** ; 
so  the  Sept.  (8c  av  7ivTjTai  aOrdiv 
ft77a9Tp(|i.'j&o;),  Luther  (wenn  ein 
Mann  oder  Weib  Wahrsager  oder 
Zeichendeuter  sein  wird) ;  etc.  —  The 
construction  of  the  feminine  re:  first 
with  the  feminine  (~^^>?)i  and  then, 
according  to  the  sense,  with  themas- 
caline(*ri(),  is  of  frequent occarrenc« 
(oomp.  II.  1,  and  note  in  loc,  Comm. 
on  Lev.  1. 483;  comp.  also  IV.  2;  VII. 
20,21  ;XVn.l5;  XVIII.29;  XXn.6; 


etc.).  —  It  his  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  the  irregular  place  occu- 
pied by  the  twenty-seventh  verse, 
which,  if  not  omitted  as  superfluous, 
should  be  linked  with  the  sixth  verse 
(as  is  done  by  Bertheau,  Gruppen, 
p.  210),  or  ought  at  least  not  have 
been  put  after  the  elaborate  con- 
clusion which  winds  up  not  only 
this  chapter,  but  a  series  of  sections. 
That  verse  appears  like  an  isolated 
addition,aud  all  speculations  in  which 
earlier  and  recent  writers  have  in- 
dulged in  order  to  point  out  some  or- 
ganic connection  with  the  preceding 
portions,  have  been  unavailing  (comp. 
Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  XVIII  note  5.) 

9^  8*  The  ordinances  directed 
against  idolatry  having  been  com- 
pleted, they  are  marked  as  a  distinct 
division  of  the  chapter  by  a  se- 
parate conclusion,  in  which  the  chief 
principle  that  underlies  all  these 
commands,  that  of  holiness^  is  in- 
sisted upon  with  the  utmost  force:  the 
Hebrews  are  called  upon  to  *'hallow 
themselves*'  by  their  moral  exertions, 
tiU  they  *  become  holy"  and  lead 
a  life  of  piety  and  righteousness; 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  strive 
after  this  high  aim  because  God  Him- 
self ''hallows*'  them  by  His  guidance 
and  protection,  by  His  laws,  and 
above  aU  by  His  presence  within  their 
community  (see  pp.  184,  408). 

PHfLOLOOICAL  BeMARKS.  -—    AbOUt 

's^  crvrprm  see  on  XI.  44,  p.  185: 
the  Sept.  omits  cro-prm,  and  hat 
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9.  Indeed  everyone  that  curses  his  father  or  his 
mother  shall  surely  be  put  to  death:  he  has  cursed  his 
father  or  his  mother ;  his  blood  shall  be  upon  him. 

10.  And  the  man  that  commits  adultery  with  another 
man's  wife,  that  commits  adultery    with  his  neighbour's 


•imply  xal  feeedcftYioi,  bat  the  Vul- 
gate renders  sanctificamini  et  estote 
sanoti,  Lather  heiliget  each  and 
seid  heUig;  Jonathan  paraphrases 
''and  haUowyoarselves  and  be  holy  in 
yoar  bodies,  to  that  I  may  accept  your 
prayer  with  fiivoar".— D^tiJrg^D  rrrr'  •:« 
**!  am  the  Lord  who  hallows  yoa**, 
namely,  by  electing  you  from  all  the 
nations  to  be  My  people,  and  by  giving 
yoa  laws  and  institutions  designed  to 
lead  toaholylife(comp.  Exod.XXXL 
13,  where  «r^  is  ased  in  connection 
with  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath). 

O*  Some  other  enactments  threat- 
en death  to  anyone  who  ''curses*'  or 
"smites"  his  father  or  his  mother 
(Exod.  XXI.  15,  17;  comp.  Matth. 
XV.  4;  Mark  VU.  10);  but  they  have 
essentially  a  penal  or  civil  character : 
in  our  verse  the  moral  hideousness  of 
the  crime  is  impressed  by  the  em- 
phatic repetition  "he  has  cursed  his 
father  or  his  mother,*'  as  if  the  simple 
statement  of  the  fact  were  sufficient 
to  reveal  its  enormity;  and  by  the 
addition^his  blood  sliall  be  upon  him," 
which  implies  that  he  deserves  in- 
deed the  most  rigorous  penalty,  and 
that  pity  would  be  an  unpardonable 
weakness.  SiraUarly  the  Proverbs 
declare.  "He  who  curses  his  father  or 
bis  mother,h  is  lamp  shaU  be  put  out  in 
utter  darkness"  (Prov.XX.  20 ;  comp. 
XXX.  17).  Jewish  doctors  maintain 
that  the  culprit  was  stoned  to  death; 
that  the  punishment,  however,  was 
only  inflicted  if,  in  cursing  his  pa- 
renta,  he  had  used  one  of  the  chief 
names  of  God  (ir^c^n  cr),  but  not 
if  he  had  employed  such  general  epi- 
thets of  the  Deity  (-^r:)  as  the  Al- 


mighty, the  Merciful,  or  the  Longsuf- 
fering,  in  which  case  his  punishment 
was  flagellation:  the  penalty  is  the 
same  whether  the  parents  be  stiU 
alive  or  not  (comp.  Targ.Jon,  a  young 
man  or  an  old  man  that  curses  his  fa- 
ther etc.;  A/i>Aii.Sanh.Vn.4,8;  Talm. 
Sanh.  85**;  Shevuoth  37 ;  ifam.  Hilch. 
Mamrim  c  V;  Yor.  Deah  §  241;  see 
supra  on  XIX.  S,  p.  406).  Parricide  is 
provided  for  in  no  code  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch (see  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp. 
397,  398). 

Philolooical  Remarks.  —  The  par- 
ticle "^  is  pleonastically  used  with 
ii?ic.  —  The  words  "a  "nan,  which  oc- 
cur only  in  our  section  (vers.  9,  11, 
12,  13,  16, 27),  are  rendered  feebly  by 
the  Sept.  Ivo^oc  larai  (he  shall  be  li- 
able sc  9avdT<{>),  and  so  Onk.  vh;^^ 
sjn,  and  in  ver.  16  T»s-n  Viap  pn; 
Bashi,  hoM'ever,  has  more  appropri- 
ately, and  after  the  analogy  of  vna-i 
rsK-^a  in  Josh.  II.  19,  "he  has  brought 
it  upon  himself  to  be  killed ;"  Luzzatto 
la  colpa  della  morte  k  in  lui  (comp. 
also  2  Sam.  I.  16;  1  Ki.  II.  37;  Ezek. 
XVin.  13 ;  XXXni.  4). 

10«  Among  the  laws  of  chastity, 
that  against  adultery  justly  occu- 
pies the  first  place,  as  it  is  concerns 
not  only  private  morality  but  the 
welfare  of  the  conmiunity;  it  almost 
seems  as  if  these  two  considerations 
are  implied  in  the  apparently  super- 
fluous repetition ,  "  the  man  that 
commits  adultery  with  another  man's 
wife,  that  commits  adultery  with 
his  neighbour's  wife";  that  repe- 
tition certainly  adds  emphasis  to  the 
interdiction  —  "the  other",  who  has 
been  injured  in  his  most  sacred  re- 
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wife,  the  adulterer  and  the  adulteress  shall  surely  be 
put  do  death.  11.  And  the  man  who  lies  with  his  fa- 
ther's wife,  has  uncovered  his  father's  nakedness:  both 
of  them  shall  surely  be  put  to  death;  their  blood  shall 
be  upon  them.    12.  And  if  a  man  lies  with  his  daughter- 


lations,  is  ''a  fellow-man"  (ti)  whom 
we  are  commanded  to  love  as  oor- 
•elves.  The  punishment  of  the  crime 
was  probahly  death  by  lapidation;  it 
was  certainl3'  so  in  the  Babylonian 
time  and  in  the  foUowing  centaries; 
bnt  Jewish  tradition  contends,  that  it 
abould  be  death  by  strangling  (par), 
and  that  this  is  meant  wherever  the 
Bible  simply  ordains,  ^he  shall  be 
UUed"  (nsT  r-a:  comp.  Ezek.  XVI. 
40;  XXm.  47;  John  VUI.  5;  Mishn. 
Banh.  XI.  1—6;  Taim,  Sanh.  52.  See 
notes  on  XVIII.  20,  p.  398). 

Philological  Beuarks.  —  The  re- 
petition of  the  words 's:  s]Kr  "^k  has 
given  rise  to  various  strange  trans- 
lations and  expositions :  Jewish  doc- 
tors curiously  refer  them  the  first 
time  to  the  wife  of  a  minor,  the  se- 
cond time  to  the  wife  of  a  heathen,  and 
deduce  from  our  verse  the  rule,  that  a 
Hebrew  woman  can  conclude  a  valid 
marriage  neither  with  a  minor  nor 
with  a  heathen  {Siphra  fol.  92*  ed. 
SchlosMb.;  Tabn,  Sanh.  52);  or  they 
apply  those  words  the  i?rst  time  to 
a  betrothed,  the  second  time  to  a 
married  -woman  (thus  Targ.  of  Jona- 
than, who  moreover  adds,  that  the 
former  was  stoned  to  death,  the 
other  strangled  —  kit^k  irr*c  yv'sz 
ie*r^  *22  *'by  strangling  with  a  soft 
handkerchief  wrapped  round  a  hard 
rope**);  others  contend,  that  the  first 
time  the  words  mean  adultery  with 
any  stranger*s  wife  (9"k  tsk),  the  se- 
cond time  with  the  wife  of  a  kins- 
man (7^,  Ifeber  quoted  by  Rosenm. 
in  loc.);  and  others  again,  supposing 
that  the  words  'r  rgrin  nw  are  a  gloss 
inserted  at  a  later  period,  when  the 


phrase  "trvn  rac  had  fallen  into  dis- 
use (GeigeTf  Urschrift,  pp.  240—243 ; 
Jtid.  Zeitschr.  V.  282),  omit  those 
words  altogether  (Dathe,  a.  o.).  The 
Septuagint  connects  both  parts  iUo- 
gically  by  IJ,  and  the  Yulgate  by  et\ 
while  Luther  takes  the  second  c)Kr  "tvk 
'si  as  an  explanation  of  the  predi- 
cate ,  and  translates,  ** Wer  die  Ehe 
brichtmit  Jemandes  Weibe,  soil  ster- 
ben,  beide,  Ehebrecher  und  £he- 
brecherin,  darum,  dass  er  mit  seines 
Niichsten  Weibe  die  Ehe  gebrochen 
hat";  which  is  quite  appropriate  as 
regards  the  sense,  but  grammatically 
inadmissible;  for  the  subject  con- 
cludes only  after  Ttr*,  as  the  Maso- 
rites  also  have  indicated. 

11*  See  notes  on  XYIU.  7,  8,  pp. 
390,  391. 

12*  See  notes  on  XYin.  15,  p. 
394 ;  and  about  V^r  on  XVIII.  23,  p. 
402. 

1 S.  See  notes  on  XYIIL  22,  p.  400. 

1-t*  The  punishment  fixed  in  this 
verse  si*ems  cruel  and  barbarouN; 
for  the  first  wife,  whether  she  be  the 
uiot!.wr  or  the  daugliter,  is  legitimate 
and  blaincleK.H ;  but  we  may  presume, 
that  tlic  lu^^islator  had  cases  in  view 
when  the  three  porous,  the  man 
and  both  women,  had  agreed  upon 
the  double  marriage,  and  thus  shared 
alike  the  guilt  of  incest,  or  when 
the  man  married  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  simultaneously.  However, 
looking  at  the  rigorous  spirit  of  this 
chapter,  and  taking  into  account 
a  general  conception  of  antiquity,  we 
ma}'  suppose,  perhaps  with  greater 
probability,  that  as  the  first  wife, 
though  hernelf  innocent,  was  the  in- 
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in-law,  both  of  them  shall  surely  be  put  to  death;  they 
have  wrought  pollution ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 
13.  And  if  anyone  lies  with  a  man,  as  one  lies  with  a 
woman,  both  of  them  have  committed  an  abomination; 
they  shall  surely  be  put  to  death;  their  blood  shall  be 
upon  them.  14.  And  if  a  man  takes  a  woman  and  her 
mother,  it  is  wickedness;  they  shall  be  burnt  with  fire, 


direct  cause  of  an  illegal  and  re- 
proachful alliance,  and  was  thus 
drawn,  however  nnconscionsly,  into 
aTortex  of  guilt,  she  was  regarded  as 
accursed,  and  forfeited  her  life.  The 
came  ruthless  consistency  suggested, 
that  aU  the  relations,  the  cattle,  and 
other  property  of  a  criminal  should  he 
given  up  to  destruction  like  himself; 
thataheast  which  had  heen  the  cause 
or  instrument  of  some  iniquity  should 
be  kiUed,  and  its  fiesh  remain  un- 
touched; nay  that  even  inanimate  ob- 
jects by  which  murder  had  been  per- 
petrated, or  which  had  accidentally 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  man,  such  as 
an  axe  or  a  tree,  should  be  destroyed ; 
the  crime  cries  to  heaven,  and  must  be 
expiated ;  "the  evil  must  be  removed 
from  the  midst**  of  the  holy  people : 
such  were  the  principles  which  ear- 
lier generations,  partially  fettered 
by  notions  of  fatalism,  carried  out 
with  a  pertinacity  bordering  on 
paradox  (comp.  vers.  15,  16;  Exod. 
XXL  28,  29;  Dent.  XYII.  7, 12;  Josh. 
TIL  24;  etc;  see  Comm.  on  Genes. 
p.  179;  on  Exod.  p.  409).  We  must 
reject  other  explanations  of  our  verse, 
for  instance,  that  by  "a  woman  and 
her  mother**  the  man's  mother-in-law 
and  her  mother  is  meant,  as  Jewish 
tradition  gratuitously  asserts  (Talm, 
8anh.  76*0;  or  that  "they**  ir^r^)  — 
the  women  who  are  to  be  put  to 
death  —  really  means  "one**  (?v),  or 
"one  or  the  other**,  so  that  if  the 
mother  was  the  man's  first  wife ,  the 
daughter  shaU  be  killed,  and  con- 


versely,as  someBabbins  very  curious- 
ly suppose  (comp.  Bashi,  £bn  Ezra, 
Wogue  in  loc);  or  that  the  three 
persons  shall  not  really  be  burnt  to 
death,  but  merely  be  branded  with  a 
hot  iron,  to  mark  them  as  infamous, 
as  modem  interpreters  assume 
against  the  unquestionable  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  terms  (ir^ir  rac: ;  comp. 
Clarke  in  loc). 

It  is  true,  that  "lapidation**  seems 
usually  to  have  been  followed  by 
"burniug"  of  the  corpse,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fate  of  Achan  (Josh.  YIL 
15,  25);  but  it  would  t>e  hazardous 
to  contend,  that  the  Bible  uses  both 
terms  promiscuously  to  denote  the 
same  punishment.  It  is  related,  that 
a  Jewish  tribunal,  to  execute  judg- 
ment upon  the  unchaste  daughter  of  a 
priest,  ordered  that  she  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 
vine,  and  that  these  should  be  lighted, 
so  that  she  might  be  burnt  to  death. 
But  the  Babbius,  guided  by  a  very 
doubtful  analogy,  supposed,  that  the 
burning  must  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
leave  the  body  externally  unchanged 
by  the  flames,  as  was  held  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  dead  bodies  of  Aa- 
ron's two  sons  Kadab  and  Abihu 
(X.  5;  see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  695); 
they  considered,  therefore,  the  de- 
cision of  the  tribunal  just  referred 
to  as  the  act  of  heretical  and  un- 
learned Sadducees;  and  they  devised 
the  following  mode  of  proceeding. 
The  criminal  is  put  into  dung  up  to 
his  knees  so  firmly,  that  he  is  unable  to 
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both  he  and  they ;  that  there  be  no  wickedness  among 
you.  —  15.  And  if  a  man  lies  carnally  with  a  beast,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death;  and  you  shall  slay  the 
beast.  16.  And  if  a  woman  approach  to  any  beast,  to 
have  connection  with  it,  thou  shalt  kill  the  woman  and 
the  beast;  they  shall  surely  be  put  to  death;  their 
blood  shall  be  upon  them.  —  17.  And  if  a  man  takes  his 
sister,  his  father's  daughter  or  his  mother's  daughter, 
and  sees  her  nakedness,  and  she  sees  his  nakedness;  it 
is  ungodliness,  and  they  shall  be  cut  off  before  the  eyes 
of  the  children  of  their  people:  he  has  uncovered  his 


move;  then  a  soft  liaudkerchief 
enveloping  a  hard  one  is  tied  round 
his  throat,  and  is  drawn  tighter  at 
the  one  comer  by  the  first  witness, 
and  at  the  other  by  the  second,  till 
he  opens  his  mouth,  into  which  then 
molten  lead  is  poured,  so  that  it  pene- 
trates into  his  entrails  and  bams 
them.  This  penalty  of  ''burning"  was 
inflicted  in  ten  cases  of  incest  (oomp. 
Jonath.  in  loc.  frn^^^  ^  rnsr^^; 
Mishn.  Sanh.  VH.  2 ;  IX.^  1 ;  Tahn. 
Sanh.  55,  67 ;  Maim,  Hilch.  Banhed. 
XIV.  XV). 

IS,  IG.  See  notes  on  XVIIL  22, 
23,  pp.  400, 401 ;  comp.  supra  on  ver. 
14.  Targ.  Jonath.  renders  '^ou  sliaU 
kill  the  man  by  lapidation,  but  the 
beast  with  a  club  (tVrps) ;  while  other 
Jewish  interpreters  contend  that  the 
beast  likewise  was  stoned  to  death 
(coDip.  Siphra  in  loc;  see  also  Talm, 
Sanh.  54,  55). 

1 9*  The  abhorrence  felt  by  the  au- 
thor at  the  idea  of  cozg  ugal  intercour- 
se with  a  half-sister  was  so  intense 
that  he  accumulated  expressions  both 
of  moral  detestation  and  of  legal 
guilt;  this  vehemence  was  perhaps 
partiaUy  prompted  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  Hebrews  had  for  very 
long  periods  deemed  marriages  with 
the  half-sister  unobjectionable,  and 
that  they  were  likely  to  be  strength- 
ened in  this  habit  by  their  contact 


with  the  Persians  (see  notes  on  Xyjlll. 
9,  11,  pp.  391—393,  and  p.  357).  The 
punishment  here  threatened  by  the 
author  was  no  doubt  meant  to  be 
death  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  not 
by  the  vengeance  of  God. 

Philological  Beuarks.  —  -r^ 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  terms 
used  in  denouncing  unlawful  mar- 
liages,  such  as  rnT,  V^,  rr:  (p.  886) ;  by 
way  of  antiphrasis,  it  means  both 
grace  and  disgrace  (comp.  XIV.  34; 
Prov.  XXV.  10;  Tu  to  bless  and  to 
curse,  etc.) ;  and  as  it  signifies  some- 
times God  Himself  (Ps.  CXLIV.  2 ; 
Jon.  n.  9),  it  is  here  ungotUiness  or  im- 
piousness:  most  of  the  earlier  trans- 
lators have  disgrace^  so  Sept.  Cvctioc, 
Onk.  k:'^  (in  Gen.  XXXIV.  14,  he 
renders  rc*;n  by  KTiCTr),  Jon.  — ;»,  Ra- 
shi  rc-^r,  and  similarly  Raslibam  and 
£bn  Ezra,  Luzzatto  cosa  ignomi- 
niosa;  but  Vulg.  nefariares,  Luther 
Blutschande;  see  also  Nackman.  in 
locTarg.  Jonath.  reproduces  the  Jew- 
ish view  that  before  the  revelation 
of  the  Law,  God  merciftiUy  permitted 
marriages  with  sisters  that  the  world 
might  be  peopled  (comp.  Talm,  Sanh. 
58^;  8ee/if/»rap.357notel4). — It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  the  man,  and  not  also 
the  woman,  shoald  ''bear  the  ini- 
quity**; hence  the  Vulg.  translates 
Kv:  *r;  by  portabunt  iuiqnitatem  sii- 
ani ;  it  may  be  thatytbough  tK«^'ia:cvViHv> 
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LEVITICUS  XX.  17;  18;  19,  20. 


sister's  nakedness;  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity.—  18.  And 
if  a  man  lies  with  a  woman  wAiU  she  is  unwell,  and 
uncovers  her  nakedness;  he  has  laid  bare  her  fountain, 
and  she  has  uncovered  the  fountain  of  her  blood;  and 
both  of  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people.  — 

19.  And  thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
mother's  sister,  nor  of  thy  father's  sister;  for  such  a 
one  lays  bare  his  kinsman ;  they  shall  bear  their  iniquity. 

20.  And  if  a  man  lies  with  his  uncle's  wife,  he  has  un- 
covered his  uncle's  nakedness:  they  shall  bear  their  sin; 


mentof  both  parties  was  the  same, 
the  man's  gailt  was  considered  to  be 
greater,  since,  as  a  rule,  he  was  held 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  offence ; 
but  the  singular  number  in  the  words 
quoted  may  merely  be  an  incongruity 
of  style  not  unfrequent  in  this  chap- 
ter (see  f.  i.  yer.  19,  comp.  on  yer.  6), 
while  in  yers.  19,  20  the  plural  is 
used,  iKvn  oav  and  rmr  CKisn. 

\%.  This  law  well  iUustrates  the 
fluctuations  to  which  penal  ordi- 
nances were  subjected  as  the  spirit  of 
the  times  changed,  and  new  light  was 
gained  by  better  experience.  For  it 
enacts  death  for  an  offence  for  which  a 
later  code  (XV.  24)  merely  prescribes 
uncleanness  during  seyen  days ;  this 
inconvenience  was  then  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  deter  men  from  a  practice  that 
was  indeed  always  regarded  as  a  phy- 
sical defilement,  butgradnaUy  ceased 
to  be  held  either  izgurious  or  crimi- 
nal. We  admit  that  the  wording  of 
both  laws— ours  and  that  of  XV.  24 — 
affords  some  specious  grounds  for 
harmonising  them;  but  a  sound  and 
unbiassed  interpretation  can  hardly 
agree  with  the  deyice(seepp.263,264). 

Pexlolooigal  Bemarks.  —  r;r  rnfic, 
is  literally  a  ^-oman  that  is  unweU, 
i.  e.  a  woman  in  her  menses  (comp. 
XII.  2,  and  tupra  p.  211);  thus  Vulg. 
mulier  in  fluxu  menstruo,  Ebn  Ezra 
tm  ^'^ssz  nVn,  Luth.  zur  Zeit  ihrer 
Kranklieit ;  but  Onkel.  ksicq  ktv,  and 


Sept.  yuvVj  d7roxa&T](ji£v7)  ''a  woman 
sitting  apart*'  or  shunned  on  account 
of  her  uncleanues  (nnp).  —  moi  i^, 
properly,  *'the  fountain  of  her  blood" 
(comp.  XV.  19,  t^  rot  rmr»  "o  ttoki 
rrwaa  PiV  n^n^) ;  so  the  Sept.  in  XII, 
7  (i:t,yVj  toO  atjjiaToc  a'itfj;),  where, 
however,  it  is  the  flow  of  blood  itself, 
as  the  Sept.  renders  inaccurately  in 
our  verse  (^'jatc  tou  at|MiToc  a^r^;); 
Vulg.  correctly  fons  sanguinis, 
Luther  Brunnen  ihres  Blntes;  but 
Onk.  again  Kr:?:-:  rsK*9  the  defllement 
of  her  blood. 

lO,  20.  See  notes  on  XVni. 
12-14  p.  393.  WhUe  in  aU  preceding 
cases  transgression  is  avenged  by 
death,  the  marriage  with'the  aunt  is 
merely  stamped  as  *'An  iniquity  to  be 
borne'*  by  the  offenders,  and  prob- 
ably to  be  punished  as  the  judges  may 
deem  fit;  and  the  marriage  with  the 
uncle's  or  the  brother's  wife  is  men- 
aced with  childlessness,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hebrews,  was  hardly 
less  calamitous  than  death.  It  is 
evidently  meant  as  a  heavenly  and  su- 
pernatural retribution;  and  the  term 
^'childlessness"  is  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally, implying  that  such  a  union  wiU 
not  be  blessed  with  offspring  (comp. 
Gen.  XV.  2;  Jer.  XXII.  30);  it  does 
not  express  that  "the  children  result- 
ing from  the  alliance,  shaU  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  husband's 
departed  brother,  and  not  to  the  pa- 
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they  shall  die  childless.  —  21.  And  if  a  man  takes  his 
brother's  wife,  it  is  uDcleanness:  ]^e  has  ancovered  his 
brother's  nakedness;  they  shall  be  childless. 

22.  And  you  shall  keep  all  My  statutes  and  all 
My  judgments,  and  shall  do  them;  lest  the  land,  whither 
I  bring  you  to  dwell  therein,  vomit  you  out  23.  And 
you  shall  not  walk  in  the  statutes  of  the  nations,  which 
I  cast  out  before  you;  for  they  committed  all  these 
iAin^Sy  and  therefore  I  abhorred  them.  24.  And  I  have 
said  to  you,  You  shall  inherit  their  land,  and  I   will 


rents,  who  shall  be  considered  as  ci- 
yilly  dead'*;  nor  does  it  denote  that 
the  children  shaU  be  held  iUegiti- 
mate,  and  shaU  have  no  right  of  in- 
heritance (St  Augnstin ;  Schol.  Vati- 
can oO  Xo^io^'^ocTai  xd  0;cip(jLa  aOxdiv 
eU  T^xva;  MiehaeKs^  Mos.  B.  §  116; 
Ehegesetze  Mosis  §  76 ;  Thicrsehi^er- 
hot  der  Ehe  innerhalb  der  nahen 
Yerwandtschaft,  p.  20). 

Pexlolooigal  Bbmabxs.  —  The  first 
part  of  the  19th  verse  is  expressed  in 
the  negative  form  riban  kV,  and  in  the 
second  person, which  is  also  employed 
in  that  part  of  oar  chapter  which  in- 
troduces the  general  principle  of  the 
chief  laws  (vers.  7, 8).  Thus  a  strange 
irregularity  of  construction  arises, 
which  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse  is 
enhanced  by  the  transition  from  the 
singular  into  the  plural  {TrrFr.  and 
".Mvr):  the  Syriac  Version  has  V:rs 
7»(  ipr^,  thus  txying  to  effect  sym- 
metry at  least  in  one  respect. — Bab- 
binical  interpreters  distinguish  be- 
tween swa;  B"nf*trandrn7B^T^(ver. 
21),  and  aver  that  the  former  means 
that  the  couple  wiU  have  children, 
but  wiU  lose  them;  the  latter,  that 
they  win  remain  childless  {Ta!m, 
Yevam.55 ;  Sipkra  in  loc.),hecause  the 
one  case  treats  of  cohabitation  with 
a  woman  absolutely  forbidden,  the 
latter  of  marriage  with  a  woman  con- 
ditionaUy  permitted  (Wogue);  which 
distinctions  are  unfounded.  The  Sa- 


maritan text  has  in  both  verses  vi^nr, 
and  the  Sept.  in  both  dico^avouvxai. 
—  Sadducee  and  Karaite  writers 
strangely  explain  that  D'nrmis  here  sy- 
nonymous withtrertmoAr^if,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  offenders  were  public- 
ly exposed,  and  perhaps  then  put  to 
death  (comp.JfmaA.  ben  Saruk  sub  *9, 
ed.Filipowski  p.  137;  Ebn  Ezra  in  loc). 

U.  SeenoiesonXym.  16,p.d94. 

1t% — ZB.  These  verses  form  a 
worthy  conclusion  to  the  long  series 
of  the  laws  of  purity,  both  physical 
and  moral,  which  constitute  the  se- 
cond great  division  of  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  (ch.  XI— XX).  TheyaUude 
to  nearly  aU  the  principles,  motives, 
and  ends  which  the  Hebrew  was  de- 
sired to  remember  in  the  observance 
of  those  precepts ;  but  they  lay  parti- 
cular stress  upon  two  points,  one  of 
a  practical,  and  one  of  an  ideal  nature. 
The  mission  which  the  Israelites  had 
received  of  executing  Qod*s  judg- 
ments upon  the  Canaan!  tes,  was  to 
serve  them  as  a  constant  warning 
against  heathen  depravity,  and  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  piety  and  right- 
eousness; and  it  was  to  remind  them 
that  they  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
ordinary  standards  of  virtue  and 
exceUence,  but  try  to  imitate  God 
Himself^  and  consider  Him  not  only 
as  their  Protector  and  King,  but 
as  their  great  example.  Hence, 
wlule,  as  a  rule,  the  laws  of  other 
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LEVITICUS  XX.  22—26 ;  27. 


give  it  to  you  to  possess  it,  a  land  that  flows  with 
milk  and  honey:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who  have 
distinguished  you  from  the  nations.  25.  You  shall  there- 
fore make  a  distinction  between  clean  beasts  and  un- 
clean, and  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean;  and  you 
shall  not  make  your  souls  abominable  by  beast,  or  by 
fowl,  or  by  any  manner  o/'  living  (king  that  creeps  on  the 
ground,  which  I  have  singled  out  for  you  as  unclean. 
26.  And  you  shall  be  holy  to  Me ;  for  I  the  Lord  am 
holy,  and  I  have  distinguished  you  from  the  nations 
that  you  should  be  Mine. 

27.  And  a  man  or  a  woman  that  has  the  spirit 
of  the  necromancer  or  of  the  wizard,  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death:  they  shall  stone  them  with  stones;  their 
blood  shall  be  upon  them. 


nations  actaaUyreflecttheirnational 
character  and  histoiy,  those  of  the 
Hebrews  merely  represent  high  as- 
pirations: and  many  of  iheir  religious 
and  political  ordinances  remained 
ideas,  without  everbecoming  realities. 
PAiLOLOOiGAL  Bexarks.  —  Similar 
principles  and  exhortations  are  con- 
veyed in  XI.44-47 ;  X  Vin.3-5, 24-30 ; 
XTX.2 ;  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
obserrations  made  on  these  passages 
(comp.  also  Ezod.  XIX.  4^;  Lev. 


XXV.  23;  Isai.  XXTV,  1—6).  —  •»•*« 
(in  ver.23)  has  a  coUective  sense,  the 
nations,  as  inXyiII.28,etc. —  Iut^^k 
rr:iKn  wvy  (ver.  25)  wn  is  construed 
with  the  accusative,  as  in  Gen.  IX. 
2.  —  The  M'ords  ict;^^  b3^  TV-rsn  "^x 
are  literally  "which  I  have  singled 
out  for  you  to  declare  unclean",  that 
is,  to  be  held  unclean  (comp.  *tn^  to 
declare  clean,  XIV.  7,  48,  etc.). 

C7«  See  notes  on  vers.  6,  27,  pp. 
444,  445. 


V. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LAWS  ON  THE 
PRIESTHOOD  AND  SACRIFIOES. 

CHAPTERS  XXI,  XXU. 


SuioiART. — A  priest  shall  not  defile  himself  for  the  dead,  except  for  his  near- 
est blood  relations,  viz.  father  and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  brother 
and  fall  sister  if  an  unmarried  virgin  (XXI.  1—3),  but  not  for  a  wife  or 
her  relations  (ver.  4).  He  shall  yield  to  none  of  the  usual  forms  of  violent 
mourning  (ver.  5),  for  he  is  holy  to  his  God  (ver.  6).  For  the  same 
reason,  he  shall  marry  no  dishonourable  and  no  divorced  woman;  and 
if  a  priest^s  daughter  is  guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  she  is  to  be  burnt 
to  death  (ver.  9).  The  High-priest,  besides  being  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  common  priests,  shall  not  even  defile  himself  for  his  dead 
parents,  and  he  must  only  many  a  virgin  (vers.  10—15).  —  Aaronites 
afiflioted  with  a  bodily  defect,  are  forbidden  to  do  the  service  of  the 
Sanctuary ,  though  they  may  eat  of  the  priestly  portions  of  holy  gilts 
and  offerings  (vers.  16 — 24).  Anyone  of  them  who  consumes  these  por- 
tions in  a  state  of  impurity,  whatever  the  cause,  is  threatened  with  ex- 
cision by  the  hand  of  God  (XXII.  1 — 7).  A  priestmust  not  eat  the  meat  of 
animals  that  have  died  of  themselves  or  have  been  torn  by  wild  beasts 
(vers.  8,  9).  He  may  share  the  holy  food  with  slaves  he  has  purchased 
or  who  have  been  born  in  his  house,  but  not  with  his  "sojourners'*  and 
hired  servants,  nor  with  his  married  daughter  if  her  husband  is  no  Aa- 
ronlte ;  however,  if  she  becomes  a  widow  or  is  divorced,  and  has  no 
children,  she  may  eat  of  her  father's  food  in  his  house  (vers.  10 — 13). 
Anisraelite  partaking  of  the  holy  things  unintentionally,  must  restore  to 
the  priest  what  he  has  eaten,  and  add  to  it  the  fifth  part  of  its  value  (vert* 
14—16). — The  offerings  and  sacred  gifts,  whether  presented  by  a  Hebrew 
or  a  stranger,  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  must  be  finee  fh>m  all  blemishes; 
a  slight  exception  is^  however,  made  with  respect  to  fkee*will  offerings, 
for  which  animals  nith  limbs  abnormally  large  or  small  (tn^^  zr^  Ter« 
23)  are  admitted  (vers.  17—25).  —  Ko  animal  is  to  be  offered  that  is 
not  at  least  seven  days  old  (vers.  2H,  27).  —  A  beast  and  its  dam  must 
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not  be  slaughtered  on  the  same  day  (ver.  28).  —  The  meat  of  praise- 
offerings  is  to  be  consumed  entirely  on  the  day  when  they  are  presented 
(vers.  29, 80).  —  Then  foUows  an  exhortatory  conclusion  (vers.  81—33). 


1.  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  Speak  to  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  say  to  them,  There  shall  none 


1— IS.  In  order  justly  to  estimate  ' 
the  spirit  of  these  and  the  following 
ordinances,  it  is  essential  to  consider 
their  probable  date  and  origin.  A  few 
obvious  combinations  wiU  assist  us  in 
this  inquiry.  We  find  in  our  chapter 
the  dignity  of  the  ''High- priest*' 
(^-'"T^n  ]:^)not  only  firmly  established, 
but  surrounded  with  supreme  sanc- 
tity, and  clearly  defined  in  its  re- 
lation to  that  of  the  common  priests 
(see  vers.  1 — 9  and  10 — 15).  But  we 
haveelsewhere  tried  to  prove,  by  com- 
paring the  various  notices  of  the 
historical  and  prophetic  Books,  that 
the  office  of  High-priest,  as  conceived 
and  described  in  the  Pentateuch,  did 
not  exist  among  the  Hebrews  before 
the  Babylonian  exile,  and  that  it  is 
similarly  conceived  or  described  in  no 
other  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon:  it 
had,  until  an  advanced  period,  no  spe- 
cific name,  and  occasionaUy  two  prin- 
cipalpriests  are  mentioned  with  equal 
rights  and  powers.  The  High-priest 
of  the  Pentateuch  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  latest  creations  of  the  hier- 
archy; he  was  a  logical  link  in  an 
elaborate  theory,  the  crowning  stone 
of  a  largely  planned  edifice,  at  once 
the  perfect  type  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  nation  of  priests— one, 
hereditaiy,  holy,  and  inviolable  (see 
Ck>nmi.  on  Lev.  I.  pp.  574 — 576,  631, 
649).  Kot  even  Ezekieif  in  sketching 
his  ideal  theocracy,  mentions  a  chief 
of  the  priests,  but  invests  aU  the 
members  of  the  order  with  the  same 
prerogatives,  and  imposes  upon  all 
the  same  duties.  Thus  he  ordains 
that  "the  priests  the  Levites  the  sons 


of  Zadok''  shaU  ''take  for  their  wives 
neither  a  widow,  nor  one  that  is  di- 
vorced, but  they  shall  take  virgins 
of  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or 
a  widow  that  had  a  priest  before** 
Ifrao  rmVn,  Ezek.  xliv.  22).  The  le- 
vitical  compiler  of  our  chapter  had  no 
doubt  this  passage  in  his  mind,  as  we 
have  before  pointed  out  that  not  a  few 
of  the  levitical  laws  were  based  upon 
the  writings  of  £zekiel(seep.386);  but 
he  was  obliged  to  deviate  from  his 
source  in  so  far  as  he  had  to  make 
a  distinction  between  High-priest 
and  common  priests ;  and  he  enjoined 
that  the  former  should  many  none 
but  a  virgin,  whereas  he  permitted 
the  latter  to  take  widows  from  any 
Hebrew  tribe  (vers.  7,  13,  14),  thus 
being  more  stringent  than  the  pro- 
phet with  regard  to  the  one,  more 
lenient  with  regard  to  the  others. 
Again,  Ezekiel  aUowed  all  priests 
alike  to  attend  to  the  dead  bodies  and 
the  ftmeral  rites  of  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  their  sons  and  daughters, 
their  brothers  and  unmarried  virgin 
sisters,  and  he  forbade  aU  alike  to 
shave  their  heads  and  to  let  their 
hair  grow  dishevelled  (Ezek,  XLIV. 
20,  25);  but  our  author,  again  both 
more  severe  and  more  indulgent, 
forbade  the  High-priest  to  approach 
even  the  bodies  of  his  parents,  while 
he  had  no  objection  to  common 
priests  evincing  their  grief  as  mour- 
ners by  aUowing  their  hair  to 
grow,  and  rending  their  garments 
(vers.  5,  10).  The  gradation  had,  in 
our  legislator's  time,  become  more 
marked  and  decisive;  and  extending 
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defile  himself  for  the  dead 
for  his  kin  that  is  near  to 

downward  to  Levites,  Kon-Leyites, 
and  menial  aMistants  (or  Jfethinim), 
it  completed  that  hierarchical  organi- 
sation which  has  been  the  object  of 
so  much  undeserved  blame  and  of  so 
much  undue  praise  (see  Ck>mm.  on 
Lev.  L  678,  582—585,  587—597).  We 
must,  therefore,  not  expect  to  find  in 
the  laws  of  these  sections  that  spirit 
of  fireshness  and  freedom  which  stirs  a 
youthful  nation,  and  which  even  now 
breathes  in  the  works  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets ;  we  must  rather  be  prepared 
for  a  spirit  of  severity  and  awe  weigh- 
ing down  a  struggling  and  sorely 
tried  people,  labouring  in  vain  to  en- 
sure a  noble  and  righteous  life  by  a 
complex  formalism. 

The  Hebrew  priests  were  ^'holy  to 
their  God",  and  they  mi  nistered  at  the 
8auctuaiy,the  abode  of  life,in  order  to 
secure  the  spiritual  energy  of  a  chosen 
community;  they  owed  it,  therefore, 
both  to  Gh>d  and  the  people,  to  shun 
undeanness,  and  above  all  unclean- 
ness  caused  by  death.  The  priests  of 
other  ancient  nations  had  indeed  to 
observe  similar  rules;  but  they  ob- 
served them  to  maintain  their  own 
sanctity  and  that  of  the  deities  they 
served;  they  were  guided  by  no  con- 
siderations for  the  inner  life  of  the 
people,  who  followed  their  worldly 
pursuits,  and  guarded  their  secular 
interests.  Thus  the  Egyptian  priests 
and  overseers  of  sacrifices  were  bound 
to  keep  aloof  from^burials  and  graves, 
from  impure  men  and  menstruat- 
ing women*'  {Parpk,  Abst.  II.  50). 
Plato  recommended  that  the  Greek 
priests  should  shun  tombs  (iVa/.  Legg. 
Xn.  8,  p.  947  D).  The  Boman  Fla- 
men  Dialis  "never  approached  a  place 
where  there  was  a  tomb  with  ashes, 
and  never  touched  a  corpse,  though 
he  was  permitted  to  attend  to  fune- 


among  his  people.    2.  But 
him,  namely,  for  his  mother, 

ral  rites'*  (^tf//.X.xv.24).  It  was  cus- 
tomary in  Bome,  to  place  a  bough 
of  the  cypress  tree  before  a  house  in 
which  a  dead  person  was  lying,  ''lest 
a  chief  priest  enter  unwittingly  and 
defile  himself  (Serv,  ad  Aen.  III.  64). 
No  priest  or  augur  was  permitted  ''to 
engage  in  ceremonies  of  the  dead** 
(  Tacit.  Ann.  L  62).  If  any  one  invested 
with  sacerdotal  dignities  delivered 
a  funeral  oration,  he  spoke  behind  a 
curtain,  though  he  was  not  forbidden 
to  look  at  the  corpse  {Dion  Cass.liTV, 
28,  35 ;  LYL  31 ;  Senee.  Ad  Marc  de 
Consolat.  c  15).  However,  Lycurgus, 
to  banish  prevailing  superstitions, 
repealed  all  the  common  rules  of  de- 
filement through  the  dead  (see  supra 
p.  198),  permitted  burials  near  the 
temples,  and  forbade  weeping  and 
lamentation  (iVtf/.  Institut.  Lacon.  c. 
18);  and  the  law  ofthe  Hindoos,  which 
offers  so  many  analogies  with  that 
of  the  Hebrews,  extending  the  prin- 
ciple of  relationship  to  the  spiritual 
sphere,  permits  the  student  to  buiy 
not  only  his  dead  father  and  mother, 
but  his  instructors  in  the  Yedas,  and 
the  Brahmin  who  invested  him  with 
the  holy  cord  (Manu  Y.  91;  comp. 
Comm.  on  Levit.  I.  572). 

Although  the  maxim,  "A  man  shall 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shaU  cling  to  his  wife"  (Gen.  U.  24), 
remained  among  the  Hebrews  no 
empty  phrase,  as  it  became  one  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  laws  of  mat- 
rimony (p.  358) ;  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  to  its  full  depth  and  extent 
as  long  as  polygamy  was  legal;  the 
idea  of  husband  and  wife  being  "one 
flesh"  can  only  be  realised  if  the  man 
has  only  one  wife,  or  at  least  only  one 
wife  at  a  time;  therefore,  a  coigugal 
couple  was  assumed  to  be  less  closely 
allied   than    blood -relations;    and 
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and  for  his  father,  and  for 
ter,  and  for  his  brother,  3. 

prie8t8,thoagh  pennittedto  approach 
the  dead  hodies  of  some  of  the  latter, 
were  absolutely  forbidden  to  "defile 
and  profane*'  themselves  as  husbands 
(yer.  4) ;  for  they  were  not  to  take  part 
in  the  obsequies  of  their  wives  or  of 
any  of  their  wives*  kinsmen.  Thus 
here  again  a  fine  principle  was  par- 
tiaUy  unapplied,  because  it  was  op- 
posed to  popular  notions  and  habits. 
Later  Judaism,  however,  advancing 
in  the  right  direction, placed  the  wife, 
and  even  the  betrothed ,  in  the  same 
position  as  the  six  blood-relations 
enumerated  in  our  text;  and  it  included 
also  the  half-brother  and  half-sister, 
whether  they  were  of  the  same  fa- 
ther or  the  same  mother  as  the  priest. 
The  Babbins,  moreover,  held  that 
the  rules  here  given  concerned  only 
Aaronites  fit  for  the  holy  service ;  and 
that  they  must  still  be  observed  by  the 
male  descendants  of  those  families ; 
the  former  decision  is  no  doubt  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  our  text, 
while  the  latter  is  not,  as  the  Aaron- 
ites,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  can  perform  no  functions  as 
holy  intercessors  in  behalf  of  the 
people  (comp.  Taim,  Tevani.  60'^;  Ka- 
zir  42^;  Blacc.  21*;  iVafffi.Hilch.  Ave! 
cc.  I— in;  Yor.  Deah  §§  365—374). 

Though  the  priests  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  funeral  rites  of  their 
nearest  relations  as  a  tribute  of  affec- 
tion, they  were  never  to  forget  that 
their  mission  required  constant  and 
undisturbed  serenity;  that  their  out- 
ward appearance  must  never  reflect 
sadness  and  distress,  decay  or  death ; 
and  that,  just  in  bereavement  and 
affliction,  they  must  prove  by  their 
calm  demeanour  that  they  knew  hou- 
to  merge  worldly  sorrows  and  inter- 
ests in  their  Divine  duties  andaspira- 
lions(comp.Deut.XXXIII.9):  fur  they 


his  son,  and  for  his  dangh- 
And  for  his  sister,  a  virgin 

themselves  were  "near  Gk)d"  (o-a-np), 
and  they  had  to  "bring  near  Him'* 
(a*^n)thoseoffering8  which  were  "His 
food"  (on^),  and  by  which  the  people 
conveyed  their  feelings  of  devotion 
and  penitence  (see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L 
560).  By  disturbing  their  peace  of 
mind  and  yielding  to  earthly  cares,  the 
priests  profaned  the  name  of  Ood,  or 
His  holiness.  Therefore,  they  were 
forbidden  to  indulge  in  any  external 
sign  of  mourning;  they  were  neither 
to  shave  their  head ,  nor  to  mutilate 
their  beard;  much  less  were  they  to 
make  incisions  in  their  fiesh,  by 
which  the  body  would  be  permanent- 
ly disfigured.  These  are  indeed  in- 
telligible emblems  of  grief,  and  were 
commonly  employed  as  such  in  the 
ancient  world. 

The  hair  of  the  head,  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  vitality  and  strength,  and 
therefore  often  used  as  a  metaphor  or 
a  correlative  of  luxuriant  growth  and 
produce,  was  cut  off  to  symbolise 
that  the  hand  of  death  had  cut  off 
one  that  had  once  enjoyed  life  aud 
vigour  (comp.  Job  I.  20).  Conquer- 
ors, desiix}U8  to  show  their  power,  al- 
lowed their  hair  to  grow ;  while  the 
defeated,  to  mark  their  weakness  and 
disgrace,  cut  it  ofl*  {Herod.  I.  82; 
comp.  Ij«ai.  IIL  17,  24;  VU.  20;  XV. 
2;  XXn.  12;  Jer.  XVI.  6;  XL VIII. 
37;  Ezek.  VU.  18;  Am.  VUL  10; 
Mic  L  16;  etc;  see  also  Ezra  IX.  3), 
Young  men  vowed  their  locks  tu  the 
gods,  and  deposited  them  in  the  tem- 
ples as  a  proud  sign  of  iiiaiihood. 
Locks  of  hair  were,  often  profusely, 
placed  on  the  bier,  the  corpse,  or  the 
tomb  of  beloved  fHends  and  relatives 
(/7om.  11. XXIII.  135,  141—153;  Soph. 
Electr.  51—53;  Eurip,  Orest.  96; 
Troad.  1182;  Omnt.  Smym.  IIL  685 
686;    Ovid,  Metam.  VIII.  526,  527; 
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that  is  nigh  to  him,  who  has  had  no  hnsband,  for  her  may 
he  defile  himself.     4.  A  husband  shall  not  defile  hunself 


Trirt.  III.  ui.  51;  Stat.  Theb.  VI. 
194—196).  Shedding  tears  and  shear- 
ing the  hair,  says  Houier,  are  the 
only  honours  we  can  accord  to  the 
dead  (Bom.  Od.  IV.  197,  198;  comp. 
Cie.  Tusc.  m.  26  or  62).  When  a 
Persian  chief  died,  his  subjects  cut 
off  not  only  their  own  hair  but  that 
of  their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden 
{Herod.  IX.  24;  comp.  Jon.  m.  7,  8)., 
The  only  exception  to  the  general 
custom  were  the  Egyptian  priests, 
who  regularly  every  third  day  shaved 
off  aU  the  hair  of  their  body  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  but  allowed  it  to 
grow  in  times  of  mourning  (Herod, 
IL  86,  37). 

On  the  beard  as  a  symbol  of  man- 
liness and  dignity,  and  on  cuts  and 
incisions  made  in  the  body  as  marks 
of  grief  and  as  means  of  expiation, 
we  have  above  made  a  few  observa- 
tions wliich  apply  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  priests  than  to  the  people 
(see  on  XIX.  27,  28,  pp.  427-429). 
But  with  regard  to  the  High-priest, 
who  was  now  raised  to  the  loftiest 
eminence  both  in  his  dAties  and  privi- 
leges, two  other  ceremonies  of  mourn- 
ing were  proscribed :  he  was  not  to 
let  his  hair  be  dishevelled,  and  he 
was  not  to  rend  his  garments  (ver.  10); 
though  these  most  usual  fonns  of 
expressing  grief  were  doubtless  ori- 
ginally forbidden  to  the  entire  priest- 
hood (see  supra;  comp.  Comm.  on 
Lev.  I.  p.  697).  Neglected  and  disar- 
ranged hair  was  not  only  deemed 
undignified  in  the  High-priest,  but 
unbecoming  in  une  who  ministers 
before  his  Lord  and  King.  Rending 
of  the  garments,  always  suggestive 
of  overpowering  sorroM',  and  of  hap- 
piness irrevocably  destroyed,  would 
have  been  sinful  in  the  High-priest, 
whose  vestments,  made  "for  glory 


and  distinction**,  symbolised  his  holy 
mission  and  functions,  bore  sacred 
emblems,  and  conveyed,  both  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  the  ideas  of 
unity  and  integrity,  and  therefore 
also  of  inward  harmony  and  peace 
(see  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp.  522—580 ; 
on  Lev.  I.  580). 

We  may  trace  these  laws  likewise  to 
the  works  ofEzekiel  as  their  source. 
Alluding  to  the  impending  death  of 
his  wife,  the  prophet  writes:  ''The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying. 
Son  of  man,  behold,  I  take  away  from 
thee  the  delight  of  thy  eyes  with  a 
stroke ;  yet  thou  shalt  neither  mourn 
nor  weep,  nor  shall  thy  tears  flow ;  for- 
bear to  cry ,  make  no  lament  for  the 
dead,  bind  the  turban  of  thy  head 
upon  thee,  and  put  on  thy  shoes  upon 
thy  feet,  and  cover  not  thy  beard, 
and  do  not  eat  the  bread  of  men.  So 
I  spoke  to  the  people  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  my  ivife  died; 
and  I  did  in  the  morning  as  I  was 
commanded"  (Ezek.  XXIV.  15—18). 
And  as  a  practical  illustration  of 
these  severe  rules  of  self-control,  the 
levitical  compilers  inserted  the  com- 
mands given  to  Aaron  and  his  two 
younger  sons  when  the  two  elder 
ones  had  suffered  a  sudden  and  awful 
death  for  profaning  the  Sanctuary : 
''Do  not  let  your  heads  be  dishevelled, 
nor  rend  your  clothes,  lest  3'ou  die, 
and  lest  He  be  M-roth  upon  all  the 
congregation ; . . .  and  you  shall  not 
go  out  from  the  door  of  the  Tent  of 
Meeting,  lest  you  die ;  for  the  anoint- 
ing oil  of  the  Lord  is  upon  yoi;^'*  (X. 
6 ,  7).  Yet  we  have  proofs  that  the 
priests  were  not  always  subjected  to 
the  same  austerity;  on  special  emer- 
gencies they  adopted  all  the  ordina- 
ry marks  of  affliction  and  distress 
(2  Ki.  XIX.  2);  in  earlier  times  their 
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among  his  people,  to  profane  himself.  —  5.  They  shall 
not  make  baldness  upon  their  head,  neither  shall  they 
shave  off  the  corner  of  their  beard,  nor  make  any  cuttings 
in  their  flesh.  —    6.  They  shall  be  holy  to  their  God, 


haman  feelings  and  affections  were 
aUowed  ftiller  scope;  domestic  grief 
was  accepted  as  a  yalidplea  for  neg- 
lecting even  the  most  important  of- 
ficial duties;  in  fact,  the  nhnatoral 
''killing  of  the  flesh*',  which  later  as- 
sumed so  many  deplorable  forms, 
was  a  fhiit  of  that  hierarchical  oyer- 
refinement  which  unreasonably  di- 
vided the  unity  of  human  powers, 
and  created  an  artificial  and  fatal 
opposition  between  man's  spiritual 
and  worldly  instincts  (comp.  X.  16 — 
20;  see  Comm.  on  Ley.  L  637,  704 — 
706). 

Kor  could  even  in  much  later  pe- 
riods that  unbending  rigour  be  main- 
tained; nature,  stronger  than  the 
most  logical  organisation  ever  de- 
vised, asserted  its  rights,  and  broke 
through  the  burdensome  trammels ; 
and  we  find  priests  and  High-priests 
giving  vent  to  passionate  grief  and 
indignation  by  rending  their  gar- 
ments, by  covering  their  heads  with 
ashes,  and  sitting  in  sackcloth;  and 
the  Mishnah,  yielding  to  necessity, 
legalised  rites  of  mourning  for  the 
High-priest,  and  merely  controlled 
them  in  accordance  with  his  dignity, 
ordaining,  for  instance,  that  in  be- 
reavement he  should  rend  his  gar- 
ments in  the  lower  parts  where  the 
tear  is  less  visible,  while  others  must 
rend  them  across  the  chest;andthathe 
should  sit  on  a  couch  while  others  sit 
on  the  ground  (comp.  1  Mace.  XI.  71 ; 
Matth.  XXYI.  65;  Jos.  BeU.  Jud.  IL 
XV.  4;  Mishn,  Horay.  UL  5;  Banh.  n. 
1 ;  comp.  Porph,  Abstin.  II.  50). 

As  according  to  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Hebrews  were  singled  out  from 
the  nations,  and  the  priests  from  the 


Hebrews,  for  holiness  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  spiritual  truth ,  the  one  were 
not  to  intermarry  with  pagans  (see 
p.  856),  and  the  others  were  in  their 
matrimonial  relations  always  to  re- 
member their  sacred  calling  (see 
p.  366);  and  as  their  office  was  he- 
reditary ,  it  was  the  more  incumbent 
upon  them  to  study  the  purity  of 
their  race.  They  were,  therefore, 
forbidden  to  marry  a  disreputable 
(nj^T)  or  a  fallen  woman  (n^V^)  i  or 
even  one  that  had  been  divorced  from 
her  husband,  since  in  the  latter  case 
also  she  was,  as  a  rule,  not  Aree  from 
guilt;  while  the  High-priest  was  be- 
sides to  take  no  widow,  probably  be- 
cause she  had  already  borne  another 
name,  or  because,  as  Philo  expresses 
it,  "the  holy  seed  was  to  be  sown  in 
a  pure  and  untrodden  field,  and  the 
offspring  should  have  no  admixture 
of  the  blood  of  any  other  house" 
{Philo ,  Be  Monarch.  II.  9) ;  he  was, 
in  fact,  to  take  none  but  a  blameless 
virgin;  by  any  other  alliance  he 
would  "profane  his  seed  among  his 
people"  (ver.  15).  But  the  levitical 
legislator  did  not  go  farther ;  he  did 
not  desire  to  extend  to  the  social 
sphere  the  strong  religious  separa- 
tion that  had  been  established  be- 
tween the  priests  and  the  people; 
he  permitted  theHigh-priest  to  marry 
a  virgin,  and  the  common  priest  a 
virgin  or  a  widow,  from  whatever 
tribe;  he  could  not  make  the  barrier 
between  the  sacerdotal  order  and 
the  other  classes  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple as  rigorous  as  between  the  latter 
and  the  pagan  nations,  since  the  en- 
tire Hebrew  community  was  invested 
with  holiness,  and  the  creation  of  so* 
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and  not  profane  the  name  of  their  God ;  for  they  present 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  which  are  the  food 
of  their  God;  therefore  they  shall  be  holy.  7.  They  shall 
not  marry  a  courtesan  or  a  dishonoured  woman,  nor  shall 


cial  castes  was  impossible.  However, 
as  the  holiness  of  the  people  differed 
ftom  that  of  the  priesthood  not  only 
in  degree  but  in  quality ,  the  notion 
gained  ground  in  the  course  of  time, 
that  priests  ought  to  many  within 
priestly  families ;  and  it  seems  that 
during  the  last  centuries  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  this  yiew  was  ezten- 
iiyely  acted  upon  (comp.  Luke  I.  5). 
Josephus  indeed  merely  states  that  a 
priest's  wife  must  be  a  Jewess  who  has 
neither  been  a  captive,  nor  has  been 
married  to  a  foreigner,  one  who  has 
never  gained  her  living  by  a  cheating 
trade  or  by  keeping  an  inn,  so  "that 
the  stock  of  the  priests  may  continue 
unmixed  and  pure**  (Ap.  I.  7;  Ant. 
m.xii.  2);  and  Philo  says  essentially 
the  same  in  reference  to  common 
priests;  but  as  to  the  High-priest, he 
observes  with  great  decision  that 
Ood  ''commanded  him  to  marry  not 
merely  a  woman  who  was  a  virgin, 
but  also  one  who  was  a  priestess,  the 
daughter  of  a  priest,  so  that  both 
bridegroom  and  bride  might  be  of 
one  house ,  and  as  if  it  were  of  one 
blood'*  (De  Monarch.  II.  11).  Yet 
such  a  law  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  was  subsequently 
devised  because  it  seemed  logicaUy 
to  follow  fh>m  the  position  and  of- 
fice of  the  High-priest ;  just  as  later 
teachers  assumed  as  positively  that 
he  ought  to  live  in  monogamy.  That 
stricter  view  seems  already  to  be  ex- 
pressed in 'the  Septuagint  version, 
and  was  therefore  the  more  readily 
adopted  by  Philo  (see  Philol.  Bern.). 
Clerical  celibacy,  which  was  com- 
pulsory in  some  Greek  tribes ,  could 
not  be  tolerated,  much  less  recom- 


mended or  enjoined  among  the  He- 
brews, who  regarded  marriage  as  an 
important  religious  duty  (see  supra 
pp.  875, 376 ;  comp.  Paus,  YIL  zxv.  8 ; 
Vm.  XIII.  1). 

It  is  well  known  how  scrupulous- 
ly and  anxiously,  in  later  times,  the 
genealogies  of  the  priests  were  pre- 
served, and  those  of  their  wives  scru- 
tinized. The  documents  were  sent 
from  aU  countries  to  the  central 
authorities  in  Jerusalem.  No  wo- 
man was  admitted  as  a  priest's 
wife,  unless  her  descent  was  found 
blameless  and  legitimate  four  or 
five  generations  upwards.  The 
stricter  Babbins  declared  that,  as  a 
rule,  a  priest  must  not  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  foreigner  or  of  a  re- 
leased slave  even  in  the  tenth  genera- 
tion; though  he  may  many  a  woman 
whose  fSather  or  mother  was  a  prose- 
lyte. If  a  town  had  been  besieged 
and  was  taken  by  the  enemy ,the  wives 
of  aU  the  priests  were  divorced  fh>m 
their  husbands ,  because  they  were 
supposed  to  have  suffered  violence, 
unless  the  contrary  was  established 
by  valid  proofs.  John  Hyrcanus,  ac- 
cording to  a  narrative  preserved  by 
Josephus  and  the  Talmud,  fell  away 
fh>m  the  Pharisees  and  joined  the 
Sadducees,  because  the  former  had 
not  given  him  sufficient  satisfaction 
when,  at  a  public  banquet,  some  one 
had  declared  that  he — Hyrcanus — 
should  be  content  with  the  civil  go- 
vernment, but  should  resign  the  of- 
fice of  High-priest,  since  his  mother 
had  been  made  prisoner  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Hodin.  The  Jews  boasted 
that  they  possessed  lists  of  their 
High-priests,  from  father  to  son,  ex- 
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they  take  one  that  has  been  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band; for  he  is  holy  to  his  God.  —  8.  Thou  shalt  there- 
fore sanctify  him ;  for  he  presents  the  food  of  thy  God ; 
he  shall  be  holy  to  thee;  for  I,  the  Lord  who  sanctify 


tending  over  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  though  we  know  that  the  snc- 
cewion  was  broken  more  than  once, 
and  that  the  High-priesthood  was  al- 
together of  yery  late  introduction. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Kehe- 
miah  many  priests  married  foreign 
wives,  and  the  Mishnah  alludes  to  a 
High-priest  who  married  a  'widow. 

Some  other  nations  were  hardly 
less  careful  with  regard  to  priestly 
marriages.  Thus  the  Hiudoo  law 
ordains  that  a  Brahmin  should  choose 
a  wife  not  from  a  family  distinguished 
by  great  wealth,  but  from  one  which 
has  produced  at  least  ten  illustrious 
scholars,  and  M'hich  is  free  from  all 
hereditary  infirmity  and  illness ;  she 
must  be  a  virgin  of  his  own  caste ; 
one  "who  has  all  the  attributes  of  ex- 
ceUence'*;  her  name  should  be 
agreeable  and  auspicious ;  she  must 
not  be  related  to  the  Bralnuin  either 
from  the  father's  or  the  mothei-'s 
side  up  to  the  sixth  generation ;  she 
ought  to  have  neither  too  much  nur 
too  little  nor  reddish  hair,  and  to  be 
healthy  and  comely;  ''her  gait  should 
be  graceful  like  that  of  a  flamingu 
or  a  young  elephant'*;  she  must  not 
be  ''intolerably  loquacious";  she  must 
have  brothers,  lest  her  father  take 
away  her  eldest  son  to  bring  him  up  as 
hisoiK-n  child;  she  should  be  younger 
than  her  husband,  and  he  must  truly 
love  her  (conip.  Ezr.  II.  62;  IX.  1,  2 ; 
X.  18, 19 ;  Keh.  YII.  64;  XIIL  28—30 ; 
2  Chron.  XXXI.  16—18;  Phiio,  De 
Monarch.  II.  8—11;  Joteph,  Yit.  1; 
Ap.  I.  7,  and  Zipitr  ad  loc.;  Ant. 
Xm.  X.  5;  Uithn,  Bikkur.  I.  5; 
Yevam.  II.  4 ;  YI.  4,  5 ;  Kethuv.  IL 
9;  Kiddush.  IV.  4—6;  Midd.  V.  4; 


Tfl/w.  Yevam.  56^  59%  61,  68,  79^ 
84;  Kethuv.  17;  Kidd.  66%  71;  UamL 
in.  4 — 12 ;  ¥aiifi(m.Hilch.  Issur.  Biah, 
cc  17—19;  Even  Haezer  §  6;  Seiden 
De  Success,  in  Pontific.  Ebraeor.  lib. 
n.  cc.2— 5;  IVynap.L  52—54;  Ck>mm. 
on  Lev.  I  563,  576,  577). 

Philolooical  Bemarks.  —  The 
priests  are  usually  designated  prac  ^aa 
irrian;  in  a  few  very  late  comx>ositions 
only  the  sequence  of  the  words  is  re- 
versed, viz.  ^K  •:s  O'^aron,  and  our 
passage  (ver.  1)  has  the  latter  form- 
ula, which  is  meaut  to  glorify  the 
order  of  the  priests  as  being  whoUy 
descended  from  Aaron  (comp.  besides, 
2  Chron.  XXVI.  18;  XXXV,  14;  Neh. 
X.  39) :  this  circumstance,  immaterial 
as  it  may  appear,  is  an  accessory 
proof  of  the  ver^'  late  date  of  this  sec- 
tion— a  conclusion  to  which  a  Jewish 
divine,  though  starting  from  peculiar 
preniisesjhas  also  am  ved  (Geiger,Jixd» 
Zeitschr.lll.  112,  M-here  he  observes: 
"this  portion  of  Leviticus  belongs 
likewi^te  to  a  time  which  had  the  ex- 
altation of  the  priests  as  Aaronites 
much  at  heart,  and  both  its  matter 
and  its  form  support  this  supposi- 
tion^*). —  Bertheau  (Gruppen,  pp. 
216 — 228),  comprising  the  contents 
of  XXI.  1  to  XXVI.  2  under  the  head- 
ing of  "miscellaneous  laws,^  divides 
them  in  accordance  with  his  usu- 
al xu'inciples,  but  with  more  than 
usual  success,  into  four  groups  or 
seven  "decalogues**.  —  The  Talmud 
(Kiddush. 78)  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  contradiction  between  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (in  XLIV.  22)  -swc  n^^nm 
^9^  ps'a  rrz'iH  r^n  and  our  section 
(vers.  7,  14)  by  translating  those 
words  as  follows,  "And  any  widow 
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you,  am  holy.  —  9.  And  the  daughter  of  any  priest,  if 
she  defile  herself  by  being  unchaste,  she  profanes  her 
father:  she  shall  be  burnt  with  fire. 

10.  And  he  that  is  the  High-priest  among  his  brethren, 


who  is  reaUy  a  M-idow,  anyone  of  the 
common  priests  may  take  her*'  (comp. 
Uzziel  in  loc.  Krbww  -^nn  -n  KrVe*«i 
y\xr^  K'^ra  nKir:) ;  and  the  Masorites 
evidently    desired   to    express    the 
same  sense  by  providing  nnaVn  with 
a  distinctive  accent:  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  observe  that  neither  the 
phrase  itself  nor  the  context  bears 
such  a  version.  A  recent  commenta- 
tor remarks:  ''A  somewhat  stricter 
rule  for  the  priests'  marriages  was 
revealed   to  the  prophets  in  later 
times"   (Cook*s  Holy  Bible  in  loc): 
was  the  ordinance  of  the  Pentateuch 
repealed  or  superseded  by  the  pro- 
phet's revelation?  —  The  word  r|j 
is  here  (ver.  1)  used  in  the  sense  of 
dead  person  or  corpse^  as  in  XIX. 
28,  p.  430,  comp.  XXIL4;  Onk.  ren- 
ders here  r-73  (comp.  infra  ver.  11 
no  rrsc;) ;  and  the  paraUel  passage 
£zek.XLIV.25ha8K-^''KVsrKn9VM. — 
In  r97^K*c;{;KVtlie  verb  and  the  suffix 
are  in  the  singular,  though  they  must 
be  construed  with  the  plural  csrsr^ 
an  irregularity  ver>'  frequent  in  these 
portions  (comp.  XX.  17, 19;  and  notes 
ibid.  p.  451):  in  our  passage  those 
words  may  be  understood  in  a  distri- 
butive sense  —  ''none  of  them  shaU 
defile  himself ;  the  Vulgate  repeats 
•acerdos    (ne    contauiinetur    sac), 
while  the  tiept.,  deviating  from  tlie 
original  Hebrew,  has  the  plural,  ou 
l^iavBi^oovTai  iv  t<{i  fi^vcia'jTdiv;  and 
■o  also  in  ver.  3  kiii  toutoic  for  r:?, 
which  refers  only  to  the  nearest  noun 
vnmiV,  and  in  ver.  7  ajtoi  f oovxat  for 
mn  vij^  (the  Vulg.  cousecrati  sunt): 
which  are  a  few  proofs  showing  the 
tendency  of  the  Qreek  Pentateuch  to 
more  syiiimetrical  constructions.  — 


The  phrase  •.•Vk  s^  "iw^  (ver.  2)  is 
almost  synonymous  with  '."^  *^»9 
(XYin.  6,  see  p.  389),  meaning  his 
near  kinsman  or  blood  relation;  Sept. 
aptly  T({)  o{xe{(u  'ziftl^^ioxa  a^Toiv,  and 
Onk.  rr^s'^p-:  rrs—pV;  but  Vulg.  erro- 
neously in  consanguineis  ac  propin- 
quis;    and  Jewish   tradition  takes 
rixi^  as  ''his  wife",  or  as  a  synonym  of 
invT^  (comp.  Gen.  n.  24);  and  so  Targ. 
Jonath.  rrr^V  K-— p-:  Krr:K^  that  is, 
his  lawful  wife;  but  this  explanation 
is  artificial  and  opposed  to  the  con- 
text (comp.  ver.  4).    Hence  we  are 
inclined  to  interpret  the  words  vrrtH 
r^x  "•^'*jf"  *  •  •  (ver.  3)  as  fuH  sister, 
in  contradistinction  to  half-  or  step- 
sister; although  we  admit  that  they 
may  be  construed  with  the  succeed- 
ing words,  and  mean  a  sister  who, 
not  having  been  married,  has  re- 
mained associated  with  her  own  fa- 
mily, and  "neai***  her  brother,  where- 
as by  marriage  she  would  enter  into 
the  family  of  her  husband  and  become 
with  him  "one  flesh".    The  Septu- 
agint  renders  rVic  rar^pn  literaUy  tT^ 
i^TiCouo^  auTui,  Luther  questionably 
die  noch  bei  ihm  ist,  the  Vulgate 
omitK  the  words.  —  In  accordance 
with  Jewish  tradition,  Jonathan  adds 
after  ''who  lias  had  no  husband",  the 
qualification,  "and  who  is  not  be- 
trothed." —  The  words  V?5  «i|^:  to 
'^^  (ver.  4)  can,  in  our  context,  on- 
ly refer  to  the  priest  as  husband  (^9, 
comp.  2  Sam.  XL  26;  Joel  I.  8 ;  etc), 
as  distinct  from  son,  iktlieri  and  bro- 
ther :  in  the  former  position  he  must 
not,  in  tlie  latter  relations  he  may 
^'defile  himself  by  attending  to  fu- 
neral ceremonies;  and  thus  some  an- 
cient and  modern  interpreters  have 
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upon  whose  head  the  anointing  oil  was  poured,  and  who 
is  consecrated  by  putting  on  the  garments,  shall  not  let 
the  hair  6/*  his  head  grow  wild,  nor  rend  his  clothes; 
11.  And  he  shall  not  go  near  any  dead  body;  not  for 


understood  the  phrase  (e.  g.  Targ. 
Jonath.  though  unjustly  restricting 
the  prohibition  to  unlawfU  wives, 
£bn  Ezra,  Bashbam,  Engl.  Vers. 
Marg.,  DeWette,  Knobel) ;  but  others 
take  Vn  in  the  sense  of  "chief,  and 
either  translate  generaUy  ''a  chief  in 
his  people  (n^a  k^^)  shaU  not  defile 
himself*  (OnkeL,Arab.,a.o.),  or  they 
restrict  the  command  to  the  priest  or 
High-priest,  "he  shaU  not  defile  him- 
self, being  a  chief  among  his  people*' 
(Engl.  Vers.,  Bosenm.,  Michael., 
Baumgarten,  Zuns,  Luzzatto,  a.  o) ; 
or  they  stiUmore  questionably  render 
as  if  the  Hebrew  text  were  laq^aV,  "he 
shaU  not  defile  himself  even  for  a 
ruler  of  his  people**  (Vulg.,  Byriac, 
Dathe ;  Luther  an  irgend  einem  das 
ihm  zugeh5rt  unter  seinem  Yolke) ; 
the  Sept.  represents  ^9  by  i^dirtva 
suddenly,  that  is,  perhaps,  quickly, 
or  for  a  slight  cause,  as  if  reading]n:|^ 
Dkre  as  in  Num.  YL  9,  or  as  has  been 
conjectured  \s9z  which  is  suddenly  in 
Syriac;  and  Ewald  curiously  sug- 
gests that  V^  means  betides  or  other- 
msCt  almost  like  the  Arab.  ,>ju.  Keil 
(Comm.  p.  128)  takes  indeed  V99  as 
husband  or  head  of  the  fkmily,  but 
supposes  that  the  defilement  here 
meant  is  of  the  kind  caused  by  the 
offences  specified  in  vers.  7  and  9; 
but  this  construction  is  impossible,  as 
the  two  intervening  verses  (the  5^^ 
and  6^*> )  have  no  relation  either  to 
husband  or  chief  of  the  household.  — 
At  the  beginning  of  the  5*1^  verse,  the 
Sept.  adds  iizX  t^  vcxp<p;  this  is  the 
sense  required  by  the  context  (comp. 
XIX.  28);  and  so  the  verse  has  been 
understood  by  Jewish  tradition 
(comp.  Sipkra  inloc.;  ra/m.  Kiddush. 


36;  Menach.  20).  —  On  n^  (ver.  5) 
see  supra  on  XIX.  28  (p.  430),  where 
the  masculine  form  tf^  is  used.  — 
The  term  Tt^r  tir^  "bread  or  food  of 
the  Lord*',  at  first  taken  in  a  literal, 
and   subsequently  in   a  figurative 
sense  (Comm.  on  licv.  L  pp.  6 — 8), 
is  by  the  Septuagint  rendered  "pre- 
sents** (Swpa),  in  order  to  avoid  the 
anthropomorphism,  and  by  Onkel., 
Jon.,  Luther,  a.  o.  for  a  similar  reason 
simply  "offering**  (i^*^).  The  Vulgate 
translates  incensum  Domini  et panes 
Dei  sui,  which  implies  a  double  inac- 
curacy, for  'Vic  dh^  is  the  apposition 
to  'm  mm  (comp.  ver.  21),  whence  et 
is  superfluous,  and  &nV  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  shew  bread  (panes,  sc. 
propositionis,  so  also  Luther  in  ver. 
21),  but  applies  to  any  sacrifice  or  ob- 
lation. The  words  "and  they  shall  not 
profane  the  name  of  their  God**  (ver.  6, 
'31  •VVm  kVi),  refer  evidently  to  defile- 
ment in  connection  with  death;  but 
they  were  generalised  by  Jewish  tra- 
dition, and  understood  to  mean  that 
a  priest  should,  under  penalty  of  de- 
struction by  the  hand  of  Qod,  perform 
no  sacred  function  in  the  Temple  on 
the  day  when  he  had  taken  a  bath  of 
purification  (i.e.  when  he  is  or*  V^^t:; 
comp.  Taim.  8anh.  83;  Zevach.  17*; 
Maimon.  Hilch.  Biath  Mikd.  c.  4).— 
Tt\^  (ver.  7)  is  literally  "a  profaned,** 
dishonoured,  or  fallen  woman,  who 
is  no  habitual  prostitute  (ratt;  Sept. 
PcPT^XoaiiivT);  Vulg.  vile  prostibulum, 
in  ver.  14  sordida;  Luth.  a.  o.  eine 
Geschwfichte) ;  but  Jewish  tradition 
supposes  that  the  word  means  the 
offspring  of  some  unlawful  priestly 
alliance,  as  for  instance,  the  daughter 
of  a  High-priest  and  a  widow,  or  the 
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his  father  or  for  his  mother  shall  be  defile  himself. 
12.  And  he  shall  not  go  out  of  the  Sanctuary,  nor  pro- 
fane the  Sanctuary  of  his  God;  for  the  crown  of  the 
anointing  oil  of  his  God  is  upon  him:  I  am  the  Lord. 


daughter  of  a  common  priest  and  a 
diyoroed  woman  (comp.  Talm,  Kidd. 
77),  and  thus  also  Jonathan  renders 
(K-'VsCt  fo  K-rVmc-r). —  "Thou  shalt 
sanctify  him"  C*^^;,  ver.  8)  is  equi- 
valent to  "he  shall  he  holy  to  thee" 
(T^  mm  vrp)  —  the  people  shall 
consider  and  treat  the  priests  as 
sacred  persons,  hecauseGk)d,  the  holy 
One,  has  invested  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves with  holiness,  and  therefore 
wishes  those  who  stand  between  Him 
and  the  people  to  be  regarded  as  no 
ordinary  men.  Jewish  tradition  de- 
duces from  those  words  the  duty  of 
the  Israelites  to  honour  the  priests 
and  Levites  by  allowing  them  pre- 
cedence in  all  religious  privileges, 
whether  in  the  Synagogues  or  in  so- 
cial gatherings  (see  Talm,  Gitt.  59 ; 
Maim.  HUch.  Kele  Hammikd.  c.  4; 
Orach  Chay,  §§  135,  201 ;  see  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  p.  654  note  3). — Jewish 
doctors,  anxious  to  mitigate  the  ri- 
gour of  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
unchaste  daughter  of  a  priest  (ver.  9), 
explain,  evidently  against  the  legis- 
lator's intention,  that  it  applies  only 
to  betrothed  and  married  women;  thus 
Targ.  Jonathan  qualifies  the  priesVs 
daughter  as  ii^n^,£bn  Ezra  as  nVrs 
rrcim  m,  and  Bashi  obser^'es,  that 
"all  agree  that  the  text  does  not  re- 
fer to  unmarried  women*'(rom p.  Talm. 
8anh.  50, 51,66'*). — 7^  iric  is  simply 
a  priest,  like  ^  trK  (Exod.  II.  1 1)  a 
chief,  ¥r^\  int  (Judg.  VI.  8)  a  prophet, 
though  v^  may  have  been  premised 
to  emphasize  the  dignity  (comp.  ver. 
7  n|Vnq{it). — ^is  the  fut.  Niph.  of 
^,  instead  of  \m  (see  Ommm.  § 
LXII.4.C),  and  means,  therefore,  "she 
win  be  defiled,**  as  in  ver.  4  the  in- 


finit.  nVm^  is  "to  defile  himself;  and 
so  render  the  Sept.  (idv  ^t^rf.m9-^\ 
Ebn  Ezra,  Eng.  Vers.,  a.  o.;  some 
translate,  "if  she  begins  to  be  un- 
chaste** (Onk.,  De  Wette,  a.  o.),  which, 
however,  would  require  Vnr,  as  VVr: 
in  the  sense  of  beginning  occurs  only 
in  the  Hiphil  (comp.  Gen.  IX.  20; 
Deut.  n. 25;  etc.);  and  the  Vulg.  has 
quite  freely  si  deprehensa  fuerat  in 
stupro. — On  -r  nw  (ver.  10)  to  con- 
secrate, to  instaU,see  Ck>mm.on  Lev. 
L  557;  and  we  may  add  that  the 
Samaritan  Version  renders  t  by  n-rn 
place,  place  of  honour,  or  dignity, 
"and  who  has  fully  attained  his  high 
position,*'and  so  Abu  Said  (^UC«  lU^*; 
comp.  Kohn^  Samar.  Stud.  p.  74). — As 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  in- 
finitive c^^iarrTK  oi&^  defines  and 
supplements  the  preceding  notion 
rr  m  iiVs\  and  the  sense  is  "he  was 
consecrated  for  his  office  by  putting 
on  his  holy  garments"  (comp.  Y.  4; 
VIIL  15,  and  notes  in  locc.;  see' 
Gramm.  §  98. 5).  Many  of  the  ancient 
versions  render  the  words  literally 
and  therefore  indistinctly,  as  Onk. 
and  Jon.  "he  who  has  presented  his 
offering  to  put  on  (^VsV)  his  gar- 
ments '* ;  Sept.  TeTcXctaitA.^vo  J  xdc 
/cipac  aOToO  ivSOoasdai  Td  IjudlTta; 
a.  o;  the  Vulg.  more  clearly,  though 
inaccurately,  ciig'os  manus  in  sacer- 
dotio  consecratae  sunt,  vestitusque 
est  Sanctis  vestibus ;  but  Luther  cor- 
rectly und  seine  Hand  gefiUlt  ist  dass 
er  angezogen  wfirde  mit  den  Klei- 
dem;  and  aptly  De  Wette  der  einge- 
setzt  ist  mit  Anziehung  der  Slleider.— 
r^^zn,  with  the  article,  are  the  gar- 
ments/Nir  erc(r//(iic«,theHigh-pr  test's 
own  holy  or  official  garments  (comp. 
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13.  And  he  shall  take  a  wife  in  her  virginity.  14.  A 
widow,  and  a  divorced  and  a  dishonoured  woman,  and 
a  courtesan ,  these  shall  he  not  take ;  but  h^  shall  take 
a  virgin  of  his  own  people  (o  wife.     15.  And   he  shall 


Gramm.  §  83.  4).  Targ.  Jon.  adds, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lO^l^  verse, 
"in  the  time  of  distress"  {y^int  r^aa), 
josUy  extending  the  command  to 
any  trouble,  and  not  limiting  it, 
as  has  frequently  been  done,  to 
times  of  bereayement.  —  The  rea- 
sons which  induce  us  to  take  r-i£  in 
the  phrase  r>r>  ic^  ^vk*^  mc  in  the  sense 
of  letting  the  hair  be  dishevelled,  and 
not  in  that  of  uncovering  (Sept.  dico- 
xtSafxdoeii  Vulg.  discoopeiiet,  Engl. 
Vers.,  Luther,  MichaeL,  B&hr,  a.  o.), 
or  of  shaving  the  head  ((}esen.,  Mau- 
rer,  a.  o.)t  have  been  stated  in  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  pp.  699,  700,  where  the 
distinction  later  adopted  between  r^c 
and  r^p  as  two  different  modes  of 
tearing  garments  has  also  been  ad- 
verted to.  In  other  connections  7*e 
may  indeed  be  understood  as  un- 
covering tlie  head  (XIII.  45,  supra  p. 
234;  Kimi.  V.  18,  comp.  Couuii.  ou 
Lev.  I.  285).  —  The  words  wicVr  tm 
<ver.  11)  are  emphaticaUy  placed 
first  —  "no/  cvtn  for  his  father  or  fur 
his  mother  shaU  he  defile  himself* 
(see  Gramm.  §  75. 4).  —  Considering 
the  connection  of  our  laws  with  the 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Kadab  and 
Abihu  (X.  1  sqq.)^  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  words  n^ ••  ••vrp'ar.  p*. 
KT  (ver.  1 2)  mean,  "and  he  shall  not  go 
out  of  the  Sanctuary'*,  his  permanent 
abode  (coinp.  1  Sam.  L  9;  III.  2),  to 
attend  to  funeral  rites  {Ebn  Ezra 
rsn  -nil) ;  for  in  that  passage  (X.  7) 
we  find  instead  of  p^pqr.  p  the  term 
-T!?3  5rw  nrr:  "from  the  door  of  the 
Tent  of  Meeting";  the  translation  "he 
Khali  not  leave  the  holy  things  or 
his  conditionofholiness*',is  too  vague 
and  general,  and  moreover  necessi* 


tates  a  diffei*ent  translation  of  the 
second  irr^  in  the  same  verse  (Sept. 
xal  ix  Tdiv  djCfuv  o6x  iEeXx'JOSTat, 
xal  ot>  ^e^T^Xcdoet  t6  TjjiaoiA.ivov  or  to 
(ivo|jia  TO  Tjiaofxivov  toG  deoG  aOxoG; 
Vulg.  nee  egrcdiatur  de  Sanctis,  ne 
polluat  Sauctuarium  Domini):  the 
doctors  of  the  Mishnah  also  disagreed 
on  the  subject,  some  taking  vrpta 
here  as  Sanctuary,  others  as  state  of 
holiness  or  purity  (Mishn,  Sanh.ILl). 
In  X.  7  we  have  instead  of  73^  "its 
'hm  nnsc  simply  n*.n^  r'fT^  1^9i**id  both 
phrases  are  not  essentially  different; 
the  term  -t:  iu  our  passage  seems 
chiefly  to  refer  to  the  copiousness  of 
the  High-priest*8  anointment,  which 
encircled  his  head  like  a  itrealh 
(comp.  ver.  10;  see  Talm.  Kerith.  56), 
whence  he  was  simply  called  "the 
anointed  priest"  (mmn  pan,  IV.  3, 5, 
16;  VI.  15;  comp.  VIH.  12;  XVL  32; 
Num.  XXXV.  25 ;  Conmi.  on  Lev.  I. 
574);  but  -tj  may  also  imply  that  liis 
crown  marked  him  as  spiritual  chief, 
and  tliat  his  disUnclion  and  anoint- 
ment stparaUd  liim  from  the  rest  of 
tlie  people  (comp.  Num.  VI.  7 ;  Carp^ 
20V,  Appar.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  60).  The 
Sept.  has  simply  to  oLyiov  O.aiov, 
Vulg.  oleum  sanctae  unctionis;  Onk., 
Jon.,  a.  o.  render  literally  rraia  ^ts] 
Krrs-t;  and  others  take  *na  separately 
in  the  stat.  absol.  (Luther,  dieheiiige 
Krone,  das  Salbol  seines  Gottes;  a. 
o.).  —  After  the  words  "and  he  shall 
take  a  wife  in  her  virginity*'  (ver. !:(), 
the  Greek  translators  add  ix  toO 
jivo'j;  a'JToO,  that  is  re??,  as  in  ver. 
14;  they  seem  to  have  been  of  upinion 
that  the  High-priest  should  only  mar- 
ry a  priest*s  daughter,  and  therefore 
taken  ••^7  an  "his  relatives**,  which 
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not  profane  his  seed  among  his  people:  for  I  the  Lord 
do  sanctify  him. 

16.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  17.  Speak 
to  Aaron,  saying,  Whosoever  he  be  of  thy  seed,   in  all 


meaning  is  indeed  by  some  attributed 
to  that  word  wherever  it  occurs ;  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Philo,  who  read  the 
Pentateuch  only  in  the  Septuagint 
translation,  understood  our  passage 
in  that  sense  (see  supra)\  whereas 
Ezekiel  merely  prescribes  that  a 
priest's  wife  should  be  "from  the  seed 
of  the  house  of  Israel"  (5«-r-  r-s  r^rci 
Ezek.  XLIY.  22).  The  Yulgate  also, 
in  paraphrasing  tlie  words  "sr-T  VVrr  k^i 
naya  (ver.  15)  by  ne  commisceat  stir- 
pem  generis  sui  vulgo  gentis  suae,  evi- 
dently desired  to  convey  that  a  High- 
priest  should  marry  within  his  own 
tribe. 

16 — S4«  Ever^'thiug  associated 
with  the  service  of  the  perfect  God,  • 
was  to  be  perfect,  lind  above  all  His 
ministers,  who  had  been  sanctified 
by  election  and  anointment  and  were 
clothed  in  holy  garmcntii,  who  con- 
stantly approached  His  altars  topre- 
sent  faultless  ofierings,  and  ''came 
near"  the  vail  which  shrouded  His 
mysterious  presence.  A  prie>t,  there- 
fore, was  not  only  to  be  "perfect"  in 
his  life,  but  also  in  his  person,  which 
was  to  be  the  fit  abode  of  a  pure  s«>u], 
and  to  reflect  Divine  similitude  and 
holiness.  Kot  that  he  required  great 
physical  strength;  for  his  duties 
were  not  onerous,  as  the  menial  ser- 
vices were  entrusted  to  the  Levltes, 
who,  on  their  i>art,  were  as>2ti^ted  by 
the^V/AtJiim.  But  he  wasdu^qualified 
not  only  by  such  striking  defects  as 
blindness  or  lameness,  a  fractured 
hand  or  foot,  but  by  any  blemish  that 
mars  the  symmetry  of  the  body,  and 
is  displeasing  to  the  eye,  by  dispro- 
portionate or  stunted  growth,  and 
by  any  irregularity  which  points  to 


some  hidden  fault  in  the  organism, 
as  for  instance  a  flattened  nose  or 
humped  back,  a  dwarfish  size  or  a 
scabby  skin.  Health  and  harmony, 
vigour  and  freshness  were  to  distin- 
guish the  men  who,  as  mediators  with 
God,  were  to  secure  for  the  people  aU 
those  boons,  together  with  other  and 
far  more  precious  blessings ;  and  the 
same  motives  prompted  the  law  that 
priests  should  only  officiate  during 
the  years  of  their  strength  and  imim- 
paired  manhood  (see  Comm.  on  Lev. 
I.  pp.  57 1, 572).  However, as,  through 
Aaron,  all  his  descendants  had  for 
ever  been  singled  out  and  hallowed, 
no  priest  could  entirely  forfeit  or  re- 
nounce the  privileges  of  his  birth. 
Therefore,  even  those  Aaronites  who 
on  account  of  some  ph^^sical  blemish, 
were  unfit  for  sacerdotal  functions, 
received  for  their  sustenance  portions 
from  the  holy  and  most  holy  gifts,  of 
course  from  those  stores  only  which 
were  set  apart  for  distribution  among 
all  the  members  of  the  order,  whereas 
other  revenues  M-ere  reserved  for  thd 
officiating  priests  (see  CSomm.on  Lev. 
L  546 :  comp.  Jtis,  Bell.  Jud.  V.  v.  7 ; 
and  i>u  the  difference  between  "most 
holy'*  and  "holy  things,**  s^r-pn  -rrp 
and  =*ir7,  Comm.l.  c.  pp.  76,  77,  619, 
620). 

Keeping  these  principles  in  mind, 
it  would  obviously  be  unjust  to  sup- 
X)09e  that  faultless  and  comely  priests 
were  demanded  in  the  Hebrew  Tem- 
ple, exactly  as  faultless  and  comely 
attendants  were  required  in  the 
palaces  of  Eastern  kings  (comp.  Dan. 
L  4) ;  for  at  the  time  when  the  laws 
of  this  section  were  framed,  the  ear- 
lier and  ruder  stages  of  religious  cul- 
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their  generations,  that  has  a  blemish,  let  him  not  ap- 
proach to  present  the  food  for  his  God.  18.  For  any 
man  that  has  a  blemish,  shall  not  approach  —  a  blind 


tore  had  long  been  passed,  and  the 
idea  of  organising  the  service  of 
the  Sanctuaiy  on  the  model  of  a 
royal  court,  had  been  essentially 
abandoned,  or  was  at  least  subordi- 
nated to  more  ideal  aims.  Kor  are 
the  true  depth  and  meaning  of  those 
commands  reflected  in  the  Talmud  i- 
cal  view,  which  is  thus  expressed  by 
Maimonides(Mor.Nev.IIL45):  ^'The 
Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  admit  to 
the  holy  service  any  one  with  a  per- 
sonal defect;  .  •  •  for  the  multitude 
does  not  appreciate  a  man  for  that 
which  is  his  true  form  [for  his  mind 
or  inteUigence],  but  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  limbs,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  garments ;  those  laws  were,  there- 
fore, given  to  make  the  Temple  hon- 
oured and  respected  by  all"  (and 
similarly  Abarbanel,  Spencrr^  Legg. 
Ritt.  I.  vii.  3.  a.  o.).  The  legislator 
did  not  so  much  study  the  relation 
in  which  the  priest  stood  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  in  which  he  stood  to 
God ;  and  Haimonides  himself  ad- 
duces, immediately  afterwards,  the 
traditional  opinion  that  the  LeviteK, 
who  were  engaged  at  the  Sanctuary- 
even  more  constantly  than  the  priestn, 
were  not  required  to  be  faultless  in 
fonn,  and  were  incapacitated  for 
their  functions  only  if  they  lost  their 
voice  for  chaunting  the  sacred  hymns 
(comp.   Talm,  Chull.  24%  ^k  n— Vn 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the 
analogy  of  our  laws  with  the  priestly* 
ordinances  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans  and  other  nations  (Comm.  on 
Lev.  I.  p.  571);  and  we  shall  in  this 
place  onlj*  add  a  few  supplementary 
remarks.  The  Hebrews  insisted  that 
their  priests  should  be  healthy  and 
free  from  bodily  defects,  but  they 


never  made  beatify  tk  necessary  quali- 
ftcation,  as  the  Greeks  did  in  some 
instances  (Pausan,  YIL  xxiv.  2 ;  IX. 
xxii.  2) ;  not  merely  because  their 
sense  of  the  beautiful  was  not  so 
highly  developed,  but  because  they 
were  better  able  to  separate  the 
physical  Arom  the  spiritual  sphere, 
and  because,  according  to  their  no- 
tions, the  chief  element  of  perfection 
is  the  fitness ,  and  not  the  beauty  of 
things.  The  Hebrew  writer  declared, 
"God  saw  that  everything  that  He 
made  was  verjf  good*';  whereas  the 
Greeks  called  the  world  beaufy  (x6- 
o|jio«).  Kor  did  the  Hebrews,  as  more 
untutored  nations  did,  unduly  prize  a 
tall  and  imposing  stature,  since  the}' 
did  not  believe  that  only  "majestic 
men  are  capable  of  great  deeds'*  (CurL 
YI.  V.  29) :  though  Saul  towered  high 
above  all  others,  his  more  illustrious 
successor  was  much  too  small  to  wear 
his  armour;  and  in  praising  the 
beauty  of  Absalom,  the  Hebrew  his- 
torian, besides  alluding  to  his  luxu- 
riant hair,  merely  adds,  "From  the 
sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his 
head,  there  was  no  blemish  in  him*^ 
(2  Sam.  XIY.  25). 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Rab- 
binical teachers  were  anxious  to 
carry  out  the  commands  of  our  sec- 
tion with  the  utmost  scrupulousness. 
In  the  second  Temple,  a  special 
chamber  was  set  apart  in  the  Court, 
in  which  the  great  Sanhedrin  ex- 
amined all  theAaronites.  Those  who 
were  declared  to  be  physically  unfit 
for  the  sacred  of  fice,"put  on  black  gar- 
ments, wrapped  themselves  in  a  black 
cloak,  and  went  away  in  silence,*'  to 
be  subsequently  employed  for  such 
services  as  selecting  \vood  for  the 
altar;  but  those  found  to  be  perfectly 
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man  or  a  lame  one,  or  one  that  has  a  flat  nose,  or 
anything  superfluous,  19.  Or  a  man  that  is  broken-footed, 
or  broken-handed,     20.  Or   crook-backed,   or  a  dwarf. 


qoalifiedypnt  on  white  garments  and 
a  white  cloak,  and  at  once  joined 
their  brethren  to  assist  in  the  sacred 
functions;   and  then  they  gave  to 
their  friends  a  feast,  which  they 
opened     with     this     benediction : 
*'Blessed  be  the  Lord,  because  no 
blemish  has  been  found  in  the  seed 
of  Aaron  the  priest ;  and  blessed  be 
He,  because  He  has  chosen  Aaron 
and  his  sons  to  stand  and  to  serve 
before  the  Lord  in  His  most  holy 
Sanctuary"  (MisMi.  Midd.  H.  5;  Y. 
4).    These  regulations  and  usages 
seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Bible;  but  the  Jewish  doctors 
fixed  no  less  than  142  disqualifying 
defects,  partly    constitutional   and 
partly  transitory  (Tsp  cna  or  *>S9), 
which  they  derived,  by  their  well- 
known  rules  of  deduction,  from  the 
twelve  irregularities  named  in  our 
verses,  and  some  of  which  are  —  a 
pointed  or  a  flat  head,  a  complexion 
too  red,  or  too  white,  or  too  black, 
squinting  eyes  of  different  colours, 
eyes  as  large  as  those  of  a  calf,  or  as 
«maU  as  those  of  a  goose ,  diminu- 
tive or  spongy  ears,  an  upper  Up 
hanging  over  the  under  lip,  or  con- 
versely, broken  teeth,  knees  bent  in- 
ward or  bent  outward,  crooked  legs, 
large  warts  on  the  fingers  or  toe?, 
broad  and  flat  feet.    Persons  suffer- 
ing trom  mental  debiUty  (ntrv)  were 
of  course  not  tolerated  as  priests : 
marai  blemishes  are  not  specified,  as 
they  are  in  the  laws  of  the  Parsees ;  but 
we  know  that  priests  convicted  of  ido- 
latry, homicide,orany  other  great  of« 
fence,  were  not  permitted  to  officiate. 
According  to  later  conceptions,  the 
f  aultlessness  of  the  body  was  meant  to 
be  *^  symbol  of  the  perfection  of  the 
tool**;  toch  views  were,  in  the  course  of 


time,minutely  worked  out;  blindness, 
for  instance,  was  understood  to  point 
to  want  of  intelligence,  fracture  of 
the  hand  to  indolence,  fiatness  of  the 
nose  to  deficiency  of  judgment;  and 
elaborate  typical  expositions  natu- 
raUy  foUowed  in  due  course  (comp. 
Phiio,  De  Monarch.  IL  5,  &  |jiot  Soxet 
irdvTa  o6|jiPoXa  xf^i  iztpX  ^u/Vjv  tlvat 
T£Xct6n]To;;  TAeodor.  Quaest.  30  in 
Levit.;  comp.  Miskn,  Bechor.  YL 
1—12;  Vn.  1—6;  Taim.  Kiddush. 
66*;  Bechor.  43;  Maim.  Biath  Mikd. 
c.  YI;  Seiden^  De  Success,  in  Pontif. 
IL  5,  6). 

''And  Moses  told  it  to  Aaron,  and 
to  his  sons,  and  to  all  the  children  of 
Israel**  (ver.  24):  although  all  these 
laws  concerned  the  Aaronites  only, 
they  were  communicated  to  the  whole 
people,  that  they  might  watch  over 
the  faithfdl  observance  of  commands 
so  important  for  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare.  The  Pentateuch 
makes  no  pretension  to  priestly  se- 
crets and  mysteries,  but  clearly  ex- 
plains aU  its  ordinances ;  though  fUUy 
developing  an  hierarchical  organisa- 
tion, it  does  not  sever  the  intellectual 
bonds  between  people  and  priests,  and 
is,  in  this  point,  greatly  superior  to 
other  hierarchical  systems,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Hindoos  and  Egyp- 
tians. But  on  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  liberal 
institutions  of  some  other  ancient 
nations,  as  the  Greeks,  who  admitted 
alldtixens  to  sacred  offices,  and  made 
no  castelike  distinction  between 
priests  and  people. 

Pklolooical  Bexabks.  —  As  re- 
gards 6^  (ver.  18),  most  of  the  an- 
cient translators,  if  they  do  not  re- 
tain the  word  (as  Onk.  and  Syr.  c**^), 
associate  with  it  some  defect  or  ano- 
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or  that  has  a  blemish  in  his  eye,  or  is  scurvy  or  scabbed, 
or  has  his  stones  broken;  21.  No  one  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron  the  priest  that  has  a  blemish  shall  come  nigh 

maly  of  the  nose;  ihaa  Sept.  xoXop6- 
pic  (stump-nosed;  Ghr.  Yen.  the  sjno- 
nym  ot|jL6c),  though  another  reading 
is  ^qXopoxeCp  (and  similarlj  Parchon 
he  who  has  but  one  hand);  the  Yulg. 
has  for  Ti^o  nc  mn  parvo  vel  grandi 
yel  torto  naso;  Jonath.  rreatna  -p^t 
(one  whose  nose  is  injured) ;  and  the 
Tahnud  (Bechor.  43^)  has  this  ex- 
planation: "The  nose  is  bent  in  at 
the  upper  part  (rtpv  %::^),  so  that  he 
paints  his  two  eyes  at  once**  (-rr  Vn-s 
mio  r'ry),  that  is,  one  whose  nose  is 
so  flat  that  he  has  no  difiiculty  in 
passing  the  paint-brush  from  one 
eye  to  the  other;  and  in  this  sense 
the  word  is  also  taken  by  Bashi, 
Kimchi,  a.  o.;  and  similarly  by  Lu- 
^  ther(mitseltsamerNase),  Engl.  Vers, 
(one  that  has  a  flat  nose) ,  Clericus, 
Michaelis,  Bosenmiiller  (qui  nasum 
habetdepressum  ut8imiae),|Gesenius 
(drawn  in  or  depressed  at  the  nose, 
comparing  the  Arabic  ^yL  to  bore 
through  the  cartilage  between  the  no- 
strils of  a  camel  for  putting  in  a  ring), 
De  Wette(Stumpfua8iger),a.o. ;  some 
proj>08e  a  more  general  sense  (as  Kiio- 
bel,  *'one  who  has  suffered  some  mu- 
tilation, especiaUy  in  the  face'');  but 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  deviating 
from  the  traditional  acceptation.  — 
Nearly  the  same  agreement  prevails 
with  respect  to;n*n|^;  for  it  is  generally 
referred  to  rr?  in  the  sense  oi  stretch* 
ing  out  or  extending  (comp.  Isai. 
XXVIIL  20  ivri^tyj  tszti  -sp  "the  bed 
is  too  short  for  a  man  to  stretch  him- 
self on  it** ;  comp.  ^yjt  the  lung  neck 
of  the  camel,  and  rr^  Exod.  XXVI. 
12),  and  it  is  therefore  rendered  ^'a 
lierson  with  limbs  abnormally  ex- 
tended** ;  some  have  attempted  to  fix 
these  limbs,  while  others,  avoiding 
hazardous  surmises,  have  left  them 


undefined;  thus  the  Syr.  has  Kric 
large-eared;  Talm.  Bechor.  40*  "a 
person  who  has  one  member  larger 
than  the  other,  as  one  eye  or  one 
shoulder^;  similarly  Bochart,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Gesen.  one  who  has  a  mem- 
ber, especially  the  ear,  too  long;  De 
Wette  Langgliedriger;  some,  how- 
ever, give  to  the  term  a  different  mo- 
dification, without  apparent  reason, 
as  Engl.  Vers,  one  that  has  an^'thing 
superfluous  (Onk.  in  XXII.  23  '-*rr» 
Gr.  Ven.  urepT£Ta(i.^vov,  Ar.  Erp.  and 
Abus.  ^t,  Eimchi  r)r>j7),  for  instance, 
more  than  ten  fingers  or  ten  toes 
(2  Sam.  XXI.  20,  Knob.),  or  anything 
abnormal  (Luther  mit  ungewdhn- 
lichem  Glied);  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, assume  that  it  implies  some 
deficiency,  as  Sept.  <6t6tjjlt,to;  with 
ears  slit  or  cropped  (and  so  En-afd, 
Alterth.  p.  287,  comparing  the  Arab. 
&JL«)t  Parchon  a  person  who  has  but 
one  foot,  Targ.  Jon.  one  whose  thighs 
are  dislocated(rrr^-  si5rr-?:-);otherM, 
as  Menachem  ben  Saruk,  suppose 
that  T^z  is  the  opposite  of  p~ ,  and 
consider  it  synonymous  with  zy  "a 
stout  and  heavy  man,  too  clumsy  and 
awkward  to  perform  the  sacred  ser- 
vices" (comparing  c-r:s;  s— ri  Ps. 
LXVIU.  17).  Taking  r*7  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  M-e  are  led  to 
explain  ttv  one  who  has  too  large 
or  too  many  limbs,  or  whose  body  is 
abnormally  "enlarged**.  —  One  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  Athenian 
priest  was  that  he  was  required  to 
be  dqpeX'^;,  which  is  explained  to 
mean  *one  who  has  neither  any- 
thing too  much  (;:>.eovdCouv)  nor 
too  little  in  his  body"  (compare 
Et^'m.  magn.  s.  v.). — The  terms  -s;g 
V?^  and  -r  -^r  (ver.  19)  are  intelli- 
gible in  themselves  (Sept.  o6vTpi(X|ia 
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to  present  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire;  he 
has  a  blemish  y  he  shall  not  come  nigh  to  present  the 
food  of  his  God.     22.  He  may  eat  the  food  of  his  God, 


Xttpi;  and  icoS6;,  Yulg.  fracto  pede 
aud  fracta  maDa,  etc);  they  do  not 
apply  to  weahuu  in  the  hand  or  foot 
<90  Luther,  der  an  eineni  Fuss  oder 
Hand  geireehlieh  ist),  nor  to  a  frac- 
ture that  has  been  cured  without 
leaving  a  trace,  but  to  one  that  per- 
manently disables  the  limb  and  causes 
disfigurement;  such  instances  may 
not  have  been  rare,  since  "among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  a  fracture  of  the 
hand  or  foot  was  probably  but  sel- 
dom entirely  cured.**  —  The  term 
^  (ver.  20)  has,  with  some  unanimity, 
been  rendered  hump-backed  or  crook" 
backed  (Sept.  xupri;,  Yulg.  gibbus, 
Onk.  ^^,  Kimchi,  Parchon  hump- 
backed like  a  camel,  and  so  Luther, 
Engl.  Vers.,  Bosenm.,  Gesen.,  etc.). 
But  some  doctors  of  the  Hishnah 
(Bechor.  Yll.  2)  explain  "^  to  be  a 
person  who  has  only  one  eyebrow  or 
none,  and  Siphra  on  our  passage 
adds  "one  who  has  many  eyebrows"; 
others  suppose  that  it  means  a  person 
whose  eyebrows  are  pressed  down 
<7s:*9  "srs^s),  or  so  long  that  they 
reach  over  the  eyes,  and  others  again 
one  who  has  two  backs  and  two 
spines ;  and  these  interpretations 
occur  in  other  Jewish  works  also ; 
thus  Targ.  Jerus.  has,  besides  hump- 
backed, two  other  translations  — 
"his  eyebrows  cover  his  eyes"  (-vaat 
"^3*?  T'cn),  and  "he  has  no  hair  on  his 
eyebrows"  {90  alto  the  Peshito ;  comp. 
Sipkra  in  loc;  Talm.  Bechor.  48^; 
Targ.  Jonath.,  Bashi,  a.  o.).  How* 
ever,  the  connection  of  yu^  with  sjf  ii 
decidedly  in  favour  of  tome  defect  of 
the  back  rather  than  of  the  <yr«. — 
With  respect  to  pr,  the  Masoritet 
and  many  interpreters  suppose,  and 
no  doubt  justly,  that  it  is  to  be  taken 
absolutely,  and  not  joined  with  ^tts, 


and  the  word  has  commonly  been 
rendered  dwarf  (pn  properly  thin, 
small,  hence  in  Aethiopic  boy)^  as  by 
Onkelos  (k)^*?),  Jonathan  (D^ia),  the 
Tahnud  (Bechor.  45^),  the  Peshito 
(■nr),  Ebn    Ezra  (rrs^    •«?),  a.  o. 
(comp.  ht  Dieu^  Crit.  Sacr.  p.  38);  or 
it  has  been  taken  as  emaciated  (zince 
pn  is  also  lean,  meagre),  so  the  Engl. 
Yers.    Marg.    (too  slender),  Dathe 
(nimis  gracilis),  Gesenius  (one  having 
a  withered  limb).  Be  Wette  (DQrrer), 
Knobel(an  krankhafter  Abmagerung 
einzelner  Qliedmassen  oder  des  gan- 
zen  Leibes  leidend,  comparing,  not 
altogetherappropriately,Lev.  XXYI. 
16;  Beut.  XXYIU.  22;    1  Ki.  XHI. 
4;   Zech.  XI.  17),  Keil,  a.  o.;  while 
the  Septuagint  has  I^TiXo;  tun^bumi 
ox  freckled.  Some,  ho  we  ver,  construe 
pn  with  ysrr^  and  understand  some 
disease  of  the  eyes  ;  so  the  Talmud 
(Bechor.  38,  "he  who  has  a  cataract 
or  a  black  amaurosis  ->m9  p^n  in  his 
eye*'),  and  similarly  Bashi  and  Kach- 
manides  (pn  means  kV-c,  that  is,  lat. 
tela,  firench  toile,  veil ;  comp.  pn  Isai. 
XL.  22  thin  cloth) ,  Yulgate  (Hppus 
blear-eyed)  and  Saadiah  (jii^t  dim- 
sighted,  purblind),  Kimchi  (one  who 
has  a  skin  over  his  eye«)and  Parchon 
(a  vitiated  condition  of  the  eyelids  by 
which  the  eyes  are  very  much  nar- 
rowed and  contracted),  a.  o.  —  The 
words 'T^  V^  are  rendered  by  the 
Septuagint  ktiXX^;  toO;  i98a>.|&o6c, 
that  it,  one  suffering  from  an  affec- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  when  these  become 
swollen  and  inflamed,  while  the  ^e* 
lashet  Call  off;  those  words  would, 
therefore,  mean  tome  ditorder  which 
gives  to  the  eye  a  *'confused**  (V^s)  ap« 
pearanoe ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  sure 
tradition  or  a  safe  etymology,  we  are 
diiposad  to  acquiesce  in  that  trans- 
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both  of  the  most  holy  and  of  the  holy;  23.  Only  he 
shall  not  go  in  to  the  vail,  nor  come  nigh  to  the  altar, 
because  he  has  a  blemish;  that  he  profane  not  My  Sanc- 

lation.  Batmanyotheryersionshave      kt^'wd  Kmnn  ''^'^),  Septuagint  (iv  4» 

been  ventared;  for  iastance,  quite 

generaUy  "one  that  has  a  blemish  in 

his  eye*^  (^r,  to  Ebn  Ezra,  Eng^Yen., 

Hichael.  morbas  vel  noxa  ocali),  or 

more  speciaUy  "one  who  has  a  white 

film  on  the  eye"  (Vnlg*)  Dathe,albu- 

ginem  habens  in  ocnlo),  or  a  white 

•pot  or  streak  (Gr.  Yen.  >.e6xo|jia, 

Saad.  cSy  Ar.   Erp.,  Gesen.,    De 

Wette,  Knob.),  or  a  skin  (Lather),  or 

a  sty  (mn,  Onk.;  Bochart  yiXaCa), 

or  a  constant  dripping  (Menachem 

benSar.  nrs^  mm  rmn  ra*a*,Par- 

chon),  or  in  whose  eye  the  white  is 

mixed  np  with  the  black  (Jonath.; 

comp.  also  ro/m.Bechor.  38*;  Bashi, 

Kimchif  MicAarl,  Snpplem.  pp.  181— 

184).    The  Syriac  translator,  in  his 

perplexity,  gives  three  Versions,  "a 

person  whose  eyebrows  have  fallen 

off,  or  who  is  dim-sighted,  or  has  a 

white  film  over  his  eye".  Diseases  of 

the  eye  were,  as  they  are  still,  very 

frequent  in  Palestine,  and  modern 

travellers  have  noticed  the  prevalence 

of  leucoma,  nebula,  pannuK,  and  other 

disorders  (comp.  Pruner,  Krankheiten 

des  Orients,  pp.  432  sqq.]  IlartwMnn, 

Skisze  der  KUUnder,  p.  410;  Tobler, 

Kazareth  in  Palftntina,  pp.  273  sqq»). 

— The  two  next  words  s^|  and  r|V 

seem  to  denote  kindred  infirmities, 

and  they  have  by  ancient  and  modem 

interpreters  been  rendered  M-ith  great 

agreement.    The  Talmud  (Bechor. 

41^)  observes  that  r*3  and  rcV*  are 

two   kinds    of    scurvy    (^nr),    the 

former  being  dry  within  and  without 

(c^tX  the  latter  dry  within  but  moist 

without  (r"au.".  r*tTn),  and  "clinging*' 


as  (|;(i>pa  dypCa  and  Xci/i^v  malignant 
scurvy  and  scab),  the  Yulgate  Qugem 
scabiem  habens  and  impetiginem  in 
corpore  habens),  Luther  (grindicht 
and  sch&bicht),  EngL  Yers.  (scurvy 
and  scabbed),  De  Wette  (der  die 
Krfttze  nnd  der  dieFlechte  hat),  etc. 
Both  maladies  are,  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  section,  also  mentioned 
among  the  defects  which  rendered 
animals  unfit  for  the  altar  (XXII. 
22);  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
the  sacrificial  tablet  of  Marseilles,  in 
specifying  several  disqualifying  dis- 
orders, mentions  at  least  one  which 
seems  to  be  kindred  with  those  named 
in  our  passage ;  for  it  proscribes 
nms  \y\  r.vs  fer  n-ns  Vs  (line  16), 
where  rm  seems  to  be  analogous  to 
a^^  (comp.  Movers^  Opferwesen  der 
Karthager,  p.  115).— La8tly,tUe  legis- 
lator excludes  from  the  priesthood 
a  man  that  is  tt^k  n--^*:,  which  words 
have  by  most  of  the  ancients  been  ren- 
dered "one  with  crushed  testicles*' 
(Onk.  ymt  c*^;  Mishn,  Bechor.  YII. 
5,  8iphra,  Kimchi,  a.  o.  Tmc  *rm:n; 
"OTsr,  Bashb.  s*s*s  "t*:,  Sam.,  Ar. 
Erp.,  etc),  and  this  translation  has, 
no  doubt  with  good  reason,  been 
adopted  by  nearly  all  modem  inter- 
preters.    But    Targ.    Joiiath.    has 

r  "one  whose  testi- 


to  men  tUl  they  die  (rV  identical 
with  psn;  Gomp.  rc'^  Judg.  XYL  29); 
and  similarly  Onkelos  (^:*{  and  ^tin), 
Jonathan    (7*9-^    T^-m    "Wy    and 


cles  are  swollen  or  contracted/*  and 
Henach.  ben  Saruk  rr.t  n*c: ;  the 
Hishnah  0*  c.)  gives  these  addi- 
tional explanations — one  that  has  no 
testicles  or  only  one  (so  also  the 
Septuagint,  Byriac,  and  Targ.  Jems., 
|iov6pxi;,  icm  K-rrr,  k^V^  -crrr ;  how- 
ever, the  notion  of  onr  is  not  implied 
in  the  Hebrew  words);  or  a  person 
that  has  wind  (nr-)  in  his  testicles; 
or  one  whose  testicles  have  "a  black 
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tuaries:  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them.  —  24.  And 
Moses  told  a  to  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  and  to  all  the 
children  of  IsraeL 


xiTasfMi  and  mirm  veliiiii,  and  which 
hare  so  been  nndentood  bjr  Jewish 
tradition  (eomp.  Trnfmu  Zerach.  M*; 
Beebor.  43^;  soch  a  priest  was, 
mnch  less,  to  lift  the  Tail,  and  thns 
to  enter  into  the  Holj  or  the  Holj 
of  Holies.  Ebn  Ezra  explains,  "he 
shaU  not  come  near  the  Tail  fmr  the 
purpose  of  sprinkling  scTen  times  the 
blood  upon  the.  altar,**  which  inter- 
pretation is  too  contracted  and  ^e- 
cific — After -CT«i(Ter.  24)  some  such 
complement  most  be  understood  as 
the  Yolg.  adds,  coneta  quae  Ikierant 
sibi  imperata(Bashi  ntm  rrsen,  liath. 
and  Moses  redeteso]ches,I>athehaee 
omnia). — It  seems  dear  that  this 
portion  bekmgs  to  the  latest  compo- 
sitions of  the  leritical  code ;  the  dis- 
tinctness in  characterising  the  prieats 
as  being  '^near  God,"  the  dear  diTi- 
skm  of  the  offerings  in  *'holj**  aad 
*'most  holj**  ones,  and  the  great 
minnteness  in  enumerating  disqnali- 
lying  defecU  —  all  this  points  to  a 
time  adranccd  indeed  in  theological 
refinement,  hot  Terj  far  removed 
Ikom  that  largeness  of  thonght  and 
that  freedom  of  spirit  which  gnided 
the  old  prophets. 


appearance"  {zmon  "rv^);  Jadah 
ben  Koreish  (followed  by  Kndbel, 
who  proposes  to  read  tsk  rr^  sug- 
gests enlargement  of  the  scrotom 
(bat  tna,  Syr.  ami,  is  testicle  or 
stone,  not  scrotom);  and  some  render 
▼agody — "a  roptored  person**  (Yolg. 
hemiosos,  Saad.,  Abos.,  Lother  der 
gebrochen  ist).  An  earlier  writer, 
anxioos  for  the  holiness  of  the  He- 
brew commonity,  had  already  or- 
dained that  anyone  **  whose  stones 
are  croshed,  or  whose  priTj  member 
is  cot  off,  shall  not  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord**  (Beot. 
XXHL  2):  the  injonction  of  a  simi- 
lar law  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew 
priests  is,  therefore,  the  less  sorpri- 
sing  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
idolatroos  worship  of  some  ancient 
tribes  was  condocted  by  castrated 
ministers  (as  the  (yalli,theMegabyzi, 
a.  o.;  see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L671;  comp. 
Creuzer,  SymboL  II.  370,  574).~A 
priest  with  a  bodily  blemish  shaU 
not  come  near  the  vail  {vsr  a?  j  ,  t» .  !>*, 
Ter.  23) :  this  general  senseseems  to 
be  implied  in  the  wonhi,  which  em- 
brace the  trannlation  both  of  the 
Sept.  and  of  the  Yulg.  -po;  to  xa^a- 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,    2.  Speak 
to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  that  they  keep  aloof  from 


a— 7«  The  sacrifices  and  gilts 
presented  at  the  Sanctoaiy  were 
meant  either  to  seeore  the  fsToorof 
Ood,  or  to  provide  sostenaaee  I6r 
His  ministers;  and  thoji  hallowed 
both  by  the  porpose  they  served,  and 
by  the  place  in  which  they  were  of- 


fered, they  were  to  be  consomed  by  the 
priest,  nay  approached  and  tov^ed 
by  him,  only  in  a  state  of  parity;  for 
as  perfection  of  bodily  form  was  the 
external  eoonierpart  of  holiness,  so 
was  physical  pority  iu  ritoal  lype; 
and  the  one  great  end  of  aU  prieatly 
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the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that  they 
profane  not  My  holy  name  in  those  things  which  they 
consecrate  to  Me:  I  am  the  Lord.  3.  Say  to  them,  In 
all  your  generations  whosoever  of  all  your  seed  ap- 
proaches the  holy  things ,  which  the  children  of  Israel 
consecrate  to  the  Lord,  having  his  uncleanness  upon  him, 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  My  presence:  I  am  the 


fanctions  and  of  the  entire  service 
was  holiness.  From  this  point  of 
Tiew,  we  may  understand  the  extreme 
rigour  of  threatening  with  excision 
hy  the  hand  of  God  any  Aaronite 
who  might  come  near  the  sacred 
gifts,  whether  ''holy"  or  "most  holy", 
in  a  condition  of  uncleanness:  he 
was  considered  to  have  ''profaned 
the  holy  name**  (ov)  of  God,  that  is. 
His  chief  and  most  essential  attri- 
butes, and  was,  therefore,  no  longer 
to  be  suffered  to  come  near  Him,  and 
serve  in  His  presence  (-at^  • '  •  nr*on). 
He  was  to  keep  aloof  from  saci'ed 
th  ings  especiaUy  at  times  when  he  was 
affected  with  any  disorder  or  any  un- 
cleanness recallingthe  notions  of  de- 
cay, dissolution,  or  death,  such  as  lep- 
rosy or  "a  running  issue**,  defilement, 
however  indirect,  through  a  corpse 
or  a  dead  ''creeping  thing**  (r:?)^  in 
these  and  all  similar  cases,  he  was 
with  respect  to  tlie  duration  and  the 
removal  of  his  pollution,  to  conform 
to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  leviti- 
cal  code;  and  then  only,  having 
waited  the  lawful  time  and  per- 
formed the  necessary  purifications, 
he  was  restored  to  all  tlie  privileges 
of  his  order  (see  9upra  pp.  198,  201). 
Even  on  aU  ordinary  occasions,  the 
priests  were  commanded,  on  penalty 
of  death,  to  wash  tlieir  hands  and 
feet  before  entering  upon  their  duties 
at  the  altar  or  in  the  Holy ;  not  merely 
in  order  to  remove  an^*  uncleanness 
unwittingly  contracted,  but  to  guard 
against  any  undeanlinrss ;  for  which 
purpose  the  large  brazen  laver  was 


placed  in  the  Court  between  the  altar 
and  the  Holy  (comp.  Comm.  on  Lev. 
I.  572,  573).   That  similar  rites  and 
precautions  were  prescribed  by  other 
ancient  legislations,  has  been  ob- 
served before  (see  supra  pp.  197,  198; 
comp.   lianu  H.  176;  Y.  138,   145; 
Yf^ap.  m.  48 ;  Aihtn.  IX.  75 ;  Etrod, 
n.  37;  PM.  Quaest.  Bom.  73;  etc. 
etc);  we  will  only  add  one  striking 
analogy.     The    Zend-Avesta,    even 
more  rigorous  than  the  most  ad- 
vanced levitical  writers,  because  re- 
garding every  physical  defect  or  de- 
formity as  a  taint  stamped  upon  the 
body   by  Ahriman,   excludes    from 
sacrificial  meals,  on  the  one  hand,  ca- 
lumniators and  liars,  persons  known 
to  be  passionate  or  quarrelsome,  ma- 
licious or  spiteful,  haughty  or  averse 
to  prayer;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
blind  and  the  deaf,  men  whose  teeth 
exceed  the  common  size,  or  who  are 
affected  with  any  symptom  threaten- 
ing   to  undermine    life  or  health: 
a  sacrifice  of  which  any  such  per- 
son had  partaken,  would  it  was  taught 
be  rejected,  and  be  considered  as  not 
having  been  presented  atall(HeeA'Aor- 
da-Avesta  XXI.  92,  93;  Vmdid.U.^Q 
sqq.\  comp.  Spiegel^  Avesta,III.  55, 56). 
Philolooical  Bemarks.  — The  term 
vji^  (ver.  2)  that  "tlie^'  keep  aloof 
or    "separate    themselves**    {Siphra 
rw— fc  KTit  rrrts  7a),  as  many  trans- 
lators render  (Onk.  and  Jon.  t-t-c*^, 
8ept.   xal  irpoct'/lrooav    dno   x?).., 
Yulg.  nt  caveant  ab  etc.,  a.  o.;  see 
on  XY.  81,  p.  265),  is  employed  in  an 
emphatic  or  pregnant  sense  —  the 
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liOrd.  —  4.  What  man  soever  from  the  seed  of  Aaron 
is  a  leper,  or  has  a  running  issue ,  he  shall  not  eat  of 
the  holy  tilings,  until  he  be  clean.  And  any  one  who 
touches  any  thing  ///a/  is  unclean  through  a  corpse,  or  a 
man  from  whom  discharge  of  semen  goes  out;  5.  Or  a  man 
who  touches  any  creeping  thing,  that  is  unclean  to  him, 
or  a  man  that  is  unclean  to  him,  whatsoever  unclean- 


-priests  shall  be  careful  how  and  when 
iliey  approach  holy  things ;  and  we 
matt  supply  some  complement  such 
4M  ''when  they  are  in  a  state  of  un- 
deannes".  —The  words  aro^npia  en  "tvk 
must  be  construed  with  "32  nnpia 
Vn'sy*  *'from  the  holy  things  of  the 
children  of  Israel .  • .  which  they 
•consecrate  to  Me'*,  so  that  the  inter- 
vening words ':-  ^VWr>  kV-  are  a  rather 
irregular  parenthesis ;  the  translation 
•of  the  Engl.  Vers,  ''that  they  profane 
not  Hy  holy  name  in  those  things 
which  they  consecrate  to  Me'*,  seems 
to  establish  a  grammatical  sequence, 
but  does  not  really  do  so,  since  "iiw 
4san  in  no  way  be  considered  to  belong 
to  'ihrr ;  the  Masorites  even  placed 
nnder  ^^n^  an  accent  so  strongly  dis- 
tinctiTe  as  athnach.  Onkel.,  Jonath., 
jind  the  Sept.  translate  quite  literal- 
I3*,  and  therefore  reproduce  the  ano- 
maly of  the  original;  but  the  Yulg. 
renders  -77  ws^  questionably,  nomen 
sanetifieatarum  mihi,  and  then  con- 
tinues quae  ipsi  offerunt.  Most  of 
the  modem  interpreters  merely  give 
the  tense,  without  adhering  to  tlie 
words  (e.  g.  Luther,  dass  sie  sich  ent- 
iialten  von  dem  Heiligen  der  Kinder 
Israel,  welches  sie  mir  heiligen; 
•etc).  —  Jewish  oommentators  ex- 
plain that  "approaching^  the  holy 
thingt  (ver.  3)  means  eating  them 
<Bathi,  Bashbam,  a.  o.);  but  there  it 
no  reaton  why  that  term  (s^  *t9ii) 
should  not  be  taken  in  itt  literal 
•ente.  —  dst'^-!^  ''in  your  genera- 
iiont*',  tlwt  is,  now  and  in  aU  future 
tim*  (comp.  XXI.  17,  crr^).  —  The 


words,  "that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  ftrom 
My  pretence"  (-at^  •  •  •  nmoj'i),  have 
a  more  emphatic  meaning  than,  "that 
soul  thaU  be  excluded  from  the 
Sanotuar3r'*,  which,  underjthe  cii'oum* 
ttancet  detcribed,  is  a  matter  of 
course,  but  they  imply  the  threat  of 
"excision'*,  or  of  death  by  Divine 
retribution. —  vu  K*st:  ^a  nism  (ver. 
4)  it  "anyone  who  touches  anything 
that  is  unclean  through  a  corpse" 
(Dathe  qui  rem  oadavere  contamina- 
tam  attigerit) ;  but  the  Sept.  has  in- 
distinctly xal  6  diTT^fjievo;  ^:dor^^ 
dxa&apo(ac  ^'^X^^*  ^^  Vulgate  more 
accurately,  qui  tetigit  immundum 
super  mortuo;  Luther  incorrectly, 
wer  etwa  einen  unreinen  Leib  an- 
r&hrt;  tee  on  XXL  1,  p.  461.  — <  ra» 
y^  discharge  of  semen  as  in  XV.  16, 
p.  268;  the  Sept.  has  here  also  xoCtt) 
9irip(jka7oc  the  Vulg.  semen  qnati 
coitus,  in  which  translations  the  true 
meaning  of  tsss  is  misunderstood. — 
The*9  in  *rx*^  V:'!>(ver.  6)  has  the  force 
of  c«>mprehensive  generalisation  — 
"whatsoever  his  uncleannes  may  be" 
(comp.  on  XI.  26,  p.  167);  the  Sept. 
renders  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
xsTd  iraoav  dxaOapoiav  atitou,  and 
the  Vulg.  quemlibet  immundum;  but 
Luther  wad  alles  was  ihn  vernn- 
reinigt.  —  Targ.  Jonathan  exprettet 
(in  ver.  6)  the  view  of  Jewith  tradi- 
tioDf  "until  he  hat  bathed  hit  fleth 
in  forty  teaht  of  water".  —  On  the 
leper  (rn|)  tee  XIII.  1  sqq.^  pp.  215 
sqq.\  on  persont  afflicted  with  a  run* 
ning  itsue  (st)  XV.  2  sqq,^  pp.  254 
1^.;  on  defilement  through  a  corpse 
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ness  he  has;  6.  The  person  that  has  touched  any  such 
shall  be  unclean  until  the  evening,  and  shall  not  eat  of 
the  holy  things,  unless  he  wash  his  flesh  with  water. 
7.  And  when  the  sun  is  down,  he  may  afterwards  eat 
of  the  holy  things;  because  it  is  his  food.  —  8.  That 
which  dies  of  itself,  or  is  torn  by  beasts^  he  shall  not 
eat  to  defile  himself  therewith:  I  am  the  Lord.  9.  And 
they  shall  keep  My  ordinance,  lest  they  bear  sin  for  it, 


(vK^  Ket^)  XXI.  1  sqq^  pp.  455,  456 ; 
on  undeanneBS  by  emission  of  semeD, 
whether  involuntary  or  in  inter- 
course, XY.  16 — 18,  pp.  257  sqq,^  and 
by  contact  with  a  creeping  thing 
XI.  29  sqq.^  pp.  167  sqq, 

89  O*  As  the  priests  were  for- 
bidden to  eat  holy  things  in  an  un- 
clean state,  so  they  were,  above  all 
other  Hebrews,  warned  not  to  eat 
unclean  things  at  any  time,  and  es- 
peciaUy  not  the  flesh  of  animals  that 
have  died  of  themselves  (n^;)  and 
of  those  that  have  been  torn  by  wild 
beasts  (rrr!:;).  It  might  appear  super- 
fluous, and  it  is  indeed  surprising, 
that  the  legislator  expressly  prohibits 
to  the  priests  food  which,  from  early 
periods  was  rigorously  forbidden  to 
all  Israelites  as  a  hateful  abomina- 
tion, and  was  in  the  course  of  time 
interdicted  to  the  vety  strangers  who 
happened  to  live  among  them  (XYII. 
15,  16;  see  tupra'p^,  351,  352).  But 
the  history  of  the  levitical  code  sug- 
gests an  explanation.  Though  the 
laws  of  nVsj  and  r^^^  had  been  re- 
peatedl3'  enforced,  they  were,  like 
many  other  religious  ordinances,  so 
little  acted  upon,  tliat  even  Ezekiel, 
in  delineating  his  hierarchy,  saw  fit 
to  command  that^'the  priests  shall  not 
eat  of  any  thing  that  has  died  of  it- 
self or  is  torn,  whether  it  be  fowl 
or  beast"  (£zek.  XLIY.  31);  and  this 
passage  of  Ezekiel  seems  to  have 
caused  the  repetition  of  the  laws  in 
our  section ;  for  as  we  have  more  than 
once  pointed  out,  the  work  of  the 


prophet  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  levitical  author  (pp.  386,  457). 
Nor  does  the  latter  seem  to  have  been 
very  confident  as  to  the  observance 
oftheconmiand,and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  enforce  it  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  with  a  severe  menace — "lest 
they  bear  sin  for  it  (My  ordinance), 
and  die  therefore,  if  they  profane 
it".  Of  course,  death  ''by  the  hand 
of  heaven**  is  meant,  as  Jewish  tra- 
dition explains  {Talm.  Sanh.  83). 

Philolooical  Bemarks.  —  y^  (ver» 
9)  on  thai  account,  as  in  XIX.  17 
(p.  415) ;  Bept.  li*  auTd ;  Yulg.  omits 
the  word ;  Bosenmuller,  unnecessari- 
ly taking  r^  collectively  for  urvla', 
renders,  ne  ferant  super  sir  peccatum. 
The  sufiix  ought  properly  to  agree 
with  the  feminine  *r-v7r,  but  this 
noun  is  understood  in  a  general  sense 
*'all  that  I  have  ordained**  (comp. 
YUL  35;  XYIH.  30;  etc.;  Bathe  ser- 
ventpraeceptamea),  and  in  therefore 
used  as  a  masculine  (neuter) ;  in  any 
case  the  suflix  in  ^z  refers  to  the 
same  noun  as  that  in  rV; ,  whereas 
the  Yulg.  has  et  moriantur  m  Sanc' 
tuario  cum  polluerent  Wud;  Ebn 
Ezra  also  believes  that  ^■^■!■J^:,'J  stands 
here  for  **v-:pi:,  which  substitution  is 
uncalled  for;  and  similarly  some 
others  suppose  that  the  suffixes  apply 
to  in^,  which  word  does  not  at  all 
occur  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
chapter,  except  in  ver.  2,  M'liere  it 
means  holiness,  and  not  Sanctuary 
or  holy  oflfering.  Others  translate 
still  more  inaccurately,  as  Jonathan, 
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and  die  therefore,  if  they  profane  it:  I  the  Lord  do 
sanctify  them. 

10.  And  no  stranger  shall  eat  ^/ the  holy  things;  a 
sojourner  of  the  priest,  or  a  hired  servant,  shall  not 
eat  of  the  holy  things.  11.  But  if  a  priest  buy  a  slave 
with  his  money,  he  may  eat  of  it,  and  he  that  is  bom 
in  his  house:  they  may  eat  of  his  food.  12.  And  if  a 
priest's  daughter  is  married  to  a  stranger,  she  may  not  eat 


''lest  they  be  killed  for  it  by  a  blaz- 
ing fire'',  like  Kadab  and  Abiliu; 
or  Luther,  dass  sie  nicht  Siinde  auf 
tick  laden  und  daran  sterben  wenn 
•ie  tick  eutheiligeu  (^t^Vt^).  — 

flO— 18.  The  ^'holy  things" might 
be  shared  by  the  priests  with  those 
who  composed  their  domestic  circle, 
not  only  with  their  wives  and  chUd- 
ren,  but  with  slaves  born  in  the  house 
or  acquired  by  money,  for  these  were, 
as  a  rule,  received  into  the  Hebrew 
community  by  circumcision,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  paschal  lamb 
and  in  fact  to  every  privilege  of  the 
Israelite.  But  all  others  were  re- 
garded as  ^'strangers"  or  ^'profane*' 
persons  (s*^;)  in  reference  to  the 
offerings,  and  by  eating  them  they 
''defiled"  their  sanctity,  and  brought 
upon  themselves  ''the  iniquity  of 
trespass'*.  Buch  "profane  person" 
was  not  only  the  heathen  who  stayed 
with  the  priest  as  a  sojourner  or 
served  him  as  a  hireling,  but  even  his 
married  daughter,  who  by  her  mar- 
riage left  her  own  family,  and  entered 
that  of  her  husband;  yet  if  she 
became  a  widow  or  was  divorced, 
and  had  no  children,  she  returned  to 
her  father's  house  and  might  again 
partake  of  his  food ;  if  her  deceased 
husband  was  a  non-Aaronite,  and 
she  had  children,  these  were  not 
permitted  to  share  the  sacred  offer- 
ings, and  then  the  same  prohibition 
extended  to  herself,  since  she  could 
not  separate  her  life  from  that  of 


her  children.  Bo  systematically  and 
so  rigorously  were  the  levitical  prin- 
ciples carried  out.  Yet  we  have 
historical  evidence  to  prove  that 
these  pi-inciples  were  unknoMm  in 
the  earlier  times  of  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy. When  David,  escaping  from 
the  persecution  of  Saul,  came  to 
Nob,  weary  and  exhausted,  and  asked 
the  presiding  priest  Ahimelech  for 
some  food,  the  latter  replied,  "There 
is  no  common  bread  (Vh  cn^)  under 
my  baud,  but  their  is  hallowed 
bread"  (r^  cnV),  in  fact,  "shew-bread, 
{js^vtT,  cn^J  that  has  been  taken  from 
before  the  Lord,  to  put  in  its  place 
hot  bread  on  the  day  when  it  was 
taken  away"  \  and  Ahimelech  had  no 
objection  to  give  this  holy  bread  to 
David,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  to  his  promiscuous  crowd  of 
followers,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
they  had  of  late  kept  aloof  from 
sexual  intercourse ,  which  was  from 
earl^'  times  considei-ed  as  causing  de- 
filement for  the  day  (1  Bam.  XXL 
1 — 7;  comp.  tupra  p.  259;  Comm.  on 
£xod.  p.  336 ;  on  Lev.  L  p.  167 ;  also 
Talm.  Biccur.  82.  Yevam.  68^  70^ 
76,  85*,  86%  Sanh.  83;  Mace  13*; 
Maim.  Hilch.  Terum.  VII— X.). 

Philological  Reillrks.  —  "'v  (ver. 
10)  is  here  a  non-Aaronite,a  stranger 
with  regard  to  the  priestly  families; 
for  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  qua- 
lified by  the  object  with  which  it  is 
associated  (see  Comm.  on  Lev.  1. 698, 
notes  on  X.  I);  the  Bept.  has  d>.Xo7C- 
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of  the  heave-offering  of  the  holy  things.  13.  But  if  a 
priesfs  daughter  becomes  a  widow  or  is  divorced,  and 
has  no  child,  and  returns  to  her  father's  house  as  in  her 
youth,  she  may  eat  of  her  father's  food:  but  no  stranger 
shall  eat  thereof. 

14.  And  if  a  man  eat  of  a  holy  thing  unwittingly, 
then  he  shall  add  to  it  the  fifth  part  thereof  and  shall 


vi)c,  Volg.  aliegena;  Onk.  and  Jon. 
^^tn  9l  profane  person,  that  is,  one  who 
is  not  a  priest;  Siphra  ^'aLeviteor  an 
Israelite".— 2^  is  a  resident  stranger 
or  an  emigrant  from  a  foreign  land, 
and  "r^  a  hireling  \  but  the  Babbins 
make  this  distinction  that  r9*n  is  a 
slaye  whose  ear  has  been  pierced, 
and  has  thus  become  his  master's 
property  tiU  the  jubilee  (:V-j^,  comp. 
£xod.  XXL  6  and  notes  in  loc.); 
while  "Tsty  ii  one  that  has  been  hired 
for  a  limited  time,  and  goes  out  Aree 
after  six  years.  The  Hebrew  servant 
of  a  priest  was,  therefore,  not  per- 
mitted to  eat  holy  food,  since  he 
could  not  properly  be  bought  by  mo- 
ney like  a  heathen  slave,  and  he  was 
in  that  respect  treated  like  a  "t  (Si- 
phra; Talm,  Tevam.  68,  70;  comp. 
Maiman,  Hilch.  Terum.  VU— X).  — 
The  word  rrn^  (ver.  13)  should 
properly  be  n-^p]B  "as  in  her  youth*- 
(Sept.  xoiTo  Tf^v  ve6T7jTa  airfi;) ;  but 
after  fe,  prepositions  are  not  seldom 
omitted  (see  Gramm.  §  109.  s.c). 

14 — IS.  Our  legislator  ordains 
that  "if  a  man  eat  of  a  holy  thing 
unwittingly ,  he  shaU  add  to  it  the 
fifth  part  thereof,  and  shall  give  back 
the  holy  thing  to  the  priest**.  But 
another  author  prescribes,  besides, 
that  the  offender  shall  present  a 
trespass-offering  (Y .  1 4— 1 7 ;  see  Com- 
ment, on  Levit.  L  519).  This  differ- 
ence is  the  more  striking,  as  our 
section  is  not  designed  to  protect  the 
property  or  the  revenues  of  the 
priests,  but  centres  in  the  idea  of  ho- 
liness; it  would,  therefore,  have  been 


most  fit  to  supplement  restitution 
by  expiation.  On  many  ritual  points, 
various  theories  and  opinions  were 
entertained;  and  the  practice  was 
neither  uniform  nor  unchangeable. 
It  has  been  vaguely  contended ,  that 
"the  author  has  only  small  things 
in  his  mind;  for  greater  things  he 
prescribes,  besides,  a  trespass-offer- 
ing^ (Knob,  p.  524):  no  such  distinction 
between  smaU  and  great  is  expressed 
in  the  two  texts,  both  of  which  treat 
generally  of  "eating  of  holy  things 
unwittingly-*.Or  it  has  been  observed, 
that  "the  offence  committed  against 
God  is  here  not  taken  into  account'* 
(Baumgarten  p.220):  but  would  it  have 
been  overlooked,   if  one  invariable 
mode  of  atonement  had  been  fixed? 
The  significance  oi  one  fifth,  or  the 
double  of  one  tenth,  has  been  pointed 
out  before  (Comm.  on  Lev.  1.  c);  and 
we  may,  moreover,  refer  to  the  EUn- 
doo  law  which  ordains  that  any  one 
who,  claiming  found  property  as  his 
own  without  being  able  to  prove  his 
claim  by  certain  tests,  was  bound  to 
pay  the  fifth  part  of  its  value  into 
the  royal  treasury  (Yqfnav.  H,  171). 
Jewish  Rabbins  declared,  with  ques- 
tionable justice,  that  a  person  eating 
unconsciously  of  holy  things,  has  in 
fact  to  restore  the  fourth  part  of 
them,  which,  together  with  the  ori- 
ginal quantity,  makes  up  the/?vf  parts 
(oomp.  Miskn.  Terum.  YL  1  and  Bar-- 
Irnvr.  in  1oc.^k9  rw  nm  urn  uo'nn). 
They  taught,  moreover,  that  a  per- 
son advisedly  eating  of  hol^*  things, 
had  indeed  to  return  the  equivalent 
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give  back  the  holy  thing  to  the  priest.  15.  And  they 
[the  priests]  shall  not  profane  the  holy  things  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  they  oflFer  to  the  Lord,  16.  Or 
suffer  them  [the  Israelites]  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  tres- 
pass, by  eating  their  holy  things:  for  I  the  Lord  do 
sanctify  them. 

17.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  18.  Speak 


of  what  he  had  consumed,  but  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  fifth  part, 
since  his  g^ilt,  which  rendered  him 
liable  to  death  by  the  hand  of  heaf  en, 
was  not  expiated  by  the  restitution  of 
the  property;  if  he  had  been  cau- 
tioned, he  was  punished  with  stripes, 
and  restitution  was  not  accepted. 
These  and  many  similar  points  were, 
on  the  basis  of  our  verses,  minutely 
worked  out  by  the  Babbins  (see  Mishn, 
Temur.  cc.  VI.,  VII.). 

Philological  Bemarks.  —  The 
words  r'^-TK  ^%  yrv  (ver.  14)  are 
simply  "and  he  shall  give  back  the 
holy  thing  to  the  priest*',  which  mean- 
ing fully  accords  with  the  tenour  of 
the  verse  (so  the  Sept.  xal  oidott  t^> 
tepei  TO  Syiov,  a.  o.;  similarly  Luther 
"und  dem  Priester  geben  sammt  dem 
Heiligeii);  but  theVulg.has  et  dabit 
sacerduti  in  Sanctuarium^  >vh:ch 
translation  is  neither  supported  by 
the  words  nor  the  context.  —  Korean 
the  sense  of  the  phrase  cr*K  m-^r 
rrorK  \rs  (ver.  16)  be  doul^ful,  if  we 
keep  in  mind  tliat  |r^  Ki^|  signifies 
"to  bear  guilt,"  whence  77  'ht  H"^  is 
"to  make  some  one  bear  guilt,"  or  to 
cause  him  to  be  guilty:  the  priests 
must  neither  themselves  profane  the 
holy  gifts,  nor  must  they  permit  the 
Israelites  to  eat  them  and  thus  to  sin; 
ar*K  is,  therefore,  not  themsehts  (Sept. 
xal  i'ltd'ouotv  i^'  cauToO;  dvo|i(av 
?:XT|^|jie>.£(ac  ;  Vulg.  ne  forte  susti- 
neant  iniquitatem  delicti  sui ;  Bashi 
y9  *Z7Z'  ZTSS  nc;  Bosenm.  ne  sibi 
poenara  noxae  contrahant;  Cooks 
Holy  Bible  "they  shaU  incur  a  sin  of 


»». 


trespass  who  eat  of  their  holy  things 
a.  o.)t  but  them,  i.  e.  the  Israelites  (so 
Engl.  Vers,  correctly  or  suffer  them 
to  bear  the   iniquity  of    trespass;. 
Dathe   neque   illos   ad  peccandum 
seducant ;  Michael. auch  nicht  veran* 
lassen  dass  Andere  .  .  .  eine  Schuld 
auf  sich  laden ;   De  Wette  und  so 
ihnen  Schuld  aufladen ;  etc  ).  Others 
suppose  the  subject  of  'K-rm  to  be 
the  Israelites,  and  then   the  sense 
would  be,  ''and  the  people  shall  make 
the  priests  bear  their  (the  people's) 
guilt  by  eating  their  holy  things" 
(comp.X.  17):  but  irrespective  of  the 
strained  construction,  it  was  in  sin- 
offerings  only  that  the  eating  of  the 
flesh  on  the  part  of  the  priests  be- 
longed to  the  rites  of  atonement  (see 
Comment,  on  Levit.  I.  p.  210).  Some 
other  versions  have  even  less  proba- 
bility (e.  g.  Keil  "the  holy  gifts  of 
the  Israelites  must  not  be  profaned 
.  .  . ,  and  tho.«e  non-priests  who  eat 
of  them  by  chance  must  be  made  to 
bear  the  penalty  of  their  guilt",  "^rf 
rrsuK).    Onkel.  renders  "when  they 
eat   in    impurity*'  (ksk^cs   yr:5s"i:i), 
which  is  no  doubt  an  inappropriate 
qualificatiun,  as  no  "stranger"  was^ 
at  any  timeand  under  any  condition,, 
to  emt  of  the  hallowed  offerings.  — 
The  two  s3*nonyms  rt^^'K  y^f  1  of  which 
the  first  is  in  the  construct  state, 
impart  to  the  notion  a  strong  em- 
phasis—  "heinous    guilt'*;    comp, 
•7^  "11^  XVni.  6,  p.  389. 

19 — S5*  All  the  preceding  lawr 
relating  to  the  purity  of  the  priest- 
hood were  based  not  only  upon  th& 
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to  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  and  to  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  to  them,  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  house  of 
Israel ,  or  of  the  strangers  in  Israel ,  that  will  offer  his 


holinest  of  the  Temple,  but  also  upon 
the  holiness  of  the  offerings ;  the 
priests  were  not  to  defile  themselves 
bj  contact  with  the  dead  nor  to 
show  immoderate  grief  in  mourning, 
because  ''they  brought  forward  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire" 
(XXL  6) ;  they  were  to  be  free  from 
bodily  blemishes,  because  "  they  ap- 
proached to  present  the  food  of  their 
God**  (XXL  17,  21);  and  they  were 
not,  when  in  a  state  of  impurity,  to 
tonoh.or  to  eat  their  portions,  because 
these  were  ''holy  things  which  the 
children  of  Israel  hallowed  to  the 
Lord'*  (XXII.  3).  Regulations  with  re- 
gard to  the  faultlessness  of  the  offer- 
ings are,  therefore,now  appropriately 
appended,  and  logically  complete  the 
subject ;  they  refer  indeed  only  to 
the  sacrificial  animals ;  but  they 
readily  suggest  an  application  to 
aoy  kind  of  gift  or  offering  set  apart 
for  sacred  purposes;  and  Jewish  tra- 
dition expressly  declares,  that  the 
wine  for  the  libations,  and  the  oil 
and  flour  used  for  bloodless  offer- 
ings, were  required  to  be  of  su- 
perior quality ;  nay  that  even  the 
wood  that  burnt  on  the  altar  was  to 
be  carefully  selected  so  as  to  include 
no  worm-eaten  pieces,  which  task 
was  assigned  to  Aaronites  unfitted  for 
the  service  of  the  altar  by  some 
physical  defect  (see  tupra  p.466;  comp. 
Mishn,  Menach.  Yin.  1,  c^aia  ^rK  '(ny. 
^rrsr^n  7s  K^ic;  liaimon.  Issur.  Xiz- 
beach,  cc.  1,  6). 

The  injunctions  of  this  section 
seem  by  no  means  to  have  been 
superfiuous  in  our  author's  time. 
The  Deuteronomist  indeed  declared 
it  to  be  an  abomination  to  sacrifice 
"any  bullock  or  sheep  wherein  is 


blemish  or  any  defect,'*  and  he  in- 
stanced blind  and  lame  beasts  as 
unacceptable  to  Gk>d  (Dent.  XY.  21 ; 
XYIL  1).  But  his  directions,  like 
those  of  his  younger  contemporary 
Ezekiel  (XLUI.  22—25;  XLY.  16, 
23 ;  etc),  appear  to  have  been  little 
heeded;  for  the  prophet  Malaohi, 
about  a  century  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  fh)m  Babylon,  bitterly  com- 
plained, that  they  offered  "polluted 
food"  (V»2Q  or;^)  upon  the  altar,  as  if 
"the  table  of  the  Lord  were  con- 
temptible**; and  he  endeavoured  to 
enforce  his  warnings  by  an  illustra- 
tion remarkable  for  its  homely  or 
anthropopathic  character :  "If  you 
offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not 
evil?  and  if  you  offer  the  lame  and 
sick,  is  it  not  evil?  Pray  offer  it  to 
thy  governor,  will  he  be  pleased  with 
thee,  or  accept  thy  person,  says  the 
Lord  of  Hosts*"  ?  (Mai.  1. 6  sqq,).  The . 
levitical  legislators,  therefore,  never 
failed  to  command  that  all  offerings 
and  gifts  should  be  faultless;  they 
gave  this  command  with  respect  to 
the  oldest  and  most  coomion  kinds 
of  sacrifices,  the  burnt-  and  thank- 
offerings  ;  but  they  insisted  upon  it 
most  frequently  in  connection  with 
the  expiatory  sacrifices,  at  once  the 
holiest  and  latest  class,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  their  own  most  praise- 
worthy creation.  Yet  nowhere  did 
they  so  elaborately  dwell  on  the  sub- 
ject as  in  our  passage,  which  no 
doubt  conveys  one  of  the  final  features 
of  their  system.  Here  they  betray, 
in  every  point,  both  their  age  and 
their  peculiar  bias.  They  forbade  in- 
deed, like  their  predecessors,  blind 
victims ;  but  they  were  neither  con- 
tent with  the  general  phrase  "no 
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offering^  whether  it  he  any  of  their  vows,  or  any  of  their 
free-will  offerings,  which  they  will  oflFer  to  the  Lord  for 
a  burnt  offering;  19.  You  shall  offer  it  for  your  acceptance, 


blemish  or  defect**  used  by  the  Deu- 
teronomist,  nor  with  the  vagoe  term 
^dok"  employed  by  the  prophet  Mala- 
chi;  they  attempted  a  fall,  if  not  an 
ezhaostive,  enumeration  of  the  dis- 
qualify ing  blemishes  and  defects,  and 
they  attempted  to  specify  and  to 
define  the  forms  of  sickness;  and 
though  they  did  not  advance  to  the 
minuteness  of  later  Babbins,  who 
named  no  less  than  73  such  disorders 
{Miskn,  Bechor.  VI.  1 199.),  they  were 
imbued  with  an  anxious  spirit  of  ac- 
curacy, which  helps  us  to  understand 
how  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and 
on  the  basis  of  their  ordinances,  the 
expansions  of  the  Mishnah  and  the 
Talmud  were  possible.  Again,  be- 
tween offerings  presented  as  vows 
and  as  freewill  gifts  they  established 
a  distinction  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
in  previous  writings;  and  for  free- 
wiU  offerings  they  permitted  animals, 
not  indeed  afflicted  with  any  organic 
defect  or  disease,  but  unsightly  from 
some  abnormal  largeness  or  smaU- 
ness  of  limbs  (tn^r  ^^ni;^).  We  may 
weU  question  the  view  that  such 
offerings,  because  not  required  by 
any  command,  and  partially  con- 
sumed by  the  worshippers  themselves, 
might  be  of  an  inferior  kind,  since 
spontaneous  gifts  presented  to  the 
Deity  should  pre-eminently  embody 
the  idea  of  sacrifice.  8ome  Babbini- 
cal  authorities  M-ere  indeed  desirous 
to  remove  that  laxity ,  and  declared, 
against  the  context,  that  the  animals 
here  aUuded  to  as  freewill  gifts  were 
not  intended  for  the  altar  as  offer- 
ings, but  for  labour  to  be  performed 
in  connection  with  the  Temple  (paV 
r^an;  comp.  Taim.  Temur.  7^);  yet 
others,   advancing   farther   in  the 


direction  of  our  precepts,  fixed  the 
stiUmore  doubtfiil  principle,  that  the 
laws  of  faultlessness  were  limited  to 
quadrupeds,and  did  not  apply  to  birds. 
And  lastly,  our  authors  included  in 
their  ordinance  the  ''stranger*'  (ni) 
so  unreservedly  that  he  appears  like 
a  member  of  the  holy  community  both 
with  regard  to  his  privileges  and  his 
obligations;  for  they  permitted  him 
to  present,  at  the  common  Sanctuary 
and  through  Hebrew  priests,  any 
offering  or  sacrifice,  and  subjected 
his  gifts  to  the  same  rigorous  scru- 
tiny as  those  of  Hebrews ;  nay  they 
partially  included  ''the  foreigner" 
(*>^)  who  "came  from  a  distant  land'* 
to  pay  homage  to  the  God  of  Israel 
(vers.  18,  25;  comp.  Kum.  XY.  14; 
1  Ki.  Yin.  41—43):  but  this  equality 
of  native  and  stranger  was  not  estab- 
lished until  a  very  late  period,  when, 
the  land  and  the  conmiunity  being 
held  as  equivalents,  the  general  com- 
mand could  be  given,  "In  your  land 
you  shall  not  offer**  anything  that  is 
blemished  (see  XYIL  8—10;  XIX. 
33,  34,  pp.  435—437). 

The  qualifications  prescribed  b^* 
the  Bible  for  offerings  and  victimK 
have  elsewhere  been  discussed  in  their 
various  aspects,  and  we  refer  the 
reader  to  those  observations,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  analogies  and 
differences  between  the  Hebrew  and 
heathen  customs  have  also  been 
pointed  out  (see  Comm.  on  Lev.  I. 
pp.  92 — 108;  on  burnt  offerings  ibid. 
pp.  234  Iff.;  and  on  thank-offerings 
ibid.  pp.  241  sqq). 

The  Babbins  admirably  applied 
our  laws  to  the  moral  sphere;  start- 
ing from  the  maxim  that  "aU  the  fat 
belongs  to  the  Lord**  (Lev.  UL  16), 
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a  male  without  blemish ,  of  the  bullocks,  of  the  sheep, 
or  of  the  goats.  20.  Whatsoever  has  a  blemish,  that  shall 
you  not  offer;  for  it  shall  not  be  for  your  acceptance. 

and  takiDg  fat  in  the  sense  of  the  etc),  and  once  in  the  feminine  (r*^x^» 

*'ohoioestpart",thejtaaghtthatinall  prohably  referring  to  ners,  bat  ia 

matters  of  charity  men  ought  to  ezer-  two  instances  nouns  are  used  (r^ 

else  the  same  self-abnegation  which  •  blindness  and  r|V^  scab),    so  that 

has  been  prescribed  for  the  sacrifices  *a  rmn  ^tVK  or  ra  must  be  supplied 


of  the  altar;  their  places  of  worship 
should  be  more  splendid  than  their 
dwelling-houses;  they  should  dedi- 
cate for  religious  purposes  theirmost 
valued  property;  and  they  should 
feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  poor 
from  their  best  stores  (comp.  Mishn, 
Menach.  Yin.  1  sqq. ;  Maimon,  Issure 
Kizbeach,  cc  1,  6). 

Philological  Bemarks.  —  The  con- 
struction of  vers.  18,  19  is  elliptical, 
and  a  word  like  u*t)?r  must  be  sup- 
plied after  B^ff^Vi  most  of  the  ancient 
versions  render  both  verses  quite 
literally;  the  Vulg^  hoMever,  inac- 
curately omits  sr:s*!V,  translating  ut 
ofTeratur  per  vos  masculus;  while 
Luther,  straining  the  sense,  draws 
that  word  into  the  first  clause,  ein 
Brandopfer,  das  ihm  von  cuch  ange- 
nehmsei.  — Anallagesof  such  irregu- 
larity as  those  of  this  passage  — 
s*-p-,  crr^:,  "S'™,  and  crnr-V,  numbers 
and  persons  being  applied  quite  pro- 
miscuously —  are  rare  even  in  He- 
brew (comp.  Gramm.  §  LXXVII.21.). 
About  ssprV  /or  your  acceptance^  see 
on XIX. 5, p. 408. — "^r;  Kt|V  (ver.21)is 
literally  "to  single  out^  or  ''to  conse- 
crate a  vow**  (£bn  Ezra  explains 
K^t^  by  irtV,  and  Bashi  by  tr^tr:^ 
rrs-Ts;  Sept.  has  simply  otaoTeO.ac 
c6}(i^,  Vulg.  vota  solvens);  comp. 
Num.  XV.  2.  3,  8,  and  in  the  same 
sense  ^.i  K^cn  XXVII.  2,  see  notes  in 
loc. —  The  Sept.  adds  after  rrT:V  tj  4v 
Tai<  ioptaic  ujidiv  (i.  e.  o^'frr^^), 
—  The  defects  enumerated  are  for 
the  most  part  stated  as  adjectives 
in    the   masculine    (as   *>^9,    p-rr, 


(comp.  XXL  19).  —  The  blemishes 
here  enumerated  correspond,  to  a 
certain  point,  with  the  disqualifica* 
tions  of  priests  (XXL  18  —  20) ;  some 
are  identical,  as  blindness  (-tv  and 
r«^),  scurvy  and  scab  {z^t  and  r^v), 
and  enlarged  or  superfluous  members 
(ttw)]  others  are  analogous,  as  broken 
hand  or  foot  and  broken  limb  ("*^^ 
Vji  or  T^  "ssr  and  "wsr),  and  the  im- 
perfect  condition  of  the  testicles.  Yet 
in  the  last  respect,  the  difference  ia 
greater  than  the  similarity;  the 
former  passage  merely  declares  a 
priest  unfit  **  whose  stones  are  broken*' 
(-pK  ni^c),  but  ours,  to  express  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  thing,  ac- 
cumulates the  synonyms  in  a  manner 
surprising  in  so  formal  an  enactment, 
and  no  doubt  meant  to  be  emphatic 
and  significant  (ver.  24,  pts*:  fsrs* 
rr-ri  p'r:i);  for  the  most  important 
and  most  solemn  occasions  male  ani- 
mals were  expressly  prescribed  (comp. 
ver.  19);  tliey  were  therefore  above 
all  to  be  perfect  as  males ;  and  the 
least  approach  to  castration  was  "a 
corruption**,  not  only  because  in- 
volving the  notion  of  maiming  in- 
compatible with  the  altar,  but  be- 
cause virtually  evading  a  Divine 
command  (comp.  Deut.  XXIII.  2). — 
Maimonides  (Mor.  Kev.  III.  49),  par- 
tially connecting  irrelevant  ideas 
with  our  law,  which  applies  to  ani- 
mals and  not  to  men,  remarks  that  it 
was  intended  to  inculcate  moderation 
in  sexual  love ;  that ,  while  circum- 
cision was  meant  to  weaken  the 
member,  our  precept  forbade  its  mu- 
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21.  And  whosoever  offers  a  thank-offering  to  the 
Lord  to  consecrate  his  vow,  or  for  a  freewill  offering, 
whether  of  the  herd  or  of  the  flock ,  it  shall  be  perfect, 


tilation  or  destroction,    and  that, 
tlierefore,  our  desires  should  be  con- 
tioUed  and  guarded  from  excess,  but 
not  entirely  surpressed.  —  There  is, 
on  the  whole,  but  little  uncertainty 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  here  employed.   For  r^^  is,  of 
course,  blindness  (according  to  Jew- 
ish tradition,   of  both  eyes  or  of 
one  only),  and  "^^9  broken  or  broken- 
limbed  (comp.  Exod.  XXn.  9;  £zek. 
XXXIV.  4,  16;  Zechar.  XI.  16 ;  Sept. 
ouvTtTpt)ji)jiivov,  Vulg.  fractum,  Jon. 
Miro  "ran-:;  but  Abarbanel  too  spe- 
daUy  "with  broken  leg",  and  Bochart 
(L  n.  c.  46,  p.  522  fractum,  ad  ossa 
refertur,  femoris  puta  aut  cruris;  Be 
Wette  more  generally  Besch&digtes, 
and  Luther  not  quite  accurately*  ge- 
brechlich).     More  disputed  is  the 
meaning  of  T^nn;  it  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  T^TT  in  the  sense  of  cut- 
ting  or  digging  (hence  to  decree^  i.  e. 
to  engrave  a  law  or  edict,  Isai.  X.  22, 
23;    XXVIU.    22),    and   to   signify 
wounded  or  eut^  whether  the  animal 
be  injured  by  a  bruise  or  by  the  loss 
of  some  limb ;  Onk.  has  p-ce  cut  o/T, 
and  similarly  Syr.  rr:,  Saad.  ^yy^ 
mutilated,  Ar.  Er})*  t/^^  maimed, 
Dathemutilatum,  Luther  geschlagen; 
Kngl.  Yers.  maimed;  Vulgate  cica- 
tricem  habenit,  and  De  Wette  Ver- 
wuudetes;  but  with  too  specific  a 
sense  Sept.    7>.ou99^tt^T|iov,    others 
with  broken  leg  (comp.  £bn  Ezra  in 
loc),Bochart  capite  contusum(^^). 
Jewish  tradition  connects  p*n  with 
some  disorder  of  the  eyebrows,  soJo- 
iiath.  77;?^  ■•g'v-:  ''one  whose  eyebrows 
have    fallen    ofT*,  Miskn.  Bechor. 
Vn.  3,  rr?  -c-^  r^crs,  and  Talm.  Be- 
chor. 38%^  the  eyebrows  or  the  lips  are 
splttorii^jured*' :  butitis  hardly  prob- 


able that  such  slight  irregularities 
should  have  been  noticed  as  disquali- 
fyingan  animaL  — n^^^  from  \isr  to  run^ 
to  flow,  seems  to  denote  a  beast  afflict- 
ed with  ulcerous  boils  (so  Engl.  Yers. 
having  a  wen,  Ctosen.,    Be  Wette 
Blattriges,  etc) ;  it  has  by  others  been 
understood  to  mean  one  that  has 
warts  (so  Sept.  |jiup(XT|Xid»vTa,  Yulg. 
papulas    habens,    Saad.    J^y  •^'•^ 
suffering  from  warts;  Bashi  rf'mn^ 
rerrue,  Kimchi  rf'yr^^  Span,  verruga 
or  verruca  a.  o. ;  comp.  Mishn,  Eruv. 
X.  13, 14);  but  it  has  by  some  Jew- 
ish   authorities   been    taken    as   a 
disease  of  the  eyes  (Jon.  y^V  '^ttt^  ; 
Ebn  Ezra  compares  it  with  "rTS  VVsn 
XXL  20,  and  adds  that   we  must 
here  apply  the  rule,  "We  rely  on 
tradition,  and  do  not  trust  to  our 
own  imperfect  knowledge**.  —  On  a^| 
and  r|T^  scurvg  and  scabbed,  and 
on  zrr^  having  anything  superfluous 
seeonXXI.  16—24,  pp.468,470.— c^V^ 
(from  1:^7  to  contract)  is  stunted,  dwarf- 
ish (comp.  Arab.  tJ^  a  dwarf;  see 
Bochart  I.  c  p.  523);  it  is,  therefore, 
the  opposite  of  the  preceding  word 
r*  V  (Ebn  Ezra),  and  like  it,  must  be 
taken   in  a  general  sense,  whetlier 
referring  to  the  size  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal or  of  some  particular  limb;  so 
Onkel.  simply  — itj,  Or.Yen.^tPpa/u- 
(jiivov,  Ar.  Erp.  jaJU    diminutive, 
Be  Wette  zwerghaft,   Engl.  Yers. 
that  has  anything  lacking   in   its 
parts,  Bosenm.  cum  una  pars  justo 
brevior  est;  but  others  define  the  de- 
ficiency, as  Sept.  xoXo^6xepxov  stump- 
tailed,  and  so  Yulg.  cauda  amputata, 
Syr.,  Arab.,  Ewald,  a.  o.;  or  Talm, 
Bechor.    7*,    40*,    Siphra    in    loc^ 
n::*5p  rr^-x  its  hoofs  are  contracted, 
that  is,  not  divided,  or  resembling 
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for  acceptance;  there  shall  be  no  blemish  therein. 
22.  An  animal  that  is  blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or 
ulcerous,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  you  shall  not  oflFer  these 
to  the  Lord,  nor  make  an  offering  by  fire  of  them  upon 
the  altar  to  the  Lord.  23.  Either  a  bullock  or  a  beast 
of  the  flock  that  has  anything  superfluous  or  lacking  in 
its  parts,  that  may  est  thou  offer  for  a  freewill  offering; 
but  for  a  vow  it  shall  not  be  accepted.  24.  You  shidl 
not  offer  to  the  Lord  any  animal  whose  stones  are  bruised, 


those  of  the  hone  or  the  ass ;  or  ^rtirr. 
irVd  one  that  has  one  testicle  too 
little.  —  With  respect  to  the  four 

last  epithets  m^j  V^Xi  '^^^i  fT^"* 
Jewish  tradition  supposes  that  they 
are  connected  with  the  generative 
organ  {Siphra  in  loc,  and  Talm.  Be- 
chor.  39**),  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doabt  the  correctness  of  this  view; 
nor  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  ob- 
scare ;  they  all  involve  the  notion  of 
crushing  or  destroying,  and  refer  to 
deliberate  or  accidental  castration. 
Thus  Onkelos  renders  them  D^'iv*:t 
crushed  (comp.  yirx  c-wa  in  XXL  20 
iovrGytrTrffiSxrzrrr.  smashed.et-W-rone 
with  the  testicles  (or  the  member) 
torn  from  their  place,  and  *^t^^  cut 
off:  'Jonathan  -rrnj  rrrcrj  tpywr? 
one  whose  testicles  are  bruised  or 
crushed ,  and  ^^j  ci'S*»J7^  rT^'y.  one 
whose  member  is  mutilated  or  bro- 
ken; similarly  Sept.  0Xa5(av  crushed, 
lxTedXi|ipL^vov  squeezed  out,  ixTOfuCav 
cutout,  and  di:eorao|i^vov  torn  away; 
and  these  terms  express  indeed  the 
four  modes  of  castration  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  fully  described  by 
several  writers  (comp.  ArisioL  Anim. 
Hist.  IX.  37 ;  Coiumciia,  De  Be  Bust. 
VI.  26 ;  YD.  1 1 ;  Paiiad.  De  Be  Bust. 
VI.  7);  and  more  distinctly  Yulg.  te- 
sticulis  oontritis,  tusis,  sectis,  and 
ablatis ;  Dathe,  cui  testiculi  aut  com- 
pressi ,  aut  contusi,  aut  abrupti,  aut 
excisi  sunt;  and,  analogously  nearly 
all  the  ancient  and  modem  transla- 


tors, though  many  of  them  do  not 
clearly  express  in  what  respect  or 
in  which  part  the  animals  are  bruised 
or  injured.  There  is  a  certain  grada- 
tion in  the  four  terms ;  for  ?pyo  is 
merely  pressed,  while  rv^  is  crushed 
(Bashi,  "prrsq  •vrt'*  rins),  p^n:  is  (am 
auij  and  rr^^  cut  out  (the  Babbins  ex- 
plain pvi|  thus  —  "ra  D-r»an  y^v^hr 
•psm  •!pot:«  ry^  and  r'j-o  —  -Vsa  tn^ro 
troz  y^'n;  Siphra  inloCf  TVi/m.Bechor. 
39*).  —  We  may  infer  from  our 
passage  that  the  Hebrews  kept  cas- 
trated and  uncastrated  beasts,  like 
the  eastern  nations  at  the  present 
day.  **  In  Abynsinia  the  he-goats 
are  castrated,  inHauran  the  stallions, 
bulls,  and  rams,  and  in  Arabia  it  is 
customary  to  tie  up  the  scrotum  of 
sheep  and  goats;  but  as  a  general 
rule  bulls  are  not  emasculated  in 
the  East,  and  there  are  no  geldings 
in  Arabia'*  (/Tiio^.  Lev.  p.  256).  —  n^ 
inthesenseofiacrf^cm^  (vers.  23,  24) 
is  not  unusual  (comp.  XYI.  9 ;  XYII. 
9;XXIU.  12,  19;  Exod.  XXIX.  38; 
etc),  and  the  words  *97r>  k^  omca'r 
mean ''and  in  your  land,  which  ought 
to  be  hallowed  by  a  perfect  worship, 
you  shall  not  sacrifice  such  mutila- 
ted animals**  (so  83'riac,  Saadiah, 
Engl.  Vers.,  Knob.,  a.  o.).  However, 
many  interpreters,  both  Jewish  and 
Christian,  suppose, against  the  plain 
context  and  against  history,  that 
these  words  prohibit  castration  — 
''and  in  your  land  3*ou  shall  not  do 
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or  crushed,  or  torn  out,  or  cut  out,  and  you  shall  not 
make  any  offering  thereof  in  your  land.  25.  Nor  from 
a  stranger's  hand  shall  you  ofifer  the  bread  of  your  God 
of  any  of  these;  because  their  corruption  is  in  them,  a 
blemish  is  in  them:  they  shall  not  be  for  your  ac- 
ceptance. 

26.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  27.  When 
a  bullock,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  is  brought  forth,  then 
it  shall  be  seven  days  under  the  dam;  and  from  the 


ao";  thus  Josephns  (Ant.  IV.  viiL 
40,  i&Vj  i^eivai  \i  iioiciv  ixTO(iL(ac, 
|iiliTt  dv0p((>irouc  ^"^"^t,  xdiv  dXXoiv 
C^bow);  and  so  theBabbin8,wbo  teach, 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  the  Jews, 
wherever  they  may  live,  either  to 
castrate  themselves  or  any  animal, 
whether  dean  or  unclean;  whether 
they  perform  the  operation  them- 
selves or  have  it  performed  by  non- 
Jews  (comp.  Talm,  Shabb.  Ill*; 
Chagig.  U^;  Bab.Mets.90^;  Maimon. 
Itsure  Biah  c.  16;  Even  Uaezer  §.  5; 
aee  also  Michael.  Mos.  Becht,  in.  § 
168;  Geiger,  Zeitschr.  Y.  118—120; 
YL  37 — 40).  In  the  time  of  and  after 
Josephus,  the  Jews  may  have  con- 
sidered the  gelding  of  beasts  ob- 
jectionable, and  then  supported 
their  aversion  by  interpreting  our 
passage  in  that  sense;  but  an  agri- 
cultural people  could  not  afford  to 
lose  the  services  of  horses  and  oxen 
as  beasts  of  draft  and  of  burden,- 
and  they  would  to  a  great  extent 
have  lost  them  without  castration. 
The  law  of  our  text  was  not  prompt- 
ed by  **  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  mo- 
rality", but  mainly  by  the  principle 
that  the  offerings  presented  to  God 
should  be  perfect*  Its  object  is  not 
to  ensure  "the  propagation  of  ani- 
mals eaUed  into  existence  by  God**, 
nor  to  shield  them  from  the  in- 
fliction of  pain ;  since  the  Pentateuch 
freely  permits  the  slaughtering  of 
beasts.   Castration  may  indeed   be 


comprised  under  the  prohibition 
of  ''a  limb  cut  oul  of  a  Uving  ani- 
maT  (*nn  p  *ok),  which  is  one  ot* 
''the  seven  laws  of  the  children  of 
Noah**;  but  these  laws  were  only 
grouped  together  in  post -Biblical 
times  (see  supra  pp.  9,  10).  A  com- 
mand so  important  for  the  material 
interests  of  the  nation  would  cer- 
tainl3'  not  have  been  enjoined  in  a 
few  ambiguous  words,  and  in  the 
midst  of  sacrificial  precepts. 

SG,  Z7.  The  reason  why  no 
victim  should  be  presented  that  wa.s 
not  at  least  seven  days  old,  has  no 
doubt  been  correctly  stated  by  Mai- 
monides  who  observes,  that  ''every 
animal,  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  i> 
very  weak  and  extremely  delicate, 
just  as  if  it  were  still  in  the  mother's 
womb;  and  it  is  only  after  seven 
days  that  it  is  counted  among  tli<* 
creatures  which  come  into  contact 
with  the  air:  before  that  time  it  is 
almost  considered  as  an  abortion; 
and  hence  children  also  must  not  be 
circumcised  before  the  eighth  day 
from  their  birth**  (Mor.  Nev.  III. 
49;  comp.  Exod.  XXIL  29).  It  is 
unnecessary  to  search  for  any  other 
reason :  that  which  is  offered  to  the 
Deity  ought  to  have  a  well-secured 
existence  and  have  overcome  the 
first  stages  of  debility  and  helpless- 
ness. Jewish  teachers  looked  upon 
new-bom  animals  as  if  affected  with 
a  blemish  (cr:  -^bs:;    comp.  Talm, 
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eighth  day  and  thenceforth  it  shall  be  accepted  for  an 
offering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord.  28.  And  a  cow  or 
female  of  the  flock,  you  shall  not  kill  her  and  her  young 
both  in  one  day. 

29.  And  when  you  will   offer  a  praise-offering  to 


Zeya«h.  112^;  OhoU.  81*;  Mainum, 
Issore  Mizb.  o.  3).  In  the  advanced 
time  when  these  ordinances  were 
compiled,  we  can  not  surely  suppose 
the  mde  and  primitive  view  that 
animals  should  not  be  sacrificed 
within  their  first  seven  days,  because 
within  that  period  ''they  cannot  be 
eaten"  (Bosenm.).  The  age  at  which 
the  victims  were  to  be  presented  for 
the  different  classes  of  sacrifice,  was 
regulated  by  the  Law  or  by  custom, 
both  among  the  Hebrews  and  among 
heathen  nations.  These  and  other 
incidental  points  have  been  dwelt 
upon  before  (see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L 
pp.  98  —  100).  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrasts  (Targ.  Jonath.  and  Jerus.) 
insist  here  with  some  explicitness, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  when  atonement  can  no 
longer  be  wrought  by  the  altar,  it 
iK  secured  by  the  merit  of  "that  aged 
sire",  who  came  from  the  east,  and 
who  was  ready  to  offer  up  to  Qod 
his  beloved  son. 

Philological  Bemabks.  —  The 
Yulg.  plainly  renders  the  words  nnn 
*r!:K  sub  ubere  matris  suae,  Sept. 
literaUy  Oico  ti^|V  {iT^x^pa  aOxoG, 
Luth.  bei  seiner  Mutter,  Engl.  Yers. 
under  the  dam.  In  Ezod.  XXn.  29 
we  find  rstn  isr  instead  of  *%«  nnr: 
the  more  uncalled  for  were  the  dis- 
cussions which,  in  later  Jewish 
schools,  were  carried  on  with  re- 
gard to  so-called  "orphan  animals^ 
(c^r*),  that  is,  such  as  are  "not  under 
the  dam**,  but  are  found  in  the 
dam's  womb,  whether  she  has  died 
or  has  been  slaughtered.  Not  only 
the  Samaritans,  the  Sadducees,  and 


Karaites,  but  also  the  earlier  Pha- 
risees declared  such  animals  unfit 
for  sacrifice,  and  decided,  moreover, 
that,  to  be  lawful  for  food,  they  must 
be  killed  with  the  usual  rituals; 
while  the  more  consistent  later  Pha- 
risees were  of  opinion  that  those  ani- 
mals might,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, yet  be  used  as  victims,  and 
that  they  required  no  slaughtering, 
since  they  are  merely  parts  or  *^imbs" 
of  their  dams  (see  Siphra  in  loc.j 
Mitkn.  Bechor.  TL,  4 ;  Talm,  Bechor. 
57*;  comp.  Zeitschr.  der  Deutsch- 
Morgenl.  Gesellsch.  XXL  281). 

S8«  The  motive  of  the  law,  which 
forbids  the  slaughtering  of  an  ani- 
mal and  its  mother  on  the  same  day, 
cannot  be  doubtful.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  prohibition  was 
prompted  by  considerations  of  hu- 
manity, and  is  therefore  by  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  introduced  with 
these  words :  "My  people  of  Israel, 
as  our  Father  is  merciful  in  heaven, 
so  you  shall  be  merciful  on  earth** 
(comp.  also /V/f7o,  Be  Humanit.  c  18). 
But  how  can  killing  the  dam  and 
her  young  "on  the  same  day** — not  in 
sight  of  each  other  —  be  deemed 
unfeeling  or  barbarous?  Very  dif- 
ferent is  the  command  "not  to  see 
the  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  mother^; 
for  it  seems  like  cruel  mockery  to 
prepare  a  young  animal  for  food 
with  that  milk  which  nature  has 
destined  for  its  pwn  sustenance. 
Our  law  seems  rather  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  cosmic  reason  that 
it  would  almost  appear  like  the 
wanton  extirpation  of  a  race  or  group 
of  animals;  and   "smiting   the  mo- 
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the  Lord,  offer  ii  for  yonr  acceptance.  30.  On  the  same 
day  it  shall  be  eaten;  you  shall  leave  none  of  it  until 
the  morrow:  I  am  the  Lord. 

31.  And  you  shall  keep  My  commandments,  and  do 
them:  I  am  the  Lord.  32.  And  you  shall  not  profane 
My  holy  name ;  but  I  will  be  hallowed  among  the  children 


ther  with  the  children"  wms  a  meta- 
phor expressive  ot  utter  destmction, 
Sttch  MM  manooght  not  to  inflict  upon 
any  of  Ood's  creatures  (eomp.  Gen. 
JUL2L11.  12;  HOS.X.  U).  Foran  ana- 
logous reason,  the  Law  forbade  any 
one  finding  a  bird's  nest  to  "take  the 
dam  with  the  yonng"  (ar;^-^  s*v); 
the  latter  only  may  be  taken,  while 
the  former  most  be  left  free  (Dent. 
Xlil   6,  7). 

Pklolooical  "BinfABgi.  —  The 
Babbinical  explanations  and  expan- 
sions of  this  ordinance  may  be  seen 
in  Taim.  ChnlL  85^;  Maiwi.  Hilch. 
Shechit.  c.  12;  Tor.  Deak  §  16.  — 
The  noon  -rr  is  a  masculine  epicene, 
while  r:^  is  of  coomion  gender 
{Gram.  §  22.  s);  hence  the  masco- 
liae  suffixes  in  rrii  and  hz  are  to  be 
accounted  for,  since,  of  oourM,  the 
4mm  and  her  young  are  meant  in 
this  law:  ''bruta  enim  nullum  patrem 
agnoscunt"  (comp.  Sipkroi  and  Tmimu 
ChttlL  78^  "the  command  applies 
to  the  female,  which  should  not  be 
slaughtered  on  the  same  day  with  her 
male  or  female  young").  —  ^v^>  s? 
signifies  here  *you  shatt  not  Mrrt- 
fie^t  not  only  because  this  entire 
passage  treats  of  oflMngs,  but  be- 
cause, according  to  the  rigorous  law 
of  our  Book,  aU  the  anfmsls,  oren 
those  intended  for  eousumption  by 
the  proprietors,  were  to  be  killed  as 
suciificet  at  the  national  altar  (XTIL 
The  Yulg.  lenden  plainly 
immolabuBtur;  while  Jewish 
toacbers  expressly  applied  the  pro- 
hibitlon  to  slaughtering  In  gcaeiml 
iTmbm.  CbulL  78^ 


%m.  The  last  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous laws  of  sacrifice  with 
which  this  chapter  concludes,  re- 
lates to  the  "praise-ofl^erings"  (r;;t 
rrrs;),  a  later  and  more  sidemn  kind 
of  the  Voy-oflering"  (ire^;  it  is 
here  introduced  as  abruptly  as  the 
law  regarding  the  'Hhank-offering" 
is  found  inserted  in  the  midst  of 
precepts  of  morali^  and  charity 
(XDL  ^— 8X  whereas  another  sacri- 
ficial code  treats  of  both  classes  in 
connection  and  with  completeness 
(Vn.  11—18;  see  Oomm.  on  Lev.  L 
pp.  M7~M9>. 

SI — %%.  A  series  of  ordinances 
on  priesthood  and  sacrifices  is  fitly 
wound  up  with  an  exhortation  en- 
joining upon  the  people  ever  to 
'sanctiff  God's  holy  name"  by  a 
foithf nl  obsenranee  of  His  commands, 
and  to  remember  that  He  has  re- 
leased them  from  Egypt,  the  land  of 
gross  idolatiy,  with  thespecial  object 
of  making  them  His  own  people  —  a 
nation  that  should  strive  after  holi- 
ncssof  life  manifested  through  purity 
of  wor»hip(comp.XL44,45;  XIX.38, 
37 ;  XX Y.38;  Kum.  XY.  40, 41).— The 
Babbins  accuratelT  defined  the  no- 
tioBs  of  "ptofiinatios^'and  of  "saacti- 
ficatios  of  the  Dirine  name^  (r^rr. 
89?;  and  cxr^  rr-^),  and  they  declared 
that  an  Israelite  who^  to  escape 
death,  committed  one  of  the  three 
chief  crimes. —  ididatiy,  incest,  ami 
murder  —  profiuwd  God's 
while  he  wlio^  when  in  peril  of 
Ufo  for  the  sake  of  his  rellgioil, 
tated  the   fortitude  of 
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of  Israel:  I  am  the  Lord  who  hallow  you,  33.  Who 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God: 
I  am  the  Lord. 


Apostasy  or  even  TaeiUation  under 
such  oiroomstances  can  neither  be 
expiated  by  repentance  nor  by  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  but  only  by*  death 


(comp.  Talm,  Pesach.  25*;  Torn.  86; 
Sanhedrin  74*;  Avodah  Zarah  27^; 
Matmonid,  Yesod.  Tor.  o.  5;  Tor, 
Dtah  §  157). 


VI. 


THE  SABBATH  AND  THE  FESTIVALS. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 


SuMifABT.  —  God  communicates  to  Moses  ordinances  with  respect  to  the 
Sabbath  (vers.  1  —  3)  and  the  five  great  annual  festivals  (vers.  4 — 43), 
viz.  (1.)  Passover  (vers.  4 — 14)  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  Pesach  (ver.  5), 
the  Feast  of  unleavened  Bread  (vers.  6 — 8),  and  the  firstfhiit  Bheaf  (vers. 
9—14) ;  (2.)  The  Feast  of  Weeks  (vers.  15—21),  followed  by  an  injunction 
of  charity  in  relation  to  the  harvest  (ver.  22) ;  (3.)  The  Bay  of  the  Me- 
morial of  blowing  the  Trumpet  (vers.  23—25);  (4.)  The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (vers.  26 — 32);  and  (5.)  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (vers.  33 — 43).  — 
Moses  repeats  these  precepts  to  the  people  (ver.  44). 


1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  2.  Speak 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  to  them:   The  festi- 


I9  Z»  All  the  Hebrew  festivals  — 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  Day 
of  Memorial— have  before  been  treat- 
ed of,  and  some  of  them  repeatedly; 
yet  the  compiler  of  our  Book  not 
unjustly  deemed  it  expedient  to  re- 
view, in  one  comprehensive  and  con- 
nected sketch,  the  entire  religious 
year,  not  only  because,  in  his  time, 
the  number  of  sacred  days  had  been 
completed  and  ftnaUy  fixed ,  but  be- 
cause, in  his  age,  those  days  were 
regarded  in  a  new  light  and  invested 
with  a  more  profound  meaning.  An 
advance  had  been  made  Arom  the 
cosmic  and  historical  to  the  ethical 
sphere:  the  festivals  were  no  longer 
understood  merely  as  days  of  thanks- 


giving for  the  bounty  of  nature^  nor 
as  occasions  for  tracing,  witli  awe 
and  reverence,  in  past  and  present 
events,  the  rule  of  a  Divine  Pravi^ 
dence,  but  as  seasons  for  self-exami- 
nation and  contrition,  for  the  im- 
provement and  purification  of  the  soul 
and  the  Aear/.  The  three  older  agricul- 
tural feasts  had  first  been  expanded, 
and  they  were  then  increased  by 
other  solemn  celebrations,  till  at  last 
the  system  of  festivals  was,  in  various 
ways,  associated  with  the  sacred 
number  seven :  there  were  seven  great 
days  of  "holy  oonvocation",  when  the 
whole  community  was  to  assemble, 
or  at  least  to  be  represented,  at  the 
national  Sanctuary;    and   the  five 
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vals  of  the  Lord,  which  you  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy 
convocations  —  even  these,  are  My  festivals. 


^ 

1 


r 

r 


prinoipal  festivals  were  understood 
as  ieven ,  by  subdividing  the  first  of 
them,  the  Palsover,  into  three  —  viz. 
the  Pesach  (n;^,  the  Bay  of  the  first 
8heaf  (-iq'9)  ,  and  the  Feast  of  un- 
leavened Bread  (rrxsvn  yn).  The  the- 
oiy  is  perfect ;  but  its  very  complete- 
ness and  thoughtfalness  betray  its 
age  and  origin. 

On  all  these  points,  and  on  several 
other  subjects  touched  upon  in  this 
chapter,  we  shaU  be  able  to  be  brief, 
as  the  festivals,  in  their  development 
and  organic  connection,  have  been 
discussed  in  a  previous  treatise  (see 
tupra  pp.  266—282);  while  many  of 
the  details  have  been  explained  in  a 
former  volume  (Conmi.  on  Exod.  pp. 
855—353,  453—459). 

Philolooxcal  Bxmabks.  —  No  im- 
portant objection  can  be  raised  to 
the  place  which  this  chapter  uccupieK 
in  the  Book  of  Leviticus :  the  laws 
of  sacrifice  and  priesthood,  of  purity 
and  morality,  or  of  ever^'thing  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  holiness  of 
the  Sanctuary*,  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  land,  ha\ing  been  treated 
of,  a  survey  of  the  theoonitic  year 
in  its  totality  seems  appropriate, 
though  it  is  surprising  that  the  laws 
of  the  Sabbatical  yearandof  the  Year 
of  jubilee ,  which  embody  some  of 
the  chief  ideas  of  the  festivals,  and 
are  in  some  respects  their  natural 
extension,  do  not  follow  immediately 
afterwards,  but  are  separated  fn)m 
our  laws  by  heterogeneous  ordinances 
(ch.  XXIV,  XXV.).  Our  chapter  it- 
self, though  at  first  glance  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  remarkable 
unity,  is  not  without  irregalarities 
which  throw  a  clear  light  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  final  revixer  of 
our  Book  accomplished  his  task.  We 


shall  at  once  state  the  result  of  a 
closer  examination.  The  ground- 
work of  the  composition  is  a  sketch 
of  the  proper  or  annual  festivals, 
which  commences  with  the  head- 
ing ,  ''These  are  the  festivals  of  the 
Lord,  holy  convocations,  that  you 
shall  proclaim  in  their  seasons'*  (ver. 
4);  and  which  concludes  with  the 
words,  "These  are  the  festivals  of  the 
Lord,  which  you  shall  proclaim  to  be 
holy  convocations,  . . .  besides  the 
Sabbaths  of  the  Lord,  and  besides 
all  3'our  gifu  . . .  which  you  give  to 
the  Lord"  (vers.  37,  38).  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  list  is  strictly  chrono- 
logical;  and  though  it  connects, 
therefore,  Passover  with  Pentecost, 
and  New-3-ear  with  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, the  former  two  agriculturally, 
the  latter  two  spiritually  allied  with 
each  other  — ;  it  severs  Tabernacles 
fmm  its  natural  complements,  sim- 
ply because  Tabernacles  concludes 
the  agricultural  year.  The  sketch  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  its  logical 
consistency  \%  only  marred  b3*  one 
verse  which  has  no  reference  to 
festivals  —  ''and  when  you  reap  the 
harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not 
wholly  cut  the  corners  of  thy  field 
when  thou  reapest,  nor  shalt  thou 
gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  har%-est; 
thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the 
stranger;  I  am  the  Lord  your  God*' 
(ver.  22) ;  which  words,  almost  liter- 
ally borrowed  from  another  compo- 
sition (XIX.  9),  were  evidently  added 
by  an  interpolator,  with  questionable 
judgment  (see  fit/ra  notes  on  ver.  22). 
But  our  compiler,  anxious  to  surround 
the  Sabbath,  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  indicate  below,  with  the  ut- 
most possible  sanctity,  included  it  in 
liis  code,  made  it  the  first,  because  it 
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18  the  most  ft«qaent«  of  holy  con- 
vocationsJ  and  introduced  it  with  a 
speciaLhm  so  comprehensive  a  head- 
ing that  the  original  one  (ver.  4) 
was  rendered  snperflooas,  and  now 
reads  like  a  tautology  —  '^  Speak  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  to 
them:  the  festivals  ofthe Lord  which 
you  shall  proclaim  to  he  holy  con- 
vocations, these  are  My  festivals*' 
(ver.  2).  Besides  this  addition  on  the 
Sahhath,  another  was  made,  whether 
hy  the  same  or  a  different  hand, 
with  regard  to  Tahernacles  (vers. 
39—43) ;  this  was  written  indepen- 
dently of  the  preceding  command 
(vers.  33 — 36),  ftrom  which  it  is  se- 
parated hy  a  general  conclusion 
(vers.  37,  38);  it  hegins  anew,  and  is 
not  merely  a  supplement  enjoining 
additional  ceremonials ,  hut  has  se- 
veral statements  in  conmioii  with 
the  first  law  (comp.  vers.  34  and  39, 
41).  —  A  few  words  expressing  that 
Hoses  conveyed  the  Bivinn  direc- 
tions to  the  people,  fitly  tenninate  the 
chapter  (ver.  44),  and  they  may 
possibly  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  outlines.  —  Thus  all  tliat 
was  essential  to  giiide  the  Israelites 
in  some  of  their  most  important  reli- 
gious duties,  w«s  incorporated  in 
the  composition  which,  gradually 
enlarged,  embodies  the  latest  laws 
and  theories  of  Hebrew  festivals. 
These  remarks  render  it  unnecessary 
to  advert  to  the  numerous  devices  of 
apologists ,  often  ingenious  but  uni- 
formly unsuccessful,  attempting  to 
prove  the  unity  and  continuity  of  our 
€hapter(seef.LAaiUrtf.Untersuch.  II. 
101—108;  BdPermck,  Einleit.  I.  2, 
p.  419 ;  /.  Bachmann^  Die  Festgesetze 
des  Pentateuohs,  pp.  102—138 ;  AVtV, 
Levit.  pp.  184, 135 ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Le  Wetie,  Beitrftge,  II.  293, 
294;  Einleit.  pp.  204,  205;  George^ 
Jad.  Feste,  pp.  120—144;  Stdheiin, 
Untersuohungen,  pp.  24, 25;  Lengcrke, 


Kenaan,  pp.  537 — 543;  ffupfeld,  De 
primitiva  et  vera  festorum  apud 
Hebraeos  ratione  etc  H.  1 — 18; 
Knob.  Levit.  p.  540 ;  Graf,  Qeschichtl. 
Biicher,  pp.  78,  79;  KUnen,  Hist.  Crit. 

1.  50).  -Vrhe  Newmoon,  though  in 
the  course  of  time  made  the  subject 
of  precise  laws,  an4  distinguished 
by  special  public  sacrifices  (Num. 
XXVIIL  11—15),  is  here  not  noticed, 
because  it  is  no  "holy  convocation" 
(the  arguments  of  Hengstenberg, 
Tag  des  Herrn,  p.  32,  —  who  tries  to 
prove  the  contrary,  are  not  conclu- 
sive ;  comp.*  also  Knob.  Levit.  p.  542 ; 
Keii,  ArchaeoL  L  §  78).  —  -trris,  from 
-t^  to  appoint  or  to  fix,  is  an  appointed 
season  of  regular  recurrence  (comp. 
Gen.  L  14;  XVIL  21;  XVni.  14; 
XXI.  2;  Num.  IX.  2,  3;  Jer.  YIH.  7; 
Ps.  CIV.  19;  etc);  but  as  -^  has 
also  the  meaning  of  meeting  or  as- 
sembling (whence  ryrrs  Vni<  Tent  of 
Meeting;  comp.  Gomm.  on  Ex.  p. 
493),  it  has  the  collateral  sense  of 
day  of  public  assembly,  and  is,  there- 
fore, analogous  to  ¥r^  convocation, 
by  which  it  is  almost  explained  ('rm 
^7  ic-p*s  sr*K  vifrpr  ^vh  nrrr,  vers. 

2,  4,  37).  K^'Sf  or  more  frequently 
r^  ar;^,  has  its  name  from  the  con- 
gregation being  "called  together** 
for  the  celebration  of  the  festivals 
by  means  of  two  silver  trumpets, 
which  were  blown  by  the  priests  while 
the  public  sacrifices  were  being  of- 
fered (comp.  Ps.XX  VII.  6,  ryrr  ttst), 
and  the  sound  of  which  served  as 
"a  memorial  before  Ood"  (see  infra 
on  vers.  23 — 32;  comp.  Num.X.  1 — 10; 
XXXL  6;  Isai.  L  13;  Joel  U.  15,  16; 
Ps.  LXXXL  4;  also  Exod.  XIL  16; 
Num.  XX Vm.  25,  26;  XXIX.  1,  7, 
12);  and  by  way  of  metonomy  k^ 
is  also  the  place  in  which  festive 
gatherings  are  held  (Isai.  IV.  5).  — 
In  the  phrase  'rm  on  n?K,the  personal 
pronoun  or  serves  as  copula;  comp. 
Qen.  XXV.  16;  etc. 
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3.    Six  days  shall  work  be  done;  but  on  the  se- 
venth day  is  the   Sabbath  of  rest,  a  holy  convocation; 


V 


S«  The  Sabbath,  essentially  pe- 
culiar to  the  Hebrews,  was  no  doubt 
introdaced  at  a  Teiy  early  time;  yet 
it  was  but  gradually  understood, 
and  most  reluctantly  accepted  by 
them,  as  a  day  of  perfect  rest.  The 
teachers  were  so  strongly  convinced 
of  its  supreme  importance  both  for 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  for  training 
them  to  humanity  towi^^/ toiling 

\  '  men  and  beasts,  that  they  avaUed 
themselves  of  every  possible  opportu- 
ni^  to  represent  it  as  a  Divine  insti- 
tution. With  this  object  in  view, 
they  framed  a  sublime  cosmogony 
culminating  in  the  rest  of  the  Grea- 
ter on  the  seventh  day;  they  in- 
cluded the  law  of  the  Sabbath  in  the 
sacred  and  fundamental  code  of  the 
Decalogue,  in  which  they  based  it 
either  likewise  on  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  or  on  the  Israelites'  redemp- 

^  tion  from  Egyptian  bondage  and 
djnidge:^7^®y  ei^'oined  it  again  and 
again  in  their  laws,  and  thej-  illus- 
trated it  by  various  historical  inci- 
dents; they  even  caUed  in  the  aid  of 
miracles  to  impress  its  paramount 
sanctity,  as  for  instance,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  manna  gatherers;  they 
described  it  as  an  eternal  ''sign'* 
(tt.k)  of  the  covenant  between  Qod 
and  Israel,  and  insisted  that  its  de- 
secration should  unsparingly  be  pun- 
ished with  death  (comp.  Gen.  IL 
2,  3 ;  Exod.  XVL  22—30 ;  XX.  8—1 1 ; 
XXni.  12;  XXXL  13—17;  XXXIV. 
21 ;  XXXV.  2,  3;  Num.  XV.  82—36; 
Deut.  V.  12—15;  Ezek.  XX.  12,  20; 
XLIV.  24;  XLVL  3;  etc.  see  Comm. 
on  Ezod.  pp.  855  —  363).  But  their 
efforts  were  for  a  long  time  all 
but  fruitless.  In  some  manner  the 
day  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
kept  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 


and  of  Israel  (comp.  IsaL  1. 13 ;  Hos. 
n,  13;  Am.  Vm.  5;  2  Ki.  IV.  23). 
But  prophets  and  historians  writing 
during  and  after  the  Babylonian 
exile  prove  by  their  exhortations 
and  their  narratives,  how  little  the 
people  understood  the  spirit  of  the 
Sabbath.  Jeremiah,  in  a  most  solemn 
speech  addressed  to  the  assembled 
multitude,  implores  them,  "Do  not 
carry  forth  a  burden  out  of  your 
houses  on  the  Sabbath  day,  nor  do 
any  work,  but  hallow  the  Sabbath 
day" ;  yet  ''they  obeyed  not,  and  in- 
clined not  their  ear,  but  were  stiff- 
necked";  then  he  promised  them 
blessings  and  wealth  and  power  if 
they  kept  the  Sabbath  in  the  manner 
ordained,  and  concluded,  "If  you. 
will  not  hearken  to  He  to  hallow 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  not  to  bear 
burdens,  entering  in  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  then 
will  I  kindle  a  fire  in  the  gates  there- 
of, and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces 
of  Jerusalem,  and  it  shall  not  be 
quenched"  (Jer.  XVIL 19—27).  Such 
severe  menaces  were  needed  even  more 
than  nine  centuries  Uf  ter  Moses.  Jere- 
miah's younger  contemporaries  £ze- 
kiel  and  the  second  Isaiah,  dweU  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  Mune  strains. 
The  former,  fbU  of  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation, reproaches  both  the  people 
and  the  priests  that  "they  have  pro- 
faned the  Sabbath  veiy  much"  since 
the  time  of  the  wanderings  in  the  de- 
sert down  to  his  own  days,  so  that  they 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  Ood's 
anger,  had  not  His  mer^  and  long- 
suffering  spared  them  (Ezek.  XX.  18, 
16,  24;  XXII.  8,  26;  XXlll.  88).  And 
the  later  Isaiah,  in  promising  his 
fellow  exiles  deliverance  from  their 
troubles,  almost  renders  it  dependent 
on  their  fsithfiil  observance  of  the 
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you  shall  do  no  work  therein^  it  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  in  all  your  dwellings. 


Sabbath  which  they  had  so  constantly 
and  so  flagrantly  neglected :  ^'blessed 
is  the  man",  he  exclaims,  *'who  does 
this,  • . .  who  keeps  the  Sabbath  from 
polluting  it,  and  keeps  his  hand  from 
doing  any  eTil**;  and  to  the  foreigner 
and  the  forlorn  he  announces  that 
^'God  will  give  them  in  His  Temple 
and  within  His  walls,  a  place  and  a 
name  better  than  of  sons  and 
daughters",  and  will  fmake  them 
joyful  in  His  House  of  prayer,  ac- 
cepting their  burnt  offerings  and 
their  sacrifices  upon  His  altar'*,  if 
they  will  but  refrain  from  desecra- 
ting the  holy  Sabbath  (Isai.  LYL 
2—7;  LVm.  13).  Yet  even  a  century 
later,  Nehemiah,  when  enforcing  the 
old  religious  commands,  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  most  rigorous  mea- 
sures to  ensure  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  He  caused  the  princi- 
pal settlers  to  agree  to  a  covenant 
by  which  they  pledged  themselves, 
among  other  duties,  that  ''if  the 
people  of  the  land  would  bring 
any  wares  or  victuals  on  the  Sabbath 
day  to  sell,  they  would  not  bay  of 
them  on  that  holy  day".  However, 
the  bulk  of  the  colonists  persevered 
in  their  old  practices,  and  llehemiah 
relates:  "In  those  days  I  saw  in  Ju- 
dah  some  treading  wine  presses  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  bringing  sheaves, 
and  lading  asses ;  as  also  wi  ne,  grapes, 
and  figs,  and  all  manner  of  bur- 
dens which  Uiey  brought  into  Jeru- 
salem on  the  Sabbath  day  •  •  •  There 
dwelt  men  of  Tyre  also  therein, 
who  brought  fish  and  all  manner  of 
ware,  and  sold  on  the  Sabbath  to  the 
children  of  Judah,  and  in  Jerusalem". 
Then  he  argued  with  them  severely, 
exclaiming,  "Bid  not  your  fathers 
do  thus,  and  did  not  our  Ood  bring 
aU  this  evil  upon  us,  and  upon  this 


city  9  yet  you  bring  more  -^^Tath  upon 
Israel  by  profaning  the  Sabbath"; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  unlawful 
traffic,  he  ordered  that  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  kept  closed, 
and  be  watched  by  Levites  and 
others,  from  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath 
till  after  its  conclusion ;  nevertheless 
"merchants  and  sellers  of  all  kind  of 
ware"  arrived  and  remained  with 
their  goods  during  the  day  without 
the  gates;  and  the  people  yielded 
only  to  long  continued  vigilance  and 
rigorous  compulsion  (comp.  Nehem. 
Xm.  15— 21;  see  also  IX.  14;X..31). 
We  can ,  therefore,  well  understand 
that  the  levitical  authors  deemed  it 
necessary  to  surround  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath  with  new  safeguards ; 
the  compiler  of  our  code  for  the 
first  time  included  it  formaUy 
among  the  days  of  "holy  convoca- 
tion", though  an  earlier  writer, 
describing  "the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth",,  had  ideally  and 
prophetically  raised  it  to  the  same 
distinction:  "It  shaU  come  to  pass 
that  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another, 
shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  be- 
fore Me,  says  the  Lord"  (Isai.  LXYL 
23).  For  the  Sabbath,  from  early 
times  chosen  for  consulting  or  listen- 
ing to  "men  of  Ood"  (2  Ki.  lY.  23), 
had  after  the  exile,  when  learned 
scribes  taught  and  exhorted  in  nume- ' 
rous  Synagogues  scattered  through- 
out the  land,  become  one  of  the  moet  ^ 
powerftil  means  of  diffusing  and  en-  ^ 
forcing  religious  lessons;  it  proved,  \ 
moreover,  a  valuable  agency  for  ce- 
menting the  unity  of  congregations 
and  for  organizing  local  centres 
which,  in  a  different  though  hardly 
less  efficient  manner  than  the  pilgri- 
mages made  to  the  common  Sanctuary, 
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4.  These  are   the  festivals  of  the  Lord,  holy  con- 
Yocations,  which  you  shall  proclaim  in  their  seasons. 

5.  In  the  first  month,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 


fitrenghtened  the  feelings  of  national- 
ity and  increased  the  people's  at- 
tachment to  their  purified  faith. 
Therefore  the  injunctions  with  re- 
spect to  the  rest  of  the  Sabhath  be- 
came more  and  more  rigorous;  in  an- 
other portion  of  the  middle  Books  of 
the  Pentateuch  it  Is  related,  as  a  ter- 
ri  ble  warning,  how  a  man  who  had  ga- 
thered sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  was  by 
God's  special  directions  stoned  to 
death  by  the  whole  community  (Num. 
Xy.32— 36;  comp.  Bxod.  XXXY.  3); 
in  subsequent  centuries  precepts 
were  added  to  precepts;  the  spirit 
of  the  institution  was  burdened 
by  minute  observances;  the  day 
of  libert3*  was  made  a  day  of  oppres- 
sive restraint,  until  it  became  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  Pharisees  that 
''the  Sabbath  was  ftiade  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath"  (Mark 
II.  27,  28 ;  comp.  1  >Cacc.  II.  34—38 ; 
2  Mace.  YI.  11;  Matth.  VIL  8;  Luke 
VI.  5;  John  Y.  10,  16;  etc.;  comp. 
Mithn,  and  Talm,  Tract.  Shabb.; 
Orach  Chay.  §§.  242—395;  etc.). 

Philolooical  Bemarks.  —  The 
wording  of  our  law  of  the  Sabbath 
approaches,  among  the  numerous 
commands  on  the  same  subject, 
nearest  to  that  of  Exod.  XXXI.  15 
and  XXXY.  2 ;  except  that  here  the 
punishment  of  profsnation  is  omit- 
ted, and  the  Sabbath  is  for  the 
first  time  designated  as  tr^  *7??*  — 
The  Sept.,  reading  rsicVs  r.;^r, 
renders  roii^oeic  (comp.  Exod.  XX« 
9  r-rr»).  —  The  phrase  v'rs^  ps^, 
which  in  earlier  Books  is  also  used 
with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  and 
is  in  Leviticus  applied,  besides,  to 
the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  Sab- 
batical year  (see  supra  p.  281  note  10), 


means  the  most  perfect  or  absolute 
rest,  the  syllable  y^  being  an  old 
termination  for  the  superlative  (as 
in  T^vK^  and  ]Yiq^ ;  hence  even  f-n^o 
alone  involves  a  greater  intensity  of 
the  notion,  and  is  employed  with 
emphasis  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath, 
the  New- Year,  Tabernacles,  and  the 
Sabbatical  year  (see  L  c);  in  xr^vi  nsx? 
it  has  the  force  of  the  plural,  which 
more  usually  foUows  the  construct 
state  to  strengthen  the  idea;  yet  we 
find  also  05»^  r»?n  (Hos.  X.  15)  your 
fearful  wickedness :  na^  rz'q  (1  Chr. 
IX.  32)  is  "every  Sabbath",  like  rw 
fnsva  (Num.  XXYUL  10;  see  Gram. 
§.  75.  7.b,c).  The  Sept.  adds  a  syno- 
nym od^^aTa  dvdirauoic. 

4 — 14*  The  list  of  the  annual  festi- 
vals begins  with  that  which,  if  it  was 
not  the  oldest,  received  the  earliest 
and  fullest  development;  and  it  U 
treated  of  in  three  distinct  divisions, 
each  of  which  has  its  owp  history 
—  the  Feast  of  the  Pesaeh  (n^^.),  the 
Feast  of  unleavened  Bread  (r^r^n  yr), 
and  the  presentation  of  the  Sheaf 
("vi^'9).  AH  of  them  were,  in  their  first 
origin,  probably  pastoral  or  agricul- 
tural —  the  Pesaeh  being  the  sacrifice 
of  the  firstborn  animals,  the  Unlea- 
vened Bread  the  symbol  of  the  indu- 
stry and  "haste"  (-pT^f??)  of  the  busj' 
harvest  season,  and  the  Sheaf  the  of- 
fering of  the  firstfruit  corn.  In  the 
course  of  centuries,  the  first  two  lost 
their  natural,  and  were  in  vested  with 
an  historical  meaning, while  the  third 
became  more  independent  and  more 
solemn.  For  in  the  various  legisla- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch,  the  ordin- 
ances of  the  Pesaeh  and  of  the  first- 
bom  are  almost  invariably  coupled, 
and  are  thus  proved  to  possess  an  in* 
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month  towards  evening  is  the  Lord's  Passover.  6.  And 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  is  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread  to  the  Lord:  seven  days  you  must 


temal  affinity  (compare  Exod.  XTII. 
1—16;  XXXIV.  18—20;  Deut.  XV. 
19  —  XVI.  8 ;  see  also  ExocL 
XXni.  18,  19;  XXXIY.  25,  26);  but 
the  identity  of  both  is  effaced,  and 
the  Pesach,  almost  as  enigmatical  to 
OS  as  the  word  itself;  is  invariably 
associated  with  Egyptian  deliver- 
ance; the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  (n^T 
n^l)  may  still  be  recognised  in  the 
blood  of  expiation  that  was  to  be 
put  on  the  doorposts  and  lintels 
of  houses  which  represented  the  al- 
tar; but  it  is  obliterated  in  the  other 
rites  connected  with  the  Pesach  — 
viz.  that  it  was  to  be  roasted  in 
its  entirety,  without  a  bone  being 
broken,  and  completely  consumed  in 
the  homes  of  the  Israelites,  in  fami- 
ly or  social  groups,  together  with 
bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  cakes: 
these  features,  whether  partially  re- 
tained from  old  customs  or  newly 
introduced,  were  adapted  to  the  his- 
torical meaning  attributed  to  Pass- 
over, and  were  intended  to  symbo- 
lise, on  the  one  hand,  the  bondage 
and  the  release  of  the  Hebrews;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  their  transition 
into  a  united  and  well  -  organised 
commonwealth  cemented  by  common 
convictions,  laws,  and  interests. 
But  such  abstract  ideas,  embodied 
in  elaborate  emblems,  bespeak  a  veiy 
advanced  age,  and  they  gained  ground 
only  at  a  late  period  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory —  whether  before  or  after  the 
Captivity,  is  stiU  a  matter  of  critical 
discussion.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  laws 
of  the  Pesach  nnder^'ent  no  unim- 
portant dianges ;  thus  the  Deutero- 
nomist  ordains,  ^Thou  shalt  sacri- 
fice the  Pesach  to  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
of  the  fiock  and  the  herd"  {'^^^.  }va); 


whereas  the  command  iu  Exodus 
more  minute  and  precise,  and  re- 
flecting the  ceremonial  spirit  of  le- 
vitism,  prescribes  ^a  lamb,  without 
blemish,  a  male,  one  year  old,  fh>m 
the  sheep  or  from  the  goats"  (Deut* 
XVI.  2;  Ex.  Xn.  5).  Again,  accord- 
ing to  Deuteronomy,  the  Hebrew* 
must  sacrifice  the  Pesach  only  at  the 
common  Sanctuary,  whereas  the  law 
of  Exodus  permits  it  to  be  killed  at 
anyplace(Deut.XVI.5— 7;  Exod.XII. 
24 — 27);  the  former  mentions  as  the 
time  simply  ''the  evening"  (a^s)  when 
the  sun  goes  down,  the  latter  more  ac- 
curately "between  the  two  evenings**^ 
(o:i'T?n  ^a,  Deut.  XVL  4,  6;  Exod. 
xn.  6);  the  one  orders  that  the 
animal  shall  be  "sodden"  (nVqjs), 
the  other  that  it  shall  be  "roasted 
with  fire**  (rK  "^V^f)  ^^^  i^ot  "sodden 
with  water**  (a-rsi  H^l ,  Deut.  XVL 
7 ;  Exod,  XIT.  8,  9 ;  comp.  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  13,  rKs  Vrs-r);  and  lastly, 
the  one  restricts  the  participation 
of  it  to  native  Hebrews,  while  the 
other  extends  it  to  foreign  slaves  and 
to  other  circumcised  strangers ,  and 
this  equality  is  granted  to  domestics 
and  settlers  with  that  unreserved  li- 
beralitywhich  was  but  gradually  ac- 
corded to  tliem  (Ex.  XII.  42-49;  Num. 
IX.  14 ;  comp.  Lev.  XIX.  33,  34 ;  see 
supra,p.  435),  Some  of  the  statement» 
in  Exodus  involve  indeed  a  less  deve- 
loped phase,but  their  foundation  is  no 
doubt  older;  there  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency in  the  sacrificial  legislation 
to  concentrate  all  offerings  at  the 
common  Temple ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that,  after  the  Deuterono* 
mist  had  commanded  the  kiUing 
of  the  Pesach  in  Jerusalem,  a  later 
writer  should  have  allowed  it  to  take 
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eat  unleavened  bread.  7.  On  the  first  day  you  shall 
have  a  holy  convocation,  you  shall  do  no  servile  work 
therein.     8.  And  you  shall  oflFer  an  oflFering  made  by  fire 


\ 


place  in  aU  towns  alike :  this  would 
be  assuming  an  anachronism  at  va- 
riance with  the  whole  history  of 
hierarchical  institutions.  The  Pe- 
each  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  stricter 
sense,  and  though,  as  was  the  case 
with  aU  sacrifices,  any  Israelite  was 
allowed  to  slaughter  the  victim;  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood,  which  was 
the  essential  rite,  was  performed  by 
the  priests  exclusively  (comp.  2  Chr. 
XXX.  18—18;  XXXV.  11;  Ezra  VI. 
20;  Philo,  Yit.  Mos.  III.  29;  Decal. 
c.  SO;  De  Septen.  c.  18;  Joi.  Ant. 
XVn.  ix.  3;  Rathiin  loc.  "pr^  na^pn 
rtCE  *evi7;  see  Gomm.  on  Lev.  I.  184, 
185,  291—298).  It  was  gradually 
held  to  be  so  important  that  it  was 
to  be  killed  and  eaten,  with  all  at- 
tendant rites,  a  month  later,  by  those 
Hebrews  and  strangers  who  fiad  been 
prevented  from  offering  it  at  the  ap* 
pointed  time ;  while  those  who  failed 
topresent  it  in  the  first  mouth  without 
adequate  reason,  were  rejected  from 
the  Hebrew  community  and  menaced 
Mrith  excision  (Kum.  IX.  1 — 14).  When 
our  author  wrote,  he  must  have  sup- 
posed that  the  precepts  of  Exodus 
were  ikmiliar  to  all;  for  he  simply 
states,  "In  the  first  month,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  towards 
evening  is  the  Lord's  Passover^, 
without  adding  any  detail  or  expla- 
nation whatever.  Ezekiel,  living 
between  the  time  of  the  Deuterono- 
mist  and  the  compUerof  this  chapter, 
retained  for  his  new  commonwealth 
also  the  Pesach,  but  proposed  that 
on  the  same  day,  the  fourteenth  of 
the  first  month,  the  "prince**  or  chief 
(aHs:)  should  present  for  himself  and 
the  whole  people  a  bullock  as  a  sin- 
offering;  because  in  his  time  expia- 


tory sacrifices  had  commenced  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  complements 
of  the  older  holocausts. 
y/VTt  can  hardly  lay  much  stress  upon 
^the  fact  that  the  earlier  codes  quite 
generaUy  ordain  that  the  Pesach 
should  take  place  "in  the  month  of 
Abib",  while  the  later  laws  distinctly 
specify  the  fourteenth  day  of  that 
month  (comp.  on  the  one  hand, 
Exod.  Xin.  4;  XXHI.  15;  XXXIV. 
18;  Dent.  XYI.  1;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  ver.  5;  Exod.  XU.  6,  17;  Num. 
IX.  3,  5;  XXym.  16);  since  the  ear- 
lier legislators  also  institute  a  festival 
of  seven  days,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  had  in  mind  a  certain  day  for 
its  commencement.  But  it  cannot 
be  accidental  that  the  one  appoint 
only  the  seventh  day  as  a  festive  as- 
sembly of  the  congregation,  the 
others  both  the  first  and  the  seventh 
day  (comp.  vers.  7,  8 ;  Exod.  XII.  16 ; 
Num.  XXYIU.  18,  27;  and  Exod. 
XIII.  6  ;  Deut.  XYI.  8);  the  celebra- 
tion became  gradually  more  extended 
and  more  formal,  and  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  fix  sevm  such  solemn 
days  in  the  religious  year.  On  those 
two  chief  days  of  the  festival   no 

"servile  work"  (?t:-^  ^?^V?)  ^**  *^ 
be  done,  which  is  elsewhere  explained 
to  mean  no  work  whatever  except 
that  which  is  required  for  the  pre- 
paration of  food  (Exod.  XII.  16) : 
there  was  to  be  a  cessation  from  all 
business  and  all  the  labour  it  renders 
necessary';  yet  there  needed  to  be  no 
"perfect  Babbath**,  and  fire  might 
be  lighted  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
The  beginning  of  the  festival  and  its 
conclusion  were  in  two  ways  to  be 
marked  as  belonging  together  —  by 
special  sacrifices,  and  by  the  eating 
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to  the  Lord  seven  days.    In  the  seventh  day  is  a  holy 
convocation;  you  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein. 

9.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  10.  Speak 


of  unleavened  bread,  during  the 
whole  of  the  seven  da3'8.  Bat  in  the 
former  respect,  the  mode  of  the  ce- 
remonial, in  the  latter  its  meaning 
was  changed  in  the  course  of  time. 
Esekiel  ordains  that  daring  the 
seven  days  of  the  festival  the  chief 
of  the  people  shall  "present  a  burnt- 
offering  to  the  Lord,  seven  bulloclu 
and  seven  rams  without  blemish 
daily  the  seven  days,  and  a  kid  of 
the  goats  daily  for  a  sin-offering*' ; 
and,  besides,  a  bloodless  offering  of 
"an  ephah  for  each  bullock,  and  an 
ephah  for  each  ram,  and  a  hin  of  oil 
for  each  ephah**  (£zek.  XLY.  23,  24). 
Oar  text  contents  itself  with  briefly 
prescribing,  ^'And  you  shall  present 
an  offering  made  b3'  Are  to  the  Lord 
seven  days**  ( ver.  8).  Are  here  the  same 
sacrifices  meant  as  those  set  forth 
by  Esekiel Y  Probably  not;  for  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers  very  different 
bnmt-offerings  are  commanded,  vix. 
on  each  of  the  seven  days  two  young 
bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs 
of  the  first  3*ear ;  and  as  an  aocom- 
pan3'ing  bloodless  oblation  three 
tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  fiour 
mingled  with  oil  for  each  bullock,  two 
tenths  for  each  ram,  and  one  tenth 
for  each  lamb  (Num.  XXYIIL  IS- 
IS). This  was  probably  the  latest ' 
iignnction  on  the  subject,  for  no- 
where else  is  the  quantity  of  the 
fiour  for  the  minchah  so  nicely  gra- 
duated according  to  the  value  of  the 
animal  sacrifice  with  which  it  is 
.coupled  (see  Gomm.  on  Lev.  L  217). 

he  "unleavened  cakes'*  (n^r^), 
the  common  accompaniment  of  all 
sacrifices,  and  therefore  also  of  that 
of  the  firstborn  and  of  the  Pesach, 
formed  originally  a  feature  so  little 
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conspicnous  that  it  was  eclipsed  by 
the  public  sacrifices,  and  that  one 
of  the  earlier  authors  wrote:  ^Six 
days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened 
bread,  and  on  the  seventh  day  there 
shall  [moreover]  be  a  solemn  as- 
sembly to  the  Lord  thy  God**  (Beut. 
XYL  8).  But  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  were  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  exodus,  which  was  accom- 
plished ''in  haste**  (fT^n^),  and  did 
not  allow  of  the  baking  of  leavened 
bread  (Deut.  XYL  3;  Exod.  XII.  34, 
39;  comp.  ver.  11).  And  this  view 
was  soon  enlarged  by  explaining  the 
unleavened  cakes,  or  the  "poor  bread'* 
consisting  of  nothing  but  flour  and 
water,  as  "bread  of  misery**  (•»  orj^ ; 
and  then  they  were  raised  to  one  of 
the  distinctive  and  most  important 
characteristics  of  the  festival,  which 
was  cun*ently  called  "Feast  of  un- 
leavened Bread**;  like  the  bitter 
herbs,  they  were  to  remind  later  born 
Hebrews  of  the  providential  release 
of  their  forefathers  from  oppressive 
bondage,  and  thus  to  strengthen 
those  feelings  of  gratitude  and  of 
pious  submission  which  were  fostered 
by  so  many  doctrines  and  striking; 
symbols  as  one  of  the  great  ends  of 
a  religious  life.  Then  anyone  eating 
leavened  bread  with  the  flesh  of  the 
Pesach  or  during  the  whole  perio<l 
of  the  festival,  was  threatened  with 
the  dread  punishment  of  excision; 
leavened  food  of  any  kind  was  pro- 
scribed with  the  same  severity; 
the  stranger  was  included  in  the 
prohibition  like  the  Hebrew;  nay 
even  keeping  leaven  in  the  houses 
within  that  time  was  forbidden 
with  equal  rigour,  not  only  in 
order  to  remove  ever>'  occasion  and 
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to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  to  them.  When  you 
come  into  the  land  which  I  give  to  yon,  and  shall  reap 
its  harvest,  you  shall  hring  the  firstfmit  sheaf  of  your 


temptation    for    transgreMing    tlie 
command,  but  because  leaven,  re- 
sulting ftom  corruption,  was  then 
understood  as  an  emblem  of  sin  and 
degeneracy,  and  was,  therefore,  like 
honey,strictly  excluded  from  the  altar 
as  unfit  for ''a  sweet  odour''  (II.  11,12; 
Oomm.  on  Lev.  I.  133^135).    When 
this  idea  was  attached  to  leaven,  the 
Maxzoih  may  weU  have  been  under- 
stood as  the  ''pure  or  holy  bread", 
and  conceived  as  emblems  of  that 
purity  and  holiness  after  which  the 
Hebrews  were  to  strive  as  God's  re- 
deemed  and  chosen  people.     Thus 
the  old  forms  and  cuftoms  were  ren- 
dered more  and  more  fruitful  for  re- 
ligious .sentiment   and    contempla- 
tion, and  were  employed  to  enforce 
the  new  ideas  suggested  b}*  advanced 
experience  and  more  matured  thought 
(seeExod.  XII.  15,  18—20;  Xm.  6, 
7;  XXIIL   15,  18;  XXXIV.   18,  26; 
Num.  XXVin.  17;  Deut.  XVL  3,  4). 
Our  imperfect  sources  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  deteniiine  with  an^*  degree 
of  certainty    whether,    in    remote 
times ,  the  Passover  was  really  cele- 
brated as  the  corn  harvest ;  a  state- 
ment in  an  earl3*  composition  renders 
this  at  least  doubtful;  for  the  ''Book 
of  the  Covenant"  in  Exodus  (XXIII. 
16)  describes  Pentecost  quite  gener-  ^ 
all3'  as   "the  feast  of  hardest,    the 
firstfruits  of  th3*  labours  which  thou 
hast  sown  in  thy  fields" ;  as  if  mean- 
ing both  the  earlier  and  the  later 
grain,  both  barley  and  wheat.    In 
the  oldest  documents,  Passover  is  al- 
wa3's  described  either  as  the  Pesach 
or  as  the  Feast  of  unleavened  Cakes, 
and  is,  in  both  respects,  associated 
with  the  Egyptian  redemption ;  it  is 
only  in  this  code  of  Leviticus  distinct- 


ly represented  as  the  beginning  of 
the  com  harvest,  and  marked  as  such 
by  a  peculiar  rite  to  take  place  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
that  is,  on  the  day  following  the  first 
convocation  of  the  festival   (rhrnaa 
mm;  see  PhiL  Bem.).  Not  even  the 
Deuteronomist  makes  any  aUusion 
to  a  firstfmit  sheaf  (-i^'9)  to  be  present- 
ed with  a  prescribed  ceremonial  and 
sacrifice ;  he  indeed  also  caUs  Pente- 
cost the  "Feast  of  Weeks"  (rn«»  an); 
but  instead  of  counting  the  seven 
weeks  from  a  particular  day,  the  six- 
teenth of  Abib ,  as  our  text  ei^oins, 
he  prescribes:  "Seven  weeks  thalt 
thou  number  to  thee ;  begin  to  num- 
ber the  seven  weeks  from  such  time 
as  thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle 
to  the  com"  (Deut.  XVI.  9)  —  which 
is  so  vague  as  a  measui*e  of  time  that 
it  gives  some  countenance  to  the 
opinion    above  alluded  to  that  at 
first  no  regular  day  was  fixed  for  the 
beginning  of  Passover,  pi*ovidedonly 
that  the  whole  festival  was  celebrat- 
ed in  the  first  month.  The  religious 
institutions  were,  after  the  exile, 
regulated  with  increasing  precision; 
individual  option  was  more  and  more 
restricted,and  finally  replaced  by  uni- 
formity and  compulsion.  It  was  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  signalise  the 
commencement  of  reaping  by  some 
act  of  grateful  devotion;  therefore  the 
first  sheaf  of  the  new  crop  was  fitly 
consecrated  by  a  rite  which  stamped 
it,  and  with  it  the  whole  harvest,  as 
the  gift  of  the  Lonl  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  Bestower  of  all  human 
blessings  (see  Coinm.  on  Lev.  I.  pp. 
199 — 201);  and  moreover,  the  blood- 
less oblation  which  accompanied  the 
animal  sacrifice  offered  on  the  same 
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harvest  to  the  priest;  11.  And  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf 
before  the  Lord  for  your  acceptance;  on  the  morrow 
after    the  rest-day  the   priest  shall  wave  it.     12.  And 


day,  was  to  consist  of  doable  the 
usual  quantity  of  flour— two  omers  in- 
stead of  one— ,in  thankful  aknowledg- 
ment  of  the  abundance  voucbsafed 
anew  by  God's  bounty ;  and  becaose 
the  Sheaf  was  itself  regarded  as  a 
sacrifice  requiring  its  nUnehah  (see 
Oomm.  on  Lev.  I.  222):  the  drink- 
offering,  confined  to  the  usual  fourth 
part  of  a  hin,  was  not  enlarged,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  increase  of  the  flour 
the  more  conspicuous  (comp.  Talm, 
Henach.89^).  Itwasonly  when  these 
acts  of  devotion  had  been  performed, 
that  the  people  were  allowed  to  use  the 
new  com  as  food  in  whatever  form 
of  preparation  (comp.  Josh.  Y.  11; 
MUhn,  Menach.  X.  5—7 ;  Talm.  Kidd. 
39* ;  Meuach.  70'* ;  Orach  Chay,  §  489; 
Yor.  Deah  §  296).  But  not  even  in 
this  respect  did  the  law  at  once  as- 
sume a  definite  form.  From  the  Book 
of  Joshua  (Y.  11),  which  must  be 
read  in  connection  with  Deuterono- 
my, it  appears  indeed  that  the  new 
produce  was  not  permitted  to  be  eaten 
before  a  particular  day ;  but  in  Joshua 
this  is  nut,  as  in  Leviticus,  the  siz- 
t6enth,but  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  or  ""tlie  morrow  after  the 
Pesach"  (nctn  r-m:«;  oomp.  Nubl 
XXm.  3) :  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruit  sheaf  was  not  yet  instituted; 
and  therefore  the  earlier  and  signi- 
ficant ritual  of  the  Pesach  was  taken 
as  a  distinct  epoch. 

At  last  the  Passover  was  developed 
in  its  three  chief  directions,  the  agri- 
coltural,  the  historical,  and  the  spi- 
ritnal;  and  then  it  was  celebrated  in 
accordance  with  aU  the  combined 
precepts  of  the  Pehtateuch,  as  is  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  and  the  al- 
lusions of  Josephus  (Ant.  n.  ziv.  6 ; 
XV.  1 ;  lU.  X.  5;   Bell.  Jud.  Y.  \\\.  1 ; 


YL IX.  3) :  but  that  it  was  imperfect- 
ly soleumised  ^'from  the  days  of  the 
Judges  who  judged  Israel  and  in  all 
the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah",  is  admitted  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  (2  Ki.  XXII. 
23 ;  comp.  2  air.  XXX.  5,  26 ;  XXXY. 
17,  18).  King  Josiah  kept  it  in  har- 
mony with  the  commands  of  Deu- 
teronomy ;  but  how  much  these  fall 
short,  in  strictness  and  precision,  of 
those  of  the  middle  Books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  will  be  evident  from  the 
preceding  remarks  (comp.  Kuol  IX. 
5;  Josh.  Y.  16;  Ezra  YI.  19,  22). 

The  ideas  of  presenting  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  haiVest  to  the  deity,  and 
of  not  enjoying  the  new  crops  before 
that  actof  gi-atitude  and  homage  has 
been  performed,  are  so  natural  that 
they  are  met  with  among  many  an- 
cient and  eastern  nations  (see  (Tomnu 
onExod.  p.  440,  and  on  Lev.  I.  613; 
KnoM,  Lev.  p.  546 ;  comp.  esp.  Virg. 
Oeorg.  L  347— 350,Neque  antea  falcem 
maturis  quisquam  supponat  aristis 
etc;  />/iii. XYIU.  2,  ne  degusUbant 
quidem  novas  fruges  aut  vina,  ante- 
quam  sacerdotes  primitias  libassent; 
DM.  Sic.  1. 143 ;  Ccnsorin.  De  Die  Nat. 
c  1 ,  cum  perciperen  t  fruges,  antequam 
vescerentur,  deis  libare  instituerunt; 
Sptncer^  I^gg*  'Biii.t.  III.  i.  9). 

It  would  be  an  endless  and  an  un- 
profitable usk  to  enumerate  the  Bab- 
binical  ordinances  with  respect  to 
the  Pesach  and  the  Unleavened 
Cakes;  but  we  shall  briefly  advert 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Mishnah  in 
reference  to  the  firstftruit  Sheaf.  That 
a  sheaf  of  barley  is  meant,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  tradition  dating  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  the  Bible  being 
silent  on  the  matter.  Now  at  dusk 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan,  even  if 
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you  shall  offer  on  the  day  when  you  wave  the  sheaf 
a  he-lamb  without  blemish,  one  year  old,  for  a  burnt- 
offering  to  the  Lord.  13.  And  the  bloodless  offering 
thereof   shall  be  two  tenths  of  an  ephah  of   fine  flour 


thii  was  the  eye  of  the  Sabbath,  de- 
legates ftoxa  the  ecclesiastical  Court 
went  oat  to  a  field  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jemsalem,  and  tied  together 
the  tops  of  ripe  barley  ears,  in  order 
to  render  the  cutting  more  easy. 
This  was  done  as  publicly  as  possible, 
in  thepresenoe  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
'hnorrow  of  the  Sabbath"  (vers.  11, 
15)  was  understood  to  mean  the  day 
after  the  first  day  of  Passover,  and 
not,  as  the  Sadducees  and  Bo^- 
thusians  supposed,  the  day  after 
the  next  weekly  Sabbath.  Then 
three  ephahs  of  barley  were  cut, 
and  brought  into  the  Court  of 
the  Temple.  Here  the  grains  were 
beaten  out  gently  to  prevent  their 
being  crushed,  roasted  in  a  perforated 
vessel,  and  then  spread  out  on  the 
floor  to  be  winnowed  by  the  wind. 
After  having  been  ground  in  a  coarse 
mill,  a  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  the  flour 
was  taken  and  sifted  through  thir- 
teen sieves;  oil  and  incense  were 
added  to  it;  thns  it  was  "waved";  a 
handful  was  burnt  on  the  altar  as  a 
memorial,  and  the  rest  was  eaten  by 
the  priests  (comp.  Mishn.  Menach.  X. 
1—9). 

Fhiu>looical  Bbmarks.  —  The  Pe- 
sach  and  its  history  have  been 
difl<erently  viewed  by  others;  Graf, 
for  instance,  supposes  that,  before  the 
exile,  the  Hebrews  commonly  killed 
the  animal  in  the  Temple,  as 
ordained  in  Deuteronomy;  but  that 
during  the  exile,  when  they  lived 
in  dispersion,  they  accustomed 
themselves  to  slaughter  it  in  their 
own  houses,  as  described  in  Exodus ; 
and  that  this  custom  was,  after  the 


reorganisation  of  the  commonwealth, 
legalised  and  represented  as  the 
earliest  command  on  this  subject 
(comp.  Graft  GeschichtL  Biicher,  pp. 
84,85;  G€orge\.  c.  pp.237, 238).  How- 
ever, this  view  is  opposed  to  all 
historical  probability,  and  is  unsup- 
ported by  any  Biblical  allusion.  Nor 
should  we-  be  inclined  to  assume, 
without  further  proof,  the  exact 
identity  of  the  Pesach  and  the  first- 
ling offering,  since  to  either  of  them 
a  distinct  character  may  well  be  as- 
signed (comp.  Patir,  Tubing.  Zeitschr. 
I.  pp.48.  sqq,\  George^  1.  c.  p.  112, 223; 
Riehm^  Gesetzgebung  im  Lande  Moab, 
pp.  52  tqq,\  Hupfeld^  1.  c.  II.  pp.  8—11, 
17,  22  sqq,\  Graf  1.  c.  p.  33 ;  a. o.).  — 
The  discrepancy  between  ver.  14  and 
Josh.  y.  11,  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  has  been  accounted  for  by 
the  unfounded  assumption  of  a  two- 
fold Pesach  —  "a  Pesach  of  the  Lord 
and  a  Pesach  of  the  Israelites",  the 
former  being  offered  in  the  evening 
of  the  fifteenth  day  of  Abib  (comp. 
EbnEzra  on  ver.  11).  ~  On  the  term 
07»7?Vf  r*  (ver.  5.),  lit.  "between  the 
two  evenings^,  i.e.  the  time  between 
the  decided  decline  of  the  sun  and 
his  setting,  see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L 
p.  171.Bashi  explains  in  our  passage 
from  the  sixth  hour  and  upwards,  fix- 
ing the  commencement  probably  too 
early.  —  n^s;?  »^»V?»  distinct  from 
r^M^,  is  work  connected  with  toil 
and  anxiety,  and  with  the  ordinary 
business  and  occupation  of  life ;  De 
Wette  aptly  Geschftftsarbeit;  other 
translators  more  literally,  as  Sept. 
IpXOv  XaTpcuT6v;  Vulg.  opus  servile, 
Engl.  Vers,  servile  work,  Rashi 
a.  o.  such  labours  the  omission  of 
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mingled  with  oil,  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord  of  a 
sweet  odour;  and  the  drink-offering  thereof  ^^^  be  wine, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  hin.  14.  And  you  shall  eat  neither 
bread,  nor  roasted  grains^  nor  early  corn,  until  the  self- 


which  iuTolvea  apecaniaryloM;  etc.; 
the  term  occurs  only  in  our  chapter 
(Ters.  7, 8, 21,  etc.)  and  in  the  parallel 
sections  of  Numbers  (XXVlll.  18,  25, 
26;  XXIX.  1,  12,  35:  such  passages 
as  Exod.  XXXY.  24 ;  XXXVL  1,  3; 
1  Chr.  IX.  13, 19,  are  not  analogous) ; 
it  was  evidently  not  chosen  before 
the  Sabbath  and  the  festivals  were 
each  invested  with  a  clearly  marked 
character;  and  the  Deuteronomist 
stiU  ignored  the  distinction,   as  he 
simply   forbade   r^nhs    on  the   se- 
venth day  of  Passover  (Deut.  XYI. 
8).  The  rules,  set  down  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Babbins,  are  extremely 
elaborate    (comp.    Talm,    Bez.    8^; 
Hacc.21^;  Orach Chay.%A9h),—lit\i% 
portion  with  regard  to  the  Sheaf 
(vers.  9—14)  were  "an  early  fragment** 
here  inserted  by  our  compiler   (so 
George^  L  c.  226),  it  would  be  strange 
and  almost  unaccountable,  why  not 
even  Deuteronomy  and  thie  Book  of 
Josliua  make  any  allusion  to  that 
ceremony.   —  On   the  meaning  of 
rxmrt  r^'JTva  (vers.  11,  16)  see  Comm. 
on  Exod.  p.  455;  comp.  al»o  Ordtz, 
Geschlchte,  Y.  503 ;  FUrsi,  Oeschichte 
des  Karfterthums,  L  p.  136,  note  77; 
Catsei,  Sunem,  I.  34—36;  Frankr/, 
Yorstudien  zur  Septoaginta,  p.  190; 
Einfluss  der  Palastinensischen  Exe« 
geae  etc.  p.  136;  Happoport,  Erech 
MiUin,  p.  256^ ;  Bdhr,  Symb.  II,  620, 
621;  Geiger^  Urschrift,  pp.  138,  139; 
Zeitschr.  1863,  p.  52;  Rudelbach  und 
Guerich'c,  Zeitschrift,  1859,  pp.151, 
152;  Wiesekr,  Chronol.  Synopse,  pp. 
348 — 854;    Bachmann,   Festgesetze, 
pp.  116—119;  Keii,  Archaeol.  I.  393, 
394;  Levit.pp.  136,  137.  The  various 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  briefly 


these:  (1.) The  ^Sabbath" is  the  week» 
ly  Sabbath  in  the  Passover  week 
(so  the  Sadducees,  BoSthusians,  and 
Karaites,  and  many  later  expositors ; 
comp.  Tolnu  Menach.  65^ ;  /.  Meyer, 
De  festis  Hebr.  pp.  295 — 300;  LtgM' 
foot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Act.  n.  1 ;  etc.) ; 
(2.)  It  is  the  seventh  day  of  Passover, 
that  is,  the  twenty-first  day,  or  the 
third  Sabbath,in  the  first  month,since 
eveiy  new  year,  as  is  asserted,  com- 
menced with  a  Sabbath  (so  Hitzig, 
Hupfeld) ;  (3.)  It  is  the  fourteenth  day 
or  the  second  Sabbath  in  the  first 
month,  and  therefore  the  ''day  after 
the  Sabbath"  is  the  first  day  of  Pass- 
over (Blnobel);  and  (4.)  It  is  the  rest- 
day  or  the  "holy  convocation"  of  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  mouth,  so 
that  the  offering  of  the  Sheaf  took 
place  on  the  sixteenth  of  Abib,  the 
first  busy  work-day  of  the  harvest, 
in  relation  to  which  the  preceding 
day  might  well  be  called  a  "Sabbath** 
or  rest-day,  though  not  aU  labour 
was  prohibited.  This,  the  oldest  and 
the  traditional  view  of  the  Jews,  is 
alone  compatible  with  the  context, 
and  is  free  from  the  objections  to 
which  aU  the  other  opinions  are  open 
(comp.  Talm,  Menach.  65^  66*;  etc.; 
Ehn  Ezra  on  ver.  11).  —  On  v»|Yli 
(ver.  12),  an  expression  occurring  on- 
ly in  later  works,  see  p.  213. —  From 
the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month, 
"bread**  (=r;^  was  permitted  (ver.  14), 
that  is,  unleavened  bread;  for  srT|  is 
food  in  general;  or  if  leavened  bread 
be  understood,  the  permission  could 
only  take  effect  after  the  conclusion 
of  Passover:  the  use  of  that  term 
offers,  therefore,  no  difficulty  (comp. 
Hupftid,  1.  c.  n.  4).  —  On  -Vr  »nd 
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same  day  that  you  bring  the  oflfering  to  your  God:  it 
slutU  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations 
in  all  your  dwellings. 

15-   And  you  shall  count  to  you  from  the  morrow 
after   the  rest-day,  from -the  day  that  you  brought  the 


hfifm ,  which  we  render  roasted  grahi 
and  earfy  com ,  tee  notes  on  Lev.  n. 
14,  pp.  486,  487.  In  our  passage  the 
two  words  are  interpreted  by  the  Sept. 
:rc7pu7|iiva  x^^P^  ^^*  (new  roasted 
grroats),  Luth.  Bangen  and  Kom, 
EngL  Yers*  parched  and  green  ears, 
De  Wette  gerOstete  nnd  gestossene 
KOmer,  etc.,  which  translations  are 
partiaUy  incorrect  or  inaccurate. 
Bashi  explains  "^p  "flour  made  of 
tender  ears  dried  in  an  oven"  (comp. 
Firg.  Georg.  L267,  nnnc  torrete  igni 
froges),  and  htro  by  "parched  com 
caUed  7rV'^:^''i.e.gr6naiUes,  grains; 
bnt  it  is  more  than  doobtfal  whether 
*Vp  applies  to  ground  com;  though 
this  yiew  has  been  taken  by  others 
also  (comp.  Yulg.  polenta  et  pultes; 
Jon.  Ruth  n.  14,  *Vp  msp;  Buxi,  Lex. 
Talm.  p.  2547  sub  itr^).  — 

16 — SI.  The  second  great  festi- 
val is  so  clearly  defined  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  so  important  in  it- 
self, that  it  hardly  changed  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries,  and  was, 
in  the  Biblical  times,  not  associated 
with  any  historical  event.  It  was 
simply  the  "Feast  of  Harvest**  (sr? 
1-s^,  Exod.  XXm.  16),  or  "the  Day 
of  the  Firstfruits**  (c-^asrsn  b^.  Num. 
XXYin.  26),  that  is,  as  it  was  subse- 
quently defined,  "of  the  firstfruits  of 
the  wheat  harvest**  (Exod.  XXXIV. 
22),  since  among  the  common  grains, 
wheat  is  the  last  that  attains  maturi- 
ty, and  the  firstfruits  of  wheat  include 
or  pre-suppose  the  firstfruits  of  other 
crops.  As  to  the  date  of  its  celebra- 
tion, it  was,  rather  vaguel3*,  ordered 
to  take  place  seven  weeks  from  the 
period  that  "the  sickle  is  put  to 


the  com**  (Dent.  XYL  9);  and  then 
it  was  termed  the  "Feast  of  Weeks** 
(r'isz'o  an,  Exod.  XXXIY.  22;  Dent. 
XYI.IO) ;  it  was  a  time  of  gladness  and 
gratitude,  which  were  to  be  evinced 
at  the  common  Sanctuary  by  free- 
will offerings  and  by  social  feasts  to 
be  shared  by  all  the  members  of  the 
household  and  by  needy  guests,  such 
as  the  Levite  and  the  stranger,  the 
orphan  and  the  widow  (Deut.  XYI. 
10 — 12).  But  when  the  peculiar  rite 
of  the  firstfruit  8Leaf  was  instituted 
and  sanctioned;  the  seven  weeks  were 
more  accurately  counted  from  the  day 
on  which  that  8heaf  was  offered,  that 
is,  from  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  and  then  the  two  festivals  of 
Passover  and  Pentecost  were  regard- 
ed as  80  closely  united — the  one  being 
the  commencement,  the  other  the 
completion  of  the  harvest  —  that  the 
latter  was  subsequently  termed  the 
Feast  of  Conclusion  (rt^i  as  if  it  had 
hardly  an  independent  existence  of 
its  own ;  audit  always  remained  limit- 
ed to  a  single  day,  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  harvest  season.  Therefore, 
in  our  section,  the  injunctions  with 
respect  to  Pentecost  were,  under  the 
same  heading,  coupled  and  closely 
connected  with  those  on  the  first 
Sheaf  (vers.  9,  15).  Now  the  "seven 
weeks**  (r*^sr  rrrsr)  were  more  exact- 
ly defined  as  "seven  complete  weeks'* 
(rtr^r  r^^sr) ,  in  order  to  point  cm- 
phaticaUy  to  the  significance  of  the 
number  seven,  the  holy  foundation 
of  all  the  festive  seasons ;  and  then 
the  free-will  offering  of  former  days 
(Deut.  XYI.  10)  was  replaced  by  a 
public  ritual  of  thanksgiving  precise 
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sheaf  of  the-wave  offering;  seven  weeks  shall  be  com- 
plete; 16.  Until  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  week  shall 
you  number  fifty  days;  and  then  you  shall  offer  a  new 
bloodless  offering  to  the  Lord.  17.  You  shall  bring  out 
of  your  dwellings  two  wave-loaves  of  two  tenths  of  an 


in  every  detail,  and  evidently  chosen 
with  close  reference  to  the  Passover 
Sheaf:  two  leavened  wheaten  loaves 
were  to  be  ''waved"  and  presented  to 
God,  together  with  an  ample  bomt- 
offering,  a  sin-offering,  and  a  thank- 
offering.  The  act  of  "waving"  was 
common  to  both  ceremonials,  because 
in  both  instances  the  new  produce 
was  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
possible  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
gracious  gift  of  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse (see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  228). 
But  in  all  other  respects  the  two  ri- 
tuals were  clearly  and  judiciously 
made  distinct.  Only  one  Sheaf  was 
offered,  but  two  loaves,  because  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  represents 
abundance  in  a  less  degree  than  its 
conclusion.  The  Sheaf  was  of  barley, 
the  loaves  of  wheat,  not  only  because  . 
barley  ripens  first,  and  wheat  three  or 
four  weeks  later,  in  the  second  part 
of  May  (comp.  Exod.  IX.  31 ;  Buth  I. 
22  and  II.  23),  but  because  the  su- 
perior grain  whn  deemed  more  suit- 
able at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  when 
its  entire  wealth  was  secured  (comp. 
Conmi.  on  Lev.  I.  pp.  120,  121).  The 
one  was  presented  on  a  work-day, 
the  other  on  a  day  of  rest  and  of 
festive  recreation,  which  reached  its 
climax,  at  the  end  of  the  agricul- 
tural year,  in  a  celebration  extending 
over  a  full  week.  On  Passover,  the 
produce  was  laid  before  God  in  its 
original,  on  Pentecost  in  a  prepared 
state  and  as  usually  consumed,  in 
harmony  with  the  relation  of  the 
two  festivals  as  beginning  and  com- 
pletion. The  Sheaf  was  of  course 
accompanied  by  unleavened   cakes, 


but  the  loaves  were  leavened  to 
make  them  more  strikingly  represent 
the  common  and  ordinary  food  of 
the  people,  which  had  again  been 
provided  by  God's  blessing:  it  was 
only  in  these  loaves  and  those  eaten 
with  the  praise -offering  (VH.  13), 
that  leaven  was  admitted  in  the  sa- 
crificial service  (comp.  Oomnu  on 
Exod.  p.  459).  And  lastly,  the  ani- 
mal sacrifices  were,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  our  section,  much  more  nu- 
merous on  the  second  than  on  the 
first  festival,  for  the  reason  already 
referred  to,  because  the  happy  con- 
clusion of  the  harvest  particularly 
prompts  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  religious  submission  (comp.  vers. 
12,  18,  19).  Bat  these  sacrifices 
afford  a  clear  proof,  if  one  were 
needed,  of  the  very  late  introduction 
of  this  ceremonial  of  the  "Wave- 
loaves",  or  of  ''the  new  oblation" 
(.■.a>-.ri  nn:*:),  which  is  nowhere  ad- 
verted to  except  in  this  chapter  and 
the  corresponding  part  of  Numbers 
(XXVIII.  26).  For  our  passage  pre- 
scribes as  a  holocaust  seven  lambs. 
one  young  bullock,  and  two  ramx 
(ver.  18);  whereas  the  law  in  Num- 
bers demands  seven  lambs,  tmo  young 
bullocks,  and  one  ram  (Num.XXVIU. 
27),  or  exactly  the  same  species  and 
numbers  of  animals  as  for  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Sheaf;  and  it  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  a  thank- 
offering,  for  which  our  author  or- 
dains two  additional  lambs,  likewise 
to  be  ''waved",  but  to  be  given  over 
to  the  priests  in  the  manner  of  all 
thank-offerings  (ver.  20).  Tradition 
could  find  no  other  mode  of  overcom- 
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ep1iah\  they  shall  be  of  fine  flour;  they  shall  be  baked 
with  leaven;  they  are  the  firstfruits  to  the  Lord.  18.  And 
you  shall  offer  with  the  bread  seven  lambs  without  blemish, 
one  year  old,  and  one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams:  they 
shall  be  for  a  burnt-offering  to  the  Lord,  with  their  blood- 


ing this  difficulty  than  by  summing  up 
the  numbers  given  in  the  two  Books ; 
thus  Josephus  states  that  on  Pente- 
cost the  congregation  offered  ^three 
buUocks  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  two 
[three]  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs^ 
(Ant.  IIL  X.  6).  But  the  Mishnah 
(Menach.  lY.  2)  considers  the  ani- 
mals in  our  passage  as  being  present- 
ed with  the  loaves,  those  in  Numbers 
as  ''additional  sacrifices"  of  the  day 
(•pwnaV  'jVici  w^n  VVaa  naip  iVk;  and 
so  modem  apologists,  as  Bachmann, 
Keil,  a.  o.):  but  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  compiler  of  our  chapter 
understood  the  subject  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  (comp.  Maimonid.  Hilch. 
Tamid.  c.  8).  Even  for  generations 
after  the  Babylonian  exile,  when  the 
principles  of  public  wonhip  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  priests  and  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  fluctuations 
were  inevitable  in  many  details ,  and 
they  left  their  traces  in  the  latest 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  —  It  is 
well  known  that,  from  comparatively 
recent  times,  Judaism,  guided  by  un- 
certain computations,  celebrates  the 
Feast  of  Weeks  as  the  day  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Decalogue ;  this  meaning 
of  the  festival  was  still  unknown  to 
Philo  and  Josephus;  and  was,  even 
ill  the  middle  ages,  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  learned  Jewish  authori- 
ties. Abarbanel  (on  our  passage,  fol. 
57^  ed.  Am8terd.)ob8er\'es,  "There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Law  was  given  on 
Pentecost,  but  this  festival  was  not 
instituted  in  conunemoration  of  that 
event*' ;  for  "the  Divine  Law  which 
is  in  our  hands,  and  the  prophecy 
which  is  in  our  hands,  are  witnesses 


in  themselves,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  set  apart  and  to  hallow  a  day  as 
a  memorial"  (see  supra,  P*  274;  comp. 
Maman,  Mor.  Nev.  HI.  43;  Cuxri 
m.  10;  Orach  Chay.  §.  494;  Lundius, 
Heiligthiimer,  p.  1151;  Meuschen, 
Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm.  illustr.  pp.  787 
sgq, ;  Meyer,  De  Festis,  pp.  292  sqq, ; 
Berzoff,  Beal  Encydop.  XI.  482—484 : 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  anti- 
quity of  that  meaning,  derived  from 
2  Chr.  XY.  10  and  John  Y.  1,  39, 
are  quite  untenable).  The  firstfruit- 
offerings  of  the  Greeks  also,  in  some 
cases,  included  bread  (apxoc  daX6- 
Otoe,  or  ddp7T)Xoc  Athen,  m.  80). 

Philological  Bemarks.  —  To  what 
extent,  and  up  to  what  time,  Pentecost 
was  a  variable  feast,  celebrated  on  dif- 
ferent days  indifferentyears  according 
,  to  the  statCrOf  the  crops  and  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  harvest,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained from  our  preserved  document^; 
the  positive  deductions  that  have  been 
ventured  appear  certainly  artificial 
and  inconclusive  (comp.  f.  i.  George, 
1.  c.  pp.  264 — 267,  starting  from  the 
assumption  that  vers.  9 — 22  are  ''an 
earlier  fragment**,  the  true  purport 
of  which  was  misunderstood  by  later 
compilers  and  readers  of  the  Book). 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  Ezekiel, 
in  his  summary  of  festivals  (XLY. 
18—25),  makes  no  mention  whatever 
of  Pentecost;  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  festival  was  by  the  prophet 
deemed  unimportant,  or  that  it  had 
not  been  regularly  kept  even  in  the 
last  periods  of  the  monarchy;  the 
prophet's  sumniaiy  is  brief  and  ra- 
pid; and  though  ver>'  momentous  in- 
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less  offering  and  their  drink-offerings ,  as  an  offering 
made  by  fire,  of  a  s^veet  odour  to  the  Lord.  19.  And 
you  shall  sacrifice  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin-offer- 
ing, and  two  lambs  one  year  old  for  a  thank-offer- 
ing.    20.  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  with  the  bread 


ferences  are  suggested  by  his  state- 
ments, caation  is  necessaxy  in  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  his  silence. 
Kor  need  we,  after  our  previous  ob- 
servations (p.  499),  remark  that  Pen- 
tecost, accor4ing  to  our  text,  was 
not  meant  to  take  pli^ce  always  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week :  the  term 
rzvn  mmsQ  denotes  here  as  above 
(ver.  11)  the  morrow  after  the  first 
rest-day  or  holy  convocation  of  Pass- 
over; Josephus,  in  a  passage  which 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  the 
former  opinion,  says  (Ant.  XIII. 
viii.  4),  ''The  festival  which  we  call 
Pentecost,  did  then  fall  (Moxri)  to 
be  the  next  day  to  the  Sabbath"; 
which  implies  that  the  festival  may 
also  fall  on  other  days  of  the  week. 
—  Since  the  rx;^  recurs  every  seven 
days,  the  word  took  not  only  the 
meaning  of  week,  and  became  a  syn- 
onym of  :ps,'^,  as  in  our  passage 
(ver.  15,  rrft'on  nrs©  xar,  Sept.  inxa 
i|3oo{«.i^ac  6XoxXif(>ovc,  Vulg.  septem 
hebdomadas    plenas;    comp.  Dent. 

XVI.  9,  rvs^  f^R»>  ^^^'  ^*  '■2''" 
r-r-srr^  Sept.  xijc  koydxtfi  i^6o|jLdSoc, 
Vulg.  hebdomadae  septimae,  Ouk. 
and  Jon.  utt'ss  ks^'-s:^,  etc;  comp. 
Taim.  Nazir  6^;  Ideier,  Chronol.  I. 
481),  and  like  ci^^xov  in  the  New 
TesUment  (Matth.  XXVIIL  1;  Luke 
XVUL  12;  Mark  XYL  9;  etc.),  but 
it  was  also  applied  to  any  heptad  of 
periods  of  time,  as  of  years,  t.  g, 
zrm  n'trsv  rsa  seven  heptads  of  years, 
i.  e.  forty-nine  years  (XXY.  8 ;  Sept. 
inxd  i^So|jLd^tc  ixdv,  Yulg.  septem 
hebdomadas  annorum.  Germ,  sieben 
Jahrwochen).  —  In  'y:  r^^IT?  "^  (^*®'** 
16)  the  preposition  p  frwn  is  prop- 


erly superfluous,  and  seems  incom- 
patible with-q^iMlfV;  but  Mimra  which 
occurs  immediately  before  was  taken 
as  one  notion — ''the  following  day" : 
double  prepositions,  oooasionaUy 
veiy  divergent  in  meaning,  are  not 
rarely  joined  with  the  same  noun 
(Gramm.  §.  69.  2).  —  The  Hebrews 
were  commanded,  ''You  shall  bring 
two  wave  loaves  out  of  your  dwell- 
ings" (osTonsQ,  ver.  17),  that  is,  you, 
the  people,  shall  bring,  from  your 
own  property  and  produce,  ''loaves 
baked  for  the  daily  food  of  the  house* 
hold,  not  loaves  purposely  prepared 
for  holy  use"  (ATrtY,  Lev.  p.  138,  Arch. 
§.  83):  the  word  xsa^nana^  may  seem 
unnecessary;  but  it  certainly  does 
not  warrant  us  to  suppose  that  cvertf 
Israelite  had  to  offer  two  such  loaves 
(so  some  Karaites,  as  David  ben 
Boaz  —  see  F^st^  Kar&erthum,  I. 
95  — ,  Calvin,  and  soma  modem  critics^ 
as  Graf^  1.  c  p.  38);  for  if  so,  everj- 
Israelite  would  also  have  been  obliged 
to  present  lh>m  his  own  means 
two  lambs  (ver.  20),  which  is  an  im- 
possible assumption,  as  the  command 
could  not  have  arbitraril3'  been 
restricted  to  the  "prosperous"'  among 
the  people.  Josephus  also  (Ant.  m. 
X.  6)  speaks  only  of  one  public 
offering ;  but  he  strangely  mentions 
one  loaf  («pTov).  According  to  the 
Rabbins,  the  word  intimateM  that 
the  oblation  was  only  to  commence 
after  the  subjection  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  not  to  be  presented  else- 
where. —  The  K  in  "at-an  (ver.  17)  has 
in  the  Hasoretic  text  a  dot  which  is 
probably  not  dagesh  forte,  but  map- 
pik  (see  Granm:i.  Part  II.  §  vi).  — 
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of  the  firstfruits  for  a  wave-oflfering  before  the  Lord, 
with  the  two  Iambs;  they  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord  for 
the  priest  21.  And  you  shall  proclaim  on  the  selfsame 
day,  it  shall  be  a  holy  convocation  to  you;  you  shall 
do  no  servile  work  therein ;  U  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
in  all  your  dwellings  throughout  your  generations.  — 
22.  And  when  you  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou 
Shalt  not  wholly  cut  the  corners  of  thy  field  when  thou 
reapest;  nor  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  har- 
vest; thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  and  for  the 
stranger:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

23.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  24.  Speak 


\ 


cnVrrV?  (vet.  18)  is  together  with 
the  bread  t  not  ^on  account  of  the 
bread,  or  owing  to  the  bread" 
(Bashi;  see  p.  415).  —  Knobel  (Le- 
vit.  pp.  547,  548)  and  some  others  (as 
Vaikinger  in  Herz.  Beal-Encycl.  XL 
480,  481),  consider  the  words  from 
Tz^ii  (ver.  18)  to  f>qn^  (ver.  19)  as 
an  interpolation  of  the  Jehovist  who, 
finding  the  statement  in  one  of  his 
documents,  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
serted it  here  as  strictly  belonging 
to  the  wave-loaves,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  contradiction  with  Num. 
XXYIII.  27 :  but  that  scholar  ascribes 
our  chapter  essentially  to  the  old 
Elohist;  and  his  criticisms  start 
therefore  from  unfounded  premises 
(comp.  also  Bachmann  1.  c.  pp.  1 19, 
120).  Some  Jewish  expositors  cu- 
riously maintained,  that  the  offi- 
ciating priests  were  free  to  offer 
the  sacrifices  either  as  prescribed 
in  Leviticus  or  in  Numbers  (comp. 
Ebn  Ezra  on  ver.  17).  —  ir^  (ver.  21), 
used  absolutely*,  means  to  proclaim  a 
K*p*:  or  convocation  (comp.  vers.  2, 37). 
SS*  A  special  precept  of  charity 
is  hardly  expected  in  a  survey  of  an- 
nual festivals;  it  would  the  less  liave 
been  missed  in  this  place,  as  it  oc- 
curs before  in  almost  identical  terms 
(XIX.  9);  but  our  compiler  deemed 


the  law  of  the  harvest  feast  a  wel- 
come opportunity  for  inculcating 
once  more  kindness  to  the  poor  in 
the  season  of  reaping;  he,  therefore, 
repeated  the  former  injunction,  but 
judiciously  omitted  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  ingathering  of 
fruit  (XIX.  10). 

Philological  Bemarks.  —  The 
efforts  made  to  prove  that  this  verse 
stands  here  appropriately,  have  not 
been  successful  (comp.f.  i.  Bachmann ^ 
I.  c  p.  115;  see  also  Rashi  in  loc). 
The  wording  of  the  command  in  this 
passage  is  easier,  and  seems  there- 
fore of  later  date,  than  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter:  the  anallage  of  the 
plural  cs'^xps  and  the  singular  rVsn 
is  indeed  reproduced,  -  but  instead  of 
-xpV  •  •  •  r^sn  K^  we  have  here  the 
more  regular  construction  M^t* 
'  SS — SS»  The  chronological  ar- 
rangement observed  by  our  author 
now  brings  him  to  two  new  festivals, 
which  are  only  mentioned  in  Leviti- 
cus and  Numbers,  and  which,  unlike 
the  former  annual  celebrations,  have 
no  reference  to  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  but,  in  harmony  with  the 
people's  advanced  culture,  relate  to 
the  Divine  government  of  human 
destinies  and  to  man*s  aspirations 
after  purity    and    peace    of  mind. 
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to  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  In  the  seventh  month 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  shall  you  have  a  day  ojT 
rest,  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  a  holy  convo- 
cation. 25.  You  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein  \  and 
you  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord. 

26.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  27.  Also 
on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  there  shall  be 
the  Day  of  Atonement;  it  shall  be  a  holy  convocation 
to  you;  and  you  shall  afflict  yourselves,  and  offer  an 
offering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord.  28.  And  you  shall 
do  no  work  on  that  same  day ;  for  it  is  a  day  of  atone- 
ment for  you  before  the  Lord  your  God.     29.  For  who- 


This  is  the  import  of  those  two  new 
festivals  —  the  Day  of  blowing  the 
Trumpet  (r^A-^p  cr)  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (o^Tcrrj  Dr>):  the  former 
was  instituted  when,  after  the  exUe, 
the  Jews,  adopting  the  custom  of 
east- Asiatic  nations,  began  the  year, 
not  as  before,  at  the  vernal,  but  at 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  were 
anxious  to  mark  its  commencement 
by  some  solemn  ceremonial  calcu- 
lated to  prove  how  deeply  they  felt 
that  their  prosperity  and  happiness 
depended  entirely  on  Ood*s  power  and 
mercy;  and  the  latter  was  introduced 
when  Uiat  growing  consciousness  of 
human  guilt  and  that  yearning  for 
expiation,  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sin-offerings  and  the 
establishment  of  the  office  of  High- 
priest,  prompted  them  to  set  apart 
periodically  seasons  for  penitence  and 
self-castigation.  Ezekiel,  In  his  ideal 
reorganisation  of  the  theocracy,  or- 
dained impressive  ceremonials  for 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  to  be  re- 
peated on  the  seventh  day,  and  de- 
signed ^'to  cleanse  the  Sanctuaiy" 
and  "aU  who  have  sinned  from  error 
or  simplicity**.  But  his  proposals 
did  not  prevaU;  for  after  his  time 
the  first  day  of  the  year  •  was  no 
longer  in  the  first  month  Abib,  but 


in  the  seventh  month  called  Tishri ; 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  holiest  festival  of  the 
year  another  significant  number, 
and  hence  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
was  fixed  for  the  Day  of  Atonement; 
and  then  the  suggestions  of  Ezekiel 
were  deemed  far  too  simple ;  not  onl}* 
were  the  sacrifices  multiplied,  but 
an  imposing  ritual  was  devised, 
which  combined  nearly  all  the  sym- 
bols that  had  gradually  been  worked 
out,  which,  however,  borrowed  from 
the  Persians,  under  whose  rule  the 
Jews  were  then  living,  the  m^'tholo- 
gical  element  of  the  sin-laden  goat 
sent  to  Azazel,  a  diief  of  demons. 
This  was  not  accomplished  before 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century*. 
Such,  in  brief  outline,  were  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  the  two  spiritual 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which  have 
been  more  fully  described  in  a  trea- 
tise devoted  to  the  subject  (pp. 
266—282). 

Though  the  trumpets  were  sounded 
on  all  solemn  days  (p.  489),  the  New- 
year's  day  was  more  particularly  to 
be  a  ^'Day  of  blowing  the  Trumpet** 
or  "a  Memorial  of  blowing  the  Trum- 
pet** (rj;-p  r^??).  Parallel  passages 
render  this  term  more  intelligible: 
the  blasts  of  the  instruments  sounded 
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soever  U  be  that  shall  not  afflict  himself  on  that  same 
day,  he  shall  be  cat  off  from  among  his  people.  30.  And 
whosoever  it  be  that  does  any  work  on  that  same  day, 
him  will  I  destroy  from  among  his  people.    31.  You  shall 


i 


on  the  feativala  while  the  bomt  and 
the  thank-offerings  were  being  pre- 
sented, were  promised  to  be  ''to  the 
Israelites  for  a  memorial  before  God" ; 
or  more  distinctly  still,  when  they 
marched  against  the  enemy,  those 
soands  were  to  ''cause  the  Hebrews 
to  be  remembered  before  God",  who 
woold  grant  them  victory  (Num.  X. 
9,  10).   Thus  on  the  day  when  they 
naturally  looked  with  anxiety  into 
the  uncertain  future,  the  loud  notes, 
probably  more  frequent  and  more  awe- 
inspiriug  than  on  other  festivalB,  were 
meant  to  rouse  God's  mercy  in  their  fa- 
vour, who  would  remember  His  people 
and  grant  them   His  blessing  and 
protection  in  the  coming  year.  Those 
who  deem  this  conception  too  rude 
for  so  advanced  an  age,  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  it  was  familiar  to  the 
Hebrews  from  early  times,  and  was 
repeatedly  applied  by  their  religious 
legislators.  On  two  onyx-stones  upon 
the   shoulder-pieces   of  the   High- 
priest's  ephod,    the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  engraven ; 
the  stones  were  called  "stones  of  me- 
morial"  (f-^T  "^w),  and  the  High- 
priest  was  thus  *'to  bear  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Israel  before  the 
Lord  upon  his  two  shoulders  for  a 
memorial"  (r"|?^,  Exod.  XXVIH.  12). 
In  the  same  manner,  he  was  to  cany 
their  names  "upon  the  Breast-plate 
of  decision  upon  his  heart,  when  he 
went  into  the  Sanctuaxy,  for  a  me- 
morial (7~tn)  before  the  Lord  conti- 
nually" (Exod.  XXYIIL  29).    When 
the  census  was  taken,  every  Israelite 
had  to  give  half  a  shekel,  which 
contribution  was  applied  for  the  ser- 
viceof  the  Tabernacle,  "that  it  might 


be  a  memorial  to  the  children  of 
Israel  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  their  souls"  (Exod. 

XXX.  16).  After  the  successful  war 
against  the  Midianites  in  the  time 
of  the  wanderings,  Hoses  andEleasar 
brought  portions  of  the  spoil  as  an 
offering  into  the  Tabernacle  "for  a 
memorial"  (ir>tY^)  for  the  children  of 
Israel     before    the     Lord"    (Num. 

XXXI.  54).    On  the  other  hand,  the 
widow  of  Zarephath,  alarmed  at  the 
dangerous  illness  of  her  son,  said  to- 
the  prophet  Elijah,  "Art  thou  come 
to  me  to  call  my  sin  to  remembrance  f 
{-^rvp  M«  "rtrnV,  1  Ki.XYIL  18);  for  she 
believed  that  his  presence  had  di- 
rected Gk>d's  closer  attention  upon 
her  house.  Such  simple  notions  gave 
also  rise  to  the  holy  Bhew-bread,  that 
is  properly,   "Bread  of  the  Coun- 
tenance" (o*acn  cnV):  twelve  cakes 
were  placed  "before  the  Lord"  (^nh 
iwr)  to  serve  as  a  memorial  for  the 
tribes  of  Israel  when  they  offered  up 
to  Him  their  prayers  for  their  daily 
sustenance;  and  in  nearly  all  cereal 
oblations,  the  incense,  together  with 
a  handful  of  flour  mingled  with  oil, 
was  burnt  upon  the  altar  as  a  "me- 
morial" (rr^tr^).    However,  these  and 
similar  arrangements   were  in  the 
course  of  time  understood  in  a  more 
refined  or  more  spiritual  sense  (comp. 
Conmi.  on  Lev.  I.  pp.  206,  226,  484). 
With  regard  to  Kew-year,    Philo 
observes    that    the   trumpets  were 
blown  *'in  commemoration  of  the 
marvellous  revelation  of  the  Law, 
when  a  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded 
from  heaven,  which  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  reached  to  the  ver^*  extremi- 
ties of  the  universe";  and,  besides, 
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do  no  manner  of  work:  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
throughoat  your  generations  in  all  your  dwellings.  32.  It 
shall  be  to  you  a  Sabbath  of  rest,  and  you  shall  afflict 
yourselves :  on  the  ninth  day  of  the.month,  in  the  even- 


"the  trampet  being  the  proper  instru- 
ment of  war ,  it  was  blown  in  order 
to  show  gratitude  to  Qod,  the  Oiver 
of  peace  and  plenty  and  prosperi^ 
{PkilOf  De  Septenar.  o.  22).  The  Syn- 
agogue, carrying  out  the  Biblical 
commands  as  much  as  feasible,  has 
retained  the  rite:  on  the  New-year, 
except  when  it  falls  on  a  Sabbath,  a 
number  of  different  sounds  (caUed 
n^rt  the  long  sustained,  ^n^^  the 
broken,    and  n^«*^   the    tremulous 
blast) ,  is  given  forth  with  a  thofar 
(-i^v),  the  curved  horn  of  the  ram, 
in  remembrance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
ram  which  was  sacrificed  instead  of 
Isaac.  In  the  time  of  the  Temple,  the 
mouth -piece  was  set  in  gold;  and 
while  the  thofar  sounded  prolonged 
blasts,  two  trumpets  gave  forth  short 
and  shrill  tones;  but  on  the  other 
festivals  two  shofars  sounded  short, 
and  two  trumpets  prolonged  notes. 
On  all  these  points,  on  the  time  and 
mode  of  blowing,  and  on  the  persons 
qualified  for  the  task,  the  Talmud 
and  the  Rabbins  give  ample  instruc- 
tions (comp.  Mishn,  Bosh  Hash.  III. 
2—7;  IV.  1,  2,  8,  9;  Maimon.  HUch. 
Shofar  c.  1 ;  Orach  Chayim  §§  585 — 
590;  see  also  Hieron.  ad  Hos.  Y.  8: 
"Buccina  pastoralis  est  et  comu  r«- 
curvo  efficitur,  inde  et  proprie  he- 
braice  sophar,  graece  xcpaTivTj  appel- 
latur^;  Zimil^ud.Heiligthumer,Book 
Y,  c.  17,  pp.  1157  «99.).— Ezekiel  ap- 
points for  the  first  day  of  the  year 
only  one  young  buUock  as  a  tin-offer- 
ing; but  the  levitical  legislator  com- 
manded, as  special  sacrifices,  no  less 
than  ten  animals  —  for  a  holocaust 
a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven 
lambs;  and  for  a  sin-offering  a  kid 


of  the  goats;  to  these  were,  moreover, 
added  the  daily  sacrifices  and  those 
fixed  for  the  day  of  the  Kew-moon, 
which  raised  the  number  of  sacri- 
ficial animals  to  twenty-three.— Yet 
though  the  day  is  a  holy  convocation, 
it  is  no  absolute  rest-day ;  it  is  infe- 
rior in  sanctity  to  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement,  on  which   the  people, 
dismissing  all  worldly  thoughts,  pray 
for  pardon  and  expiation  of  sins, 
and  which  they  are  entirely  to  de- 
vote to  holy  meditation  and  severe 
self-affiiction.    On  these  points  our 
author  insists  indeed  with  great  em- 
phasis, and  menaces  with  excision 
those  who  desecrate  the  day  by  any 
kind  of  work  or  by  partaking  of 
food;  but  he  gives  no  details  with 
respect  to  its  public  celebration;  he 
merely  enjoins,  "You  ihall  offer  an 
offering  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord** ; 
for  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe again  that  grand  and  compli- 
cated ceremonial  so  folly  set  forth 
in  a  preceding  section  (ch.  XYI). 
To  our  remarks  on  that  section  we 
may  here  refer  for  the  iUustration  of 
the  rituals  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(pp.  321  sgq.). — According  to  the  Bab- 
bins,  all  labour  forbidden  on  Sabbath 
is  also  unlawful  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; but  wanton  transgression  of 
this  command  is  in  the  one  case 
punished  with  lapidation,    in  the 
other  with  excision  (comp.  in  general 
Orach  Chay.  §§  604—624).  WhUe  Tal- 
mudical  authorities  ordered  that,  on 
the  three  agricultural  festivals,  in 
aU  countries  except  Palestine,  two 
successive  days  of  convocation  should 
be  celebrated  where  the  Bible  insti- 
tutes one,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
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ing,  from  evening  to  evening,  shall  you  celebrate  your 
Sabbath.  : 

33.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  34.  Speak 
to  the  children  of  Israel,   saying,   On  the  fifteenth  day 
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i 
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tainty  of  the  day.  of  the  Kew-moon, 
they  decreed  that  even  in  Palestine 
New-year -shoold  be  kept  for  two 
days;  but  that  the  Day  of  Atonement 
should  everywhere  be  confined  to  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month. 

PhilolooigalBekarks.  ->  The  fact 
that  the  first  month  of  the  new  cal- 
endar was  the  sevmth  of  the  old, 
probably  rendered  the  introduction 
of  the  Day  of  Memorial  more  accept- 
able; but  it  is  not  likely  that  a  festi- 
val should  have  been  established 
without  any  other  reason  or  motive 
than  the  desire  of  embodying  the 
holiness  of  thenumberseven;  nation- 
al institutions  are  not  solely  built  on 
abstract  principles;  even  the  Sab- 
batical year  and  the  Year  of  jubilee 
were  not  entirely  the  result  of  such 
a  theory;  having  been  deemed  ad- 
visable for  certain  practical  and  re- 
ligious ends,  they  were  connected 
with  the  number  seven  in  order  to 
enhance  their  significance  (comp. 
George^  1.  c.  pp.  217,  218).  Nor  can 
the  Day  (ff  Memorial  have  been  de- 
signed merely  as  an  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  the  sacrificial  ser- 
vice in  the  time  of  Ezra  (III.  6), 
which  took  place  on  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  (so  Graf  1.  c.  p.  41) ; 
though  that  event  may  have  materi- 
aUy  helped  to  secure  the  recognition 
of  the  Day  (see  iupra  p.  271).  Philo 
(De  Septen.  cc  2,  22)  calls  it  aptly 
ooXicCy^ov  iopTij  or  UpO{&r^v(a,  the 
holy  New-moon  or  the  New-moon  xat' 
i^ox^v;  but  neither  he  nor  Josephus 
describes  the  New-year  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement  as  days  of  judgment. — 
7;«(ver.  27)  seems  merely  to  introduce 
a  new  subject  vrith  some  distinctness 


or  emphasis  (comp.  ver.  39) ;  the  Sept. 
translates  the  word  by  xai;  the  Vul- 
gate omits  it  here,  but  renders  ;ergo 
in  ver.  39 ;  the  Engl.  Vers,  has  also ; 
De  Wette,  perhaps  too  strongly,  ja; 
and  G^senius  prorsus  hoc  die,  eo  sta- 
tim  die  (see  on  ver.  39).  "Wherever 
the  words  "pi  or  p  occur  in  the  Law", 
observes  Bashi,  ''they  are  meant  to 
intimate  that  forgiveness  is  granted 
to  those  who  repent,  but  not  to  those 
who  do  not  repent". — The  phrase  T,}p^ 
C|2  to  fast,  for  the  older  d?js,  is  pecu- 
liar to  compositions  of  the  Babyloni- 
an and  later  periods  (vers.  27,  29,  32 ; 
XVI.  29,31;  Num.  XXIX,  7;  XXX. 
14;  Isai.  LVIIL  3,  5;  comp.  Ezra 
VIII.  21  m»rn;  Ps.  XXXV.  13, 
-»K  B-OB  T^vf), —  The  two  terms  "he 
shaU  be  cut  off  (nr-s:r)  from  his 
people"  and  "I  will  destroy  (^r":aKn) 
him  from  among  his  people"  (vers.  29, 
30),  seem  to  be  synonymous ;  which 
explains  the  often  menaced  punish- 
ment of  rrs  or  excision  (comp.  Rashi 
and  Ebn  Ezra  in  loc).  —  r^;s  r^^ 
(ver.  32)  is  to  keep  re^t,  to  celebrate 
a  rest-day  (comp.  XXV.  2 ;  also  X!XVI. 
34;  comp.  C'S  c^  to  keep  a  fast; 
see  Oramm.  §  102.  7);  and  therefore 
esrss  irssr  you  shall  keep  the  rest- 
day  that  has  been  ei^oined  upon  you. 
SS — SG.  The  storing  up  of  the 
various  fruits,  the  pride  and  wealth 
of  Palestine's  soil,  was  for  the  habit- 
ants an  occasion  of  even  greater 
gladness  and  gratitude  than  the  in- 
crease of  their  flocks  and  the  reap- 
ing of  their  com;  for  to  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  it  added  its  comforts 
and  luxuries.  It  gave,  therefore, 
rise  to  a  third  festival,  ''the  Feast  of 
Ingathering"  (sf^Kn  xi) ,  at  which  the 
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of  this  seventh  month  shall  be  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
/J^r  seven  days  to  the  Lord.  35.  On  the  first  day  shall 
be  a  holy  convocation;  you  shall  do  no  servile  work 
therein.     36.  Seven  days  you  shall  offer  an  offering  made 


people  might  aU  the  more  give  them- 
selves up  to  merriment  and  rejoic- 
ings, as  it  took  place  ''at  the  revo- 
lution" or  ''tlie  end"  of  the  agricul- 
tural year,  when  they  had  brought  in 
all  their  produce  and  were  free  from 
care  and  anxiety.  It  became,  there- 
fore, soon  the  chief  festival  of  mirth- 
ful recreation;  the  families  repaired 
to  the  common  Sanctuary,  joyously 
presented  their  ''gifts,  and  all  their 
vows,  and  all  their  free-will  ofTer- 
ings",  and  shared  their  abundance 
with  the  less  prosperous  (comp.  Judg. 
rK.27;XXI.19,21;lBam.I.3,21;Isai. 

XXX.  29).  And  the  septennial  recital 
of  the  Law  could  not  have  taken  place 
at  a  more  appropriate  time  (Deut. 

XXXI.  10;  comp.  Neh.  VIU.  18). 
As  at  first  neither  public  nor  pri- 
vate ceremonials  were  prescribed  for 
the  festival  —  no  offering  of  first- 
fruits  and  no  characteristic  sacrifice 
—  the  time  of  its  commencement 
was  probably  not  fixed;  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  command,  that  it  should  be 
celebrated  "at  the  end  of  the  year** 
when  "the  com  and  the  wine  have 
been  gathered  in*'  (see  supra,  pp.  273* 
275).  One  point,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  adhered  to,  namely  that, 
like  Passover,  it  should  begin  with 
the  fuU  moon ,  or  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month 
(comp.  2  Chr.  VIL  9—11).  Hany 
other  ancient  nations  also  paid  hom* 
age  to  the  second  great  luminaiy 
by  keeping  their  festivities  when  it 
is  in  its  full  splendour;  thus  the 
Egyptians,  and  many  northern  and 
western  tribes,  offered  to  some  of 
their  chief  deities  sacrifices  accompa- 
nied by  games  and  dances;  the  Ro- 


mans considered  the  fuU  moon  holy; 
others  regarded  it  as  auspicious;  the 
Spartans,  foUowing  the  injunctions 
of  Lycurgus,  would  not  set  out  on  a 
military   expedition    at  any  other 
time;  the  Olympicgamesalways  be- 
gan on  the  day  foUowing  the  first  fuU- 
moon  after  the  summer  solstice;  the 
old  Germans  held  their  public  as- 
semblies either  on  the  day  of  the  new 
or  the  full  moon;  and  others  kept  a 
fast  on   both  days    (comp.  Herod, 
TL  47;  VI.  106,  120;  Find,  Olymp. 
m.  35,  36;  Piut,  De  Is.  8;   Quaest. 
Rom.  24;  Strab.  IIL  iv.  16;  Pausafi. 
I.  xxviii.  4;  Aei,  Nat.  An.  X.  16;  lU' 
clan,  De  Astrol.  25;  Tacii.  Oerm.  11; 
PS.LXXXL  4;  Phiio,  De  Septen.  cc.  10, 
24,  Tva  |i.ifj  (le)^*  7i\kipay  |i.6vov,  dXXd  xal 
v^xTop  icX^pY^c  6  x6o|jLo;  tq  ToGnaYxd- 
Xo*j  ^t6;  xt>w.;  Knob.  Exod.  p.  102; 
Lev.  p.  532;  £n>aid.  Alter th.  p.  355). 
As  regards  the  moniAj  the  custom 
wavered  between  the  seventh  and 
the  eighth  of  the  year,  corresponding 
generaUy  with  our  September  and 
October;  and  this  fluctuation  was 
natural,  as  the  various  kinds  of  fruit 
ripen  in  Palestine  earlier  or  later  in 
different  ^'ears  and  in  different  dis- 
tricts, the  grapes  and  olives  hardly 
ever  earlier  than  in  the  first  part  of 
September,  the  pomegranates  and 
dates  hardly  ever  later  than  in  the 
second  part  of  October.  Therefore, 
when  Jeroboam  desired  to  bind  his 
new  subjects  more  closely  to  his  rule, 
we  are  told  that  "he  ordained  a  feast 
in  the  eighth  month,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month,  like  the  feast  that 
is  in  Judah  (nvrrs  "trac  yg),  and  he  of- 
fered upon  the  altar^  (1  Ki.  XU.  32). 
It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  urge  that 
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by  fire  to  the  Lord ;  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a  holy 
convocation  to  you,  and  yon  shall  offer  an  offering  made 


the  ingatharing  of  the  fralts  is  fin- 
ished later  in  the  northern  proviDoes, 
•ince  it  Tariee  in  the  toothem  parts 
also:  if  Jerohoam  wished  to  gain  his 
object,  his  poli^  mnst  haye  been  to 
retain  in  his  kingdom  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  institntioDS  to  which  the 
people  had  been  accostomed  tinder 
his  predecessors;  he  would  certainly 
not  have  chosen  for  the  most  popu- 
lar festival  the  eighth  month,  if  it 
had  inyariably  taken  place  in  the 
seyenth  (comp.  1  Ki.  YIII.  2).  How- 
ever, whenafber  the  exile  the  seventh 
month  became  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  was  haUowed.by  such  so- 
lemn celebrations  as  the  Day  of  blow- 
ing the  Trumpet  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  it  was  permanently  cho- 
sen for  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  also 
(vers.  34, 39;  Num.  XXUL  12);  it  be- 
came the  festive,  and  because  it  was 
the  seventh,  the  holy  month;  and 
there  was  not  even  a  ''second  Taber- 
nacle" permitted  in  analog}'  to  the 
''second  Passover",  to  be  kept  a  month 
after  its  regular  date  (p.  494). 

Similar  fluctuations  are  traceable 
in  the  duration  of  the  festival.  The 
Deuteronomist  (XYL  13, 15),  the  first 
legislator  who  states  a  time,  pre- 
scribes that  it  should  be  observed 
seven  days,  like  Passover.  Thus  Solo- 
mon also,  when  he  consecrated  the 
Temple,  according  to  the  older  ac- 
count in  the  Books  of  Kings  (2  Ki. 
ym.  65),  solenmised  the  festival 
S€Pen  days ,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
people  returned  to  their  homes.  But 
in  the  Persian  period,  when  the  cal- 
endar was  arranged  on  clear  and 
definite  principles,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  mark  the  conclusion  of 
the  yeaPs  festivals  by  a  separate  day 
not  indeed  invested  with  quite  the 


same  solemnity  as  the  festive  week, 
yet  to  be  kept  as  a  rest-day  and  a 
holy  convocation;  thus  in  our  sec- 
tion of  Leviticus,  an  ag^ik  day  is 
ordained  as  the  termination  both 
of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  and  of 
the  festive  cycle  of  the  year  (ver.  36) ; 
and  it  was  observed  as  a  binding 
ordinance  (t3B:D«$)  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah  (comp.  Num.  XXIX:  35—38 ; 
Keh.  YIIL  18;  Ezra  m.  4;  2  Mace. 
X.  6).  Therefore  the  later  Chronist 
states  that  Solomon,  on  the  memor- 
able occasion  referred  to,  dismissed 
the  people  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  that  is,  on  the 
nmM  day  after  the  beginning  of  the 
festival ;  and  the  historian  thus  re- 
presents the  eighth  day,or  the  supple- 
ment of  the  Feast,  which  was  kept 
in  his  own  time,  as  having  already 
been  celebrated  in  the  age  of  Solomon 
(comp.  2  Ohr.  YII.  10,  11 ;  see  Philol. 
Bem.). 

AVhen  the  festival,  which  in  the 
mean  time  had  taken  the  name  of 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (p'ly:  327),  was 
thus  fixed  and  developed,  it  was 
above  all  others  distinguished  by  sac- 
rifices so  numerous  and  so  liberal  that 
its  importance  and  joyful  character 
were  strikingly  apparent ;  in  the  eight 
days  were  presented  no  less  than  71 
bullocks,  15  rams,  105  lambs,  and  8 
kids  of  the  goats,  or  together  199 
animals,  besides  the  daily  holocausts 
and  those  for  the  incidental  Sabbath 
or  Sabbaths:  the  spirit  of  a  later 
time  is  manifest  in  the  systematic 
distribution  of  the  sacrifices;  for 
while  the  number  of  the  rams,  the 
lambs,  and  of  the  kids  of  the  goats 
remain  the  same  on  each  of  the 
seven  principal  days,  the  number  of 
the  bullocks  decreases  by  one  each 
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by  fire  to  the  Lord;  it  ti  a  solemn  assembly ,  and  you 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein. 


day,  ttom  thirteen  to  seven ;  and  to 
show  the  inferior  sanctity  of  the 
eighth  day,  and  as  a  proof  of  its  sah- 
sequent  introduction,  it  received  on- 
ly a  sacrifice  of  ten  animals,  while 
even  the  seventh  day  was  honoured 
with  twenty-four  victims.  Compared 
¥rith  these  directions,  how  simple 
are  those  of  Ezekiel,  who  merely 
prescribes,  for  each  day  of  Taber- 
nacles alike,  aholocaustbfseven  bul- 
locks and  seven  rams,  and  a  sin-offer- 
ing of  one  kid  of  the  goats  (Esek. 
XLY.  25)  —  a  sufficient  proof  that, 
before  the  exile,  the  ritual  of  the 
festival  was  not  finally  settled. 

Philolooical  Bemjlrks.  —  Of  the 
two  statements  above  referred  to, 
from,  which  a  change  in  the  duration 
of  Tabernacles  may  be  deduced  (1  Ki« 
ym.  65  and  2  Chr.  YH.  9),  that  of 
the  Chronist  is  more  intelligible  and 
more  probable;  he  simply  remarks, 
''On  the  eighth  day  they  made  a 
solemn  assembly ;  for  they  kept  the 
dedication  of  the  altar  seven  days, 
and  the  Feast  0^  seven  days^;  but 
in  the  first  Book  of  Kings  we  read 
that  Solomon  ''held  the  Feast  (;nrp 
seven  days  and  seven  days,  fourteen 
days;  on  the  eighth  day  he  sent  the 
people  away" :  which  is  so  illogical 
that  the  words  "and  seven  days,  four- 
teen days**  appear  like  an  interpola- 
tion founded  on  the  parallel  passage 
of  the  Chronicles  (see  tupra  p.  272 
note  3;  comp.  George  Lapp.  155 — 158; 
Grafi  L  c.  p.  89).  —  Haimonides 
(Mor.  Nev.  III.  43)  curiously  suggests 
that  the  eighth  day  was  appointed 
in  order  to  enable  the  Hebrews  to 
complete  those  rejoicings  for  which 
smaU  booths  are  insufficient,  and 
which  require  spacious  dwellings  and 
large  edifices.— r^  (ver.  36;  Num. 


XXIX.  35;  Keh.  YIIL  18;  2  Chr.  TH. 
9 ;  from  '^  in  the  sense  of  bringing 
together  or  gathering),  employed  in 
reference  to  the  seventh  day  of  Pass- 
over also  (Deut.  XYI.  8,  Cod.  Sam. 
mrrV  ^X  i*  attembfy  (Jer.  IX.  1,  Sept. 
o6voV>c),  festive  or  religious  meeting 
(Sept.  in  Am.  Y.  21  irav^^upic;  Onk. 
Kt^3f  which  is  assembly,  as  Targ. 
Esth.  IL  3,8,  Syr.  tcnirua,  Ar.£rp.£«^y 
Yulg.  here  coetus  atque  coUactae, 
Luth.  Yersammlung,  Engl.  Yers. 
solemn  assembly ;  comp.  2  Ki.  X.  20; 
Isai.L  13 ;  Joel  L  14;  and  Arab,  i"*^ 
''assembly^  for  the  weekly  holiday, 
or  Friday);  though  we  might  well 
be  induced  to  take  the  word  as  ccn- 
clusian  (Arom  ^  in  the  meaning  of 
shutting  up,  Sept.  iE65tov),  and  so  it 
was  indeed  in  later  times  applied  to 
Pentecost  as  the  conclusion  of  Pass- 
over (p.  500 ;  comp.  Jos,  Ant.  IIL  x.  6, 
'Aoap8d . . .  0T|{«.a(vet  li  toOto  IIcvTrp 
xooT^v;  Onk.  Num.  XXYIH.  26; 
Miskn.  Bosh  Hash.  I.  2;  Hoed  Kat. 
m.6;  Chag.IL4;  7a/m. /rr.  Petach. 
X,  fol.  37^  ed.  Krotoech.  mxr  ry 
until  Pentecost).  The  meanings  of 
"keeping  or  detaining  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary another  day"  (Saadiah,  Bashi, 
a.o.),  and  of ''abstention  from  laboor 
and  worldly  occupation"  (Ebn  Ezra, 
Bashb.,  Kimchi,  MichaeL,  and  par- 
tially Knobel),  are  out  of  the  question. 

97^  S9«  That  these  verses  prob- 
ably formed  the  original  termina- 
tion of  the  laws  on  the  five  annual 
festivals  (vers.  4—36) ,  and  that  they 
were  by  the  compiler  of  this  chapter 
made  to  comprise  the  Sabbath  like- 
wise, although  they  expressly  ex- 
clude it  (ver.  88),  has  above  been  ex- 
plained (on  vers.  1,  2). 

Philological  Bbmaeks. — The  term 
n^T  embraces  here,  as  it  frequently 
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37.  These  are  the  festivals  of  the  Lord  which  you 
shall  proclaim  io  be  holy  convocatioDS,  to  offer  an  offer- 
ing made  by  fire  to  the  Lord,  burnt-offering  and  blood- 
less offering,  sacrifice  and  drink-offerings,  every  thing 
upon  its  day.  38.  Besides  the  Sabbaths  of  the  Lord, 
and  besides  your  gifts,  and  besides  all  your  vows,  and 
besides  all  your  free-will  offerings,  which  you  give  to 
the  Lord. 

39.  Also  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
when  you  gather  in  the  fruit  of  the   land,   you  shall 


do€«,  the  two  later  classes  of  animal 
sacrifice,  the  thank-  and  the  sin- 
offerings,  the  older  holocausts  (n^) 
being  named  separately  (see  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  p.  74  note  6).  —  "ittraor-an, 
literaUy,  "the  thing  of  every  day  on 
its  day^,  that  is,  every  thing  as  it  has 
been  appointed  for  each  day  (see  notes 
on  Ezod.y.  IS). — The  r^:sm  holy  gifU 
not  intended  for  the  altar,  include 
especially  the  firstlings  and  tithes 
set  apart  for  the  priests  (comp.  Num. 
XVnL  11,  29). 

SO— 48.  The  "Feast  of  Ingather- 
ing" (spcsr;  ^)  became  gradually  a 
"Teast  of  Tabernacles*'  (r-tin  ;n),  be- 
cause fhiit-gatherers  and  vinedress- 
ers, leaving  their  towns  and  villages, 
lived  for  the  time,  as  many  still  live, 
in  booths  near  their  orchards  and 
vineyards;  and  probably  also  because 
the  multitude  of  pilgrims,  larger  than 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  who 
flocked  to  the  holy  towns,  to  Shiloh, 
Bethel,  and  Gilgal,  and  later  to  Jeru- 
salem ,  could  not  possibly  be  lodged 
in  the  houses,  and  stayed  during 
the  festive  week  in  temporary  huts 
or  tents  (comp.  Hos.  XII.  10).  These 
two  circumstances,  incidental  to  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  people,  very  na- 
turally gave  rise  to  a  custom,  which 
imparted  to  the  festival  a  distinctive 
character.  Tet  a  similar  usage  was 
not  unknown  to  other  nations :  the 
Syrians  celebrated  ever}*  three  years 


in  honour  of  the  gods  of  wine  and 
love,  a  merry  "booth-festival"  (iop'Hj 
oxT|Vtxi^);  from  remote  times  the  Hin- 
doos have  kept,  in  the  later  part  of 
the  summer,  a  feast  of  nine  days, 
during  which  they  erect  before 
the  temples  and  in  the  streets  tents 
from  canvas  and  the  branches  of 
trees;  and  in  the  Roman  festival 
of  Anna  Perenna,  on  the  Ides  of 
Harch,  ''leafy  bowers"  (fh)ndeae 
casae),  and  somewhat  later,  in  the 
rites  of  the  ambarvalia,  or  purifica- 
tion of  the  fields,  ''huts  made  of 
twigs"  (virgae)  formed  a  prominent 
feature.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the 
feast  of  Sdkeaiy\  tAv  Zaxa(o>v  iopTifj  or 
Td^^axata)  celebrated  by  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Persians,  inhonour  of  Ani- 
tis  and  other  deities,  with  rites  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia, 
helped  to  render  popular  the  Jewish 
Sueeoih  (r-tt^),  just  as  the  Persian 
festival  of  Pur  infiuenced  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Jewish  Picrrjn,  if  it  did  not 
give  rise  to  it  (comp.  Ovid^  Fast.  III. 
523—528;  Tib.  II.  i.  24;  Athen.  XIV. 
44;  Sirab,  XI.  viii.  5;  comp.  also 
Athen,  lY.  19,  describing  the  nine 
days'  festival  of  the  xdipveta,  at  which 
the  Spartans,  in  commemoration  of 
their  old  camp  life  dwelt  in  pavilions 
—  oxidSrc  —  and  tents;  Movers^ 
Phoeniz.  I.  480  sqq.\  Knob,  Lev.  p. 
551).  Certain  it  is,  that  the  custom 
was,  in  the  time  after  the  exile  con- 
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keep  the  Feast  of  the  Lord  seven  days :  on  the  first 
day  shall  be  a  Sabbath,  and  on  the  eighth  day  shaU  be 
a  Sabbath.    40.  And  yon  shall  take  for  yourselves  on 


tidered  an  essential  part  of  the  reli- 
gions celebration  of  the  Feast.  For 
we  read  in  Nehemiah  (YIIL  IS— 18), 
that  during  his  Arst  governorship,  the 
chiefs  of  the  people  and  the  priests, 
applying  to  Ezra  for  instruction, 
"found  it  written  in  the  Law  which 
God  had  commanded  by  Moses,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  should  dwell 
in  booths  on  the  Feast  in  the  seventh 
month;  and  that  they  should  publish 
and  proclaim  in  aU  their  cities  and 
in  Jerusalem,  saying,  Go  forth  to  the 
mount,  and  fetch  olive-branches 
(n^  *t|g^,  and  branches  of  the  wild 
olive  tree  {^^  79  ^V^,  and  myrtle 
branches  (D^**V^,  and  palm  branches 
(c*<^n  "1^,  and  branches  of  thick- 
leaved  trees(rt9  79  ^V]^,to  make  booths 
as  it  is  Mrritten"  (2V^).  We  are  then 
told  that  the  people  did  as  they  had 
been  directed,  and  that  they  kept  the 
Feast  for  seven  days,  concluding 
with  a  solemn  assembly  on  the  eighth 
day  ''according  to  the  law"  (g|vi|{); 
and  the  historian  adds  that  ''since 
the  days  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Kun, 
to  that  day  had  not  the  children  of 
Israel  done  so".  Yet  in  the  Penta- 
teuch we  find  no  injunctions  pre- 
cisely like  those  referred  to  in 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah.  Those  ap- 
proaching nearest  to  them  are  the 
commands  of  our  section  (ver.  40) : 
"And  you  shaU  take  for  yourselves 
(c:'?  crRpV;)  on  the  first  da3*  the  fruit 
of  a  beautiful  tree  (-nn  77  -n^),  branch- 
es of  palm-trees  (o-*^  r^-iOi  ^nd 
the  boughs  of  thick -leaved  trees 
(rs;(  79  t^aar^,  and  willows  of  the 
brook  (^  "^7^)  9  and  you  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  your  God  seven 
days".  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  differences  in  the  two  pas- 


sages (comp.  p.  275  note  15);  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  the  objects 
mentioned  were  in  both  cases  in- 
tended to  serve  the  same  purpose; 
that  they  were  meant,  in  Nehemiah, 
for  the  construction  and  adornment 
of  booths,  is  unquestionable;  but  is 
this  equally  clear  with  respect  to 
our  verse?  This  neither  mentions 
booths,  nor  is  it  connected  with  the 
conmiand  regarding  them  (vers.  42, 
43) ;  for  it  prescribes,  "You  shaU  take 
to  yourselves**  the  boughs  and  the 
fruit,  and  "rejoice  before  the  Lord", 
as  if  the  Hebrews  were  to  use  those 
objects  as  religious  symbols  forming 
part  of  their  holiday  service.  As  such 
they  were  certainly  understood  by 
the  later  Jews,  except  the  Sadducees 
(comp.  Ehn  Ezra  in  loc).  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  already  we 
hear  that  "the  people  bore  ({^ovTcc)on 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  branches 
(06p3ouc)  and  fair  boughs  (xXd8ouc)f 
and  also  palms  (^o(vtxac),  and  sang 
hymns  in  praise  of  God"  (2  Mace 
X.  7).  Josephus,  describing  the 
practice  of  the  second  Temple,  states 
that,  while  the  sacrifices  were  being 
offered,  "every  one  of  the  worshippers 
carried  in  his  hands  (^ipovxc  iv  rate 
'/cpo(v)  a  branch  of  myrtle  apd  wil- 
lows joined  to  a  bough  of  the  palm 
tree,  with  the  addition  of  a  pome- 
citron"  (Ant.  m.  z.  4 ;  Xm.  ziii  5) ; 
and  in  exact  agreement  with  this 
description  are  the  Talmudical  re- 
gulations with  respect  to  the  hHap 
("tVi^)— a  Aresh  palm  branch,  not  less 
than  a  hand-breadth  long,  together 
with  wiUows  and  myrtle-twigs,  to 
be  held  during  prayers  in  the  right 
hand,  while  the  ethrog  (2^*«w),  that 
is,  a  citron  or  orange,  is  held  in  the 
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the  first  day  of  the  fruit  of  a  beantifol  tree,  branches 
of  palm-trees,  and  the  bough  of  a  thick -leaved  tree, 
and  willows  of  the  brook;  and  you  shall  rejoice  before 


Sympot.  IV.  tL  2,  fort  Ik  %a\  xpa- 
tr^o^  TIC  iopT^  xal  ^upoofopCa 
itop'  a6ToTc  —  the  Jews  — i  ^  Tl 
96poouc  f X<>VTCC  t(c  Ti  Upiv  tUCooiv ; 
see  infra;  Tapta  LYI.  2;  Spiegel, 
Ayeeta,  IL 178 ;  Suidas  tab  c(peai<frvT) ; 
Coxmn.  on  Leyit.  L  p.  362).  We 
must,  therefore,  suppose  that  the 
latest  revisers  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, in  order  to  yeil  the  disorepan<7 
between  our  command  and  the  nar- 
rative in  Nehemiah,  added  in  the 
latter  passage  "as  it  is  written" 
(avi»$),  as  if  desirous  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  both  accounts  essentiaUy 
agree  —  an  exi>edient  to  which  they 
resorted  to  remove  another  and  a  si- 
milar difficulty  (tupra  p.  493:  in 
2  Ohron.  XXXY.  13  VKa  iVoav)  ia  in- 
tended  to  signify  (hei/  roasted  the 
Pesach,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the    command    that   it*  should   be 

For  many  centuries,  the  chief 
festival  of  the  year  related  merely 
to  agriculture,  and  especially  to  the 
produce  of  vineyards  and  fruit- 
trees;  but  with  this  meaning  the 
advanced  culture  of  the  nation  could 
not  rest  satisfied;  and  the  next  step 
was  to  attribute  to  the  Feast  a 
historical  significance.  The  usage 
which  had  become  common  of  dweU- 
ing  in  booths,  offered  a  welcome 
suggestion;  and  the  people  were  now 
ordered,  as  a  religious  obligation,  to 
Hve  in  booths  (n  v^)  during  the  seven 
days  of  the  festival,  that  ''their  gene- 
rations might  know  that  God  caused 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in 
booths  when  He  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (ver.  43).  At 
the  time  when  their  store-houses  and 
granaries   were   filled    with    every 


left  (oompr.  Mishu  Suoc.  IIL  4,  etc; 
MaimoH.  Hilch.  Lulav,  cc  7, 8 ;  Orach 
Chay.  SS-  645—658).  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  our  law  must  be 
taken  in  this  sense;  and  the  custom 
was  meant  by  the  thoughtful  author 
to  tjpHy  the  wealth  and  the  beauty 
of  nature,  which  man,  by  God's 
grace  and  mercy,  is  permitted  to 
ex^oy :  in  harmony  with  the  festive 
cheerfulness  of  the  season,  he  men- 
tions ''the  fruit  of  the  beautiful  tree" 
first;  the  palm-tree,  of  which  the 
present  Arabs  ingeniously  enumerate 
as  many  uses  as  there  are  days  in 
the  year,  is  to  the  Eastern  mind  the 
most  perfect  emblem  of  sustenance ' 
and  comfort  (see  Comm.  on  Exod.  pp. 
282, 283) ;  the  willows  of  the  brook  re- 
call the  delightful  banks  of  rivers  and 
rills  with  all  their  freshness  and  cool- 
ness; and  the  "thick-leaved  trees"  are 
themselves  products  of  rich  and 
luxuriant  growth  (see  PhtloL  Bem.). 
Kor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  how,  in 
the  Persian  period,  such  a  custom 
could  arise  among  the  Jews.  For  it  is 
weU  known  that  the  Persians  "during 
their  sacred  songs  held  bundles 
of  tamarisk  twigs  in  their  hands", 
the  so-called  holy  barsom  (bare^ma), 
in  imitation  of  which  the  Hebrews 
also  "put  the  branch  to  their  nose^ 
(Esek.  Ym.  17);  and  we  need  scarce- 
ly refer  to  the  olive  branch  (cCpc- 
otdbvT])— covered  with  all  kinds  of  first- 
fhiits,  which  the  Greeks  carried  dur- 
ing their  autunmal  festivities  of  the 
Fyanepsia;  or  to  the  waving  of  the 
ivy-  and  vine -wreathed  thyrsus  in 
the  processions  of  Bacchus,  as  the  de- 
votees of  whom  the  Jews  were  indeed 
represented,  especially  on  account  of 
the  analogous  custom  (comp.  PM, 
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the  Lord  your  God  seven  days.  41.  And  you  shall 
keep  it  as  B,  Feast  to  the  Lord  seven  days  in  the  year : 
a  $haU  be  a  statute  for  ever  in  your  generations;  you 


WMdih  and  blessing,  they  were  to 
leaye  their  oonyenient  abodes ,  and 
stay  in  fragUe  hats,  reflecting  on  the 
perils  and  the  precarious  existence 
of  their  forefathers  in  the  desert, 
lett  anyone  in  the  pride  of  his  heart 
shonld  imagine,  "My  own  strength 
and  the  power  of  my  hand  have  ac- 
quired for  me  this  abundance"  (see 
Ba$kbam  on  yer.  43;  comp.  Deut. 
VnL  10—18);  or,  as  Philo  explains 
(De  Septen.  c  24),  they  were  to  be 
taught  "equality,  the  first  principle 
and  beginning  of  justice",  since  aU 
alike  were  for  a  time  to  dweU  in  slight 
and  frail  habitations.  But  this  view 
was  only  taken  at  a  very  advanced 
period,  and  was  carried  out  some- 
what timidly.  We  find  it  mentioned 
and  acted  upon  for  the  first  time 
during  the  ruleof  Nehemiah;  while  it 
was  raised  into  a  permanent  law  by 
the  latest  levitical  legislators.  Yet 
even  these  imposed  the  duty  of  pass- 
ing the  Feast  in  booths  upon  native 
Hebrews  only  (mrKn,  ver.42),  and  not 
upon  strangers.  In  both  respects  a 
strong  contrast  is  manifest  with  the 
unleavened  cakes  of  Passover,  which 
were  historicaUy  associated  with  the 
Egyptian  redemption  at  a  compara- 
tively remote  time,  and  which  were 
rendered  obligatory  on  the  stranger 
and  the  Hebrew  alike  under  the  pun- 
ishment of  excision.  However,  Taber- 
aades  became  now  even  more  deci- 
dedly thanbeforeM^  festival  (an^;  it 
was  simply  "the  Festival  oftheLord" 
(njrr  sn,  ver.  89;  1  Ki.  VIIL  2,  65; 
XTT.  82,  88;  Ezek.  XLT.  25;  Zeeh. 
XIV.  16,  18,  18;  Keh.  VHL  14;  2 
Chmu  V.  8;  Vn.  8,  8. 

Later  Judaism  advanced  another 
stage.     Bightly  Judging   that  the 


reason  assigned  in  our  passage  for 
the  booths  centres  in  the  idea  of 
Divine  providence  and  government, 
the  Babbins  brought  Tabernacles 
into  connection  with  the  two  earlier 
celebrations  of  the  seventh  month; 
and  working  out  a  peculiar  theory 
they  maintained,  that  on  the  three 
successive  festivals  the  destinies  of 
men  were,  respectively,  written  down 
sealed,  and  finally  ratified.  Then  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  comprised 
every  important  element  —  the  na- 
tural, the  historical,  and  the  spiritual ; 
it  was  accordingly  solemnised  with  a 
spirit,  a  splendour,  and  an  exuberant 
merriment,  that  far  eclipsed  all  other 
festive  seasons;  and  a  proverb  passed 
current  that  "he  who  has  not  seen  the 
joy  of  the  libations  of  Tabernacles 
(nsirvn  n*2  mtsv), has  never  in  his  life 
witnessed  joy^  (comp.  Mhhn,  Succ 
rV.  9  —  V.  4).  In  conclusion  we 
may  quote  the  curious  account 
which  Plutarch  gives  of  our  festival, 
and  which  proves  again  in  what 
distorted  forms  information  on  Jew- 
ish institutions  reached  even  the 
best  of  heathen  writers :  "The  great- 
est and  holiest  festival  of  the  Jews 
corresponds,  both  in  the  time  and 
mode  of  celebration,  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Bacchus.  For  after  the  so- 
eaUed  fast  (vijottCa),  when  the  vin- 
tage is  at  its  height,  they  place  in 
tents  and  huts,  mostly  consisting  of 
ivy  and  vine  leaves,  tables  covered 
with  summer  fhiit  of  every  kind; 
and  indeed  they  caU  the  day  before 
the  festival  'Tabernacles'  {9%rpHi). 
A  few  days  later,  they  keep  another 
festival  which  reaUy,  not  co^Jec- 
turaUy,  has  derived  its  name  fh>m 
Bacchus.  There  is  also  among  them 
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shall  celebrate  it  in  the  seventh  montlL  42.  Ton  shall 
dwell  in  tabernacles  seven  days,  all  that  are  Israelites 
bom  shall  dwell  in  tabernacles ;  43.  That  your  generar 


a  feast  caUed  'the  bearing  of  fig-tree 
branches',  and  another  'the  bearing 
of  the  thyrtni',  on  which  they  enter 
the  Temple  with  thyrti  in  their 
hands.  What  they  do  in  the  holy 
place,Idonot  know;  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  perform  some  Bacchic 
rites;  for,  like  the  Argives  on  the 
Dionysia,  they  use  small  trompets,  in 
order  to  call  apon  their  Gk>d;  they 
haTe,besides,  harp-players,  whom  the 
Jews  themselves  callLevites,  whether 
this  name  is  derived  from  Lysios,  or 
rather  from  Eoios''  (Pint,  Bympos. 
17.  vi.  2). 

Philolooigal  BwfAKCT.  —  It  re- 
quires no  additional  proof  that  this 
portion  was  composed  without  re- 
ference to  the  preceding  commands 
on  Tabernacles ;  it  mentions  again  the 
time,  the  daration,  and  the  most 
solemn  days  of  the  festival,  as  if 
these  points  had  not  been  explicitly 
stated  before ;  it  has  by  the  compiler  of 
oar  Chapter  been  inserted  unabridged 
on  account  of  the  two  fresh  subjects  it 
includes  —  the  instructions  on  the 
vegetable  products,  and  the  new 
i*eason  assigned  for  the  booths;  and 
it  evidently  imparts  to  the  chapter  a 
ftragmentary  character.  -~  The  par- 
ticle ^  (ver.  S9)  is  used  when  new 
matter  is  introduced  (comp.  supra 
ver.  27).  £bn  Ezra  supposes  that  it 
places  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  juxta- 
position with  Tabemades,  the  one 
being  a  time  of  fasting,  the  other  of 
feasting  (with  reference  toDeut.  XYL 
15,  rmto  -JK  r-«^n^) ;  but  another  section 
and  a  general  conclusion  (vers.  33 — 
38)  intervene  between  the  laws  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  and  this  con- 
junction t{*»  Josephus  (Ant.  IIL  x.  4) 
supposes,  without  probability,  that 


as  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  is  kept 
'^hen  the  season  of  the  year  is  chang- 
ing for  winter^,  tabernacles  were 
to  be  erected  as  a  protection  against 
the  cold:  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek 
another  reason  besides  the  thought- 
ful one  given  in  the  text.  -^  The 
speculations  of  the  Babbins  and  of 
later  Jews  on  the  meaning  of  "the 
four  kinds"  of  products  here  men- 
tioned, are  numerous  and  often  in- 
genious; let  it  suffice  to  give  one 
.specimen:  the  willow  represents  the 
plants  that  have  neither  blossom  nor 
fruit;  the  myrtle  those  that  have 
blossoms  but  no  fruit;  the  palm 
those  that  bear  firuit  but  have  no 
blossoms;  and  the  citron  or  orange 
those  that  have  both  blossom  and 
fhiit ;  thus ,  the  four  together  caU  to 
mind  vegetation  in  all  its  varied 
forms  (comp.  Midr,  Rabb,  Yayikr. 
Sect.  XXX. ;  Maimon,  Mor.  Nev.  Hi. 
43;  ilrama,  Aked.  ch.  67;  etc.). — The 
word  B^^^ip  (ver.  39)  when  you  gather 
in,  refers  to  the  earliest  meaning  of  the 
festival  as  the  'Teast  of  Ingathering" 
(Exod.  XXm.  16;  XXXIY.  22),  and 
being  characteristic,  it  is  seldom 
omitted  (comp.  Deut.  XYL  13,  «I^^ 
^p^i  "p*sjT3);  for  though  v^k  is  some- 
times distinguished  as  frwi  harvest 
from  t^  as  vintage  (Isai.  XXXTT.  10 ; 
Hie.  Yn.  1),  it  includes  a  collection 
of  any  kind,  and  e^s^  is  a  general 
store-house  (1  Chr.  XXYX  15,  17). 
—  If  the  Jewish  interpretation  of 
the  use  of  the  four  products  be  cor- 
rect, that  is,  if  these  were  to  be  held 
in  the  hand  during  prayer,  the  prin* 
cipal  nouns  ought  to  be  in  the  sin- 
gular; we  might  indeed  so  take  the 
first,  "the  fruit  (^«)  of  a  beautiful 
tree**,  and  the  third,  "a  bough  of  & 
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tions  may  know  that  I  caused  the  children  of  Israel  to 
dwell  in  tabernacles,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 


thick-leaved  tree"  (nar  p  t^,  but 
not  the  two  others,  for  ttrw  n^ifi 
cannot  be  translated  otherwise  than 
by  ''branches  of  palm-trees",  and  *a*tr 
Vnj  otherwise  than  by  "willows  of  the 
brook".   Therefore,  everything  con- 
sidered, it  appears,  that  the  plants 
enumerated  in  the  40th  verse  were, 
in  their  original  context,  intended 
to  be  employed  for  the  tabernacles, 
as  in  the  corresponding  verses  in 
Kehemiah;  but  that  they  were  insert- 
ed by  onr  compiler  in  this  passage 
so  as  to  convey  the  sense  attached 
to  them  by  his  later  readers.    The 
Babbins  explain  that  rto  is  written 
defectively,  withoat  *:,  to  intimate 
that  one  branch  only  is  required 
(comp.  Rathi  in  loc);  to  obtain  this 
meaning,  we  might  rather  read  nt^ 
(comp.  Job  XY.  32) ;  but  the  foUow- 
ing  plural  D*n%in  is  opposed  to  any 
such  acceptation.  In  fact,  the  40*^ 
verse  has  every  appearance  of  a  later 
interpolation;  for,  interrupting  the 
context,  it  renders  especially  the  first 
*rk  in  ver.  41  difficult  and  irregular, 
as  this  refers  to  rrwr  vr\  in  ver.  39.  — 
From  the  circumstance  that  Hsr  is 
without  the  conjunction  j  it  has  been 
concluded ,  that  the  words  *nn  p  ~^t 
imply  the  general  notion,  which  is 
specified  by  the  three  foUowing  plants 
(so  Keil  in  loc.);  but  "branches"  and 
''twigs"  cannot  be  described  as  "ftnit" 
(-^.^),  as  this  word  is  not  so  wide  in 
meaning.  —  "The  fruit  of  the  beau- 
tiful tree"  ("r^n  p  -^t)  is  by  Jewish 
tradition  understood  as  the  pome- 
citron  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  m.  z.  4, 
h  |i9jXoc  6  Tijc  Iltpoloic,  which  is  a 
larger  kind  of  citron,  almost  of  the 
size  of  a  melon,  and  is  said  to  weigh 
sometimes  thirty  pounds ;  yiTT.xm.  5, 


xCxpiov;  Mishn.  Succ  in.  5 — 7;  and 
Ebn  Ezra,  "there  exists  indeed  no 
tree-fruit  more  beautiftil  than  the 
citron") ;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
testing  the  correctness  of  this  view; 
and  the  Talmud  (Succ  34^  35*)  ex- 
plains that  it  is  "a  tree  the  wood 
and  fruit  of  which  have  the  same 
taste",  or  one  "which  remains  {'rt^)  on 
its  tree  from  year  to  year^  (comp. 
alsoBashi).  The  other  ancienttrans- 
lations   render  the  words  literally 
(Sept.  xapiciv  E6Xou   dbpatov,  Yulg. 
fructus  arboris  pulcherrimae,  etc; 
comp.  Ms.  Hierob.  1. 251, 252 ;  Daehs 
et  Cramer^   Succah,   pp.  207   sqq.; 
Cleric,  in  loc.).  —  r^'s^f  p.f  litcraUy 
"a   thick"    or    "thick-leaved    tree" 
(comp.  Ezek.  YL  13;  XX.  28),  is  by 
tradition  taken  as  myrtle  (O'^n),  "the 
twigs  of  which  are  twisted  like  cords 
TtTfoa  and  ropes"  (Bashi ;  comp.  Neh. 
VOL  15 ;  Isai.  XLL 19 ;  LY.  13 ;  Zech. 
1. 8;  etc. ;  Onk.  and  Jon.  p:?:;,  etc).  — 
r»^  (fh>m  ^D  to  plait,  to  interweave, 
especiaUy  foliage  and  boughs)  is  in- 
deed properly  boothmadeof  branches 
and  leaves,  to  serve  as  cattle  folds 
(Gen.  ^^>^'"    17),  as  a  protection 
against  a  fierce  sun  (Jon.  lY.  5)  or 
showers  of  rain  (Isai.  lY.  6 ;  comp.  Fs. 
'^'^'^T.  23),  or  to  be  used  by  persons 
watching  in  vineyards  and  orchards 
(Isai.  I.  8;  Job  XXYIL    18);    but 
though  the  word  involves  the  notion 
oi  frail  and  perishable  (Job  XXYIL 
18;  Am.  IX.  11),  it  is  also  applied, 
almost  as  a  synonym  of  Vrjic,    to 
permanent  dwellings  and  every  habi* 
Ution  (Ps.  XYin.  12;  Job  XXXYI. 
29),  the  tents  of  encamping  soldiers 
(2  Sam.  XI.  11;  1  Ki.  XX.  12,  16), 
and  the  Tent  of  Meeting  (2  Sam.  L  c). 
We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with 
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44.  And  Moses  told  to  the  children  of  Israel  the 
festivals  of  the  Lord. 


those  who  ooDsider  the  reason  here 
assigned  fbr  the  booths  of  Taber- 
naoles  as  little  appropriate"  (Hap- 
feldy  Oral^  a.  o.):  the  Hebrews  dwelt 
dnxing  their  joomeys  in  rfiu^  though 
these  were  perhaps  more  frequently 
made  of  canvas  than  of  foliage  and 
branches,  and  in  the  former  case  were 
more  properly  y^y*,  t^f^t  which  are 
fireqnently  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  Hebrew  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  (comp.  Exod.  XYI.  16; 
Xyin.7;XXXin.8,  ]0;Kam.ZI.10; 
XVL  26, 27 ;  XIX«  U ;  XXIY.  5 ;  Dent. 
1. 27 ;  T.  27;XI.  6).  The  Talmndnnder- 
stands  the  booths  figuratiyely  as  'the 
protecting  clouds  of  Diyine  gloiy" 


(ras  "jsy;  comp.  Isai.  IV.  6),  and  ex- 
tends the  'obligations  of  our  law  to 
the  strangers  also,  supporting  this 
view  by  the  word  Wj^p^  (ver.  42), 
which,  it  is  argned,  cannot  refer  to 
the  same  persons  as  the  preceding 
rn]wn  (comp.  Talm.  Bucc  1^  27, 
28rZevach.  37^).  —  The  Babbinical 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  lulap 
and  "the  four  kinds"  in  general,  and 
on  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
tabernacles,  are  very  minute,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Mishn,  Sncc  L  1 — IV* 
8;  Talm,  ad  11.  cc;  Maimon,  Hilch. 
Buccah  and  Hilch.  Lulay;  Orach 
Chay.  §§  625 — 658 ;  and  the  commen- 
taries on  these  authorities. 


f 


VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS   LAWS. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


SuiouBT.  «  God  gives  to  Motet  inttraetiont  with  regard  to  the  lightt  of 
the  Candlettick  and  to  the  Shew-biead  (Ten.  !;—•).  —  The  ton  of  an 
Egyptian  father  and  a  Hebrew  mother  pnblioly  blatphemed  the  name 
of  God.  Motet  ordered  that  the  offender  thould  be  kept  in  cnttody, 
and  he  wat  directed  by  God  to  cante  him  to  be  ttoned  to  death  without 
the  camp  by  the  whole  congregation  (Ten.  10 — 15).  At  the  tame 
time,  God  impartt  tome  general  commandt  on  blatphemy,  on  tlaying  a 
man  or  a  beatt,  and  on  bodily  ii^oriet  inflicted  npon  another  (vert. 
16 — 22).  —  The  judgment  on  the  blatphemer  wat  dnly  executed 
(Ter.  28). 


1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  2.  Com- 


1«  When  the  lawt  on  the  priett- 
hood  (ch.  XXL  XXIL)  and  on  the 
holy  teaeont  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
common  Temple  (chJLXIII.)had  been 
tet  forth ,  it  wat  deemed  appropriate 
to  add  tome  of  the  chief  regulationt 
concerning  the  aacerdotal  tervice  of 
the  Sanctuary,  and  hence  commandt 
on  the  perpetnal  light  of  the  Candle* 
ttick  and  on  the  perpetual  Shew- 
bread  of  the  golden  Table  were  here 
interted:  tl^y  bad  indeed,  at  leatt 
partially,  been  eigoined  before, 
when  the  whole  Tabernacle  wat 
detcribed,  but  it  wat  held  that  th^ 
ought  to  be  enforced  again  after  the 


inttallatioB  of  Aaron  and  hit  tout 
in  their  holy  oflicet. 

PxiLOLOOicaL  BgMA»»t.  —  Thcte 
flMf  km90  Uem  the  guiding  principlet 
of  the  final  reviter  of  our  Book;  and 
tl^y  item  to  be  the  mott  logical 
that  can  be  ditcorered;  yet  they  are 
Ur  fnm  eatiaftictofy  if  viewed  in 
coBDection  with  the  eooiioi^y  of  the 
Pentateuch.  For  the  command  on 
the  lighto  of  the  Candlettick  occnrt 
before,  in  nearly  identical  termt,  in 
£zodut(XXVIL  20,21),  and  there  it 
really  no  cogent  reaton  whj  it 
ehould  have  been  repeated ;  etpecial- 
|y  at  it  wat  before  referred  to  at  a 
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mand  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  bring  to  thee 
pure  oil  of  the  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  put  on 
the  lamps  continually.  3.  Without  the  vail  of  the  testi- 
mony, in  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  shall  Aaron  arrange  it 


weU  known  ordinance  (Exod.  XXX. 
7,  8;  XL.  4),  and  had  already  been 
acted  npon  by  Moses  at  the  erection 
of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  XL.  25.) 
In  the  former  Book,  it  occupies  in- 
deed an  isolated  position^  for  it  is  there 
separated  from  the  description  of  the 
Candlestick  itself  and  the  other  im- 
plements of  the  Holy,  and  is  placed  be- 
tween the  law  of  the  brazen  Altar 
and  of  the  priestly  garments ;  but  its 
position  is  no  less  isolated  in  oar 
section,  which  does  not  attempt  a 
systematic  snrvey  of  the  Temple  ser- 
Tice,  bat  is  confined  to  two  single 
rites  selected  at  random  or  at  least 
withont  appreciable  motive,  since 
not  even  the  daily  holocausts  are 
mentioned.  If,  therefore,  the  iotro- 
daction  of  the  two  commands  in  this 
place  does  not  illustrate  the  fhig- 
mentary  character  of  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  they  bespeak  that  of  the 
Pentateuch:  and  when  subsequent- 
ly the  execution  of  the  command  is  re- 
lated, the  command  itself  is  partially 
given  in  a  different  form  (Kum.  YIIL 
1—4;  comp.  IT.  7;  Exod.  XXY.  87). 
Even  Bertheau  states,as  the  result  of  a 
carefulanalysis,  that  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  cannot  origi- 
naUy  have  fonned  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Binaiticlaws  (Qruppen,  pp. 
SSO— 223).  The  perplexity  of  apolo- 
gists is  instructive.  The  repetition  of 
the  two  ordinances,  it  is  presumed, 
was  occasioned  "by  some  historical 
event"  {Rtrnke^  Untersuohungen,  L 
1 09):  but  the  Law  is  generaUy  vety  ex- 
act in  relating  such  historical  events, 
whereas,  in  this  instance,  there  is 
not  the  remotest  aUusion(comp.  vers. 
10—14;  Z.  1—7;  Kunu  DL  6—14; 


XY.  32 — 36 ;  etc.)<  Again,  the  olive- 
oil  and  the  8hew-bread,  it  is  assert- 
ed, representing  the  choicest  produc- 
tions of  the  Holy  Land  in  com  and 
fruit,  were  intended  to  serve  in  the 
Temple  as  perpetual  gifts  of  grati- 
tude for  God's  unceasing  mercy,  Just 
as  the  chief  festivals  were  seasons  of 
gratitude,  and  this  constitutes  the 
internal  connection  with  the  prece- 
ding chapter  (JUanke,  1.  c.  II.  110, 
111):  however,  the  principal  object 
of  the  first  command  is  not  an  offer- 
ing of  oil,  but  the  perpetual  iigkt; 
andtheBhew-bread  does  not  so  much 
symbolise  gratitude  as  supplication 
(see  mfra  on  ver.  2 — 0).  Another  and 
more  mystical  interpreter  declares 
that  ''the  oil  of  the  seven-branched 
Candlestick  burning  before  the  Lord 
represents  the  Israelites  as  the  com- 
munity which  makes  its  light  shine 
into  the  darkness  of  this  world ;  and 
the  She  w-bread  symbolises  a  spiritual 
sacrifice  which  they  offer  to  God,  and 
which  consists  of  the  fhiits  of  their 
labours  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(A€f/,Comm.  in  locp.  144;  ArchaeoL 
{21  note  3) :  but  if  our  commands  have 
such  typical  meaning,  they  have  little 
in  common  with  the  preceding  laws 
which  refer  to  the  practical  life  and 
the  atonement  of  the  nation;  the  oil, 
however,  is  not  meant  as  an  emblem 
of  the  activity  of  the  Israelites,  but 
of  watchfUness ;  and  the  8hew-bread 
has  reference  to  the  people's  daily 
life  and  material  prosperity.  Jewish 
Commentators,  weU  aware  of  the 
anomalous  position  of  this  section, 
contend  that  it  had  been  revealed  to 
Moses  whenbe  received  the  Divinein- 
structions  concerning  the  sacred  im- 
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from  evening  to  morning  before  the  Lord  continaally: 
it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  to  your  generations. 
4.  He  shall  arrange  the  lamps  upon  the  pure  Candle- 
stick before  the  Lord  continually. 


plements,  bat  that  he  now  only  com- 
municated it  to  the  Israelites  (comp. 
Mashi  on  yer.  1 ;  tee  also  Comm.  on 
liev.  I.  pp.  XXT,  notes  11  and  12). — 
We  lay  no  stress  on  the  circumstance 
that  our  chapter  would  more  appro- 
priately have  followed  after  the 
twenty-second,  which  also  explains 
the  ftinctions  of  the  priests;  by  this 
transposition,  moreover,  the  laws 
of  the  festivals  (ch.  XXIII.)  would 
have  been  connected  with  the  laws 
of  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  Year  of 
JnbUee  (ch.  XXY.X  which  belong  to 
the  same  system  and  are  built  upon 
the  same  ideas. 

9 — S*  When  the  leaders  of  the 
oolony  returning  from  Babylon  re- 
organised the  commonwealth,  their 
attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  public  worship;  their 
first  care  was  not  to  re-build  the  ca- 
pital and  its  waUs,  but  the  Temple; 
and  they  eagerly  searched  the  annals 
of  the  past  for  precedents  and  sanc- 
tion. Therefore,  they  either  adopted 
or  developed  anteriorordinanoes,  and 
embodied  them,  as  eternal  statutes, 
in  the  Book  of  the  Law,  which  was  now 
uniformly  stamped  as  ''the  Book  of 
the  Law  of  Hoses".  The  directions 
with  respeet  to  the  golden  Candlestick 
were  almost  literally  taken  from  an 
older  Book,  which  had  gained  high 
authority  (Ezod.  XXyiL20, 21);  but 
as  regards  the  Shew-bread,  a  brief 
and  ineidental  injonctioo  previously 
given  was  more  clearly  defined  and 
move  Iblly  worked  out  (Exod.  XXY. 
80;  oomp.  XXXTX.  86;  XL.  4,  28). 
Henee  there  is  little  to  be  added  in 
ezplmnation  of  the  holy  lamps  and 
their  service  (see  Comm.  on  Ezod.  p. 


522);  only  our  section  points  out 
with  even  greater  emphasis  that  the 
light  should  be  "perpetual"  ("msr, 
ver.  3) ;  it  demands  indeed  also  that  it 
should  bum  "from  evening  to  morn- 
ing", as  was  ordained  in  the  earlier 
code  (Exod.  XXYII.  21 ;  XXX.  7,  8), 
and  as  seems  to  have  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Tabemade  (oomp.  1  Bam. 
in.  1);  but  it  soon  became  customary 
to  let  at  least  ope  lamp  bum  during 
the  day,  not  only  because  the  priests 
required  light  to  perform  the  fumiga- 
tions, the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  sin-offerings,  and  other  rituals, 
but  because  the  golden  Candlestick 
and  its  lamps  were,  with  increasing 
distinctness,  taken  as  symbols  of 
that  Divine  truth  and  enlightenment 
which  were  to  be  diffused  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  through  them 
among  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
•Inrefereoce  to  the  Shew-bread,  on- 
ly these  brief  iigunctions  had  pre- 
viously been  giveo,  "Thou  shalt  put 
upon  the  Table  Shew-bread  (s*^  vr0 
before  He  always**  (Ezod.  XXY.  30; 
XXXY.  13;  XXXIX.  36);  and  "Thou 
shalt  arrange  on  the  Table  the 
things  that  are  to  be  arranged  on  it" 
(Exod.  XL.  4  'i'^'  r^  ^v?i*  co°^P* 
ver.  23).  A  certain  usage  was  indeed 
established  in  remote  times;  but  it 
was  vague  and  without  significance. 
We  learn  that  during  the  reign 
of  Saul  9  in  Kob,  one  of  the  priestly 
towns,  "Bhew-bread"  {jmn  sn^)  or 
"holly  bread"  («-ip  en^)  was,  at  inters 
vals,  "pat  before  the  Lord"  (irrr«<SB^), 
taken  away,  and  replaced  1^  "wmnn 
bread";  that  this  bread  was  only  eaten 
by  persons  being  in  a  state  of  pnri^, 
though  not  necessarily  by  priests ;  and 
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5.  And  thou  shalt  take  fine  flour,  and  bake  twelve 
cakes  thereof:  two  tenths  of  an  ephah  shall  be  in  one 
cake.  6.  And  thou  shalt  •  place  them  in  two  sets,  six 
in  a  set,  upon  the  pure  Table  before  the  Lord.    7.  And 


that  in  Solomon's  Temple  "the  Shew- 
bread"  was  on  the  Table  in  the  Holy, 
was  alto  caUed  'the  continnal  sets'' 
(rs'wan)  or  *the  sets  of  bread"  (rercru 
en^),  and  was  by  pious  kings  attend- 
ed to  with  great  care  (oomp.  1  8am. 
XXL  4—7;  1  Kl.  Yn.  48;  2  Ohr.  H. 
8;iy.  19;  Xm.  11;  XXIX.  18;  Keh. 
X«  84).  The  levitioal  legislator,  how- 
eyer,  deemed  precise  injunctions  on 
the  subject  the  more  desirable  as  he 
hoped  he  might  render  the  ritual 
more  fruitful  for  religious  training, 
and  bring  it  in  harmony  with  his 
more  developed  system.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Bhew-bread,  like 
the  offerings  in  general,  which  were 
caUed  'the  food  of  Ood"  rising  up  to 
Him  "for  a  sweet  odour",  primltiyely 
originated  in  notions  simUar  to  those 
which  gave  rise  to  the  repasts  or 
Ueiittemia  spread    out   before  the 
heathen  deities ;  it  was  necessary  that 
such  gross  conceptions,  which  took 
deep  root  among  the  Hebrews  in 
spite  of  the  exalted  teaching  of  their 
prophets,  should  be  combated  and 
banished.  Therefore,  our  legislator 
not  only  fixed  the  ceremonial  in  every 
detail,  prescribing iNF^Ape  cakes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  twelTe  tribee  of 
Israel,  of  Imo  omers  of  fine  Hour  each, 
or  double  the  quantity  of  that  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  daUy  sustenance 
of  one  person  (comp.  Exod.  XYL  16, 
22),  directing  that  they  should  be 
uniformly  arranged  in  Imo  rows  of 
six,  similar  to  the  two  onyx-stones 
on  the  High-priest's  ephod  with  the 
names  of  six  tribes  engraven  on  each 
(tupra  p.  506),  and  ordering  ihat  the 
cakes  should  be  regularly  renewed 
eveiy  Sabbath,  to  eeeure  for  this  day 


increased  solemnity;  but  he  com- 
manded the  priests  to  add  to  them 
pure  frankincense,  which  was  to  the 
Hebrews  a  well-understood  symbol 
of  prayer ,  and  to  bum  it,  no  doubt 
on  the  Sabbath,  as  a  fire*offering 
(rn^M)  to  God,  and  as  "a  memorial"  to 
Him,  by  which  He  might  be  induced 
to  listen  to  the  supplications  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  To  mark  the  import- 
ance of  the  Shew-bread,  the  author 
described  it,  like  circumcision  and 
the  Sabbath  itself^  as  ''an  eternal 
boYenant  between  Qod  and  Israel", 
between  the  Bestower  of  aU  material 
blessings  and  their  humble  recipi- 
ents ;  and  he  enjoined  that  the  loaves 
should  not  be  burnt,  but  be  eaten 
by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place.  He 
could  not  have  devised  more  effectual 
means  of  spiritualising,  for  the  con* 
sciousness  of  the  Hebrews,  the  old 
custom  of  presenting  ''Shew-bread" 
or  properly  ''Bread  placed  before  the 
countenance"  of  God  (or^ei^:  he 
even  avoided  the  use  of  this  word,  lest 
it  yet  mislead  to  anthropomorphic 
errors.  In  his  time  at  least,  ideas  like 
the  foUowing  were  oompletely  dis- 
carded: *He  who  gives  to  another 
bread  to  eat  and  receives  him  as  hi* 
guest,  enters  with  him  into  fHendly 
intercourse,  and  makes  him  his  ally 
and  associate;  thus  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, by  placing  before  God  the  daily 
bread,  proved  their  cloee  alliance  with 
Him,  and  their  devotion  and  fldeli- 
ty"(irao^.Lev.p.554).  Asiftoobviato 
such  misoonstnictions,theauthor  in- 
sisted, that  no  portion  of  the  cakes 
should  be  burnt  on  the  Altar.  That 
the  Shew-bread  was  unleavened,  ha« 
been  pointed  out  in  previous  obeer- 
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thou  shalt  put  pure  frankincense  upon  each  set,  that  it 
may  be  on  the  bread  for  a  memorial^  an  offering  made 
by  fire  to  the  Lord.  8.  Every  Sabbath  he  shall  ar- 
range it  before  the  Lord  continually,  on  behalf  of  the 


Tfttiont  which  treat  of  the  subject  in 
its  various  aspects  (oomp.  Comm.  on 
Szod.  pp.  481,  506;  on  Leyit.  L  7—9, 
226,  227).  .—  In  the  second  Temple, 
the  commands  here  enforced  were 
strictly  adhered  to;  and  Nehemiah 
is  related  to  have  imposed  a  tax  of 
one  third  of  a  shekel  to  be  applied, 
like  the  half-shekel  paid  at  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census,  for  the  support  of 
the  Temple  service  (Keh.  X.  34; 
comp.Exod.  XXX.  11—16).  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Chronist,  writing 
a  considerable  time  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Pentateuch,  should 
state  that  our  commands  were  car- 
ried out  even  bj  the  earlier  kings 
(comp.  1  Chr.  IX.  82;  XXIII.  29). 

Philological  Rbmabct.  —  The  He- 
brews themselves  were  to  supply  the 
oil  for  the  lamps  and  the  flour  for 
the  Shew-bread,  for  they  were  to  be 
reminded  that  they  must  take  an 
active  part  in  obtaining  enlighten- 
ment and  sustenance,  and  that  the 
priests  were  only  their  mediators  be- 
fore Ood.  —  The  Candlestick  was 
"pure"  (mnne),  because  it  was  made 
entirely  "of  pure  gold**  (fsn  am), 
and  the  8hew-bread  Table  (*^nor), 
because  it  was  overlaid  with  ^pnre 
gold",  and  had  a  golden  wreath  a- 
round  (Ezod.XXy.24, 25, 81 ;  XXXL 
8;  eomp.  2  Ohr.  Xm.  11).  Jewish 
expositors,  however,  explain  thus — 
''he  shaU  arrange  the  lamps  upon  the 
pure  Candlestick",  that  is,  after  hav- 
ing cleansed  it  and  removed  all  cin- 
ders; and  the  eakes  shaU  be  ''placed 
apon  the  furg  Table",  that  is,  upon 
the  table  itsell^  and  the  golden  prongs 
(T^-ae)  shall  not  raise  them  above  its 
•urilace,  hollow  golden  rods  being 


put  between  the  cakes  to  allow  the 
air  to  pass  through,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent them  fh>m  becoming  mouldy 
within  the  week  (comp.  itis^,  He- 
nach.  XL  6;  Talm,  Menach.  97*; 
Siphra  in  loc;  Rashi  on  vers.  4, 6).  — 
On  the  oil  to  be  used,  and  here  ex- 
plicitly described  as  mro  ^  n^  p«, 
see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  p.  104.  —  The 
cakes  were  to  be  put  "in  two  dispo- 
sitions" or  "sets"  no^  (ver.  6),  and 
hence,  in  later  Books,  the  Shew-bread 
is  also  called  r^gn  on^  ( 1  Chr.  IX. 
82;  XXm.  29;  Keh. X.  84), o^ r^rrgp 
(2  Chr.  XnL  11),  or  simply  r^l^ 
(2  Chr.  IL  8X  and  the  Table  73^ 
r*^;^  (2  Chr.  XXIX.  18),  although 
it  is  likewise  termed  on|n  73VV  (Num. 
lY.  7),  that  is,  'Hhe  Table  'of  the 
Countenance"  placed  before  God  to 
bear  the  D*acn  en^  (comp.  Pfeiffer^ 
Bub.  Vex.  pp.  278, 274;  DtyUmg^  Ob- 
servat.8acr.IL  160—166).  In  1  Chr. 
XXVnL  16  mention  is  made  of  tmo 
r^^^y;  r'jn^,  which  statement  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for,  since  the 
Chronist  himself  speaks  elsewhere  of 
our  such  Table  only  (2  Chr.  XXIX.  1 8), 
though  he  also  alludes  to  ten  Tables 
which  Solomon  caused  to  be  made  (2 
Chr.  IV.  8),  corresponding  to  as  many 
golden  Candlesticks  (1  Ki.  Vn.  49 ; 
comp.  /of.  Ant.  YIIL  in.  7,  |Uav  |Uv 
lnsTdXtjv  ^p*je(«v  TpixtCav,  if'  ^C 
Mftsav  te&c  ^ptouc  to*3  tcod  xxX; 
see  also  Hithn,  Menach.  XL  7,  n9 
3^  6*3tsu  B^^m  1^  nuT'so.  —  The 
Shew-bread  was  to  be  prepared 
luuM  0**3  iQvn  ir*3,  €9€fy  S^owttiMf 
for  which  in  1  Chr.  IX.  32  nfiQ  r«4 
is  said,  the  first  noun  being  in  the 
construct  state,  on  account  of  its 
close  connection  with  the  eeoond 
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children  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  covenant.  9.  And 
it. shall  belong  to  Aaron  and  his  sons;  and  they  shall 
eat  it  in  the  holy  place;  for  it  is  most  holy  to  him  of 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  by  a  perpetual 
statate. 

10.  And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  whose 


(see  Oramxn.  S§  75.  7^;  87.  8^).  —  It 
would  be  hazardous  to  assert,  in  op- 
position to  direct  testimonies  of  Jew- 
ish writers  who  had  themselves 
witnessed  the  practice  of  the  Temple, 
that  the  Shew-bread  was  leavened; 
nor  are  the  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  this  view  plausible  (comp. 
f.  L,  KnoM,  Lev.  pp.  554,  555).  The 
two  new  loaves  of  Pentecost  were 
leavened  for  intelligible  reasons 
{supra  p.  501).  Ko  part  of  the  Shew- 
bread  was  burnt,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested above,  lest  they  appear  as*<food 
of  God";  nor  was  any  portion  of  the 
unleavened  cakes  and  wafers  that 
accompanied  a  praise-offering  burnt 
on  the  Altar  (Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  225, 
226  note  1).  —  Though  unleavened 
bread  was  perhaps  more  commonly 
eaten  by  the  Hebrews,  leavened 
cakes,  which  keep  much  longer,  were 
not  unusual,  and  were  deemed  pre- 
ferable for  the  Altar,  because  they 
were  looked  upon  as  ''pure  bread" 
(see  supra  p.  496).  —  The  incense 
was  not  burnt  on  the  golden  Altar, 
but  on  the  Table,  near  or  upon  the 
8hew-biead,  probably  in  a  golden 
bowl  set  apart  for  the  purpose  (comp. 
Comm.  on  Lev.  L  226  note  5) ;  for  the 
incense  and  the  Shew-bread  belonged 
inseparably  together,  the  one  typify- 
ing prayer,  the  other  the  things 
prayed  for  (comp.  loc  eit.  pp. 
118—120);  moreover,  as  the  cakes 
were  entirely  given  over  to  the 
priests,  the  incense  formed  the  rt^ic  or 
the  portion  devoted  to  €k>d,  which 
was  indispensable  in  every  offering, 
and  was  therefore  the  mm^t.j,  or  the 


means  of  bringing  the  wants  and 
supplications  of  the  Hebrews  before 
God  or  to  His  remembrance  (nrrm 
moTK^  trkh ;  see  Gomm.  on  Lev.L  206, 
484;  supra  p.  506;  comp.  Jos,  Ant. 
nLx.  7;  Miskn.  Menach.  XI.  4—9).— 
The  Septuagint  adds  after  XC^avov 
«a0ap6v  the  words  %a\  &Xa ;  Philo  also 
(Yit.  Mos.  nL  10)  states  that  salt 
was  offered  with  the  cakes;  and  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Jewish  tradition 
in  general  (comp.  also  Rwald^  Alterth. 
p.  37):  whether  our  legislator  held 
this  view,  and  merely  refrained  from 
mentioning  salt  as  a  mattar  of 
course  (comp.  n.  13,  and  notes  in  loc.), 
or  whether  he  deemed  salt  in  this 
instance  unnecessary  because  no- 
thing of  the  bread  was  burnt  to  God, 
cannot  be  decided;  yet  the  opinion 
of  the  Babbins  is  supported  by  gen- 
eral analogy  (see   Comm.  on  Lev. 

I.  pp.  852, 109).  —  ^T?^  (^^*  ^)  ^ 
(Aaron)  shall  arrange  U  (the  bread 
enVn  ver.  7,  hence  the  suffix  of  the 
masculine,  si^  and  rrVi  being  here 
used  promiscuously;  comp.  Gonmi. 
on  Lev.  L  104);  the  feminine  I'j;^* 
(ver.  9)  has  the  force  of  a  neuter  lif, 
or  the  irAo/f ,  skait  htkmg^  and  is  yet 
followed  by  the  suffix  of  the  mascu- 
line in  vt^om  (comp.  supra  p«  517). 
Bashi  supplies  mm  luuau  before 
nrrrr,  "since  any  vegetable  offering 
belongs  to  the  class  rranf*. 

lO — 9S«  Kow  foUows  one  of 
those  narrativee  which  give  to  oar 
Book  such  an  appearance  of  reality, 
and  impart  to  it  so  Ikithful  a  colour^ 
ing  of  time  and  place.  Like  the 
narrative  of  the  sudden  death  of 
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father  was  an  Egyptian,  went  out  among  the  children 
of  Israel;  and  this  son  of  the  Israelitish  woman  and  a 
man  of  Israel  quarrelled  together  in  the  camp;  11. 
And  the  Israelitish  woman's  son  cursed  the  Name  of  the 
Lord^  and  reviled  U.  And  they  brought  him  to  Moses  (and 
his  mother's  name  n>as  Shelomitb,  the  daughter  of  Dibri, 


Aaron's  two  elde«t  sons  on  aocoont 
of  a  priettly  trespass  (X.  1 — 7),  that 
of  the  blasphemer  brin^  ylTidly  be- 
fore OS  the  camp  life  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert.  A  Hebrew  woman  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  had  married  an 
Egyptian,  of  course  when  both  were 
stiU  in  Egypt;  they  had  a  son  who, 
it  appears,  like  the  ''mixed  multitude" 
of  pagans  who  followed  the  He- 
brews in  their  wanderings  (Exod. 
XIL  S8),  lived,  separated  from  th^ 
holy  con^nonity,  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  camp.  Little  sympathy 
seems  to  have  existed  between  per- 
sons in  his  position  and  the  Israelites; 
and  once  when  he  came  into  their 
camp,  it  may  be  to  visit  his  mother's 
relations,  or  to  pitch  his  tent  among 
the  Danites,  a  quarrel  arose  between 
him  and  a  Hebrew.  In  the  heat  of 
the  altercation  he  reviled  and  cursed 
the  name  of  Ood  -^  of  that  €k>d  who 
made  snob  marked  distinctions  be- 
tween His  own  privileged  people  and 
other  nations,  a  descendant  of  an 
Egyptian  being  received  in  the  com- 
munity only  in  the  third  generation 
(Deut.XXIII.9,10).  Hoses,  informed 
oi  the  offence,  and  uncertain  bow  to 
act  in  the  matter,  ordered  the  man 
to  be  detained  in  custody.  A  former 
law  had  indeed  forbidden,  "Thoa 
Shalt  not  revile  God**  (Exod  JCXILS?) ; 
but  it  had  not  fixed  the  punishment 
in  case  of  transgression;  moreover, 
that  law,  forming  a  part  of  the"Book 
of  the  Covenant**  between  God  and 
Israel,  might  possibly  not  apply  to 
ttrangers  and  to  the  offspring  of 
mixed  marriages.    Hoses  appealed. 


therefore,  for  directions  to  €k>d,  who 
commanded  that  the  blasphemer 
should  be  stoned  to  death  by  the  whole 
congregation;  thus  the  Hebrews 
should  act  in  all  similar  cases,  whe- 
ther the  offender  was  an  Israelite  or 
a  stranger;  and  ordinances  were 
added  on  some  other  crimes  to  be 
visited  upon  aU  alike.  Then  the 
prisoner  was  led  to  a  place  without 
the  camp,  and  there  suffered  death 
in  the  manner  prescribed.— It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  narrative,  though 
abruptly  introduced,  admirably  por- 
trays the  scenery  of  the  time  when 
Hoses,  in  constant  intercommunion 
with  God,  was  the  central  figure  of 
the  Hebrew  hosts.  And  yet,  whether 
it  has  a  foundation  in  fact  or  not,  it 
shows,  in  its  present  form,  traces  of  a 
very  different  age.  It  alludes  to  God 
tidoe  by  an  appellation  —  e^  Me 
Fame  (vers.  11,  16)  —  which  became 
usual  only  at  a  very  late  time,  and 
which  was  currently  adopted  by  the 
Babbins  instead  of  the  tetragram- 
maton  that  was  deemed  too  awful  to 
be  pronounced.  And  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  Hebrews  and  non-He- 
brews were  so  completely  equalised 
as  is  done  in  this  section  not  earUer 
than  the  re-organisation  of  the  com* 
monwealth  in  the  Persian  period 
(vers.  16, 82,  see  mpra  p.  435).  It  was 
then  that  general  commands  of 
former  times  were  more  precisely  de- 
fined (see  #iq»r«),  and  then  the  sole  so- 
vereign^ of  the  God  of  Israel  was  in- 
sisted upon  witha  rigour  unknown  in 
the  earlier  days  of  multifarious  ido- 
latry. 
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of  the  tribe  of  Dan).  12.  And  they  pat  him  in 
ward,  that  he  might  direct  them  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lord.  13.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses, 
saying,  14.  Bring  forth  him  that  has  reviled  without 
the  camp;  and  let  all  that  heard  him  lay  their  hands 


The  holy  oommunity  was  defiled 
hy  the  pretenoe  of  a  blasphemer;  aU' 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  execute 
jadgment  upon  him ,  both  to  show 
their  detestation  of  the  crime,  and 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  expiation ; 
yet  the  chief  repontibility  fell  upon 
those  who  had  come  forward  as  accu- 
sers and  professed  to  have  heard  the 
impious  words;  they  were  therefore 
bound  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
offender's  head,  and  thereby  to  inti- 
mate that  they  were  more  particular- 
ly ooncemed  in  the  fate  he  was  about 
to  suffer;  and  they  had  to  throw  the 
first  stones  (Deut.XYII.  7 ;  see  Gomm. 
on  Ley.  L  p.  176;  comp.  on  Exod.  p. 
439;  and  on  the  mode  of  lapidation 
see  tupra  p.  442).  The  Babbins  or- 
dered, moreover,  that  the  judges  also 
should  impose  their  hands  upon  the 
culprit's  head,  which  was  done  in  no 
other    case    of   capital    execution. 

• 

However,  they  decreed  that  the  blas- 
phemer should  only  be  put  to  death  if 
he  had  made  use  of  the  "specific 
name**  of  Qod  (vntonovornrrren  ev), 
that  is,  the  holy  tetragrammaton 
(rrsrr),  but  not  if  he  had  employed 
some  such  appellative  term  (""^ra)  as 
«the  XereifU**  (ran)  or  'Hhe  Al- 
mighty" (*n«) ;  a  restriction  analogous 
to  that  made  by  Jewish  tradition  in 
the  case  of  children  cursing  their 
parents  (XX«  9,  impru  p.  446;  comp. 
Targ.  Jem.  '■he  pronounced  and  re- 
viled the  great  and  glorious  name  of 
maniiisstation — v«ro-i  mrp^i  Kn  mm 
—  that  bad  been  heard  on  Sinai**; 
Tmr§.  Jer.  the  holy  name — anr*-ip  irev ; 
Miilm.  Banh.  YIL  4 ;  Talm.  Banh.  56, 
87*;  JfaAnoN.  Hdoh.  Sanhedr.  c  S6)w 


Among  the  Mohammedans,  bias, 
phemy,  whether  uttered  against  €k>d 
and  Mohammed,  or  against  Moses 
and  Christ,  is  punished  with  instan- 
taneous death ;  it  can  not  even,  like 
apostacy  or  infidelity,  be  atoned 
for  by  repentance  and  contrition, 
since  it  is  considered  to  arise  from 
utter  depravity. 

The  question  addressed  by  Moses 
to  Gk>d  not  only  elicits  His  decision 
on  the  immediate  case,  but  calls  forth 
ordinances  on  other  subjects  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  present  one,  and 
treated  of  elsewhere  in  more  suitable 
contexts.  However,  our  enactments 
appear  to  imply  a  most  important 
modification  of  former  laws ;  for  they 
declare,  "You  shall  have  one  manner 
of  law,  the  stranger  shall  be  as  the 
native"  (ver.  22) ,  and  therefore,  we 
must  conclude,  the  slave  also  as  the 
freeman:  the  progress  is  immense; 
it  removes  an  anomaly  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  stain  upon 
the  eariier  legislation,  and  which  is 
hardly  in  nnison  with  its  general 
spirit  of  humanity;  it  amounts  to  a 
repeal  of  those  odious  provisions  that 
a  man  who  smites  his  slave  so  that 
death  ensaes  only  after  a  day  or  two, 
shall  not  be  punished  because  the 
slave  "is  his  money";  and  that  a 
master  who  iU-treats  his  slave  so  as 
to  cause  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  tooth, 
suffers  no  other  penalty  than  the  for- 
feiture of  that  servant  who  is  his 
pit^perty  (Bxod.  XXL  21,  86,  27;  sea 
notes  in  looe.).  Our  author  propounds 
the  broad  principles,  "He  that  kills 
any  man  (a-ei  vn  Vs)  shaU  surely  be 
pat  to  death**,  and  ''If  a  man  eai 
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upon  his  head,  and  let  all  the  congregation  stone  him. 
15.  And  thou  shalt  speak  to  the  cUldren  of  Israel, 
saying,  Whosoever  reviles  his  God,  shall  hear  his 
sin;  16.  And  he  that  curses  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  all  the  congregation  shall 


a  blemish  in  his  Deighboor  (vrnaya), 
as  he  has  done,  so  shall  it  be  done 
to  him**  (vert.  17,  19,  21);  the  former 
command  almost  recalls  that  given 
to  Koah  when  mankind  consisted 
of  a  single  fkmily,"Whoso  sheds  man*s 
bloodf  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed^ 
for  in  the  image  of  Gk>d  made  He 
man"  (Gen.  IX,  6);  and  the  latter  is 
akin  to  the  maxims,  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  (*pnV)  as  thy- 
self*, and  ^'Thou  shalt  love  the  stran- 
ger as  thyselT  (XIX.  18, 34).  Our  laws 
might,  therefore,  weU  conclude,  '*I 
am  the  Lord  your  God"  —  the  God 
of  all,  of  all  Hebrews  whatever  their 
station,  and  ofall  men  whatever  their 
race;  and  the  author  might  have 
joined  in  the  utterance  of  a  near  con- 
temporary, ''Have  we  not  aU  one 
Father,  has  not  one  God  created  ust 
why  do  we  deal  treacherously  every 
man  against  his  brother  t*'  (MaL  IL 
10).  When  the  Jews  returned  from 
their  captivity,  a  smaU  and  needy 
band,  they  felt  charitably  disposed 
towards  their  few  slaves ,  especiaUy 
as  they  had  been  well  treated  by  their 
Babylonian  masters,  and  had  ex- 
perienced the  clemency  of  the  Persian 
conqueror.  The  times  of  Egyptian 
cruelty  were  forgotten;  feuds  and 
conAiets  with  the  heathen  tribes  of 
Canaan  would  have  been  fatal;  and 
therefore  a  more  lenient  and  more 
sympathetic  spirit  in  the  laws  of 
strangers  was  possible  and  derisable 
(oomp.XDL  84;  Kum.  XY.  14— Id, 
26,  M;  and  tupra  p.  485). 

Tet  the  principle  which  pervades 
aU  these  commands  is  stlU  the  old 
'^w  of  retaliation**,  or  jus  talionis, 


which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  dis- 
cussions, and  which  has  been  so 
differently  viewed  and  estimated  in 
the  New  Testament  and  by  Josephus, 
by  the  Pharisees  and  Badducees,  by 
later  Jewish  and  Ohristian  writers 
(comp.  Exod.  XXL  23—25;  Deut. 
XIX.  16—21).  But  the  matter  may 
be  briefly  summed  up.  Like  many 
ancient  legislations,  that  of  the  He- 
brews sanctioned  actual  retaliation 
for  bodily  ii^uries  inflicted  upon 
others  —  'breach  for  breach,  eye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth";  but  as  other 
nations,  so  the  Hebrews,  perceiving 
that  this  mode  of  retribution,  apart 
from  its  cruelty,  is  often  most  uigust, 
seem,  at  a  comparatively  early  time, 
to  have  commuted  it,  in  aU  except 
rare  cases  of  fierce  vindictiveness, 
intoapeenuiaTy  compensation  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  parties  them, 
•elves  or  fixed  by  the  judges;  this 
practice  was  certainly  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  Josephus  (Ant.  lY.  vm. 
85) ;  it  was  adhered  to  by  the  later 
tribunals  of  the  Pharisees,  though  the 
earlier  ones,  represented  by  Eiieser 
ben  Hyrcanus,  restricted  it  to  unin- 
tentional iiguries ;  and  it  was  advo- 
cated by  aU  subsequent  Jewish  au- 
thorities. The  Badducees  and  Ka- 
raites alone  insisted  upon  theUtend 
interpretation  of  the  text,  and  had  on 
that  account  oonstanUy  to  bear  the 
attacks  and  tannts  of  their  opponents. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
this  is  intended  aa  a  civil  or  penal, 
not  as  a  moral  law;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  nijnst  to  infer  from  it 
the  ethical  principles  which  guided 
the  Hebrews,  the  chief  of  which  were, 
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certainly  stone  him;  as  well  the  stranger  as  the  native, 
when  he  curses  the  Name  of  the  Lord^  shall  he  put  to 
death.  ..        .  r 


*Thoa  thmlt  sot  lutte  thy  brother  in 
thy  heart)"  and  ''Thou  shalt  not 
ayenge  nor  hear  any  gmdge  against 
the  ohfldren  of  thy  people"  (comp. 
Katth.  Y.  38,  89,  tmpra  p.  415;  see 
alao  TerML  Adv.  Hare.  FV.  16).  The 
subject  has  been  fiilly  discussed  be- 
fore (Oomm.  on  Exod.  pp.  403—407), 
and  we  shaU  below  give  a  few  addi- 
tional references. 

Fkilolooical  Bemabks.  —  It  would 
be   idle    to  conjecture  from  what 
source  or  document  the  laws  of  this 
portion  were  derived  (comp.  J>e  fFette, 
Beitrftge,  IL  299,  307  —  309;  Knob. 
Levit.  p.  556;  Ndideke,  Untersuchun- 
gen,  p.  68;  a.  o.);  they  are,  for  the 
greatest  part,  and  in  some  instances 
almost  nteraUy,  found  in  the    old 
*^ook  of  the  Covenant"  also  (Exod. 
XX.19— XXin.83),  which  no  doubt, 
ftom  early  times,  stood  in  high  au- 
thority, and  was  constantly  enlarged 
and  conunented   upon  (comp.  also 
Exod.  n.  11, 13).  But  we  should  re- 
member that  the  story  in  Numbers 
(Xy.82-^6)of  theman  who  gathered 
sticks  upon  the  Sabbath,  strongly 
resembles  ours  in  form  and  tendency : 
the  Israelites,  "brought  the  man  to 
Moms  and  Aaron  and  aU  the  congre- 
gation, and  th^  put  him  in  ward 
(novua  VII  vran)    because  it  was 
not  declared  (vzh)  what  should  be 
done  to  him.  And  the  Lord  said  to 
Xoees,  The  man  shaU  surely  be  put 
to  death;  aU  the  congregation  shaU 
stone  him  with  stones  without  the 
camp.     And  aU  the  congregation 
brought  him  without  the  camp,  and 
stoned  him  with  stones,  and  he  died, 
aa  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.**  We 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  two  different 
accounts  of  the  same  event,  whether 


tradition  wavered  on  the  subject,  or 
one  account  is  an  imitation  of  the 
other  (compare  the  three  versions  of 
the  same  incident  in  Genes.  XIL 10 — 
20  ;XX.1-18  ;XXVL  1-1 1).  Such  nar- 
ratives were  Itamed  in  later  times  in 
order  to  impress  the  chief  commands 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  by  at- 
tributing the  judgment  of  offenders 
to  Moses  and  to  God  Himself.  —  The 
cause  of  the  quarrel  here  aUuded  to 
can  of  course  not  be  ascertained,  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  mention  the 
speculations  in  which  earlier  and 
later  writers  have  indulged  both  on 
that  and  on  other  incidental  points 
(comp.  f.  i.  Siphra,  Targ.  Jon.,  Baslii 
and  Ebn  Ezra  on  ver.  10;  PAt'/o,  Yit. 
Mos.  in.  24,  25).  —'n  Tina  •  •  •  »x*i 
(ver.  10),  literaUy  *%e  went  out . . . 
into  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel,**  which  implies  that  he  lived 

apart  flrom  them.  —  •V^TJT'®^  *■  "* 
man  of  Israel**,  while  Viri^  vnn  is  used 
coUectively  for  ''men  of  Israel**  (Josh; 
EL  6,  7;  X.24).  —  According  to  He- 
brew or  rather  ancient  conceptions 
generally,  the  name  of  a  thing  ex- 
presses its  essence  t  and  was  often 
employed  as  its  equivalent;  Adam, 
we  are  told,  "gave  names  to  aU  cattle, 
and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to 
every  beast  of  the  field,  but  for  him- 
self he  did  not  find  a  help  meet  for 
himself*,  that  is,  he,  the  v-k  or  man, 
found  no  creature  fit  to  bear  the 
name  of  rqpi  woman,  or  companion 
of  man  (Gen.  H.  20,  23).  The  namo 
of  a  person  was,  therefore,  no  matter 
of  indifference;  it  was  deliberately 
chosen,  and  it  was  altered  when  a 
crisis  in  their  lives  had  taken  place 
or  was  expected  (Comm.  on  Gen.  p. 
114).    When  Moses  was  entrusted 
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17.  And  he  that  kills  any  man  shall  snrely  be  put 
to  death.  18.  And  he  that  kills  a  beast,  shall  make  it 
good,  beast  for  beast     19.    And   if  a   man    causes,  a 


with  his  mission  to  Pharaoh,  he 
asked  God  by  what  name  he  should 
announce  Him  to  the  Israelites,  and 
he  received  the  answer,  By  the  name 

/  am  thai  I  am  (7775  **^?  "735?)  ®'  ^^^ 
EiernaH^rp^),  which  had  not  been 
known  to  their  forefathers ;  and  this, 
God  said,  ''is  My  name  for  ever  and 
My  memorial  ("^T^t)  to  all  generations^ 
(Exod.  IIL  13—15;  YI.  2,  3;  Comm. 
on  Exod.  pp.  51  sgg,).  Lofty  as- 
surances or  predictions  are  often 
concluded  with  ''The  Lord*'  or  *'The 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  His  name*'(nwax  mm 
m;  Am.Y.  27;  Jer.X.  16;  etc.);  and 
in  a  glorious  future  *the  Lord  will 
be  one  and  His  name  one*'  (Zech.  XIV. 
10).  Thus  Name  (cv)  became  syno- 
nymous witli  fjBime,  glory,  and  eveiy 
greatness;  and  God  was  the  Nameoif 
Names,  or  the  Name  xat'  i^o^i^v 
(09^)  t  At  first  still  described  by  epi- 
thets like  ''this  glorious  and  awftil 
Name,  the  Lord  tliy  God**  (Dent. 
XXVIIL  58);  and  then  wiihont  any 
qualifying  attributes,  as  in  our  pas- 
sage (vers.  11,  16),  in  the  first  Book 
of  Chronicles  (XIII.  6,  ev  nty^  *i^|^, 
and  quit«  currently  in  later  writings 
of  Talmudists  and  Babbins  (comp. 
Baxitfrf,  Lex.  Chald.  pp.  2432—2438). 
Tablets  found  at  Talmyra  bear  this 
and  similar  inscriptions,  "To  the 
blessed  Name  reverence  for  over".  — 
The  man  both  'cursed**  (afe)  and  "r«- 
▼i^**(^*!fi?)^«i^°Mof  God(vor.  11); 
the  former  was  the  graver  offence; 
lor  while  the  V^pi,  or  he  who  speake 
•lightingly  or  disreepectf oUy  (aa  Pha- 
raoh and  Babehakeh  did,  Ezod.V.8; 
8  Ki.  XYUL  80,  35),  merely  «beai« 
hissin*'(*ii3nit9r),  that  is,  is  punished 
as  the  judges  may  deem  fit;  the 
apD  suffers  the  deat£  of  lapidation 


(vers.  15, 16);  the  man  is  here  briefly 
caUed  V^n  (vers.  14,  23),  since  it  is 
understood  that  he  was  at  the  same 
time  ag%a.  For  although  aga  (properly 
to  bore,  to  puncture)  means  to  de- 
signate and  specify  in  general,  or 
with  distinction  (see  Gen.  XXX,  28; 
Num.  L  17;  IsaL  LXIL  2;  etc.),  it 
signifies  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  men- 
tion with  words  of  reviling  or  im- 
precation, and  is,  therefore,  used  as 
a  sjmonym  of -mc  io  curse  (NuulXXIU. 
7, 8),  or  as  the  opposite  of  yu  to  bless 
(Prov.  XI.  26 ;  comp.  XXIV.  24;  Job 
m.  8;  v.  8);  thus  the  Vulgate  (cum- 
que  blasphemasset  nomen),  Saadiah, 
and  nearly  all  modem  translators. 
But  the  Septuagint  and  most  of  the 
Jewish  interpreters  render  apa simply 
to  name  or  to  fronotmee  (Sept.  «al 
ii:ovO(idoac ...  to  (lvo|i.a,  Onk.  wn^ 
Jon.  VTTJ}  «^  (Jerus.  only  tfm); 
similarly  the  Samaritan  version  in 
ver.  11  (avn  r^  roxn;  but  in  ver.  16 
•nm  xn  ocpvi  and  noicpa,  that  is,  prob- 
ably, he  who  tries  to  oppose  Qod  by 
means  of  sorcery ;  see  Ta/m,  Sanh.  81^ 
DO*pa 'V^n ;  comp.  iCokn,  Samar.  8tad. 
pp.  75,  76),  Philo,  the  Syriac  trans- 
lation, Ar.  £rp.,  Bashi,  £bn  £zra, 
Bashb.  va  9"nin  uvn  m  "ram, 
ICimchi ,  s.  v.  vrfl»n>ita  con  v^rc, 
that  is,  the  tetragrammaton,  and 
some  others,  as  Grotios,  deriCn 
Michael.,  and  Bosenm. ;  hence  Jewish 
aathorities  prohibited  the  pronnn* 
oiation  of  God*s  holy  name  mrp  aa  a 
crime  (though  not  punishable  with 
death;  comp.  Ta/m.  Banh.  56*);  this 
was  the  case  already  in  the  tima  of 
Philo  and  Joeephos.  "ThoaaloDa,thott 
all- wise  legislatoi^,  ezclaime  Philo^ 
"hast  seen  that  it  is  worse  to  name 
Qod  than  even  to  enrse  Him*  (teG 
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blemish  in  his  neighbour,  as  he  has  done  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him ;  20,  Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for  tooth:  as  he  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it 
be  done  to  him  again.     21.  And  he  that  kills  a  beast, 


4^ac);  And  1^6  Addi,''and  if  any  one  were, 
I  win  not  say,  to  blaapheme  against 
the  Lord  of  gods  and  men,  bat  were 
even  to  dare  to  ntter  His  name  on* 
seasonably  (dxaCpoic  oc6toG  ^  dlY^oodai 
tA  €vo|i.a),  hemostandergothepanish- 
ment  of  death"  (Vit.  Hos.  m.  25,  26 ; 
eomp.  Jateph,  Ant.  IL  xn.  4).    The 
Egyptians  considered  it  impions  to 
name  a  certain  god  (Cic.  Kat.  Deor. 
IIL  22  or  55 ;  Amob.  Adv.  Gent.  lY.  14, 
quartos  snbolesKili  est,  cigos  nomen 
Aegyptia  gens  horret  et  reTeretnr 
expromere);  the  ancient  Athenians 
took  oaths  without  mentioning  the 
god    himself    (iXXeticTtxQic) ;     and 
the  Bomans  never  referred  to  their 
chief  tutelary  deity  even  in  conver- 
sation, nor  were  they  permitted  to 
enquire  whether  that  deity  was  a  god 
or  a  goddess  {PM,  Quaest.  Bom.  61 ; 
Macrob.  Bat.  IIL  9;  see  Comm.  on 
£zod.  pp.  852 — 355 ;  comp.  however^ 
//OM.  n.  m.  365,  ZsO  cdxep ,  oCtic 
oeTo    6e&v  iXo^repoc    dXXoc;    899, 
Aat|iov(v] — Aphrodite  —  t(  |ie  xaGxa 
>.tXa(cat  '^icepone^etv;    Theoer,  Id.  L 
99,  100,  K6npi  Papcio,  K6icpi  vt|i.co* 
oatd,  K6icpi  ^vaTotetv  dice^9ii}0*  ^^^ 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  sps  involves 
a  more  serious  offenoe  than  o^  (ver. 
IS)  io  declare  or  io  say  dis:ineliy^  a 
word  which,in  the  Pentateuch,  occurs 
only  in  this  and  the  paraUel  passage 
of  Numbers  (ZY.  84,  see  M/m),  and 
besides  in  soma  other  compositions  of 
a  later  date  (comp.  Nehem.  VUL  8; 
KsralY.  18).  —  Borne  interpreters  (as 
Rashi,  Hoftnann,  Keil,  a.  o.)  contend, 
that  the  witnesses,  by  imposing  their 
hands  on  the  criminal's  head,  meant 
to  declare,  that  *his  blood  was  on 


his  head,  and  that  they  deprecated 
aU  reponsibility  since  he  had  brought 
death  upon  himseir*  (comp.  Susann. 
84) :  but  ''the  imposition  of  hands  sym- 
bolises connection  and  close  relation- 
ship, rather  than  separation  and  re- 
moval ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  meaning  the 
opposite  of  the  washing  of  hands 
prescribed  for    the  expiation  of  a 
murder,  the  perpetrator  of  which  is 
unknown     (Dent.  XXL  6,    7),   or 
performed  by  those  who  desired  to 
declare,  that  they  were  ''innocent  of 
the    blood    of    some   just   person" 
(Matth.XXYIL24).  Others  curiously 
explain  that  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  the  offender  was  solemnly  de- 
dicated to  death  by  the  accusers,  or 
*was  treated  as  an  expiatory  victim 
loaded  with  the  entire  burden  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  executed" 
(iTiirls,  Opfercult.  §  46,  p.  76;  Kitto, 
on  ver.  14 ;  comp.  also  Etra/d,  Alterth. 
p.45;  and  Groiius  in  his  notes  on  ver.l4, 
quia  populus  ^us  morte  tamquam  vie* 
timaezpiatur) :  hot  the  circumstances 
and  the  proceedings  have  no  analogy 
whatever  with  a  sacrifice.   The  holy 
oonmiunity  was  indeed  considered  as 
defiled  by  the  crime;  yet  it  is  prob- 
ably too  subtle  to. explain,  'Hhose 
who  had  heard  the  blasphemy*  im- 
posed their  hands  upon  the  offender, 
and  thus  transferred  their  involun- 
taiy  guilt  by  a  fkee  act  upon  the  head 
of  the  sinner**  {Baumgarten  in  loc,  p. 
S80)  —  to   that  this  would  be  an 
analogy  to  the  goat  sent  to  Axaiell 
"The  punishment  of  stoning,**  says 
Fhilo  (Yit.  Mos.  m.  25),    '•was  a 
suitable  and  appropriate  punishment 
for  a  man  who  had  a  stony  and  har» 
daned    heart"  \dv^dc    XtHivtjv     «« 
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shall  restore  it;  and  he  that  kills  a  man,  shall  be  put 

to  death.     22.  You  shall  have  one  manner  of  law;  the 

stranger  shall  be  as  the  native :  for  I  im  the  Lord  your  God. 

23.  And  Moses  spoke  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and 


dic^xpoTOv  4'*'^X^^  '^X®^'^®^)*  specially 
at  it  afforded  to  idl  the  members  of 
the  eongregation  an  opportunity  of 
sharing  its  infliction.  —  r^^  (vers.  17, 
18,  21)  means  here  of  coarse  kilimg 
(comp.£xod.n.  ll,12;Deat.XXXV. 
24;  etc.)f  though  rx^  alone  is  often 
simply  btating  (Exod.  XXI.  15,  17, 
etc),  and  beating  to  death  is  expressed 
by  some  addition  as  no}  v*k  n^ 
(Exod.  XXI.  13,  18,  etc).  Some  sup- 
pose  that  nrr  in  vers.  17  and  18 
means  killing,  but  in  ^6^21  wound'' 
ing  (comp.  RasM  on  ver.  21;  Rashb, 
on  ver.  16);  and  others  have  pointed 
out  still  less  probable  distinctions 
(comp.  EbnEzra  on  ver.  20):  the  21*t 
▼erse  might  indeed  have  been  omit- 
ted; but  similar  repetitions  are  ftpe- 
qnent  in  the  levitical  codes.  —  «|^ 
e^  (vers.  17),  literally,  the  life  of  a 
man,  tliat  is,  a  Upmg  man^  or  simply 
a  man  (comp.  Num.  XXXI,  35, 40, 46, 
etc.),  as  TTT^  v||  is  simply  «  beati 
(comp.  vers.  18  and  21):  vta  alone  is, 
however,  also  used  of  deparUrd  life, 
and  nieann  a  dead  man  (XIX.  28; 
XXL  I,  etc.;  fupra  p.  430;  comp. 
Kum.XIX.  11).  —  With  respect  to 
theyitf  ia/ionis  we  may  further  refer 
to  Tahn.  Sanh.  87^,  'y\  'tnrm  nrm  pwa; 
Bab.Kam.84*;  IftfcAiV/a,  Xishpatim 
c8,fo].91  ed.  Weiss;  Tuik^Shim.  §388, 
wro7»rnr7f  -vti  -^v^  '■«;  /ttri/iKa- 
rierthum,  1. 9,  referring  to  the  stricter 
view  of  the  Karaites;  Getger^  JOd. 
Zeitschr.  IV.  Ill,  dwelling  upon  the 
different  decisions  of  the  earlier  and 
the  later  Bahurhah;  Maman.  Mor. 
Kev.  III.  41,  where,  after  quoting 
ver.  20,  he  observes,  '^on  must  not 
be  surprised  that  we  infliet  in  such 
eases  only  a  pecuniary  fine;  for  my 


present  object  is  to  elucidate  the  text 
of  the  Biblec  and  not  to  account  for  the 
traditional  interpretation ;  moreover, 
I  have  on  this  tradition  an  opinion 
which  I  can  only  communicate  ver^ 
bally":  Haimonides  evidently  inti- 
mates that  he  considers  bodily  reta- 
liation, not  its  conversion  into  a  fine, 
to  be  the  intention  and  meaning  of 
the  Biblical  command;  Ariiioi.  Ethic 
Kic.  Y.  V.  3,  quoting  a  maxim  attri- 
buted to  Bhadamanthus,  **If  a  man 
suffers  what  he  has  done,  even  justice 
will  take  place  (efxc  icdttoi  rd  «' 
lpc;c»  ^tx'>I  %*  Jdcta  yIvoito),  but  on 
his  own  part  opposing  retaliation, 
which,  he  says,  "neither  squares  with 
the  idea  of  distributive  nor  of  correct- 
ive justice  (itfap\i.6Ttt\  o6t*  iicl  xi 
S(oivc{iTjTixov  ^xfluov,  o6t'  iicl  xi  8iop- 
8aiTtx6v),  and  is  in  many  cases  at 
variance  with  it;  as  for  example,  if 
a  man  in  authority  has  struck  another, 
it  is  not  right  that  he  should  be 
struck  in  return;  and  if  a  man  has 
struck  ja  person  in  authority,  it  is 
right  that  he  should  not  on^  be 
struck,  but  punished  betides"  etc  ; 
Ihmaslh,  Adv.  Timocr.  p.  744  (p..48 
ed.  Becker),  relating,  that  "there 
was  a  law  among  the  Locrians,  that 
if  anyone  knocked  out  the  ^ye  of  an- 
other, he  should  lose  his  own  without 
paying  a  pecuniary  penalty;  now  a 
man  having  an  enemy  with  only  one 
^e,  threatened  to  knock  it  out;  the 
one-eyed  man,  alarmed  at  this  threat, 
•  • .  ventured  to  introduce  a  law  that 
whoeoever  knocked  out  the  eye  of  a 
one-eyed  man,shouldloeehisown  two 
eyes,  so  that  both  might  suffer  the 
same  affliction**  (comp.  Comm.  on 
Exod.  p.  706);  Diod.  Sie.  XIL  17,  re- 
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they  brought  forth  him  that  had  reviled  out  of  the 
camp,  and  stoned  him  with  stones.  And  the  children 
of  Israel  did,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 


lating  the  tame  with  regard  to  Thu- 
rinm;  GtU.  XX.  L  14,  criticiBing  the 
Ju$  taUcmit  as  established  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  stating  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  offender  paid  a  fine  fixed 
.by  the  judge  (banc  quoqae  ipsam 
jtalionem  ad  aestimationem  judicis 
rediginecessario  solitam,  etc);  Manu 
Yin.  279—283,  '^  a  common  person 
inflicts  an  injury  npon  a  noble,  he 
shaU  have  the  same  limb  cut  off 
which  he  has  destroyed,  or  sach  a 
part  of  it  as  he  has  injured;  he  who 
lilts  up  his  hand  or  stick  against  an- 
other, shaU  have  his  hand  cutoff;  and 
anyone  who  in  a  passion  kicks  an- 
other with  his  foot,  shall  have  a  cut 
made  in  that  foot",  etc.;  Yi^av.  n. 
215 — 220,  where,  however,  instead  of 
bodily  retaliation,  a  fine  is  pre- 
scribed, except  ''if  a  non- Brahman 
injoresanylimbof  aBrahman;  in  this 
case  the  same  limb  of  the  offender 
shaU  be  cat  off"  (comp.  Sirah.  XY.  i. 
55,  "In  India,  he  who  has  maimed 
another  not  only  suffers  in  return 
the  loss  of  the  same  limb,  but  his 
hand  also  is  cut  off;  anyone  who 
causes  a  workman  to  lose  his  hand 
or  bis  eye,  is  put  to  death");  Vendid. 
f  arg  JV,  ordaining  for  violence  stripes, 
or,  in  some  eases,  money  instead  of 
them;  Ume^  Modem  Egypt,  L  145, 
''Retaliation  is  in  Egypt  aUowad  for 


intentional  wounds  and  mutilations, 
like  as  for  murder,  'eye  for  eye*,  etc. 
{Koran  Y.  49);  but  a  fine  may  be  ac- 
cepted instead,  which  the  law  allows 
also  for  unintentional  injuries;  the 
fine  for  a  member  that  is  single  (as 
the  nose)  is  the  whole  price  of  blood, 
as  for  homicide;  for  a  member  of 
which  there  are  two  and  not  more 
(as  a  hand),  half  the  price  of  blood ; 
I6r  one  of  which  there  are  ten  (a 
finger  or  toe),  a  tenth  of  the  price  of 
blood",  etc.  —  The  terms  o-m  vta  ^ 
(ver.l7)and  *!rrn39a(ver.  19),  as  well  as 
thetenourof  the  entire  passage,  prove 
that  the  "stranger"  ("\»)  here  referred 
to  (ver.  22)  is  any  non-Hebrew,  and 
not  merely  "the  stranger  of  justice" 
(p-3  "^ ,  as  has  often  been  supposed 
(see,  tA^Selden,  De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.p. 
468).  —  Babbinical  interpreters  found 
in  the  words  ^*  n^^  p  (ver.  19)  the 
ii^unction  of  punishment  in  general, 
and  in  *%  ^nr  p  (ver.  20)  the  intima- 
tion of  a  pecuniary  fine,  since  if  re- 
taliation were  meant,  r<^  ^wouldhave 
been  employed  instead  of  ^  (see 
Oomm.ouExod.p.  465),  and  the  verb 
p^3  refers  to  monetary  transactions 
or  to  money  changing  hands  (Rtuki 
on  ver.  20,  t^  -ns  frjn  -ur).  —  The 
oonstmct  state  efr^  before  the  ad- 
J6ctiv««v^is  a  peculiarity  not  rare  in 
Hebrew  (comp.  Oramm*  §  87.  8*)« 


vm. 

THE  SABBATICAL  TEAR  AND  THE 

YEAE  OF  JUBILEE. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 


SumiiJtT. — Every  seyenth  year  is  to  be  kept  as  a  Sabbatical  year  to  the  Lord, 
when  fields  and  vineyards  are  not  to  be  cultivated,  and  their  spontane- 
ous produce  is  to  belong  to  the  poor  and  the  beasts  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
prietors (vers.  1 — 7).  —  Every  fiftieth  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
liberty  shall  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  country,  and  then  all  He- 
brew servants  are  to  be  released,  and  all  fields  that  had  been  sold  shall 
be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  This  is  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  dur- 
ing which  the  land  shall  rest  as  in  the  Sabbatical  year  (vers.  8 — 18).  — 
The  purchase  price  of  fields  is  to  be  equitably  regulated  according  to 
the  number  of  years  still  remaining  to  the  next  jubilee  (vers.  14^17).— 
Thepeople  are  exhorted  fkithfUly  to  keep  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  God 
promises  in  the  sixth  year  such  plentiAil  harvests,  that  thej  will  snIAce 
for  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  (vers.  18 — 22),  —  The  land  is  not 
to  be  sold  for  ever,  and  may  be  redeemed  (vers.  23,  24).  —  Then  follow 
provisions  (1.)  about  Hebrews  who,  from  poverty,  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  land  (vers.  25—28),  or  (2.)  their  houses  (vers.  29 — 81);  (8.)  on  the 
houses  of  the  Levites  and  their  fields  in  the  suburbs  of  levitical  towns 
(vers.  82—84) ;  (4.)  on  loans  to  be  granted  to  poor  Hebrews  (vert.  85-— 38); 
(5.)  on  the  treatment  of  Hebrew  slaves  (vers.  89—43);  (6.)  about  perpe- 
tnal  bondmen  taken  from  heathen  nations  (vers.  44—46);  and,  lastly, 
about  Hebrews  told  as  slaves  to  resident  strangers  (vers.  47—55). 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai, 
saying, 

1*    Gtmermi  Sftrwey.  —  There  are  of  jubilee,^  either  in  eomprehenaiTe- 

perhaps  in  the  whole  andent  world  nets  or  in  loftineea  of  principle.  It 

no  institutions  bearing  comparison  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly 

with  the  Hebrew  Tear  of  release  and  the    wooderfbl    consistency    with 
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"Which  the  Sabbath  was  made  the 
foundation  of  a  grand  series  of  cele- 
brations extending  firom  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  theSabbath-monthand  theSab- 
bath-year,  and  lastly  to  a  great  Sab- 
bath-period of  years.  And  all  these 
institutions  were  associated  with 
ideas  admirably  calculated  to  foster 
both  a  sense  of  dignity  and  humility, 
both  seal  in  practical  pursuits  and 

_ spiritual  elevation,  both  prudence 
and  charity.  —  As  God,  the  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  rested  after  the 
completion  of  His  works,  and  as  He 
delivered  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt- 
ian bondage,  the  Sabbath  rest  was  to 
be  hallowed  both  by  feelings  of  awe 
and  gratitude.  —  Having  formed 
man  after  His  own  similitude,  and 
having  granted  him  the  rule  over  the 
earth  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  trea- 
sures. He  charged  him  to  preserve 
his  Divine  attributes  by  labour  and 
self* control ;  therefore  the  first  day 
of  the  Sabbath-month ,  or  the  New- 
year's  da3%  ushered  in  a  season  of 
penitence  culminating  in  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  when  by  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  the  Israelites  were  restored 
to  their  original  purity;  and  then  on- 
ly were  they  permitted  to  keep  a  week 
of  r^oicing  tempered  by  humble  sub- 
mission. —  Assigning  abodes  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth ,  He  gave  to 
the  Hebrews  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  His  aid  enabled  them  to  oon* 
quer;  therefore  every  returning  Sab- 
batical year  was  to  remind  them 

•  that  it  was  not  by  their  own  strength 
that  they  had  obtained  so  beautiful 
and  so  fertile  a  territory ;  it  was  to 
proclaim  to  them  in  the  name  of  their 
God :  *This  land  is  Mine,  and  you  are 
only  strangers  and  sojourners  with 
Me"  (ver.  23);  and  as  a  visible  token 
of  God's  sovereignty,  the  soil  was  in 
that  year  to  remain  entirely  unculti- 
vated; it  was  "to  keep  a  Sabbath  to 
the  Ix>rd**;  fields  were  not  to  be  sown, 


nor  vineyardapruned,  and  that  which 
grew  spontaneously  was  not  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  proprietors,  but  to 
all  alike,  to  servants,  to  strangers, 
and  the  poor,  even  to  the  cattle  and 
the  free  beasts  of  the  field:  so  entire- 
ly was  the  Hebrew  to  divest  himself 
from  the  pride  of  wealth.-^  All  men 
being  the  children  of  the  same  God, 
and  all  bearing  the  seal  and  stamp 
of  His  Divinity,  they  are  equals,  and 
have  the  same  rights  of  freedom  and 
of  property;  therefore  it  was  ordained 
that,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  and  a 
period  of  seven  Sabbatical  years  was 
completed,  the  primitive  state  of  He- 
brew society  should  be  re-established, 
as  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  God's 
will  after  the  conquest  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Land  under 
Joshua;  and  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded, ''You  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth 
year,  and  proclaim  liberty  in  the 
land  to  all  its  inhabitants, ....  and 
you  shall  return  every  one  to  his 
possession,  and  you  shall  return  ever>' 
one  to  his  family*'  (ver.  10);  no  one 
was  really  to  own  more^  than  any  of 
his  neighbours,  and  the  slave  was  to 
regain  his  modest  heirloom  and  his 
independence;  foi^^ys  God,  *To  He 
the  children  of  Israel  are  servants ; 
they  are  My  servants  whom  I  brought 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  I  am 
the  Lord"  (ver.  55;  comp.  ver.  42). 

Thus  the  great  chain  from  the 
seventh  day  to  the  end  of  seven 
times  seven  years  was  completed; 
and  it  encompassed  in  its  widening 
circles  the  sanctificatiOn  of  the  indi- 
vidual Hebrew  and  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  the  protection  of  every  citi- 
sen  and  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  holy  land  and 
the  holy  people.  It  is  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  theocracy  that  has 
ever  been  devised.  If  we  could  prove 
that  it  was  originated  in  all  its  parts 
by  one  mind  or  at  one  epoch,  itwonld 
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be  withoat  parallel  or  analogy  in  all 
hutory  as  a  vrork,  of  largely  con- 
ceived legiBlatiou.  But  no  such 
proof  can  be  produced.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  ample  means  to  show 
that  it  grew  but  very  graduaUy,  and 
that  it  was  hardly  consummated 
within  a  thousand  years.  Its  founda- 
tion is  indeed  the  Babbathf  the  anti- 
quity of  which  is  undoubted,  and 
which  may  be  safely  referred  to  the 
Hosaic  age.  Even  at  so  early  a  date, 
the  number  seven,  representing  one 
phase  of  the  moon,  was  held  sacred, 
and  was  associated  with  religious  in- 
stitutions,and  especially  the  festivals. 
It  was  indeed  so  constantly  and  so 
ingeniously  employed  as  a  measure 
of  time  that,  in  some  degree,  it  ap- 
pears like  the  principle  from  which 
many  laws  were  evolved .  Thus  we  find 
in  the  old  *'Book  of  the  Ck>venant" 
in  Exodus  this  iigunction:  "Six 
years  shalt  thou  sow  thy  land,  and 
shalt  gather  in  its  produce;  but  in 
the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  lei  it  lie 
and  leave  it,  that  the  poor  of  thy 
people  may  eat;  and  what  they  leave 
the  beasU  of  the  field  shall  eat" 
(Ezod.  XXin.  10, 11).  This  was  the 
next  step  in  the  development  of  the 
system.  Looking  at  the  context  in 
which  that  command  is  introduced,  it 
appears  to  be  an  iigunotlon  referring 
either  to  charity  or  to  agriculture ;  for 
it  occurs  in  the  midst  of  precepts  on 
the  poor  and  the  stranger,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  agricultural  festi- 
vals; it  may  have  been  intended  to 
secure  to  the  needy*  at  fixed  inter- 
vals, crops  whieh  they  eould  claim 
as  a  right,  or  it  may  have  been  de- 
signed to  inereaae  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  by  periodical  rest  (see  imflrm 
Phil.  Bern.).  The  eommand  certain^ 
makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  a  theo- 
cratic or  any  other  higher  principle; 
it  has  no  spiritoal  stamp;  it  was  sug- 
gested by  benevolence  or  expediency. 


The  law  of  the  Deuteronomist,  pro- 
mulgated centuries  later,  bears  also 
the  character  of  humanity.  With  his 
usual  and  kindly  solicitude  for  the 
needy  and  the  suffering,  he  provi- 
ded that  every  seven  years  "a  release" 
(n^;^  should  be  made,  which  he  ex- 
plained thus:  "Every  creditor  shall 
release  the  loan  which  he  lends  to 
his  neighbour;  he  shall  not  press  his 
neighbour  or  his  brother,  because  a 
release  to  the  liord  has  been  pro- 
claimed ;  the  foreigner  thou  mayest 
press,  but  that  which  is  thine  witli 
thy  brother  thou  shalt  release";  and 
he  ordered,  moreover,  that  on  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  that  year, 
when  the  anxieties  of  the  harvest 
and  the  vintage  were  over,  the  Law 
should  publicly  be  read  and  explainecl 
at  the  national  Sanctuary  to  the  as- 
sembled people,  men,  women,  and 
children,and  even  thestranger8(Deut. 
XY.  1-3;  XXXLIO— 13).  But  bv 
no  word  did  he  refer  to  the  agricul- 
tural bearing  of  the  seventh  year; 
it  was  to  him'^  Tear  of  release"  and 
not  a  Sabbatical  year.  Why  did  he 
ignore  an  arrangement  which  had 
been  enforced  many  generations  be- 
fore him,  and  which,  from  its  chari- 
table tendency,  musthave  been  parti- 
cularly congenial  to  himt  The  an- 
swer is — because,  up  to  his  time,  the 
seventh  year  had  never  been  kept  as 
a  Sabbatical  year.  This  is  testified 
in  the  Book  of  Leviticus;  for  de- 
scribing the  period  and  misery  of  the 
Babylonian  exile,  of  course  in  the 
form  of  prophe^,  the  author  de- 
clares: "Then  shall  the  land  pay  off 
its  Sabbaths  as  long  as  it  lies  deso- 
late, and  you  are  in  your  enemies' 
lands;  then  shall  the  land  rest,  and 
pay  off  its  Sabbaths ;  as  long  as  it  lies 
desolate,  it  shall  rest;  because  it  did 
not  rest  in  your  Sabbaths  when  you 
dwelt  upon  it"  (XXYL  94,  35,  43); 
and    a    still    later     writer,     the 
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Ohronist,  one  of  those  indulging  in 
combinations  popular  in  his  time, 
declared  that  the  Hebrews  had  to 
suffer  seventy  years  of  captivity  on 
account  of  seventy  neglected  Sabbat- 
ical years  (2  Ohr.  XXXYL2t;  comp. 
Jer.  XXY.  11,  12).  Therefore  the 
Beuteronomist,  seeing  that  the  old 
law  of  the  seventh  year  found  little 
favour  among  his  countrymen,  and 
yet  anxious  to  signalise  the  conclu- 
sion of  so  significant  a  period ,  asso- 
ciated with  it  another  ordinance, 
which,  however,  was  even  more  im- 
practicable than  the  earlier  one.  For 
while  we  find  that,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, in  Kehemiah*s  time,  the  people 
pledged  themselves  to  keep  the  se- 
venth year,  and  that  thenceforth 
both  Jews  and  Samaritans  seem 
faithfully  to  have  carried  out  their 
promise;  the  periodical  remission 
of  all  debts  proved  so  unfair  and 
so  unacceptable  that  it  was  not 
enforced  again  by  the  levitical 
writer,  who  confined  himself  solely 
to  the  territorial  arrangements 
(comp.  vers.  2 — 7),  and  that  a  later 
authority,  the  great  Hillel,  found  it 
necessary,  as  he  dared  not  repeal  the 
Biblical  command ,  at  least  to  annul 
its  operation  by  introducing  the  so- 
called  Protbui  (Var-»B  irpocPo).if  or 
icpo{to*jX^),  a  declaration  duly  signed 
by  witnesses,  which  the  creditor 
handed  over  to  the  Judges,  and  in 
which  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  demanding  back  debts  due 
to  him  at  any  time  he  might  choose; 
or  by  a  title-deed  according  to 
which  he  surrendered  bis  claim  in 
the  seventh  year  to  the  civil  author- 
ities, and  empowered  them  to  exact 
it  from  the  debtor:  and  notlongafter- 
wards,  even  the  formality  of  the 
FroiM  was  declared  unnecessary 
(comp.  Keh.X.S2;  1  Mace  VI. 49, 53; 
Jot.  Ant.  III.  xn.  9;  XI.  vin.  €;  XIII. 
nn.  1;  XIV.  x.  6;  XVI.  i.  2;  Bell. 


Jud.  I.  n.  4;  Taeil,  Hist.  V.  4;  Mishn. 
Sheviith  X.  3,  4,  where  the  form  of 
the  Prosbul  is  thus  given:  '*I  K.  K. 
deliver  to  you,  the  judges  in  the 
town  N.  N.,  the  declaration  that  I 
shall  exact  any  debt  due  to  me  at 
any  time  I  like,  ^aa»«  -h  vrv  ^.-mhsfo 
rorscv  )QT  Vd;  and  the  judges  or  any 
other  witnesses  then  sign  this  decla- 
ration**; Kethuv.  IX.  9;  Gitt.  IV.  8; 
Talm.  GitL  36,  37;  Pesach.  52^; 
Buxt  Lex.  Talm.  pp.  1806, 1807 ;  Ldm, 
Beitr.  11.  89;  see  m/ra  on  vers.  2 — 7). 
So  far  had  the  matter  advanced, 
when  the  misfortunes  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  and  the  feelings  of  gra- 
titude at  the  unexpected  deliverance 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  religious 
life.  It  was  then  that  the  seventh 
month  was  truly  made  the  Sabbath- 
month.  It  had  indeed  from  immemo- 
rial times  been  distinguished  by  the 
third  and  greatest  harvest  festival 
lasting  seven  days;  but  not  before 
the  fifth  century  did  it  receive  its  tuU 
importance  through  the  Day  of  Me- 
morial, and  especially  through  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  which  was,  above 
all  other  days  of  the  year,  *'a  Sabbath 
of  rest**.  In  the  mean  time,  the  theo- 
cratic theory  had  been  worked  out 
to  the  very  verge  of  speculation.  Its 
beginnings  reach  back  at  least  into 
the  time  of  the  Judges ;  it  is  expressed, 
with  some  distinctness,  in  the  reply 
made  by  Gideon  to  the  people  when 
they  offered  him  the  hereditary 
crown:  ''I  will  not  rule  over  you, 
nor  shall  my  son  rule  over  you;  the 
Lord  shall  rule  overyou**(Jndg.VIIL 
23);  it  is  implied  in  the  words  which 
God  addressed  to  Samuel  when  the 
Hebrews  had  asked  for  a  king: 
"hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  all  that  they  say  to  thee;  for 
they  have  not  rsjected  thee,  they 
have  rejected  Me  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them**;  and  to  this 
request  Samuel  himself,  reproaehing 
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the  people,  subseqaently  referred: 
"When  yon  saw  that  Kahash  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites  came  against 
yon,  yon  said  to  me,  Kay,  bnt  a  king 
shall  reign  over  ns**  (1  Sam.  YHI.  7; 
Xn.  12;  comp.  X.  19;  Hos.  Xni.  10, 
1 1).  The  same  idea  was  clothed  in 
a  more  imaginative  and  more  lofty 
form,  when  Ood  was  declared  to  have 
home  the  Hebrews  on  eagles*  wings 
and  to  have  brought  them  to  Himself, 
because  they  were  a  peculiar  treasure 
to  Him  above  every  other  people, 
and  were  intended  to  be  a  kingdom 
of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  (Ezod. 
XIX.  4—6).  With  increasing  force 
the  idea  was  now  insisted  upon 
that,  by  redeeming  the  Hebrews  from 
Egyptian  oppression,  and  by  allow- 
ing them  to  settle  in  Canaan  as  free 

_  • 

citizens,  Ood  had  become  the  king 
and  lord  of  the  Hebrews  not  merely 
as  He  is  the  king  and  lord  of  the 
whole  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
but  in  a  manner  more  direct  and 
more  personal  (see  iupra  p.  184,  and 
m/raPhil.  Bem.) .  He  could  not  suffer 
that  any  of  His  Hebrew  subjects 
should  be  in  permanent  bondage,  nor 
could  He  allow  that  any  portion  of 
His  own  chosen  land  should  for  ever 
be  wrested  from  the  family  to  which 
He  had  assigned  it.  And  thus,  by 
reflection,  close 'reasoning,  and  by 
logical  conclusions  drawn  from  an 
abstract  principle,  the  great  Sabbath 
period  of  the  Jabilee  was  at  last  in- 
stituted with  its  twofold  provision 
of  the  restoration  of  all  Hebrew  slaves 
to  liberty,  and  the  restoration  of  all 
sold  lands  to  their  original  proprie- 
tors. Tnis  step  was  reserved  for  the 
levitical  legislatort  and  is  explained 
in  our  chapter  with  great  minuteness. 
It  is  alluded  to  neither  in  any  part  of 
Exodus  nor  of  Deuteronomy.  It  was 
one  of  the  lateet  measures  proposed 
by  Hebrew  teachers  within  the  Bibli- 
cal times;  it  was  suggested  even  later 


than  the  Day  of  Atonement  with 
which  the  Jubilee  was  brought  into 
connection  (ver.  9).  That  it  was, 
in  this  form,  unknown  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  we 
have  historical  evidence  to  prove. 

First,  as  regards  the  Hebrew  slaves, 
an  ancient  law  embodied  in  "the 
Book  of  the  Covenant**,  as  is  well 
known,  enforced  their  gratuitous  re- 
lease after  six  years  of  servitude,  and 
it  enacted  that,  if  they  renounced 
liberty,  they  should  be  marked  in  the 
ear  with  a  sign  of  dependence,  and 
should  then  ''serve  their  masters  for 
ever^(oV^,£xod.XXL  1-6).  The  same 
law  was  repeated,  in  similar  terms, 
by  the  Deuteronomist,  who,  how- 
ever, extended  it  to  the  Hebrew  maid- 
servants also;  he  urged  the  masters, 
with  his  usual  benevolence,  to  dis- 
miss the  slaves  with  rich  presents  of 
cattle,  com,  and  wine;  and,  what  is 
moresigniflcantyheadded  this  exhor- 
tation, "And  thou  shalt  remember 
that  thou  wast  abondmanintheland 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  Ood  re- 
deemed thee;  therefore  I  command 
thee  this  thing  today**:  which  words, 
though  also  appealing  to  feelings  of 
goodwill,  form  a  transition  to  the 
principles  of  theocracy  (Dent.  XY. 
12—18).  Bnt  even  these  laws  had 
up  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah  been  all 
but  ignored.  For  when  in  the  reign 
of  king  Hetekiah,  the  chiefs  and  the 
people  had  temporarily  dinmissed 
their  servants,  but  had  soon  after- 
wards forced  them  back  into  bondage, 
the  prophet,  in  his  rebuke,  ex- 
claimed: ''Thus  says  the  Lord,  the 
Ood  of  Israel — I  made  a  covenant  with 
your  fathers  when  I  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years  yon  shall  let 
go  every  man  his  Hebrew  brother 
who  has  been  sold  to  thee;  and  when 
he  has  served  thee  six  years,  thou 
shalt  let  him  go  free  fkom  thee;  bnt 
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your  fathers  hearkened  not  unto  Me, 
nor  inclined  their  eai"  (Jer.  XXXfV. 
8 — 16).  From  these  words  it  appears 
alfo  that,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
no  other  slave  laws  were  current  or 
accepted  hut  those  fixing  either  a 
six  years*  or  a  perpetual  servitude.  But 
our  section  prescrihes:  "If  thy  brother 
becomes  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not 
compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant ; 
bat  as  a  hired  servant  and  as  a  so- 
journer he  shall  be  with  thee,  and 
shall  serve  thee  to  the  Year  of  jubilee; 
and  then  shall  he  go  out  free  from 
thee,  both  he  and  his  children  with 
him,  and  shall  return  to  his  own  fa- 
mily, and  to  the  possession  of  his 
fathers  shall  he  return;  for  they  are 
Xy  servants  whom  I  brought  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Bgypt;  they  shall 
not  be  sold  as  bondmen  are  sold" 
(vers.  89  —  42).  The  ditferences 
between  the  earlier  and  these  later 
enactments  are  evident:  the  former 
make  no  mention  of  a  jubilee,  the 
latter  none  of  a  six  years'  term;  the 
former  only  care  how  to  secure  the 
servant's  liberal  treatment  after  the 
termination  of  his  short  period  of  in- 
voluntary dependence,  the  latter  are 
anxious  to  define  his  position,  and  to 
protect  his  privileges,  as  a  Hebrew 
citizen  during  his  compulsory,  and 
it  may  be  very  protracted,  connection 
with  his  master;  and  the  one  leave 
him  the  option  of  remaining  a  slave 
bis  wh(de  life-time,  the  others  force 
him  to  return  to  liberty  in  the  Tear 
of  jubilee:  for  the  earlier  provisions 
contemplate  rather  the  rights  of  the 
theocratic  citizen,  the  later  laws  the 
duties  of  the  theocratic  community; 
the  one  view  more  particularly  the 
slave  in  his  relation  to  bis  master, 
the  other  the  master  in  his  relation 
to  Ood.  It  was  at  first  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  found  a  commonwealth  on 
equity  and  charity;  later  thinkers 
desired  to  establish  a  holy  polity  on 


abstract  principles  of  spiritualism: 
it  was  a  fine  and  lofty  aspiration,  but 
it  could  not  possibly  be  made  a 
reality. 

Similar  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  Hebrew  territory.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  early  legislators,  as 
much  as  possible  to  secure  equality 
for  all  Hebrew  citizens,  to  guard 
against  the  extinction  of  families, 
which  would  have  disturbed  the  or- 
ganism of  the  community,  and  to 
prevent. the  co-existence  of  excessive 
wealth  and  helpless  destitution.  With 
this  view  the  laws  of  territorial  dis- 
tribution and  of  inheritance  were 
framed  (oomp.  1  Ki.  XXI.  3,  4; 
Num.XXVII.  1— 1 1 ;  XXXVI.  1—1 1). 
Yet  the  accumulation  of  vast  lands 
in  the  same  family  was  not  prevented, 
and  the  prophet  Isaiah  complained: 
"Woe  to  them  that  join  house  to  house, 
that  la3'  field  to  field,  till  there  is  no 
room,  and  you  [they]  remain  alone 
placed  in  the  land'*  (lKai.Y.8 ;  comp. 
1  KL  XXL  2, 16;  2  Sam.  XVL  4;  Kic 
II.  2;  Ezek.  XLY.  8).  It  appears 
that  even  before  the  exile  some  law 
or  custom  existed  regulating  the  pe- 
riodical restoration  of  lands,  and  that 
the  year  in  which  this  took  place 
was  called  "the  year  of  liberty^ 
("r-mr;r);  but  of  this  arrangement 
we  have  hardly  any  information  ex- 
cept that  given  in  one  passage  of 
Ezekiel,  who  mentions  rather  than 
explains  it:  "Thus  says  the  Lord 
Ood,  If  a  prince  give  a  gift  to  any 
of  his  sons,  the  inheritanoe  thereof 
shaU  be  his  sons';  it  shall  be  their 
possession  by  inheritanoe;  but  if  he 
give  a  gift  of  his  inheritance  to  one 
of  his  servants,  then  it  shall  be  his 
to  the  year  of  liberty  {"^rvrq  ri^f-q), 
and  afterwards  it  ahall  rettun  to  the 
prince;  only  to  his  sons  shall  his  in- 
heritance belong"  (Ezek.  XLYL  16, 
17).  At  what  intervals  and  how  this 
"year  of  liberty"  was  kept,  we  are 
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unable  to  ascertain,  as  no  allotion 
whatever  to  such  an  institution  or 
its  oelebration  is  found  in  any  of  the 
ante-Babylonian  Books.  The  more 
elaborate  are  the  directions  given  by 
the  levitical  author  in  our  chapter. 
He  combines  full  details  with  the 
enunciation  of  distinct  principles. 
His  account  is  indeed  so  specified  and 
•o  matured,  it  discusses  the  subject  so 
systematically  from  every  point  of 
view  and  for  all  possible  emergencies, 
that  it  cannot  be  a  first  sketch  or  a 
primitive  law;  and  it  reflects  a  theo- 
cratic organisation  balancing  the 
rights  and  claims  of  all,  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  people  and  the 
priests,  the  natives  and  the  strangers. 

Therefore,  to  sum  up,  the  successive 
phases  were  these  —  first  the  Sab- 
bath, next  the  Sabbatical  year,  then 
the  Sabbath-month,  and  finally,  late 
in  the  Persian  period,  the  Jubilee. 
So  normal  was  their  development, 
and  so  logically  were  the^'  unfolded 
from  identical  principles,  that,  in 
the  same  order,  two  and  two  of  them 
correspond  with  each  other  in  nature 
and  meaning  ~  the  weekly  Sabbath  or 
perfect  rest  with  the  Sabbatical  year, 
and  the  Sabbath-month  or  the  resto- 
ration to  moral  purity  with  the  Jubilee 
or  the  complete  renewal  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  in  each  case,  the  one 
might  be  called  the  protot3'p<?  of  Uie 
other.  Hence  both  the  Sabbatical  3'ear 
and  the  Jubilee  are  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrew  Law,  and  have  elsewhere 
hardly  an  analogy;  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  Sabbath,  to  which 
there  exists  no  complete  parallel. 

PxiLOLOOiCAL  Bkmarks.  —  The 
ordinances  of  this  chapter  unfolding, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  ideas  of 
the  Sabbath  and  the  festivals,  are 
directly  connected  with  those  of  the 
twenty-third,  bat  have  no  affinity 
with  the  twenty-foorth  chapter  (see 
supra  p.  488).    To  account  for  this 


irregularity,  £bn  Ezra  has  recourse 
to  the  Babbinical  principle,    that 
'Hhere  is  no  strict  sequence  in  the 
Law»*  (mTQ -tfTiKW  mpitt  pi),  and  he 
'Qggests,  besides,  that  our  section, 
though  properly  belonging  to  the 
laws  of  the  "Book  of  the  Covenant" 
(£jcod.  XX— XXm),    has  been  in- 
serted in  this  place  in  order  to  connect 
it  with  the  menaces  of  punishment 
in  the  next  chapter  (XXYL  34,  35, 
43);  while  modem  apologists  as  pre- 
cariously urge,  that  the  thread  by 
which  this  portion  is  joined  with  the 
preceding  commands  is  *Hhe  unity  of 
place",  since  it  is  marked  as  having 
also  been  revealed  on  Mount  Sinai 
(Banktt  Uutersuchungen,!.  109);  but 
that  unity  is  not  complete;  in  some 
passages    the    communications   are 
stated  to  have  been  made  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  in  others  from  the 
Tabernacle;  and  it  is   difficult   to 
harmonise  the  various  statements  on 
the  subject  (see  Ck>mm.  on  Lev.  L 
pp.  472,474,  556,557;  the  passages 
referred  to  are  £xod.  XIX.  3;  XXIY. 
16;  XXXL18;  XXXIY.29,32;  Lev.L 
1;    Vn.  38;    XXV.    1;    XXVI.  48; 
XXVn.  34;  Kum.L  1 ;  m.  1 ;  XU.5). 
—  It  has  been  observed,  that  '*the 
Sabbaticalyearand  the  Tear  of  jubi- 
lee were  distinguished  by  no  religious 
ceremonies,  were  accompanied  by  no 
act  of  religious  worship**,  and  that 
'^ere  were  no  sacrifices,  nor  holy 
convocations  belonging    to   them*'; 
and  this  circumstance  has  been  as- 
signed as  a  reason  why  oar  chapter 
was  separated  fh>m  the  twenty- third 
(Cook's  Holy  Bible,  Lev.  p.  830):  bat 
either  year  was  throoghoat  and  in  it- 
self one  continuoas  act  of  religious 
worship,  the  one  being  altogether 
'*a  Sabbath  to  the  Lord",  the  other 
''sanctified*'  for  the  recognition  of 
His  sole  sovereignty  (vers.  2,  4, 10); 
in  the  one,  the  land  was  withdrawn 
firom  its  cosmic  relations,  in  the  other 
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the  oommunity  renoanoed  its  osual 
social  condition,  in  order  to  belong  en- 
tirely to  Qod;  the  repose  of  the  soil,  the 
restitution  of  fields,  and  the  liberation 
of  slaves,  were   truly    ''sacrifices"; 
and  both  institutions  do  not  chiefly 
rest  "on  moral",  but  pre-eminently 
on  religious  grounds.  —  It  has  been 
contended  that  our  law  of  the  Sab- 
batical  year   arose   partially  fh>m 
an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
commands  in  Ezod.  Xxill.  10,  tl, 
the  verbs  zi^v  and  va:  having  been 
understood  io  iei  the  sail  rest,  where- 
as they  mean  to  leave  OTiosurrender^ 
and  the  suffixes  in  n|y^i^p  and  ixr^\ 
having  been  referred  to  the  land(7pnK), 
whereas  they  .ought  to  be  referred 
to  its  produce  (nninsr),  so  that  the 
sense  would  be,  that  the  Hebrews 
should  during  six  years  gather  in  the 
crops  for  themselves,  but  should  in 
the  seventh  year  leave  them  for  the 
poor  and  the  beasts  (comp.  Hupfeld^ 
De  primitiva  festor.  apud  Hebr.  ra- 
tione,  III.  10,  11;  Graf^  OeschichU. 
BQcher,p.  79).  But  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  legislator  meant  the 
proprietors  to  cultivate  their  land  in 
the  seventh  year  as  usual,  and  then 
give  over  the  produce  to  the  needy 
and  the  animals  (dixoicov  ^dp  ^v,  ob- 
serves Philo  —  De  Hnmanit.  o.  11  — 
tripou;  |jiiv  icovtlv,  ixipouc  it  xop- 
icoOeVat);  and  he  distinctly  states, 
"Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land," 
which  implies  that  in  the  eeventh  it 
fihould  not  be  sown,  thai  is,  it  should 
enjoy  •Hi  Sabbath  of  rest".   The  idea 
of  letUng  the  soil  lie  fkllow  in  the 
seventh  year,  seems  to  date  fh>m  early 
times,  and  the  advance  later  made  in 
this  respect  was  this  that,  at  first, 
the  custom  was  prompted  by  prac* 
ticalor  humane  motives, bat  thatsub- 
sequently  it  was  supported  by  spiri- 
tual principles  (see«ir/ira). — The  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  above  commented 
upon  (XXXIV.  8—16)  neither  refers 


to  a  Year  of  jubilee  then  already 
regularly  kept,  nor  to  one  then  first 
instituted;   it   mentions   a    special 
arrangement   or    "covenant"   <r^) 
entered  into  between  king  Zedekiah 
and  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  pro- 
claim "liberty"  (nr^w  i^ipV)  to  their 
Hebrew  slaves;  and  the  prophet  re- 
lates: "Now,  when  aU  the  princes 
and  all  the  people  who  had  concluded 
the  covenant,  heard  that  every  one 
should  let  his  man-servant,  and  every 
one  his  maid-servant,  go  ftree,-  that 
none  should  make  them  serve  any 
more,  then  they  obeyed  and  let  them 
go"  (i^fU  ver.  10).    If  our  law  of  the 
jubilee  had    existed    in  Zedekiah's 
time,  no  such  exceptional  agreement 
or  pledge  would  have  been  required; 
nor  would  the  masters  have  had  the 
power  to  force  back  the  dismissed 
servants  into  subjection,  since  these 
would  have  claimed  their  release  as 
their  legal  right,  and  not  as  a  favour 
capriciously  to  be  granted  or  with- 
drawn. But  we  can  well  understand 
how  such  a  precedent  helped  tosettle 
the    custom    ot   periodically  "pro- 
claiming liberty"  to  the  Hebrew  slaves 
(ver.  10);    and   when  Etekiel  also 
(XLVL  16-18),  in  speaking  of  a 
''year  of  liberty",  advocated  a  regular 
return  of  landed  property  to  its  ori* 
ginal  possessor,  eveiything  was  pre- 
pared for  the  introduction  of  a  Year 
of  jubilee  such  as  the  levitical  author 
delineated  in  harmony  with  his  own 
peculiar  theories  of  theocratic  go- 
vernment. —  Equally  inconclusive 
are  other  passages  which  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  earlier  origin 
of  the  law  of  the  Jubilee,  as  Isai. 
XXXVIL  SO  and  LXL  1 ;  or  Esek. 
I.  1;  Vn.  12,  IS;  XLYI.  16, 17;  Bath 
lY.  8;  which  passages  it  is  impossible 
fiilly  to  discuss  in  this  place,  but  none 
of  which  contains  any  distinct  alla- 
sion  to  our  subject  (see  iUfiML  p.  &S8 ; 
comp.  Idrlrr^  Chronologie,  I.   8S6; 
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Hiizig  in  locc;  Kranold^  De  Anno 
Hebraeomm  Jabilaeo,  p.  80;  Ewald, 
Alterth.  pp.  388,  399,  where  the  opi- 
nion is  expressed  that  the  hiwofthe 
Year  of  Jubilee  "was,  in  earlier  pe- 
riods, carried  out  for  centuries  in 
the  national  life  of  the  Israelites"; 
but  that  opinion ,  stated  without  a 
proof,  is  derived  from  the  assump- 
tions that  that  law  forms  pai-t  of  the 
old<'Book  ofOriymef\  and  that  it  fell 
into  disuse  at  the  time  of  theDeuter- 
onomist,  after  it  had  long  before  been 
enacted  in  Leviticus).   —  Jeremiah 
writes :  "I  made  a  covenant  with  your 
fathers  . . .  saying.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years  (ira;^  7V^  TE?)t  you  shall 
let  go  every  man  his  Hebrew  brother 
who  has  been  sold  to  thee;  and  when 
he  has  served  thee  six  years  (a*ar  vv), 
thou  shalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee'* 
(1.  c  vers.  13,  14):  the  words  "at  the 
end  of  seven  years"  are  at  varianco 
not  only  with  the  commands  in  Ex- 
odus (XXL  2)  and  Deuteronomy  (XY. 
12),  but  more  strangely  still  with  the 
prophet's  own  explanation ;  yet  they 
occur  alto  in  the  law  of  the  Deutero- 
nomist  on  the  release  from    debts, 
which  indeed  took  place  precisely 
*'at  the  end  of  seven  years"  (Dent. 
XY.  1,  Bra»  j^  x?.^}  comp.  XXXI. 
10):     considering    the    man^'    fluc- 
tuations   which    the    law    of    the 
''seventh  year"    underwent    in   the 
course  of  time,  and  how  uncertain 
it  still  was  in  Jeremiah's  own  age, 
such  aa  inaccuracy  is  not  surpris- 
ing.    (The  diflerence  of   terms  in 
DeaL  XIY.  28  and  XX YL  12  is  not 
analogoos  to  that  alluded  to.)  —  The 
passages    describing    God   as    the 
iheooratie  lord  of  the  holy  land  and 
the  holy  people  are  numerous;  the 
principal  ones  are  these:  Canaan  is 
called  «the  Und  or   toil  of  (K>d" 

(n»r  7^,  ^*7^»  *?T?t  ^^  "^'^  rern, 
<r7T«;  Deat.  XXXIL  43;  Isai.  XIY. 
2,  25;  Jer.n.  7;  Ezek.  XXXYL  5,20; 


XXXYni.  18;  HOS.IX.  8;  Ps.  X.  16), 
or  "His  inheritance**  (ir'^rra,  Jer.  XL 


7),  or  ''possession**  (rrrr*  rrrtm  f^ 
Josh.  XXII.  19;  comp.  Lev.  XXY.23 
"pun  *V  "s) ;  "the  glory  of  all  lands** 
(rrx-iicn  VaV  im  -as,  £zek.  XX.  6), 
upon  which  "His  eye  rests  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of 
the  year**  (Dent.  XIL    12),  which 
"He  espied**  for  the  Israelites  (*^vm 
on^  -^rr^r,  Ezek.  XX.  6);  "the  land  in 
which  He  dwells**  {pnrz  prr  -an  •^wt; 
Num.  XXXY.  34;  Josh.  XXIL  19), 
'therefore  the  "holy  soil**  (tt^h  nmc, 
Zech.JL  16),  or  "His  holy  abode** 
(•prrp  rra;  Exod.  XY.  13,  17);  "the 
land  which  He  gave  to  the  children 
of  Israel  as  a  possession**  (p*:  -:k  -^tk 
nrnK^  oaV  or  htk  rm^  or  n^na;  Exod. 
XX.    12;    Lev.  XIY.   34;    XX«   24; 
XXni.  10;  XXY.  24;  Kum.  XHI.  2; 
XY.  2;  XXXIL  7,  11;  XXXUI.  52— 
54;  XXXIY.  2,   13;  Deut.  L  8,  21; 
IL  29;  IIL  20;  lY.  1,  10,  22,  38,  40; 
XXiY.  4;    XX YI.  1,   3;    etc   etc.), 
which  is,  therefore,  indeed  tempora- 
rily  "the    land    or  soil  of   Israel" 
(innTT  Y^  or  hvrir  r::-rK ;  1  Sam.  XIII. 
19;  Ezek.  XI.  17;  XU.  19,  22;  XL.  2; 
2  Chr.  XXXIY.  7 ;  etc.),  and  from 
which  He  removes  them  if  they  de- 
file   it    by    their     iniquity    (Num. 
XXXY.  33,  34;  Deut.  lY.  26;   XI. 
17;  XXIY.  4;  XXYIU.  63;  XXIX. 
27;  Isai.  XXIY.  6;  Ezek.  XXX YI. 
17;  Hos.  IX.  3;  Mich.  U.  10). 

Quite  analogous  are  the  designa- 
tions of  the  IsratiUes.  They  are 
"the  people  of  God"  (rrrrcx,  •«»,  "par; 
Exod.  XY.  16;  Kum.  XYIL  15; 
Deut.  IX.  26,  29;  XXXIL  36,  43; 
1  Ki.  YIIL  51;  Ezek.  XXXYL  20; 
Ps.  XX YIIL  9;  CXXXY.  14),  whom 
He  "has  chosen"  ("^rrs)  from  all 
other  nations,  "loved  above  all** 
(psn,  ar«;  Deut.  lY.  37;  YII.  6—8; 
XIY.  2;  Ph.  XXXIU.  12),  and 
"brought  to  Himseir  (Exod.  XDL  4, 
*^a  csrv  iram),  but  not  on  account 
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2.    Speak   to   the   children  of  Israel ,  and  say  to 
them,  When  you  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you, 


of  their  multitude,  for  they  are  '*the 
fewett  among  aU  nations^  (Deut. 
Vn.  7),  nor  on  account  of  their 
piety  and  righteousneis,  for  their 
rebellion  against  God  is  incessant 
(Deut.  IX.  4—8);  they  are  "His 
inheritance"  (nVna  09,  ^r^na;  etc.  Deut. 
IV.  20;  IX.  26,  29;  1  Ki.  VIH.  51,  53; 
Isai.  XIX.  25;  Ps.  XXVIH.  9; 
XXXnL  12)  or  His  '^property"  (nwij; 
Exod.  XIX.  5 ;  Dent.  VII.  6 ;  XrV?2 ; 
XXVL  18),  which  **He  has  acquired" 
{rr':(p  IT  D9,  Exod.  XY.  16);  they  are, 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  ''His 
servants"  (•ma*;  Lev.  XXV.  42,  55; 
Dent.  XXXn.  36,  43 ;  1  Ki.  Vm.  36 ; 
Ps.  GXXXY.  14),  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  ''holy  people"  (vrrp  &9,  Exod. 
XIX.  6;  Dent.  VH.  6;  XIY.  2,  21; 
XXVI.  19;  XXVnL  9),  whom  "He 
has  distinguished  finom  all  nations" 
(Lev.  XX.  24,  26 ;  1  Ki.  VHI.  63).  — 
The  other  appellations  of  Israel 
occurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
have  heen  enumerated  in  the  Comm. 
on  Exod.  p.  332,  where  the  He- 
brew theocracy  also  is  briefly  cha- 
racterised. 

S  —  9«  The  provisions  of  the 
Pentateuch  with  respect  to  the  se- 
venth year  have  before  been  con- 
nidered  in  detail  (oomp.  Comm.  on 
Exod.  pp.  448  —  452),  and  it  will 
snfVloe  in  a  few  words  to  point  out 
again  that  the  ordinances  of  Exodus, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Leviticus  repre- 
sent three  different  aspects  of  the  in- 
stitution ~  the  first  viewing  it  as  a 
measure  of  agriculture,  or  of  human- 
ity in  connection  with  the  land,  the 
second  as  one  of  consideration  in 
reference  to  debtors ,  and  the  third 

• 

as  a  solemn  duty  of  religion: 
in  the  flrst  respect  it  is  merely  a 
year  of  "surrendering  and  giving 
over"  (VTO  and  vo:),  in  the  second 


"a  year  of  Belease"  (rmtip,  but  in 
the  third  a  "Sabbath  of  rest"  (riv 
•pr^o)  or  "a  Sabbath  to  the  Iiord" 
(rtfnrh  n^^;  oomp.  vers.  2,  4;  Exod. 
XXm.  11;  Deut.  XY.  2).  Neither 
the  law  of  Exodus  nor  our  portion 
makes  any  allusion  to  remission  of 
debts,  because  when  "the  Book  of 
the  Ck>venant"  was  compiled,  the 
enactment  of  Deuteronomy  was  not 
yet  fk'amed  or  acknowledged,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  levitical  legislator 
it  had  again  been  abandoned  (see  on 
ver.  1).  Therefore,  what  at  first 
glance  might  appear  a  great  discre- 
pancy, is  in  reality  the  organic  de- 
velopment of  an  arrangement  pro- 
posed, tested  by  experience,  and 
exchanged  for  another  which  pro- 
mised to  be  more  practical.  Our 
author  indeed  makes  no  reference 
to  the  public  recital  of  the  Law  re- 
commended in  Deuteronomy,  but  it 
accorded  well  with  the  sacred  and 
spiritual  character  attributed  by 
him  to  the  seventh  year,  which, 
though  a  time  of  rest,  was  not  to 
be  spent  in  idleness,  as  heathen 
historians  tauntingly  observed  (Ta- 
eii.  Hist.  V.  4),  but  was  to  be  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  intellectual  and 
religious  training.  With  regard  to 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Sab- 
batical year,  he  was  less  exacting 
than  his  predecessor,  the  compiler 
of  the  fundamental  laws  embodied 
in  Exodus;  for  while  be  permitted  a 
share  of  the  firee  produce  oi  fields 
and  vineyards  to  their  proprietors 
with  their  households  and  dependents 
(ver.  6),  the  earlier  writer  assigned 
thewholetothe"needyof  the  people" 
and  to  the  beasts,  and  expressly 
included  in  his  law  the  olive  gardens 
(Exod.  XXUI.  11):  thus,  whereas 
he    refined  the   institution    by  an 
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the  land  shall  keep    a  Sabbath  to    the  Lord.     3.  Six 
years   thou  shalt  sow  thy    field,   and   six    years    thou 


idealitm  unknown  before,  he  was 
oompeUed  to  relax  its  practical  de- 
mands,    becanse    in    his    time    of 
limited  prosperity  even  proprietors 
could  not  bear  great  burdens;  and 
their  harvests  were  probably  in  many 
cases  not  large  eoough  to  enable 
them  periodicaUy  to  forego  all  in- 
crease. —  The  Babbins,  in  expound- 
ing our  law,  decided  that  the  owner 
is  allowed  to  bring  home  from  the 
field  only  a  little  at  a  time,  just  as 
aU  others,  but  not  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary   for  his    immediate    wants 
(comp.    ver.    12,    -iVricn  mvrt    p), 
and  that  he  commits  a  grave  of- 
fence, unfitting  him  to  be  a  witness, 
if  he    sells   the  fruits   beforehand 
or  during   the  year.    As    may    be 
imagined,  they  fully  worked  out  those 
Biblical  commands  which  make  the 
seventh  year  "a  Sabbath  of  rest", 
and    which    are    indeed    emphatic 
(comp.  ver.  4);  they  declared  them 
obligatory     in     the    Holy     Land, 
whether  in  the  times  of  the  Temple 
or  after  its  destruction,    and    ex- 
tended them,  with  modifications,  to 
some  neighbouring  countries;  they 
interdicted  -—  according    to   some 
also     to     strangers    —    any    agri- 
cultural labour  whatever,    even  if 
its  object  is  not  to  secure  crops  in 
the  same  year,    such    as    digging, 
ploughing,     removing    stones,     or 
manuring,    planting    or    grafting 
trees;    in  ikct,  in  their  seal  they 
'   went  to  fkr  as  to  forbid  the  He- 
brews  "to  eat  any  portion  of  the 
spontaneous    produce,   because,    if 
this    were   allowed,    many    would 
secretly  tow,  and  declare  the  crops 
to  be  spontaneous  produce";  thus, 
as  in  other  instances,  in  their  anxi« 
ety  to  "fence  round**  the  Law,  they 
annulled  it ;  and  with  respect  to  the 


seventh  year,  they  besides  destroyed 
its  character  as  a  "Year  of  release" 
from  debts  by  introducing  the 
Prasbui  above  referred  to,  and  by 
several  other  devices.  Some  High- 
priests,  as  John  Hyrcanus,  seem  to 
have  insisted  that  the  Jews  should 
in  the  Sabbath  -  year  rest  from 
warfare  (Jos.  Ant  Xm.  vni.  1; 
Bell.,  Jud.  I.  n.  4),  bat  their 
example  was  not  frequently  fol- 
lowed (comp.  Mishn.  Sheviith  X. 
1—9;  Taim.  Gitt.  86,  37;  Sanh.  24b; 
Mace  3;  Shevuoth  48;  Geiger,  Lese- 
stucke  aus  der  Mischnah,  pp.  4,  77; 
SaaisehUiz^  Hos.  Becht,  p.  164; 
see  also  Maimon.  Hilch.  Sheviith  and 
Shemittah). 

It  cannot  be  doubted    that    the 
Sabbatical  year  began  in  the  seventh 
month,  or  in  the  autumn ;  its  com- 
mencement in  the  first  month  (Abib), 
or  in  the  spring,  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
it  occasioned,  without  in  the  least 
promoting  its  charitable  or  religiout 
objects;  for  the  people  would  in  the 
preceding  autumn  hardly  have  culti- 
vated their  lands,  or  sown  seeds  the 
crops  of  which  they  were  not  to 
enjoy;  and  as  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  perform  agricultural  la- 
bours in  the  autumnof  the  Sabbatical 
year,  they  would  have  been  without 
harvests  for  two  years  more ,  which 
no  legislator,  however  enthusiastic, 
could  have  ventured    to    propose: 
the  Sabbatical  year  was  evidently 
meant  to  entail  the  sacrifice  of  one 
crop    and    no  more.    Besides,   the 
public  reading  of  the  Law  on  the 
Feast   of     Tabernacles     in     eTeiy 
seventh  year,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
Jubilee,  which  was  proclaimed  on 
the  Day  of  Atonen^nt  (ver.  9),  proTe 
that  the  Sabbatical  year  was  counted 
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shalt   prune    thy   vineyard,    and    gather   in    its    fruit; 
4.    But   in   the  seventh  year   shall    be    a   Sabbath  of 


from  antomn  to  antunm,  and  was 
probably  al«o  heralded  in  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  seyenth  month, 
tinoe  the  Jobilee  was  immediately 
to  foUow  each  seventh  Year  of 
release  (comp.  vers.  21,  22;  see  also 
Taim,  Bosh  Hash.  2^  8^). 

It  is  weU  known,  that  in  fertile 
countries  the  spontaneous  growth 
(iTI^  of  fields  is  often  so  abundant 
that  two  or  eyen  three  harvests  are 
obtained  fipom  one  sowing;  this  was 
the  case  in  Kumidia,  Albania,  and 
Hyrcania;  and  is  stiU  usual  in 
many  districts  of  Palestine,  as  in  the 
highlands  of  Oalilee  and  in  the  val* 
ley  near  Bethlehem  (Wadi  Urtas), 
the  "Gardens  of  Solomon",  where  the 
com  sows  itself  from  the  ripe  ears, 
and  grows  without  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  twenty  ears  of  barley  and  thirty 
of  oats  from  one  grain, aud  especially 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  mo:tt  fertile 
plains  of  Jezreel,  which  are  'iike 
fields  of  com  sown  by  no  human 
hand ,  cut  by  no  reaper" ;  and  there 
the  wheat  grows  of  itself  so  high 
that  mules  are  nearly  concealed  in 
the  ears.  >Vell,  therefore,  might  the 
legislator  ordain,  "The  Sabbath  of 
the  land  shall  be  food  for  you;  for 
thee,  and  for  thy  servant,  and  for 
thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant, 
and  for  thy  sojourner  that  dwells 
with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle*  and 
for  thy  beasts'*  (vers.  6, 7);  though  of 
course,  the  main  sustenance  in  the 
Sabbatical  year  was  derived  from  the 
stores  of  preceding  harvests  (vers. 
20—22;  comp.  2  Ki.  XIX.  29;  Isai. 
XXXVU.  30;  Horn.  Od.  IX.  109; 
Sirab.  XL  iv.  3,  p.  502;  Sckubert, 
Beise,  III.  115,  166,  201;  i?///rr,  £rd- 
kunde,  XYL  283, 482,  69a). 

The  principal  object  of  the  Sab- 
batical year,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 


the  levitical  legislator,  was  not  its 
economic  usefulness  in  invigorating 
the  soil,  or  any  other  of  the  many 
material  advantages  which  have  been 
attributed  to  it  (see  m/ra  Phil.Bem.), 
but  its  spiritual  significance  as  a  ge- 
neral Sabbath  devoted  to  God;  for  as 
the  week  is  a  complete  cycle  for  the 
labour  of  man,  so  is  the  year  for  the 
cultivation  and  produce  of  the  land; 
and  man  was  to  rest  every  seventh 
day,  and  the  land  every  seventh  year, 
in  order  that,  by  sacrificing  one  day's 
labour  and  one  year's  produce ,  the 
Israelite  might  express  his  gratitude 
to  the  mercy  of  Qod  who  blesses  his 
works,  and  who  sustains  him  dur- 
ing the  temporary  suspension  of  his 
efforts.  He  was  to  be  reminded  that 
the  treasures  of  the  earth  were  in- 
deed created  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
but  that  he  should  not  use  them  sel- 
flshly  and  greedily;  and  on  the  other 
hand ,  that  the  soil  had  indeed  been 
laden  with  God's  curse,  but  that  His 
bountj'  gives  abundance  and  grants 
respite  from  wearying  toll.  Who 
will  assert  that  these  ai.d  similar 
abstract  ideas,  which  underlie  the 
Sabbatical  year, were  conceived  in  the 
early  Mosaic  age,  or  could  be  pro- 
fitably couvej'ed  to  the  untutored 
people  who  meant  to  worship  their 
Deliverer  by  dancing  round  the 
golden  image  of  a  calf  f 

The  views  of  Philo,  who  gives  the 
oldest  comment  of  our  laws,  may  be 
briefly  stated.  Hoses  thought  the 
number  seven,  he  observes,  worthy 
of  such  reverence  being  ''the  pure 
and  ever  virgin  number^  (i^ioc  xal 
del  capSivoc),  that  he  ordained  in 
every  seventh  year  the  remission  of 
debts  in  order  *'to  assist  the  poor,  and 
train  the  rich  to  humanity^;  he  com- 
manded that  then  the  people  should 
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rest  to  the  land,  a  Sabbath  to  the  Lord;  thou  shalt  not 
sow  thy  field,  nor  prune  thy  vineyard.     5.  That  which 


leave  the  land  £rUow  and  ontilled, 
and  "deliberately  let  slip  oat  of  their 
hands  certain  and  valuable  revenaes", 
in  order  to   teach  them  not  to  be 
'^wholly  devoted  to  gain,  bat  even 
willingly  to   submit  to  some  loss," 
and  thus  to  prepare  them  to  bear 
patiently  any  mischance  or  calamity ; 
he  desired,  moreover,  to  intimate  that 
it  was  sinful  to  weigh  down  and  op- 
press man  with  burdens,  since  even 
the  earth  which  has  no  feelings  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain,  was  to  ei^oy  a 
period  of  relaxation;  and  that  aU 
benefits  bestowed  upon  our  fellow- 
men  are  sure  to  meet  with  reward 
and  requital,  since  even  the  inani- 
mate earth,  after  having  been  allowed 
to  rest  for  one  year,  grateftiUy  re- 
turns this  favour  by  producing  in 
the  next  years  much  larger  crops 
than  usual;  just  as  athletes, by  alter- 
nating recreation  and  exertion  "as 
with   a   well  -  regulated    harmony", 
greatly  enhance  their  strength,  and 
are  at  last  able  to  perform  wonders 
of  endurance;    or  as    nature    has 
wisely  ordained  man  to  work  and  to 
sleep  by  turns,  that  he  may  not  be 
worn  out  by  toil.  But  the  lawgiver's 
chief  object  was  "humanity,  which 
he  thought  fit  to  weave  in  with  every 
part  of  his  legislation,  stamping  on 
aU  who  study  the  holy  Scriptures 
a  sociable  and  humane  disposition**. 
With  this  view  he  "raised  the  poor 
fh>m  their  apparent  lowly  condition, 
and  ftreed  them  ftt>m  the  reproach  of 
being  beggars'*,  by  "appointing  times 
when,  as  if  they  had  been  deriving 
a  revenue  from  their  own  properties, 
they  find  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  plenty,  being  suddenly  enriched 
by  the  gift  of  Ood,  who  has  invited 
them  to  share  with  the  possessors 
themselves    in  the  number  of  the 


sacred  seven"  (Pkiio,  De  8epten.'cc. 
8 — 12;  comp.  De  Human,  ell).    In 
these  remarks   the  charitable    and 
moral  motives  of  the  Sabbatical  year 
are  admirably,  but  its    theocratic 
tendencies  imperfectly  unfolded;  nor 
can  PhUo  be  expected  to  appreciate 
the  gradual  development  manifest  in 
the  various  Books  of  the  Pentateuch: 
in  the  law  of  Leviticus  charity  is  no 
more  than  an  incidental  and  subor- 
dinateobject.  Kot  very  different  is  the 
view  taken  by  one  of  the  most  recent 
Biblical  scholars.     ''The  field  also", 
observes  Ewald    (Alterth.    p.  378), 
"has  its  Divinely  appointed  right  to 
enjoy  a  necessary  and  therefore  Di- 
vine measure  of  rest  and  recreation; 
the  field  also  must  not  always  feel 
man*s  eagerness  for  work  and  gain 
. . .  The  land  gives   eveiy  year  its 
Aruits  like  a  debt  paid  to  man  and 
due  to  him  for  the  pains  he  bestows 
upon  it;  but  as,  at  times,  debts  are 
not  exacted  fh>m  human  debtors,  so 
man  must  allow  the  land  to  lie  fallow 
in  the  proper  time,  without  exacting 
tram  it  a   debt**    (comp.  also  Job 
XXXT.  38,  39).  Josephns  merely  ob- 
serves, "Moses  accorded  to  the  land 
of  the  Hebrews  rest  from  ploughing 
and  planting  ever}'  seventh  year,  just 
as  he  had  prescribed  to  them  to  rest 
from  working  every  seventh  day ;  and 
be  ordered,  that  what  then  grew  of 
itsownaccord  out  of  the  earth,  should 
in  common  belong  to  all  who  pleased 
to  U0e  it,  making  no  distinotion  in 
thatrespeet  between  their  own  ooon- 
tiymen  and  foreigners'*    (Ant.  IIL 
zu.  S).    He  mentions  indeed  the  re- 
leaie  from  debt,  not,  however,  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  Sabbatieal 
year,  bat  in  the  Year  of  jubilee:  this 
deviation  from  a  plain  Biblical  com* 
mand  may  be  aeootmted  for  by  the 
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grows  of  its  own  accord  out  of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt 
not  reap,  neither  gather  the  grapes  of  thy  undressed 
vine:  it  shall  be  a  year  of  rest  to  the  land.  6.  And 
the  Sabbath  of  the  land  shall  be   food   for   you;    for 


eireomstaDoe  that,  in  his  time,  this 
command  wiai  not  acted  upon,  and 
was  soon  sapeiseded  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ProsbuL 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  Sab- 
batical year,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  (see  p.  535)  that,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Oreat,  it  seems  to 
have  been  an  established  and  faith- 
f  nUy  observed  institution ;  that  king 
is  said  to  have  remitted  the  tribute 
to  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  every 
seventh  year,  ''because  then  they  did 
not  sow  their  fields"  (Jos,  Ant.  XL 
vin.  6) ;  and  Oaesar  granted  the  same 
privUege  to  nearly  the  whole  country, 
"because  the  people  neither  received 
the  fhiits  of  their  trees  nor  did  they 
sow  their  lands"  (XTV.x.  6);  yet  later 
and  less  considerate  proconsuls  ri- 
gorously exacted  the  impost  without 
intermission,  so  that  Babbi  Janai,  in 
the  time  of  Severus,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  aUow  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  in  the  Sabbatical  year  also  (7*a/si. 
8anh.  26^).  ^  In  later  times  it  was 
customary  to  use  the  Sabbatical  cycle 
as  a  chronological  era  (comp.  Talm, 
Pesach.  M^;  Kiddush.  71^;  etc.).~It 
is  weU  known  that  Jewish  agricultu« 
rists  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  stiU  keep  the  Babba- 
tieal  year  much  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Pentateuch,  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantages  which  it  involves. 
They  rackonfirom  seven  to  seven  yean 
without  taking  the  JubUee  into  ac- 
count; and  after  many  controversies 
and  speculations  they  have  agreed 
upon  fixing  a  certain  date,  so  that 
the  last  Sabbatical  year  they  kept 
was  in  Ann.  Hund.  5628,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Christian  year  1867^8, 


and  the  next  wiU  take  place  in  Ann. 
Hund.  5635,  or  1874 — 5  (see  infra  on 
vers.  8—18). 

The  idea  of  allowing  the  land  to 
rest  in  honour  of  God,  or  as  a  sacrifice 
made  to*'His  people,  the  poor"(Exod. 
XXn.  24),  has  an  analogy  in  the 
Greek  usage  of  keeping  round  the 
temples  uncultivated  fields  and  mea- 
dows dedicated  to  the  deities  (dvci- 
inlva  or  &vcTa;  comp.  Aetehin,  Cte- 
siph.  §§  107—113,  cc.  33—35,  Spxov 
d>|ioaav  (o^updv  |ii^T*  aOrol  xijv  Updv 
Yi)v  ipifdocadai  fii^T*  &XX()>  ftTCiTpitl'civ 
xxX. ;  Spanheim  ad  Callimach.  Hymn, 
in  Cer.  47,  etc.). 

Philological  Bemaeks.  —  Among 
the  material  advantages  that  have 
been  attributed  to  the  Sabbatical 
year  are  these:  it  was  intended  to 
strengthen  men  and  beasts  by  a 
longer  period  of  rest;  to  restrain 
commerce  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  neighbouring  heathen 
tribes;  to  encourage  occupations 
other  than  agricultural,  such  as 
trades  and  all  kinds  of  handicraft;  to 
prevent  famine  by  accustoming  the 
Hebrews  to  store  up  their  provi- 
sions; to  promote  the  chace,  or  to 
aid  in  the  manure  by  allowing  the 
cattle  fireely  to  graze  on  the  fields. 
These  and  similar  devices  of  cold 
calculation  little  harmonise  with  the 
enthusiastic  promise  of  a'  supema* 
tural  blessing  to  be  accorded  to  the 
Hebrews  to  counterbalance  the  losses 
of  the  seventh  year  (vers.  20 — 22,  see 
notes  til  loc,).  Yet  they  are  not  more 
objectionable  than  mystic  or  typical 
speculations  like  these:  **The  Sabbat- 
ical year  points  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  whole  creation  shall  be 
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thee,  and  for  thy  servant,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for 
thy  hired  servant,  and  for  thy  sojourner  that  dwells 
with  thee,'  7.  And  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beasts 
that  are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  its  produce  be  food. 


leased  ftx>m  'the  bondage  of  corrap- 
Uon'"  (Bom.  VIIL  21;  Okkr  L  c. 
p.  21 1) ;  which  epeculations  have  been 
extended,  with  increased  eagerness, 
to  the  Year  of  jubilee,  which,  it  is  as- 
serted, was  designed  *to  give  a  fore- 
taste of  that  blissful  time  which  men 
wiU  exgoy  in  the  Diyine  presence 
after  the  coming  of  the  anointed  of 
the  Iiord"  (Keil^  Ley.  p.  156;  Ar- 
ch&oL  L  378);  or  to  serve  "as  a  tjrpe 
of  the  Messianic  time  of  salvation 
when,  after  the  perfect  victory  of  the 
Divine  kingdom,  the  discord  of  all 
worldly  affairs  shaU  be  dissolved  in- 
to the  harmony  of  a  Divine  life, 
and  when,  with  *the  rest  of  the  people 
of  God'  (Hebr.  IV.  9),  the  annals  of 
history  will  close**  (Okler^  I.e. ;  comp. 
also  Cocki  Holy  Bible,  p.  637).  — 
''The  earth  shaU  keep  a  Sabbath  to 
the  Lord"  (mrr^,  ver.  2) ,  that  is ,  by 
absolutely  resting  and  being  with* 
drawn  from  the  labour  of  men ,  the 
land  shall  strikingly  appear  as  be- 
longing to  (}od;  moreover,  keeping 
rest,  because  involving  a  sacrifice  of 
gain  and  profit,  is  in  itself  regarded 
an  an  offering  acceptable  to  Ood. 
Rashi  explains  rrrn  simply  mrr  es^, 
but  £bn  Ezra  mysticaUy,  ''the  rest 
shaU  be  like  that  of  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  this  passage  hints  at  the  secrets 
of  eternity".  —  n^^  n^^*  to  keep  a 
Sabbath;  comp.  l^XITl.  32.  —  The 
safflz  in  cnpar  (ver.  3)  refers  to  7;^ 
(in  ver.  2),  which  comprises  both 
rrf^  and  e^.  The  latter  term  may 
include  olive-gardens  also  (see  on 
XIX.  10,  p.  410),  which  are  specially 
mentioned  in  the  corresponding  law 
of  Exodus  (XXnL  11,  *pro^  nsyn  p 
in^);    although  *v  aoems  chiefly 


to  apply  to  the  pruning  of  the  wne 

(IsaL  y.  6 ;  comp.  rnno|  vine-branch, 

Kum.XIIL23).— In  the  seventh  year 

the  earth  shall  have  ''complete  rest" 

or  XTiipi  ni^,  on  which  term  see  p.  492 . 

-~>rK9  (vcf*  5  from  nro  in  the  general 

sense  of  pouring  out  or  fklling  out) 

is  properly  Uial  which  falls  <nUj  that 

is,  the  produce  springing  up  from 

the  grains  and  seeds  which  faU  out 

from  the  ears  and  fruits  at  harvest 

time,  or  the  spontaneous  growth; 

Sept.  aptly  a6T6|iaTa  dvoPaCvovra  too 

df  po5  oo'j,  Yulg.  quae  sponte  gignet 

humus,  Kimchi  '.;r"'n  *^ao  Kxr«n  maxn 

ijMi^  Luther  was  von  selber  nach 

deinerEmdte  wfichst,  a.  o.;  similarly 

Onk.  x^arr.  yon  (aftergrowth),  Jonath. 

-3-3-  p-a^*  -^5  r-  (the  aftergrowth 

of  that  which  has  been  left  behind), 

etc.  —  As  the  "rT|  was  not  permitted 

tocut  his  hair  (Num.  YL  5),  that  word 

was  figuratively  employed  for  the  tm- 

fnmed  vine,  or  for  that  which  was^eft 

untouched  in  every  seventh  and  evexy 

fiftieth  year;  the  vine  was  the  more 

fitly   caUed    "a  Kazarite",   as   the 

leaves  and  branches  of  trees  were 

often  compared  with  the  human  hair 

(tee  p.  456;  Tibuii.  I.  vn.  34,Hic  viri- 

dem  dura  caedere  falce  comam;  Ca* 

tmii.  IT.  11,  comau  silva;  Omd.AmoT. 

in.  x.  12,  etc);  similar  metaphors 

are  not  uncommon  in  Hebrew,  as 

n^  the  "uncircumcised**  fmit  (see 

p.  425);  nep9  T\\va  (Talm.  Hidd.  8^ 

"the  virginity  of  the  sycamore**,  that 

iSy  a  sycamore  the  branches  of  which 

have  never  been  clipped.    Tet  this 

Qse  of  *^*n,  which  properly  means 

"one  separated**,  can  only  have  ori* 

ginated  at  a  later  time,  when  the 

laws  and  habits  of  the  Naiarite  had 

NK2 
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8.   And   thou   shalt   number  seven   year-weeks  to 
thee,  seven  times  seven  years;  so  that  the  tune  of  the 


become  toXLj  fkmiUar  to  the  people. 
The  ancient  venionB  are  here  less 
happy  than  with  respect  to  the  preced- 
ing tenn^  the  Sept.  renders  rj^^  *s^ 
T^v  oxafuX'^v  ToG  dyidainaTo;,  thus 
introducing  a  foreign  notion;  the 
Ytdg.  stiU  more  inaccurately  uyas 
primitiarum  tuarum;  Onkel.  "^a^y 
^^^  the  grapes  of  thy  shoots;  Jon. 
yrt^fj  *a»  the  grapes  of  your  twigs, 
and  in  ver.  11  Kr^pov  "say.  Bashi  ex- 
plains (on  vers.  5  and  11),  *'thou  shalt 
notgatherthe  grapes  from  which  thou 
hast  separated  (iriTn)  and  secluded 
other  people,  and  which  thou  hast  not 
declared  common  property ;  but  from 
the  Tines  which  thou  hast  pro- 
nounced free ,  thou  mayest  gather  ** ; 
which  distinction  is  not  intended  in 
our  context;  andKimchi,  *'the  grapes 
from  which  thou  hast  kept  aloof,  and 
to  which  thou  hast  devoted  no  la- 
bour". —  On  the  dageth  forte  euphani- 
cum  in  "^p  see  Granun.  §  Y.  6^  ^ 
*r  T-nn  r?^  rrrrr.  (ver.  6)  is  literaUy, 
''and  the  Sabbath  of  the  land  shaU 
be  food  for  you",  that  is,  by  a  double 
metonymy,  that  which  the  land  pro- 
duces in  its  sfcar  of  rest  shaU  serve 
you  for  sustenance,  so  that  7*iin  rsv 
nearly  coincides  in  sense  with  rrto 
if  although  the  former  term  is 


meant  once  more  to  point  out  the 
sacred  character  of  the  seventh  year. 
Jewish  tradition  includes  the  pagans 
also  in  the  "hired  servant  and  so* 
joumer^,  and  explains  the  ssnr  to  be 
one  who  has  pledged  himself  to  ab- 
stain from  idolatry  and  from  eating 
unlawful  food  (r*x:;  comp.  Sipkra 
and  Biuhi  in  loc.).  —  ffgna  domesti- 


cated cattle,  r;n  the  free  beasts  of  the 
field  and  forest;  see  Comm.  on  Lev. 
L  p.  78.  —  On  the  divergence  of 
vers.  6,  7  from  Exod.  XXIII.  11,  see 
supra  p.  535;  oomp.  Hupfeid^  L  c.  in. 


p.  IS;  Knob,  Jjevit.  p.  561;  6hicr,  in 
Herzog^s  Beal-Encyclop.  XIIL  205; 
Keil,  Levit.  p.  148. 

8 — 1S«  No  arrangement  could 
have  more  strongly  impressed  the 
importance,  the  sacredness,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  Year  of  jubilee, 
than  its  proclamation  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  As  this  was  the 
latest  and  most  solemn  of  Hebrew 
festivals,  so  was  the  Jubilee  the 
latest  and  grandest  of  aU  theocratic 
institutions;  the  one  restored  the 
proper  relations  between  GK>d  and 
the  Hebrews  as  His  hofy  people,  the 
latter  renewed  the  primitive  bond 
between  God  and  the  Hebrews  as  a 
free  nation,  subject  only  to  His  so- 
vereignty; as  in  the  one  case  the 
disturbing  effects  of  sin  were  re- 
moved, so  in  the  other  were  the 
differences  caused  by  the  changes 
and  misfortunes  of  life  annuUed; 
the  one  aimed  at  inward  harmony, 
the  other  at  the  complete  equili- 
brium between  all  the  citisens  of 
the  commonwealth  both  in  their 
personal  relations  and  in  their  pos* 
sessions;  after  the  one,  the  moral 
and  spiritual,  after  the  other  the 
material  life  of  the  nation  was  to 
make  a  new  beginning.  True  liberty 
is  only  possible  to  the  pure  of  heart, 
or  after  forgiveness  of  sins;  and  the 
"year  of  grace"  (fzr  r;6,  Is.  LXL 
21)  commenced  on  the  Day  of  Atone* 
ment.  The  analogies  are  striking, 
and  they  afford  another  proof  of  the 
thoughtful  combinations  to  which 
the  final  ordinances  of  the  Hebrews 
owe  their  existence. 

But  there  is  not  a  single  trace 
that  the  Year  of  jubilee  was  ever 
kept;  it  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment ;  it  was  never  employed  as  a 
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seven    year -weeks   shall   be   to  thee   forty-nine   years. 
9.  Then  sWlt  thou  let  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  sound 


chronological  epoch  for  which  it 
■would  have  been  admirably  adapted; 
and  Talmadlcal  and  Babbinical  wri- 
ters, living  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews,  have  nothing  to  offer  bat  con- 
flicting and  hazardous  ooigectares. 
They  contend  that  the  periods  of  the 
Jubilee  as  well  as  of  the  Sabbatical 
year  were  counted  trotn  the  time 
when,  after  the  conquest  of  Oanaan, 
the  land  had  been  distributed  by 
Joshua,  which  they  believe  was 
accomplished  in  the  fourteenth  year 
after  the  Israelites'  passage  over  the 
Jordan,  the  conquest  lasting  seven 
years,  and  the  distribution  as  long, 
so  that  the  first  Sabbatical  year  was 
kept  in  the  twenty-first,  the  first 
Jubilee  in  the  sixty- fourth  year  after 
their  entrance  into  western  Canaan 
(comp.  Siphra  fol.  loe**,  Behar  c.  2; 
Seder  Olam  c.  11 ;  Talm.  Zevach. 
11 S**;  Erach.  12^  13*).  Christian 
scholars  assert,  on  no  more  solid 
grounds,  that  both  cycles  were 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Jordan,  so  that  the  first 
Sabbath-year  was  celebrated  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  after  the  exodus 
from  £g3'pt  (so  Tomiellust  Salianus, 
Des  Vignoles,  a.o.) ;  or  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  conquest,  so  that  the 
first  Sabbatical  year  took  place  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  after  the  exodus 
(so  Scaliger,  PeUvius,  Franck,  a.  c). 
Moreover,  according  to  Babbinical 
authorities,  the  computation  of  the 
Sabbatical  year  and  the  Year  of 
jubilee  was  several  times  interrupted 
by  national  calamities;  for  the 
Jubilee  ceased  to  be  kept  after  the 
abduction  of  the  East  •  jordanic 
tribes  into  the  As^rian  captivity, 
since  the  law  applied  only  to  the 
time  when  each  tribe  lived  in  its 
own  appointed  districts  (oomp.  ver. 


10,  rrz'sr^  ^:^;  see  Siphra  1.  c  and  c 
3;  Taim.  Erach.  32^;  MaimonA.  c 
X.  8) ;  it  was  revived  in  the  reign  of 
king  Josiah  when,  it  is  alleged,  the 
exiled  tribes  were  partially  brought 
back  by  Jeremiah;  thirty  six  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple  (about  624;  comp.  Sedrr 
Olam  c  24;  Talm.  Megill.  14*>); 
after  which  catastrophe  it  was 
finally  discontinued,  since  during 
the  time  of  the  second  Temple  the 
tribal  organisation  'was  complete- 
ly altered  (comp.  Talm.  Gitt.  36^); 
yet  before  the  exile,  the  Years  of 
jubilee,  even  when  not  celebrated, 
were  counted,  as  this  was  necessary 
for  preserving  the  unbroken  conti- 
nuity of  the  Sabbatical  periods;  while 
during  the  exile  both  the  celebra- 
tion and  the  counting  were  suspended 
{Talm,  Erach.  12^  13*,  32**,  •« 
r^«»  ©-95  nr^ar;  Seder  Olam  c.  30). 
As  regards  the  Sabbatical  years, 
Talmudical  teachers  suppose  that 
they  were  resumed  in  Ezra's  time,  but 
the  Babbins  are  so  unreliable  on  the 
subject  that  they  make  the  return  of 
the  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and  the 
arrival  of  Ezra  in  Jerusalem  almost 
contemporary  events;  they  are  not 
Mure  whether  the  counting  of  the 
Sabbatical  periods  was  formaUy  re- 
commenced from  the  time  when  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Temple 
was  laid,  or  six  years  latei^  and  they 
derive  their  results  fh>m  the  most 
uncertain  premises  (oomp.  Seder 
Olam  c  30;  Talm.  Erach.  ll^  12**; 
Maimom.  Shemitt.  X.  3;  other  opin- 
ions or  rather  conjecturei  tee 
Zuekerm.  L  o.  pp.  29,  80,  88).  — 
PhUo  merely  repeaU  the  Biblical 
injunctions  without  adding  a  new 
feature,  or  aUuding  to  any  instance 
of  actual  celebration;  and  Josephus 
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in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  (he  month, 
on  the   Day    of  Atonement  shall  you   let  the   trumpet 


•txangely  mixes  up  the  Biblical  or- 
dinances of  the  Sabbatical  year  with 
those  of  the  Jubilee,  referring  to  the 
latter  the  exemption  firom  debt;  andhe 
describes  the  mode  of  the  restitution 
of  lands  in  a  manner  which  proves 
that  he  had  reflected  on  the  mean* 
ing,  but  that  he  had  not  witnessed  the 
execution,  of  the  law  (comp.  PhilOi 
De  Beptenar.  c.  IS;  Jot,  Ant.  XTIT. 
zn.  3;  see  mfira  on  vers.  14 — 17), 
But  we  have  an  interesting  proof^ 
which  seems  to'  be  decisive  on  the 
subject.  The  passages  above  quoted 
from  the  flrstBook  of  the  Macca- 
bees (VL20,  49,    53;  XYL  14— 16) 
and  firom   the  Antiquities   of   Jo- 
sephus    (Xn.    iz.   6;  XTTT,   vm.  1; 
XIY.  zvi.  2;  XY.  i.  2)  show  that  the 
149th,  the  177tb,  and  275^  year  of 
the  Seleucidic  era   (B.  C.  163,  135 
and  37)  were  Sabbatical  years.  Kow 
between  the  second  and  the  third 
date  an  interval  elapsed  of  98  years, 
or  of  just  14  Sabbatical  periods ;  with- 
in this  time  once,  if  not  twice,  a 
Tear  of  jubUee  should  have  been 
kept,  so  that  not  the  year  275,  but 
276  or  277  would  be  a  Sabbatical 
year:  but  the  fitct,  that  the  Vlh^ 
year  was  a  Sabbatical  year  proves 
that  the  Jubilee  was  no/  observed. 
The  Year  of  jubilee  was  the  result 
of  a  noble  theory,  but  it  appeared 
utterly  impracticable  even  to  gene- 
rations that  patiently  submitted  to 
the  anomalies  and   inconveniences 
of  the  Sabbatical  year.  According  to 
a  tradition  of  Jewish  Babbis  (the 
Oeonim),    the    1486*^  year   of   the 
Seleucidic  era  (A.  C.  1174)  was  also 
a    Sabbatical   year,    which   agrees 
with  the  dates  just  referred  to,  for 
between  the  275tb  and  the  1486tk 
year  intervene  1211  years,  or  just  173 
Sabbatical  cycles;  and  according  to 


another  tradition  the  destruction 
of  the  second  Temple  (A.<0. 70)  took 
place  in  the  flrst  year  of  a  Sabbat- 
ical cycle,  which  is  likewise  prob- 
able, since  that  event  occurred 
in  the  38 1*^  year  of  the  Seleucidic 
era,  or  15  ftiU  cycles  and  one  year 
after  the  275^  year  (comp.  Talm, 
Avod.  Zar.  9^;  Maimonid,  Shemitt. 
X.  4 — 6;  Zuekerm.  L  c.  pp.  30—37). 
The  combinations  of  a  recent  critic 
(Hitzig),  who  arrives  at  the  result 
that  *'the  author  of  the  law  of  the 
Jubilee  in  Leviticus  was  king  Jeho- 
shaphat  of  Jndah",  and  that  he  kept 
the  first  Jubilee  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  (B.  0.  912),  because  his 
starting  point  was  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  by  Solomon  exactly  a 
hundred  years  before  (B.  C.  1012), 
are  fairly  bewildering  by  their  bold- 
ness which,  it  must  be  owned,  almost 
borders  on  recklessness. 

That  the  Jubilee  was  instituted 
for  every  fiftieth,  not  every  forty- 
ninth  year,  is  not  only  plainly  stated 
in  our  law  (ver.  11),  but  follows 
fh)m  its  very  character;  it  was  not 
to  supersede  and  to  replace,  but  to 
supplement  the  Sabbatical  year: 
when  the  doubly  holy  cycle  of  seven 
times  seven  years  had  fuUy  elapsed, 
and  the  land  had  kept  a  Sabbath  to 
the  Lord  seven  times,  the  great 
period  of  renewal  and  restoration 
was  to  foUow;  just  as  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  was  to  be  kept  on  the  fiftieth 
day  from  the  agricultural  celebra- 
tion of  Passover,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  seven  full  weeks  (see  sujfra 
p.  500).  If  the  Jubilee  were  meant 
to  coincide  with  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical year,  the  interdiction  not 
to  sow  and  not  to  reap  in  the 
Jubilee  would  be  a  superfluous  re- 
petition (ver.   11;  comp.  JUuki  in 
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sound  throughout  all    your   land.     10.   And  you    shall 
hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty  in  the  land 


loc).  The  Domber  fifty,  or  half  of 
the  great  numerical  period  of 
hundred,  occurs  in  various  ancient 
narratives:  there  were  fifty  daughters 
ofThespius,  and  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaus;  forty  -  nine  both  of  the 
former  and  the  latter  succumbed  to 
the  temptations  of  vice  and  crime; 
while  the  fiftieth  shone  by  virtue 
and  heroism  (comp.  Diod,  Sic,  lY. 
29;  Pausan,  IX.*xxvii.  3;  ApoUod.  U. 
I.  4;  vu.  8).  It  is  certainly  un- 
necessaiy  to  adopt  the  speculations 
of  Philo  who  caUs  the  number  fifty 
*'the  most  holy  and  natural  number, 
being  compounded  of  the  power  of 
the  right-angled  triangle,  which  is 
the  principle  of  the  origin  and  con- 
dition of  aU  things"  (De  Yit.  Ck>n- 
tempi,  c.  8,  ayi(£)TaToc  xai  cp'JotxwTaTOC 
dpt8(/id>v  xtX)> 

It  would  probably  be  erroneous 
to  attribute  to  the  Year  of  jubilee 
predomiuantlj'  a  character  of  exult- 
ation ;  it  was  indeed  a  glorious  time 
when  the  word  "Liberty"  resounded 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land;  and  many  hearts  must  have 
thrilled  with  gladness  when  thejoyous 
message  was  heard,  "YoushaU  return 
eveo'  one  to  his  ])ossession ,  and  you 
shall  return  even'  one  to  his  family**: 
but  liberty  was  only  to  remind  the  re- 
leased that  they  were  God*8  servants, 
and  those  who  went  back  to  their 
property  were  to  be  made  aware  that 
the  whole  land  belonged  to  Ood.  Kot 
a  feeUng  of  exuberant  delight,  but  of 
a  higher  responsibUity  and  dignity 
was  to  fiU  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew; 
for  he  was  to  remember  that  his  de- 
Uverance  from  an  earthly  master 
brought  him  again  under  the  more 
immediate  dominion  of  his  heavenly 
Lord,  to  whose  worship  and  service 
he  must  devote  his  freedom.   There- 


fore the  law  is  introduced  by  these 
words,  ^^And  you  shall  hallow  (sn:^;;  •:) 
the  fiftieth  year"  (ver.  10),  just  as  the 
Sabbath-day  was  to  be  "hallowed" 
(Exod.  XX.  8);  and  the  legislator 
adds,  "The  Jubilee  shall  be  holy  to 
you  (v^,  ver.  12).  The  blowing  of 
the  trumpet  which  ushered  in  the 
Jubilee,  was  not  intended  to  represent 
or  to  swell  the  joyful  shouts  of  re- 
deemed slaves  and  enriched  paupers; 
it  was  a  sacred  and  solemn  "memo- 
rial", like  the  blasts  of  the  first  day 
of  the  religious  year;  but  whUe  the 
latter  were  meant  to  bring  the  He- 
brews into  merciful  remembrance  of 
God,  those  which  announced  the 
Jubilee  were  to  remind  the  Hebrews 
themselves  of  their  duties  towards 
God;  it  was  a  signal  of  admonition 
calculated  to  rouse  their  energy,  and 
to  impress  upon  them  that  they  were 
about  to  enter  a  period  of  no  ordinary 
importance. 

The  Jubilee  was,  of  coarse,  with 
respect  to  agriculture,  a  complete 
Sabbatical  year;  and  the  universal  rest 
throughout  its  duration  was  designed 
to  give  additional  tolenmity  to  the 
two  worldly  measures  -*  the  reversion 
of  fields,  and  the  liberation  of  ser- 
\'ants  — ,  and  to  stamp  both  with  a 
religious  character. 

Phtlolooical  Bkmjrki.  —  The 
various  opinions,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Babbins,  respecting  the  du- 
ration of  the  Jubilee  period,  are 
briefly  as  fbUows.  (1.)  The  Jubilee 
was  observed  every  fiftieth  year:  so 
justly  Philo  in  various  passages  (De 
Bepten«Op.  IL  287,  289,  290)  and  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant,  TIL  xn.  S,  xoXtttai  li 
6i:&  ^E^paCov  h  irtvTt^xoaxoc  ivtavTo; 
'Idb^TfXo;),  the  Talmud  and  most  of 
the  later  Jewish  authorities  (comp. 
Maimon,  Hilch.  Schemittah  V^ovel 
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to  all  its  inhabitants:  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  to  you;  and 
you  shall  return  every   one  to  his  possession,  and  you 


X.  1 ;  a.  o. ;  tee  Saiianus^  Ann.  Eccl. 
n.  160;  Des  Ftgnolet^  Chronologie  de 
I'Hittoire  sainte,  1. 699).  -^  (2.)  The 
Jubilee  was  kept  every  forty-ninth 
year;  to  first  Bishop  Isidoras  His- 
palensis  (De  Hondo  c  6),  and  after 
him  many  chronologers,  as  Scaliger 
and  Usher,  Patavins  and  Calvisius, 
Stranch,  Bes  Yignoles,  G^tterer,  and 
Franck  (comp.  Zuckermann^  Ueber 
Sabbathjahrcyclas  und  Jubelperiode, 
p.  7). —  From  this  difference  of  views 
fbUows  another,  viz.  (3.)  The  forty- 
ninth  year  is  the  seventh  Sabbatical 
year,  the  fiftieth  the  Jubilee,  —  and 
the  fifty-first  the  beginning  of  the  new 
cycle  or  of  the  new  Sabbatical  period ; 
so  —  no  doubt  in  accordance  with 
the  'meaning  of  the  Bible  —  the 
Talmud  and  the  Babbins  (comp. 
Siphra  1.  c  Behar  cc.  3,  4;  Seder 
Ohm  1.  c;  Talm.  Kedar.  61*;  Mai- 
num.  1.  c.  X.  7) ,  and  a  few  later 
scholars  (as  Reiand,  Ant.  Sacr.  pp. 
903-905);  and  (4.)  The  fiftieth  year  is 
both  the  Jubilee  and  the  first  year  of 
the  new  cycle,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
Sabbatical  periods ;  so  Babbi  Jehudah 
living  in  the  later  part  of  the  second 
centniy(ralM.Kedar.61*;  Erach.  12^ 
18%  82^  33*);  he  says,  ^ra^  nVv  ^rr* 
Tsg  *Hhe  Jubilee  is  counted  with  the 
years  of  the  next  Sabbatical  period", 
and  ^te^  )it3?n99  C'stsn  rev  "Hhe  fif- 
tieth year  is  counted  both  upwards 
and  downwards**,  that  is,  both  as  the 
JubUee  and  as  the  first  year  of  the  new 
cycle  of  Sabbatical  years;  he  was  long 
almost  singular  in  this  opinion,  to 
which  other  Jewish  doctors  olj  acted 
that  thus  the  first  Sabbatical  period 
after  the  Jubilee  would  only  include 
five  harvests,  and  not  six ,  as  is  in- 
tended by  the  Bible;  but  he  has  re- 
cently foxmd  some  learned  adherents. 


who  believe  that ''the  cycle  of  the 
Jubilee  is  astronomical,  and  the  foun- 
dation  of  aU  chronology**  (Franck), 
since  'Ht  was  devised  effectually  and 
strikingly  to  harmonise  the  solar  and 
the  lunar  year**;  and  this,  it  is  sup- 
posed, can  best  be  achieved  by  adopt- 
ing a  cycle  of  forty -nine  years,  in 
accordance  with  Babbi  Jehuda*5 
theory  (comp.  Rosenm*  SchoL  on  ver» 
10;  Zuckermmm,  L  c  pp.  14 — 16): 
that  the  Biblical  author  had  no  such 
chronological  objects  in  view,  may 
be  regarded  as  unquestionable.  The 
deductions  above  made  from  the  first 
Book  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  An- 
tiquities of  Josephus  (p.  550)  wouldin- 
deed  go  far  to  prove  that,  at  least  in  the 
centuries  just  preceding  the  Christ- 
ian era,  a  cycle  of  forty  nine  years 
was  supposed  to  have  been  prescribed, 
if  there  were  any  historical  evidence 
that  a  Year  of  jubilee  was  at  all  ob- 
served. —  (5.)  The  forty -ninth  year 
is  both  a  Sabbatical  year  and  a  Ju- 
bilee, the  fiftieth  the  first  of  the  new 
cycles ;  so  Scaliger,Petavius,Qatterer, 
Franck,  a.  o.  —  (6.)  The  forty-ninth 
year  is  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year, 
the  fiftieth  the  Jubilee,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  first  of  the  following 
Sabbatical  period,  so  that  both  cycles 
run  side  by  side,and  without  reference 
to  each  other;  so  Salianus,  a  Catholic 
scholar,  defending  his  conjectures  in 
a  spirit  of  opposition  against  Pro- 
testants who,  as  he  supposed,  in- 
variably considered  the  forty -nintli, 
not  the  fiftieth  year,  as  the  Jubilee.— 
Some  other  opinions  either  quite 
lanciftil  or  plainly  in  contradiction 
to  the  Biblical  statements,  need 
not  be  adduced  (f.  L  F.  H\  Bter^  £r- 
Ifiuterung  der  alteu  Zeitrechnung; 
Ewold,  Alterth.  p.  385;  a.  o.)  —  ''The 
blast  of  the  horns ,  by  which  the  Ju- 
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shall   return   every  man  to   his  family.     11.  A  jubilee 
shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  to  you;  you  shall   not  sow, 


bilee  was  announced  to  the  people, 
was  nothing  else  than  the  interpreter 
of  pnblic  joy",    observes    G^senius 
(Thes.  p.  562),  and  a  similar  view 
has  been  taken  by  many  other  schol- 
ars (Wdidff  Be  Anno  Hebraeorom 
Jnbilaeo,  p.  20,  annus  gaudio  atqae 
hilaritate  insignis;  Efvaid,  Alterth. 
p.  383,    ''laateste  Freadensch&lle" ; 
Knobel  speaks  of  ''montere  Hdnier- 
signale",  or  "das  ftinfzigste  Jahr  soil 
eineZeit  ftrohen  Lftrmens,  fr5hlichen 
Jabels  fur  ench  seln");  but  it  seems 
hardly  justified  by  the  nature  of  the 
year,  as  we  have  above  pointed  out ; 
the  translations  of  Vam  m  by  annus 
jubUaei,  "Year  of  jubUee",  or  "  Jubel- 
jahr",  are,  therefore,  apt  to  suggest 
erroneous  notions;  and  a  rendering 
like  "Halljahr"  or  "Year  of  trumpet 
sound",  adopted  by  Luther  and  others, 
would  be  preferable.   In  Ezod.  XIX. 
13  the  words  Vrm  ^\p'az  certainly  do 
not  involve  joy  and  hilarity. — Liter- 
aUy  interpreting  the  words  of  our 
command,  the  Babbins  declared  that 
it  devolved  upon  the  great  Sanhedrin 
publicly  to  count  the  seven  years 
seven  times;  then,  on  the  next  Kew« 
year's  day,  to  declare  the  year  holy 
(ver.  10);  and  lastly,  on  the  Bay  of 
Atonement,  to  blow  with  the  trum- 
pet nine  blasts,  which,  however,  were 
to  be  sounded  by  every  individual 
Hebrew  also;  then  only  the  privileges 
conferred  by  the  Law  were  to  be  en- 
joyed (see  notes  on  XX  ITT.  23*25; 
oomp.  Tmhm.  Roeh  Hash.  5%  8^  9, 
20, 26;  KiddQsh.  88^;  Mahmam.  Hilch. 
Schemittah  e.  10).  In  their  opinion, 
fields  given  away  were  subjected  to 
the  same  law  as  fields  aold  by  the 
proprietors  (eomp.  Esek.  XLVL  17); 
but  not  so  thelaads  which  had  passed 
into  another  Damily  through  the  mar- 
riage of  an  heiress;  these  remain  in 


the  possession  of  that  family  (comp. 
Num.  XXXYI.  4 ;  see  Mishn.  Bechor. 
Vni.  10;  Maimon,  HUch.  Scheviith, 
XL  10).  The  years  of  the  Sabbatical 
and    the  Jubilee  periods    were    to 
be  counted  from,  the  Bay  of  Atone- 
ment, which  in  Palestine  so  nearly 
coincides  vrith  the  end  of  the  agri- 
cultural year  {p\^^  ntqe,  £xod.  XXHI. 
16;  XXXIY.  22),  that  its  choice  as 
a  starting  point,  whUe  greatly  in- 
creasing the  solemnity  of  the  ordin- 
ance, in    no  matter  added  to  the 
practical  difficulties  of  its  execution. 
Jewish  tradition  counted  the  begin- 
ning of  both  cycles  from  the  first  day 
of  the  seventh  month  (Tishri),  or  from 
Kew-Year,  though  they  admitted  that 
in  both  cases,  it  was  only  announced 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  (comp, 
Siphra  L  c,  Behar  cc  1 — 3;  Talm. 
fiosh  Hash.  2,  8^).  A  modem  critic^ 
however,  boldly  proposes  the  altera- 
tion of  *roJz  (in  ver.  9)  into  -mia 
{flmpfeld^  L  c.  p.  20).  —  8*;;^  t^t^':^ 
(rer.  8)  is  literally  «* weeks  of  years*' 
or  year-weeks,  that  is,  ^cles  of  seven 
years,  b-;^  r«^  beingexplained  in  our 
text  by  B-;^  J^\  hence  &*:« r^rsv  jS9 
is  forty  nine  years,  and  r*tr  is  placed 
before  these  words  as  the  geneml 
exprension  of  time  (comp.  cprr  •^ro  "^^ 
Gen.  XL VII.  8,  9,  *'the  time  of  the 
years  of  thy  life"),  as  it  is  also  placed 
pleonastically  after  the  exact  period, 
and  then  of  course  in  the  absolute 
state,  as  vrr  sr:?^  two  years'  time, 
PTT  vrh  A  month's  time,  b-9^  r.^!n| 
0*9^  three  weeks'  time;  etc;  Oen. 
XXIX.  14;  XLL  1;  Beut.  XXI.  13; 
iKi.  n.  1;  Ban.  X«  2,  3;   etc.  (see 
on  XXITI.  15,  p.  503).  The  expression 
year-week  forseven  years  occurs  also 
in  Bosnan  writers,  as  GeU.  IIL  10  fin, 
se  jam  duodecimam  annorum  heb- 
domadam  ingrassnm  esse,  et  ad  eum 
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nor  reap  that  which  grows  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gather 
the  grapes  in  it  of  your  undressed  vine.      12.  For  it  is 


diem  leptuaginta  bebdomadas  libro- 
mm  conscripsiste;  Centorin,  De  Die 
J^at.  c.  14;  comp.  also  AriitoU  Polit. 
yn.  15,  ol  ^dp  Taic  4pio(/idai  iiaipoOvTcc 
Tdc  ijXixtac.  —  rqpma  ^^.to  (ver.  9)  is 
literaUy  "the  trumpet  of  load  soand", 
that  is,  the  load  sounding  trumpet; 
similarly  we  find  nmn  nrcrsn  (Num. 
XXXI.  6;  2  Ohr.  XTTT.  12),  and  'Vx^ 
rarrtfi  the  loud  sounding  cymbals 
(Ps.  CL.  5);  and  T^i  being  nearly 
synonymous  with  nmr,  we  have  also 
Ten  "Vs^  in  the  same  sense  (Ps.  1.  c.)* 
Now  the  phrase  's  V9  "r^^sr,  denotes 
^to  make  a  yolce  resound  in  some 
place''  (comp.  Ezod.  XXXYI.  6;  £zr. 
1. 1;  X.  7;  etc.);  therefore,  we  must 
render  the  first  words  of  the  ninth 
verse  thus :  Then  shalt  thou  let  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet  sound  in  the 
seventh  month,"  nmn  '^mo  being,  by 
way  of  metonymy,  understood  as  the 
sound  produced  by  the  instrument; 
and  similarly  must  be  taken  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  same  verse  ■"•ayn 
■^rv,  'Sou  Bliall  let  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  be  heard  throughout  all  your 
land".  —  On  ^yo,  which  is  different 
from  rr4'x':  or  the   silver  trumpet 


"^ 


sounded  by  the  priests  on  various 
solemn  occasions  (p.  4S9),  and  which 
is  used  paraUel  with  7^  (Josh.VLS), 
because  it  had  the  form  of  a  horn, 
or,  as  Jewish  tradition  contends,  be- 
cause it  was  made  of  the  horn  of  some 
animal,  especiaUy  of  a  ram,  see  mfTQ 
on  XXnL  23 — 32,  p.  307;  and  on  ^t», 
which  is  properly  a  synonjm  of  "*|rv 
and  of  ;^  ''the  loud  sounding  instru- 
ment," and  therefore  occurs  in  com- 
binations likeVs^  ^  andr^^  '^^ 
(comp.  Ezod.  XIX.  18,  16,19;  Josh. 
YL4— 6,3,  9,  13),  but  which  was  also 
employed  to  denote  that  p<*riod  which, 
above  all  others,  was  announced  by 
the  sound  of  the  thofQr^  see  Comm. 


on  Ezod.  p.  335.  The  meaning  of 
liberty  which  Josephus  and  others 
attribute  to  the  word  Vqy«  (perhaps 
tracing  it  to  Vain  to  bring  back,  viz. 
to  the  original  proprietor),  is  merely 
a  supposition  hazarded  from  our  con- 
tezt  (see  Joi,  Ant.  IIL  zn.  3,  iXtudc- 
p(av  hi  aT}(ia(v£i  to  5vo{Aa;  SepUfifcot; 
or  df^ato;  OT)(iiao(a;  Targ.  occasion- 
ally KiTi^n;  Nachman.,  Oehler  1.  c 
p.  207 ;  a.  o.;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
Bashi  on  ver.  11,  nrpn  c»  \9  new  te-" 
^vm\  comp.  Pfei/ftr^  Dub.  Vez.  pp. 
312,313;  Caf79t09,  Appar.  pp.447 — 
460;  Boehart,  Hieroz,  lib.  n.  cc  32, 
43,  pp.  317,  426;  Rosenm.  Schol.  165 
—167;  Kranofd,  I.e. pp.11— 20;  Bdkr, 
8ymb.n.572— 575;irfio4.Iiev.p.564). 
—  Baumgarten  (Oomm.  p.  233)  ob- 
serves :  "The  word  ^ar  and  the  thing 
point  back  to  the  great  blast,  by 
which  the  Israelites  were  made  aware 
of  the  descent  of  the  Divine  hosts 
upon  Hount  Sinai  (Ezod.  XIX.  13, 
16)";  and  this  idea  occurs  also  in 
other  commentaries;  but  the  analogy 
is  confined  to  the  circumstance,  that 
in  ^th  cases  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet conveyed  a  solemn  announce- 
ment and  warning  to  the  people;  in 
eveiy  other  respects  the  two  occa- 
sions were  entirely  difl*erent.  But  one 
point  has  been  admirably  developed 
by  the  same  writer:  "The  redemption 
of  aU  the  poor  and  oppressed  in 
Israel  is  to  be  proclaimed  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  For  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  Israelites,  released 
from  Egypt,  and  enjoying  the  ordin- 
ances of  the  Divine  Law,  again  sink 
into  the  hard  lot  of  poverty  and  ser- 
vitude f  Because  they  are  not  yet 
Aree  from  the  corruption  of  nature, 
and  are  therefore  still  surrounded  by 
the  poUutions  of  human  sin:  and 
hence  the  redemption  is  connected 
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a  jubilee;    it  shall  be  holy  to  you;   you  shall   eat  its 
produce  out   of  the  field.     13.   In  this  year  of  jubilee 


with  expiation'*.  —  To  express  the 
ordinal  namber  in  connection  with 
nsv,  this  word  is  osoaUy  placed  at 
the  beginning  in  the  constmct  state, 
so  here  nro  wnrm  rji  (vers.  10,  11) 
the  fiftieth  year  (oomp.  Gen.  YIL  11, 
mp  mico  vo  rg^a  m  the  six  hundredth 
yettr\  2  Ki.  XYTT.  10;  etc).  —  The 
word  ^n  seems,  long  before  our  law 
was  framed,  to  have  been  the  specific 
term  used  not  only  for  the  liberation 
of  slaves,  bat  also  for  the  restoration 
c(  lands  (comp.  Jer.  XXXIV.  8, 15, 
17;  Esek.  XLYI.  17;  see  also  IsaL 
liXL  1);  and  it  was  therefore  aptly 
employed  by  our  aatlfor  to  describe 
that  year  which  effected  both  the  one 
smd  the  other  (see  supra,  p.  538).  — 
On  rpv^  and  -rT3  (ver.  11)  see  supra 
p.  547.  —  *'Yoa  shall  eat  its  produce 
ipom  the  field"  (rr^n  ^,  ver.  12),  that 
is,  yon  shaU  not  gather  in  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  fiftieth  year, 
to  store  it  up  in  your  houses,  butyoa 
thaU  take  *'from  the  field**  always  as 
much  as  is  required  for  the  moment, 
and  not  more. 

1.4 — 19«  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  law  of  the  JubUee, 
fields  and  vineyards  were  never 
actuaUy  sold  and  bought;  but  their 
crops  were  only  ceded  and  farmed 
for  a  number  of  years  (ver.  19); 
therefore  in  such  transactions  the 
price  was  naturaUy  regulated  by 
the  time  that  had  yet  to  elapse  untU 
the  next  Jubilee,  and  it  was  higher 
or  lower  according  to  the  number 
ct  harvests  which  the  purchaser 
hoped  to  eigoy  before  he  was  obliged 
to  florrender  the  property  to  its 
original  master.  Now  our  law  en* 
Joins  that  such  temporary  sates 
should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
liaimoss;  the  seUer  should  not  be 
axtortionate  by  overstating  the  value 


of  the  annual  crops;  and  the  pur- 
chaser should  not  take  advantage 
of  the  seUer's  distress  to  ^'oppress" 
him  by  offering  too  low  a  price. 
Thus  one  of  the  latest  ordinances 
of  our  Book,  ideal  in  conception, 
and  perhaps  impossible  of  realisa- 
tion, is  pervaded  by  humanity  as  by 
the  breath  of  life:  ''You  shaU  not 
oppress  one  another,  but  thou  shalt 
fear  thy  God;  for  I  am  the  Lord 
your  Qod".  The  fear  of  God,  the 
Avenger  of  aU  wrongs  which  escape 
the  eye  of  human  judges,  or  are  not 
amenable  to  their  tribunals,  is  al- 
ways set  forth  as  the  most  effectual 
protection  of  the  weak,  and  the 
most  solemn  warning  to  the  power- 
ful and  prosperous  (comp.  vers,  36, 
43;  XTX.  14,  32). 

PhujOLOOical  Bemarks.  —  The  sin- 
gular of  the  suffix  in  ir"^  after  the 
plural  Yiaor  (**if  you  seU  to  thy 
neighbour^,  ver.  14)  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  distributive  sense  —  if 
you  seU,  each  to  his  neighbour 
(oomp.  Gramm.  (  77.  s);  and  the 
absolute  infinitive  ntp,  after  the  finite 
verb,  takes  the  force  of  the  latter, 
•or  if  you  buy"  (Gram.  {97.  s).— The 
verb  nr  in  Hiphil  (vers.  14,  17)  in 
the  sense  of  oppressing  ur  acting 
harshly  and  cruelly,  occurs  espe- 
ciaUy  in  Esekiel,  and  as  in  our 
passage,  in  connection  with  landed 
property  (oomp.  Esek.  XLV.  8; 
XLVL  18)  and  the  distress  of  the 
poor  (Esek.  XVIIL  8,  12,  16;  XXIL 
7,  29):  we  have  more  than  once 
pointed  out  how  much  the  levitical 
writer  was  indebted  to  the  prophet 
(see  pp.  886,  387),  who  was  the  first 
that  mentioned  *the  year  of  Uberty" 
(p.  538).  The  Babbins  very  minutely 
specify  the  offences  which  faU  under 
the  category  of  nrtn,  and  applying 
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you  shall  return  every  one  to  his  possession. — 14.  And 
if  thou  sellest  ought  to  thy  neighbour,  or  buyest  aught  of 
thy  neighbour's  hand,  you  shall  not  oppress  one  another. 

15.  According  to  the  number  of  years  after  the  jubilee 
thou  Shalt  buy  of  thy  neighbour;  according  to  the 
number  of  the  years  of  the  crops  he  shall  sell  to  thee. 

16.  In  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  years  thou  shalt 
increase  the  price  thereof,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
fewness  of  years,  thou  shalt  diminish  the  price  thereof; 


this  term  the  first  time  (in  yer.  14) 
to  defhkudation  of  property,  the  sec- 
ond time  (ver.  17)  to  galling  words, 
they  contend,  in  the  Utter  respect 
for  instance,  that  it  is  sinful  to  re- 
mind a  man  who  has  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  of  his  former  mis- 
deeds, or  to  ask  a  person  known  to 
be  no  scholar  some  learned  question 
in  order  to  humiliate  him  (comp. 
Tahn.  Bab.  Hets.  49^,  74**;  Mahnon. 
HUoh.  Hechirah  cc  12,  14).  —  The 
sense  of  the  \5^^  verse  is  of  course 
^  in  fixing  the  purchase  money, 
the  years  must  be  counted  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  Jubilee  (*nM 
^sm),  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
many  "harvest  years"  (rifsr  *:r) 
are  still  left  to  the  next  Jubilee,  the 
Sabbatical  years  ikUing  within  the 
latter  period  being  excluded  in  the 
computation.  —  The  bnj-er,  who  has 
the  distressed  seller  in  his  power, 
is  enjoined  to  give  to  the  latter  his 
fair  price,  ^r^«  (ver.  16);  the  suffix 
in  this  word  refers,  therefore,  to 
the  seUer.  —  The  words  -crs  -3 
^  *3t:  im  rvftrsr  must  be  taken  quite 
literally,  "for  he  sells  to  thee  a  num- 
ber of  crops";  they  are  not  elliptical: 
not  the  fields  were  sold  by  the  He- 
brews according  to  our  ordinance,  but 
their  produce  only  t  iU  the  nextJnbUee. 
18— ££•  The  law  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  had  existed  for  centu- 
ries, but  it  had  hardly  ever  been 
kept;  it  caused  such  inconvenience 


and  entailed  upon  the  proprietors 
so  many  sacrifices,  that  successive 
legislators  had  found  it  necessary  to 
enforce  its  observance  again  and 
again,  now  by  angry  menaces  (XXYI. 
34,  35,  supra  p.  536),  and  now  by 
hopeftil  promises.  Thus  our  com- 
piler, interrupting  the  special  ordin- 
ances of  the  Tear  of  jubilee,  here 
inserted  the  assurance,  that  if  the 
Hebrews  faithftiUy  carried  out  the 
Divine  commands,  they  would  prosper 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  land;  and  he  continued:  "And 
if  you  shaU  say.  What  shall  we  eat 
the  seventh  yearf  behold  we  shall 
not  sow  nor  gather  in  our  increase; 
then  I  wiU  command  Hy  blessing 
upon  you  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it 
shaU  bring  forth  firuit  for  three 
years"  (vers.  20,  21).  Thus  he  held 
out  the  hope  of  a  constant  miracle, 
and  of  a  periodical  intervention  of 
God's  providence,  for  the  production 
of  unusual  hanrests ;  and  he  might 
weU  expect  to  rouse  the  Hebrews 
by  such  a  promise  at  a  time  when, 
by  God's  mercy,  they  had  received 
back  the  fertile  land  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  when  they  began  to 
submit  to  their  religious  laws  more 
readily  than  they  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. However,  his  enthusiastic  ex- 
pectations were  not  always  realised. 
When  in  the  time  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus, the  town  Bethsura  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Sjrrians,  we  are  told 
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for  he  sells  to  thee  the  number  of  crops.  17.  You 
shall  not  therefore  oppress  one  another,  but  thou  shalt 
fear  thy  God;  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

18.  And  you  shall  do  My  statutes,  and  keep  My 
judgments,  and  do  them;  then  you  shall  dwell  in  the  land 
in  safety.  19.  And  the  land  shall  yield  its  fruit,  and 
you  shall  eat  to  satisfaction,  and  dwell  therein  in  safety. 

20.  And  if  you  shall  say,  What  shall  we  eat  the 
seventh  year?  behold  we  shall  not  sow,   nor  gather  in 


that  ''the  people  came  oat  of  the 
city  because  they  had  no  victuals 
there  to  eudure  the  siege,  it  being  a 
year  of  rest  to  the  land";  and  equal 
distress  prevailed  during  that  year 
in  the  capital  (1  Mace  YL  49,  53). 
Again,  when  Herod  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  "the  people  were  pressed 
hard  by  famine  and  the  want  of  all 
necessaries" ;  for,  observes  Josephus, 
''this  happened  to  be  a  Sabbatical 
year**  (Ant.  XIV.  xvi.  2;  XV.  i.  2). 
Thus  history  confirms  what  might 
be  anticipated  fh>m  the  nature  of 
the  institution,  that  a  perfect  cessa- 
tion of  agricultural  labours  during 
one  year  in  every  seven,  seriously 
disturbed  aU  economic  arrange- 
ments; and  the  difficulties  would 
have  been  considerably  increased, 
had  the  Jubilee,  following  after  a 
Sabbatical  year,  ever  been  observed. 
Philoumsical  Remarks.  —  These 
verses  evidently  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  precepts  on  the  sale 
of  landed  property;  for  vers.  14—17 
prescribe  that  a  just  equivalent  shaU 
be  given  for  the  crops  expected  tiU  the 
next  Jubilee;  the  same  subject  is 
resumed  in  ver.  23,  and  is  discussed 
in  its  varioos  aspects  to  ver.  34. 
Moreover,  our  passage  does  not  even 
lefer  to  the  Jubilee,  but  to  the  Sab- 
batical year,  and  would  more  appro- 
priately follow  after  the  seventh 
verse;  for  it  states  distinctly,  "If  you 
ahaU  say,  What  shaU  we  eat  in  the 


seperUk  year"*  (ver.  20),  not  in  the 
fiftieth;  and  the  calculation  made 
by  the  author  was  this :  the  abund- 
ant harvest  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  the  sixth  year;  the  land 
rested  to  the  autumn  of  the  seventh 
year;  and  then,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  same  autumn,  which,  being 
later  than  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
belonged  already  to  the  eighth  year, 
the  fields  were  sown,  but  of  course 
matured  their  crops  only  at  the 
end  of  the  same,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  —  the  ninth  «— 
agricultural  year  (see  supra  p.  541). 
Thus  understood ,  there  is  no  obscu- 
rity in  the  21'^  and  22Bd  versen, 
which  can  only  by  strained  inter- 
pretations be  referred  to  the  Year  of 
jubilee  (comp.  f.  i.  ArfY,  Archiiol.  1.'' 
375,  376;  Le\it.  p.  151;  Ideier 
ChronoL  L  505;  see  on  the  other 
hand,  De  H'etle,  Beitriige,  II.  284, 
285;  Kitio  on  ver.  21 ;  Knob.  Lev.  pp. 
565,  566,  where,  however,  two  com- 
putations are  given  neither  of  which 
is  acceptable;  Graf^  Histor.  Bucher, 
p.  79).  We  must,  therefore,  oou- 
dude  that  our  verses,  the  language 
of  which  differs  perceptibly  firom 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  have 
been  inserted  in  this  place  by  a  re- 
viser who,  weU  aware  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  Sabbatical  year, 
desired  to  encourage  his  countrymen 
to  disregard  them  in  pious  reliance 
upon  Ood's  miraculous  protection* — 
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our  produce.  21.  Then  I  will  command  My  blessing 
npon  yon  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth 
produce  for  three  years;  22.  And  when  you  shall  sow 
in  the  eighth  year,  you  shall  eat  yet  of  the  old  produce 
until  the  ninth  year,  until  its  produce  comes  in,  you 
shall  eat  of  the  old  store. 

23.  And  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever:  for  the 


The  twentieth  verse  is  by  some,  as 
Naohmanides,  oonstmed  thus:  ''If 
yon  shaU  say  in  the  seventh  year, 
What  shaU  we  eat  (in  the  eighth)'*? 
since  the  harvest  of  the  sixth  year 
predaded  uneasiness  as  to  the  suste- 
nance of  the  seventh.  But  the  He- 
brew words  do  not  admit  of  such 
construction,  and  the  author  pro- 
bably 'desired  to  intimate,  that  in 
the  seventh  year  the  stores  might 
have  seemed  to  require  the  utmost 
husbanding,  since  they  would  not 
be  increased  by  new  crops.  Bashi 
clearly  explains  ''the  three  3'ears" 
(ver.  21)  in  the  following  manner: 
"Part  of  the  sixth  year  firom  Nisan 
to  New-year,  up  to  the  eighth  year; 
for  they  should  sow  in  the  eighth 
year  in  the  month  of  Harcheshvan, 
and  would  reap  in  the  following 
^ Nisan";  and  "the  ninth  year"  (ver. 
22):  "Up  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles of  the  ninth  year;  for  that  is 
the  time  when  the  produce  of  the 
eighth  year  is  gathered  into  the 
store-houses**  (comp.  Sijphra^  Behar, 
c.  4 ,  fol.  107^).  At  the  period  of  the 
Jubilee,  the  crops  of  the  sixth  year 
were  of  course  supposed  to  last  for 
four  years  —  the  sixth  year  itself, 
the  Sabbatical  year,  the  Jubilee,  and 
the  next  year  down  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  harvest.  —  r^  (ver. 
21)  instead  of  nr^,  like  rVsn,  rq^, 
a.  o.;  and  similarly  also  in  some 
verbs  K'*^,  as  ric;^,  n^?^*,  a.  o. ;  see 
Oramm.  (§  LXYI.  11^;  LXYII.  10. 
—  yq^  ra^arn  (ver.  22),  a  combina- 
tion doubly  anomalous,  the  adjective 


being  without  the  article  and  in  the 
mascuUne  (comp.  Gr.§  LXXXTTL 1 5*) ; 
unless  we  translate,  "and  you  shaU 
eat  of  the  produce  that  which  is  old". 
S8 — S9«  Now  returning  to  the 
sale  of  land  in  the  Jubilee,  our  law 
propounds  the  first  of  the  two  great 
principles  on  which  the  enactments 
of  the  Jubilee  are  founded:  "The  land 
is  Mine",   says  Gk>d;  "for  you  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  He" 
(ver.  23).  Qod,  the  lord  of  the  whole 
earth,  who  assigned  to  aU  nations 
their  boundaries,  and  granted  to  the 
Hebrews  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
He  helped  them  to  wrest  firom  war- 
like races,  selected  it  for  His  own 
abode,  to  be  the  Holy  Land,  the  place 
of  His  Sanctuary,  the  home  of  His 
servants  and  prophets.  Thus  the  He- 
brews were  only  tolerated  "strangers 
and  sojourners"  in  the  land  which 
was  not  really  their  own;  they  were 
not  entitled  to  seU  the  fields  or  vine- 
yards which  they  held  as  a  trust,  like 
tenants.   If  poverty  compelled  a  He- 
brew to  dispose  of  his  land,  he  was 
bound  to  redeem  it  as  soon  as  his 
condition  improved;  if  he  had  a  pros- 
perous relative,   the  latter  was  ex- 
pected to  redeem  it  at  once;  and  if 
neither  of  these  alternatives  took 
place,  he  received  it  back  in  the  Tear 
of  jubilee.    80  consistently  was  the 
theocratic  theory  worked  out  (comp. 
ntpra  pp.  884,  636).  The  purchaser 
was  obliged  unconditionally  to  ac- 
cede to  the  redemption;  yet  Jewish 
teachers  made  a  few  stipulations  in 
his  favour:  the  redemption  of  the 
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land  is  Mine;  for  you  are  strangers  and  sbjonmers  with 
Me.  24.  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  possession  you 
shall  grant  a  redemption  for  the  land. 

25.  If  thy  brother  becomes  poor,  and  sells  some 
of  his  possession,  then  his  nearest  kinsman  shall  come, 
and  redeem  that  which  his  brother  has  sold.  26.  And 
if  the  man  has  no  one  to  redeem  it,  and  he  becomes 


land  was  not  allowed  earlier  than 
two  years  after  its  sale,  and  a  year 
of  t)ad  crops  and  a  Sabbatical  year 
were  not  counted;  bat  in  other  respects 
they  girded  the  interests  of  the 
seUer,  to  whom  evety  facility  was 
given  for  recovering  his  land,  if  he 
could  do  so  by  his  own  means.  More- 
over, they  concluded  from  the  words 
of  our  text,  that  no  other  cause  jus- 
tified the  sale  of  ancestral  property 
except  hopeless  poverty  (ver.  25) ;  but 
they  hardly  did  justice  to  the  spirit 
of  our  law  in  deciding,  that  if  any- 
one sold  his  field  for  longer  than  fifty 
years,  it  did  not  return  to  him  or 
his  heirs  in  the  Year  of  jubUee:  a 
sale  for  sixty  years  was  illegal  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible,  and  was  an« 
nuUed  in  the  next  Jubilee  (comp. 
Jrfi^i^rachJX.1,2);  and  Philo  justly 
observes:  ''The  law  says,  Bo  not  give 
a  price  as  if  for  an  everlasting  pos- 
session, but  only  for  a  definite  num- 
ber of  years,  which  must  be  less  than 
fifty"  {PMlo,  De  Septen.  c  13).  — 
The  mode  of  redemption  follows 
naturaUy  from  the  principles  re* 
ferred  to:  in  seUing  the  land,  the 
annual  value  of  the  crops  was  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  harvest 
years  to  the  next  jubUee  (vers. 
14 — 17);  the  product  was  the 
purchase  price;  therefore  in  redeem- 
ing the  land,  the  value  of  the  crops 
which  the  purchaser  had  enjoyed 
ftom  the  time  of  acquisition  was  de- 
ducted fh>m  that  price,  and  the 
difference  had  to  be  paid  to  him  hj 
the  seller,  to  whom  then  his  inalien- 


able property  reverted.  Thus  the  in- 
terests of  both  parties  were  careful- 
ly weighed.  Josephus,  in  stating  our 
law,  strangely  confounds  the  redemp- 
tion of  lands  with  their  restoration 
in  the  Jubilee ;  for  he  observes :  ''When 
the  Jubilee  is  come,  he  that  sold  the 
land,  and  he  that  bought  it  meet  to- 
gether, and  make  an  estimate,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  fruits  gathered, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  ex- 
penses laid  out  upon  it.  If  the  fruits 
gathered  by  the  purchaser  come  to 
more  than  the  expenses  laid  out  by 
him,  the  seller  takes  the  land  back 
again;  but  if  the  expenses  prove 
more  than  the  fruits,  the  present 
possessor  receives  of  the  fonner 
owner  the  difference  that  is  wanting, 
and  leaves  the  land  to  him;  and  if 
the  fhiits  received  and  the  expenses 
laid  out  prove  equal  to  one  another, 
the  present  possessor  relinquishes  it 
to  the  fonner  o>»*ner^  (/of.  Ant.  III. 
xu.  3).  According  to  the  Biblical 
law,  no  calculation  whatever  is 
made  in  the  Jubilee,  but  the  sold 
land  returns  free  to  the  proprietor. 
And  if  land  is  redeemed  between  one 
Jubilee  and  another,  only  the  second 
of  the  three  cases  put  by  Joeephns 
is  considered  in  our  law,  the  first  and 
third  being  incompatible  with  its 
provisions;  for  as  the  purchaser  had 
paid  the  value  of  aU  the  harvests 
tiU  the  next  JubUee,  bat  loses  a  part 
of  them  when  the  owner  redeems 
the  property,  he  has,  under  aU  cir- 
comstanoes,  a  right  to  receive  back 
a  portion  of  the  purchase  money; 
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prosperous,  and  acquires  enough  to  redeem  it;  27.  Then 
let  him  count  the  years  of  its  sale,  and  restore  the  over- 
plus to  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it ;  that  he  may  return 


I 


the  fruits  gathered  by  him  daring 
his  limited  period  of  possession  can 
never  exceed  or  equal  the  price  he 
paid  for  the  field,  except  in  cases  of 
exceptional  plenty,  which  the  law  of 
course  does  not  take  into  account. 
We  must,  therefore,  conclude,  that 
Josephus,  haying  no  actual  experi- 
ence, nor  even  a  safe  tradition,  to 
guide  him,  attempted  on  his  own 
part  an  explanation,  which  fails  to 
meet  the  meaning  of  the  commands. 
Some  knowledge  of  our  ordinance 
reached  heathen  authors;  thus  Dio- 
dor  of  Sicily  writes :  ''Hoses  divided 
the  land  by  lot,  giving  equal  portions 
to  the  private  citizens,  but  larger 
ones  to  the  priesti  (sic) ;  and  he  for- 
bade the  former  to  sell  their  lands, 
lest   some    greedily    buy  up  many 
allotments,  eject  the  less  prosper- 
ous, and  thus  cause  a  decrease  of 
the  population"  (DM.  Sic,  XL.  3). 
Among  other  ancient  nations  we  find 
some  arrangements  slightly  analog- 
ous to  the  Biblical  laws.   Lycurgus, 
after  having  distributed  the   land 
essentially  in  equal  parts,  made  it 
infamous  for  any  one  either  to  buy 
another's  possession  or  to  sell  his 
own;  yet  by  permitting  the  citizens 
to  give  their  property  away  or  to 
bequeath  it,  he  paved  the  way  for 
that    which    eventually    happened, 
that  "some  bad  far  too  much,  others 
too  little ,  by  which  means  the  land 
came  into  few  hands^  (AHsloi.  Polit. 
IL  6;  comp.  Piui.  Institt.  Lac  c  41). 
Solon  enacted  a  law  restraining  per- 
eons  Jhom  acquiring  land  beyond  a 
given  limit  (An'si.  1.  c  IL  7).   Plato 
believed  that  no  one  ought  to  possess 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
the  lowest  income  or  as  ''a  single 


lot"  (xX^poc,  Piai.  Legg.  V.  13)/  The 
Locrians  were  forbidden  to  sell  their 
ancient  patrimony  or  their  original 
lots  of  land,  unless  notoriously  com- 
pelled by  distress;  and  in  some  other 
countries  it  was  unlawful  to  sell 
such  lands  on  any  account  (Aristot, 
1.  c.  n.  4;  YL  2).     The  Dalmatae 
made  a  partition  of  their  land  every 
eighth  year  (Strab.VH.  v.  5).  Among 
the  old  Germans,  who  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  agriculture,  no 
one  had  a  fixed  portion  of  land  as 
his  own  individual  property;  but  the 
magistrates     and     chiefs     allotted 
every  year  to  tribes  and  families  as 
much  and  in  such  situations  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  obliged  them 
to  remove  the  following  year:  for 
this    usage    they    assigned    among 
other   reasons    these  —  lest    they 
be   anxious    to    acquire    extensive 
estates,    and    the     more    powerful 
be  tempted  to  dispossess  the  weaker; 
or  that  the  common  people,  seeing 
that  their  own  property  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  powerAil,  might 
be  kept  in  contentment  (Cars.  Bell. 
Gall.  YL  22;  comp.  7ViciV.Germ.c26). 
Pheidon,  the  Corinthian,  "one  of  the 
oldest  of  legislators'*,  thought  that 
the  ikmilies  and  the  number  of  citi- 
zens in  a  state  ought  to  continue  the 
same;  though  if  might  thus  happen 
that  all  at  the  first  have  allotments 
disproportionate   to  their  numbers 
(JrisioL  PoUt.  U.  3).     With  a  view 
of  equalising  the  property  of  the 
citizens,  Phaleas  of  Chalcedon  or- 
dained   that  the   rich  should  give 
marriage  portions,  but  never  receive 
any,  while  the  poor  should  always 
receive  but  never  give  them  (Arisi^ 
Polit.  IL  4).    Yet  even  these  and 
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into  his  possession.  28.  Bat  if  he  does  not  acquire 
enongh  to  restore  //  to  him,  then  that  which  has  heen 
sold   shall  remain  in  the   hand  of  him  that  bought  it 


similar  measures,  imperfect  and  de- 
sultory compared  with  the  complete 
and  weU-balanced  law  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, were  found  impracticable,  and 
for  the  most  part  remained  a  dead  let- 
ter.—  Aristotle  thus  comments  on 
equality  of  property:  "It  is  possible 
that  an  equality  of  goods  is  estab- 
lished, andyetthat  this  may  be  either 
too  great,  when  it  leads  to  a  luxurious 
living,  or  too  little  when  it  obliges  the 
people  to  live  hard.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  legislator  must  aim  at  a 
proper  medium  or  a  moderate  suffi- 
ciency for  all.  And  yet  it  is  even  of 
more  consequence  that  the  citizens 
should  entertain  a  similarity  of  feel- 
ings than  an  equality  of  property; 
but  this  can  only  be  if  they  are  prop- 
erly educated  under  the  direction 
of  the  laws**  (Arisioi.  Polit.  IL  4). 
Would  the  great  philosopher,  had  he 
known  the  legislation  of  the  Penta« 
teuchihave  found  in  it  the  realisation 
of  his  ideal  f  He  certainly  describes 
with  precision  its  main  features. 

PhiloumsicalBeiiarks.  —  The  first 
▼erses  state  the  subject  and  the 
general  principle  of  the  ordinance; 
they  are,  therefore,  more  closely 
connected  with  the  following  verses 
(2!^— 28)  than  with  the  preceding 
commands  on  the  sale  of  landed  pro- 
perty (vers.  14— 17,  vers.  18—22  being 
an  interpolation).  —  rres  (ver.  23), 
tiom  TtBL  to  be  sUent  or  to  sUence, 
to  make  an  end  (comp.  Lament.  IIL 
58),  is  end  or  end  oftime;  rrvA  or 
rra^  isy  therefore,  m  all  futwrit^^ 
fwr  twtr  (Sept.  sic  pcp«(aMtVy  Vnlg. 
inperpetanm,  Onk«  X^hr^  absolutely 
or  for  ever;  comp.  Talm,  Eracb.  81; 
Sipkra  in  locfoL  108^^*9t^VT:^;  Lutli. 
ewiglich;  Bashi  rrpnec  rrrdoV  rtpxiV 
rn:W,etc;  Ewald  traces  the  word 


even  to  t^ir  ^nd  r^r  ;  others  en- 
tirely  or  altogether;  Harg.  Auth. 
Yers.  to  be  quite  cut  off  or  for  cut- 
ting off;  Michaelis — Bupplem.  p.  2104 

—  ad  silentium,  i.  e.  ut  venditori 
silendum  in  postenmisit) :  it  is  indeed 
difficult  to  see  why  so  unusual  a  term 
should  have  been  employed  instead 
of  the  common  o^^  (ver.  46);  yet 
that  explanation  seems  preferable  to 
the  renderings  "the  land  shall  not  be 
sold  for  extinction"  (Keil),  so  that 
the  seUer  loses  it,  or  so  that  "he  has 
to  be  silent**,  which  is  especially 
questionable  in  ver.  30,  in  which  the 
seUer  is  not  mentioned  at  all ;  or  "the 
land  shall  not  be  sold  in  a  binding 
manner**  (Knobel),  that  is,  so  that  it 
would  remain  to  the  purchaser  as 
his  real  property ;  but  the  use  of  nss 
in  the  sense  r^s  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

—  r^  arrpn  -Vicj  (ver.  25)  is  literally 
''the  redeemer  that  is  nearest  to  him,'* 
that  is,  his  next  of  kin,  such  as  uncle 
or  cousin  (ver.  49),  upon  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  to  watch  over  the 
personal  rights  and  the  family  pro- 
perty of  his  kinsman  (comp.  Num.  V. 
8;  XXXY.  21—27;  Beat.  XIX.  6,  12; 
Josh.  XX.  3,5,9;ButhIU.9,  12;  IV. 
1— 8 ;  2  8am.XIV.l  1 ;  Jer.  XXXU.  7, 8 ; 
etc;  (}omm.  on  £xod.p.  393) ;  a  similar 
phrase  is  r^ac  ar^  r^ic^  his  nearest 
relation  (XXL  2;  Num.  XXVII.  11; 
p.  461).  —  On  rs;  rfipn  (vers.  26,  47, 
49)  hU  hand  koM  ailaimed  or  aoqnired, 
vis.  wealth,  for  which  also  rr  nrsrt 
and  TT  nan  (ver.  28)  are  used ,  and 
which  is  nearly  the  opposite  of  n:^ 
i-r ;  and  on  ^^  ""^  literally  "like  the 
sufficiency  of  his  redemption**,  that 
is,  what  is  sufficient  for  his  redemp- 
tion, and  ^  zrqri  rt  (ver.  28)  sufficient 
to  restore  the  land  to  him,  see  (k>nim. 
on  Lev.  I.  515.  —  r^'Tff  (ver.  27)  the 
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until  the  year  of  the  jubilee;  and  in  the  jubilee  it  shall 
be  free,  and  he  shall  return  to  his  possession. 

29.  And  if  a  man  sells  a  dwelling-house  in  a  walled 
city,  then  he  may  redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after 
it  is  sold;  wiiAin  a  year  he  may  redeem  it.  30.  But  if 
it  is  not  redeemed  within  the  space  of  a  fuU  year,  then 


surplus  or  ezoess,  that  is,  the  amount 
hj  which  the  purchase  money  of  the 
field  exceeded  the  value  of  the  crops 
reaped  hy  the  purchaser  (comp.  Exod. 
XVL  18;  XXVL  12;  etc.).  —  '.r«  npn 
(vers.  28,  SO)  ils  purchaser^  the  parti- 
ciple retaining  the  force  of  the  verh 
(see  Gramm.  §  100.  2,  3). 

S9  — 81*  The  lawgiver's  chief 
care  was,  to  preserve  the  lands  heredi- 
tarily in  the  families  to  which  they  had 
at  first  been  assigned ;  to  this  object  he 
made  aU  his  provisions  subordinate; 
he  therefore  prescribed  that,  if  any 
one  sold  a  house  in  a  walled  city,  he 
was  indeed  allowed  to  redeem  it  with- 
in one  year;  but  after  this  time  he 
lost  aU  claim  to  its  possession;  it 
belonged  for  ever  to  the  purchaser 
nor  did  he  or  his  heirs  receive  it  back 
in  the  Year  of  jubilee.  If,  however, 
the  house  lay  in  a  village  or  hamlet 
M'ithout  walls,  it  was  considered  as 
a  part  of  landed  property,  and  was 
subject  to  exactly  the  same  rules  of 
redemption  as  the  latter;  and  if  not 
redeemed,  it  reverted  in  the  Jubilee 
to  the  original  owner.  Houses,  being 
the  work  of  man,  and  not,  like  the 
land,  the  creation  and  gift  of  Qod, 
might  be  f^^ely  disposed  of;  yet  only 
in  so  far  as  their  sale  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  inviolable  rights  which 
Ood  had  reserved  to  Himself  with 
respect  to  the  land.  But  without 
the  dwelling-houses  and  other  build- 
ings in  villages  or  farms,  the  land 
cannot  be  properly  cultivated  and 
attended  to;  it  must  deteriorate  in 
valne  and  may  have  to  be  renounced 
altogether.    JCoreover,  a  foreigner 


might  buy  the  farm  buildings,  which, 
if  they  belonged  to  him  and  his  fam- 
ily for  ever,  would  give  him  a  per- 
manentfooting  in  the  land  which  was 
to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  Hebrews. 
Strangers  were  at  liberty  to  settle 
and  to  acquire  property  in  towns, 
in  which  they  formed  an  inferior 
element,  whereas  in  scattered  ham« 
lets  and  in  rural  districts,  they  might 
gain  a  dangerous  ascendancy.  They 
were  always  to  be  no  more  than 
"sojourners"  among  the  Hebrews. 
Thus  our  law,  far  from  being  capri- 
cious, fully  harmonises  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  Jubilee.  The  conditions 
of  the  redemption  of  houses  were  the 
same  as  those  with  respect  to  fields, 
namely,  the  seller  returned  to  the 
buyer  part  of  the  purchase  money  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  yea  rs  that 
had  still  to  elapse  to  the  next  Jubilee. 
TheBabbins,  endeavouring  to  give 
to  the  vendor  the  greatest  possible 
fkcilitieSf  decreed  that  he  had  the 
option  of  redeeming  his  house  during 
865  days,  or  the  fuU  extent  of  the 
loMryear;  that  towns,  however  large, 
which  had  no  real  walls,  or  the  walls 
of  which  had  not  yet  been  built  in  the 
times  of  Joshua,  were  not  considered 
as  waUed  cities;  and  that  sold  houses 
in  them  could  be  redeemed  at  once, 
or  were  restored  to  their  owners  in  the 
Jubilee.  TheKishnah  states:  In  former 
times  it  frequently  happened  that  on 
the  day  when  the  year  expired,  the 
purchaser  hid  himself,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  vendor  from  giving  him 
back  the  money,  and  to  secure  the 
ooDtinned  possession  of  the  house. 
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the  house  that  is  in  the  walled  city  shall  remain  for 
ever  to  him  that  bought  it  throughout  his  generations; 
it  shall  not  be  free  in  the  jubilee.  31.  But  the  houses 
of  the  villages  which  have  no  wall  round  about  them^ 
shall  be  counted  as  the  fields  of  the  country ;  they  may 
be   redeemed,   and   they    shall  be  free  in   the  jubilee. 


Therefore  Hillel  the  elder  ordained, 
that  the  seUer  might  on  that  day 
deposit  the  money  in  a  chamber  of 
the  Court  of  the  Temple,  and  then  go 
and  break  open  the  door  of  his  sold 
house;  while  the  buyer  was  at  liber- 
ty to  fetch  the  money  from  the 
Sanctuary  (comp.  Misftn,  Erach.  IX. 
3—7.) 

Philolooxcal  Remarks. — The  word 
6*«;  (ver.  29)  is  in  juxtaposition  with 
eVr7(ver.32):  the  right  of  redemption 
should  be  open  to  the  seller  only  for 
''a  limited  time*',  not  for  ever  (see 
supra  on  ver.  8);  if  it  were  meant  to 
signify  "year*,  r:r  would  probably 
have  been  repeated  instead.  — 
r.ffi  •  •  •  r^sr:  r;:*  (ver.  30)  "tlie  house 
shaU  remain  (as  permanent  property) 
to  the  purchaser** ;  in  this  sense  c^ 
with  ^  Git.  to  stand  by  some  one)  is 
used  botli  in  earlier  and  later  writ- 
ings(conip.  XXYU.  19;  Gen.  XXTTT. 
17,  20).  —  The  words  rrrr,  «5  *sk  *"»3 
must,  in  our  context,  mean  ''in  a 
town  that  has  walls'*  (so  the  ancient 
Versionfi,  the  Samaritan  codex,  and 
many  codicen  of  Kennic);  so  that  in 
stands  for,  or  has  the  meaning  of,  r7 
or  rather  r^,  the  noun  t;  being 
usually  feminine,  though  sometimes 
masculine  sufAxes  refer  to  it  (Num. 
XXXV.  3 ;  Judg.  X.  4;  2  Sam.  XYIL 
13;  comp.  the  masculine  termination 
of  the  plural  e-^ :  about  this  strange 
Kethiv  see  supra  pp.  161, 162,  on  XL 
21.  Kaurer  (Commentar.  Qramm. 
Crit.  p.  53)  suggests  that  k^  may  ba 
meant  for  s^,  just  asinExek^XXXYL 
5iiVs  stands  for  :^,  which  ooigectore 
deserves  attention;  see  also  Rasemm, 


in  loc.  —  V.  3»n'»  •  •  •  B^'a?/.^  tu  (ver. 

"  T-  •  -  "II"         ~  T    * 

31)  ''and  the  houses  of  the  villages 

. . .  each  of  (hem  shall  be  reckoned 

as  the  fields  of  the  country" ;  the  noun 

being  taken  in  a  distributive  sense,  as 

above  in  ver.  14,  p.  555. — »  swn  to  be 

reckoned  as  belonging  to  something, 

as  in  2  Sam.  IV.  2.  —  The  a^-cn  are 

•- "» 

villages  distinct  from  the  great  towns 
(d"*7)  and  the  smaller  towns  con- 
nected with  them  (rrms;  comp.  Josh. 
Xin.  23;  XV.  32,  36,  41,  45,  etc.; 
XVL9;XVin.  24;etc.). 

8S — 84*  Anyone  reading  the  Pen- 
tateuch for  the  first  time  consecu- 
tively, might  weUbe  perplexed  when, 
coming  to  our  passage,  he  meets  with 
these  injunctions:  ^'And  as  to  the 
cities  of  the  Levites,  the  houses  of 
the  cities  of  their  iK>ssession,  the 
Levites  may  redeem  them  at  any 
time"  (ver.  32);  and  again:  "But  the 
field  of  the  suburbs  (9*;«  rrrs)  of  their 
cities  ma3'  not  be  sold,  for  it  is  their 
perpetual  possession"  (ver.  34).  What 
arethe''citiesoft]ieLevites*'orthtt''ci- 
ties  of  their  p<Jssession"  ?  and  what  is 
"the  field  of  the  suburbs  (ir:?:)  of  their 
cities"?  Nothing  of  this  has  ever  been 
mentioned  before;  it  was  only  about 
forty  years  after  the  da  te  of  these^luuii- 
// claws  that,Mi  thepiainsofMoabt  "Ood 
spoke  to Hoses,Command  thechildren 
of  Israel  that  they  give  to  the  Le vitas 
of  the  inheritance  of  their  possession 
cities  to  dweU  in;  and  yon  sbaU  give 
also  to  the  Levites  snburbs  for  the 
cities  round  about  them;  and  the 
cities  shaU  they  have  to  dweU  in; 
and  the  snburbs  of  them  shaU  be  for 
their  cattle,  and  for  their  goods,  and 
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32.  And  as  to  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  the  houses  of 
the  cities  of  their  possession,  the  Levites  may  redeem 
them  at  any  time.     33.  And  if  one  of  the  Levites  re- 


fer aU  their  beasU*'  (Noxn.  XXXY. 
1 — 8).  li,  therefore,  the  Hebrews  had 
receiyed  the  ordinanoes  of  oar  yerses 
while  encamping  before  MoontSinaif 
they  would  haye  found  them  unin* 
teUigible;  and  if  the  allotment  of 
forty  eight  leyitical  towns  with 
pasture  lands  of  just  2000  yards  all 
around  each,  were  be  taken  as  a 
historical  fact,  our  section  would 
haye  to  be  referred  to  a  much  later 
time.  But  if  at  all  historical,  it  was 
not  carried  out  in  the  ante-Babylo- 
nian time,  when,  eyen  according  to 
the  Beuteronomist,  the  Leyites,  con- 
stantly recommended  to  the  charity 
of  the  people,  liy  ed  dispersed  through- 
out the  land,  settled  whereyer  they 
hoped  to  find  sustenance,  and  flocked 
especially  to  the  capital,  where  they 
might  expect  to  obtain  employment  at 
the  common  Sanctuary.  The  very 
assignment  of  a  large  number  of 
towns  with  cousiderable  fields  clashes 
with  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
the  Leyites  were  to  have  no  pro* 
perty,  because  OK>d  alone  was  their 
portion  and  inheritance  (Kum.  XVnL 
20;  etc).  Yet  after  the  exile,  when 
the  Levites  gained  paramount  in- 
fluence ,  they  could  at  least  propose 
and  theoreticaUy  describe  such  an  ar- 
rangement without  fearingthat  their 
spiritual  aspirations  and  their  ma- 
terial claims  would  be  found  in- 
compatible. On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  proofs,  that  priests  at  aU  timet 
possessed  landed  property.  Thus  Solo- 
mon ''commandedAbiathar  the  priest. 
Go  to  Anathoth  to  thy'  own  fields" 
(T^  W)>  that  is,  to  thy  estate  (1  Ki. 
n.  26) ;  and  Jeremiah,  who  was  of 
priestly  descent,  bought  of  his  uncle 
Hanameel,  near  his  native  town,  a 


field  that  was  for  ever  to  remain  in 
his  family  because  ''to  him  belonged 
the  right  of  inheritance  (n«^)  and 
the  right  of  redemption"  (n^^,  Jer. 
•yTTTT,  6 — 15;  see  in  general  Comm. 
on  Levit.  I.  621,  622). 

However,  following  our  text,  and 
viewing  it  in  connection  with  the 
entire  theocratic  and  levitical  system, 
as  worked  out  in  later  ages,  we  must 
appreciate  the  judiciousness  and 
consistency  of  the  enactments.  The 
real  property  of  the  Levites  was  re- 
stricted to  dwelling-houses  and  to 
fields  for  their  cattle.  In  both  re- 
spects their  interests  were  to  be 
fiiUy  protected.  If  compelled  to  seU 
their  houses,  they  were  permitted 
to  redeem  them  at  any  time,  and  if 
neither  they  nor  any  of  their  rela- 
tions were  able  to  do  so,  they  re- 
ceived the  houses  back  free  in  the 
Tear  of  Jubilee;  but  the  fields  round 
their  cities  they  were  not  to  sell  at 
aU.  Thus  their  houses,  which  were 
to  them  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  land  was  to  the  other  Israelites, 
were  with  evident  fairness  estimated 
exactly  as  land,  andeigoyedthe  same 
privileges;  while  their  fields  were 
justly  made  inalienable,  since  they  in- 
volved the  preservat  ion  of  their  cattle, 
which  were  a  chief  meansof  their  sus- 
tenance. The  position  in  which  the 
Levites  were  placed  by  these  ar- 
rangements is  not  more  favourable 
than  naturally  followed  from  the 
political  and  social  organism  de- 
vised with  so  much  earnestness 
and  perseverance,  but  with  eo 
little  regard  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Psnx>LoeiCALRB]fARKi. "  As  might 
be  expected,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove  that  the  commands 
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deems  t/,  then  the  house  that  was  sold  in  the  city  of 
his  possession  shall  be  free  in  the  year  of  jubilee:  for 
the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  are  their  possession 


of  this  passage  stand  in  their  right 
place,  and  are  consistent  with  the 
unity  and  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch  (comp.  i,\,Ranke^  Unter- 
such.  IL  114-- 117):  but  they  have 
of  coarse  been  unavailing;  no  in- 
genuity can  render  it  plausible  that 
our  verses  contain  ''the  general 
outlines'*  of  a  law  for  the  first  time 
communicated;  the  words,  "And  as 
to  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  the 
houses  of  the  cities  of  their  posses- 
sion, the  Levites  may  redeem  them 
at  any  time'^  will  make  upon  every 
unbiassed  reader  the  impression, 
that  we  have  before  us  a  sub- 
ject with  which  the  Hebrews  must 
have  been  familiar;  while,  on  the 
other  hand ,  the  passage  in  Numbers 
quoted  above,  refers  to  the  same  mat- 
ter as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  new  one 
(compare  the  plain  statement  in 
Josh.  XXI.  1—3.  The  scheme  pro- 
posed in  Ezekiel  XLYIII,  and  its 
relation  to  the  corresponding  devices 
of  the  Pentateuch,  wiU  be  explained 
on  a  future  occasion).  —  The  apposi- 
tion, or  rather  qualification,  "the 
houses  of  the  cities  of  their  posses- 
sion" (srmc  -^  Ts),  foUowing  after 
the  principal  notions  "the  cities  of 
the  LeviUs"  (s^Vn  -^,  ver.  32), 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  Levites 
were  not  meant  to  receive  the  whole 
towns,  but  only  a  sufficient  number  of 
houses  in  each  of  them.  —  The  ana- 
strophe  in  theconstruction  of  the  sen- 
tence is  not  unusual,  the  subject  being 
first  emphatically  stated  irrespective 
of  the  predicate  (see  Oram.  |  75.  •). 
«—  The  33rd  verse,  as  it  stands,  oflSers 
considerable  difficulties,  bat  it  yields 
a  perfectly  appropriate  sense  \%  i^* 
stead  of  Vic*-«ii%  we  read  Writ^  *tvii^; 


the  negative  particle  is  indeed  added 
by  the  Vulgate  (si  redemptae  non 
fuerint) ;  and  this  reading  has  been 
extensively  adopted  (f.  L  by  Houbi- 
gant,  Wolde  L  c.  p.  41;  JE'fMi/d; 
Alterth.  p.  887;  Knoh.  Lev.  p.  569; 
Othler  L  c  p.  209);  the  case  here 
stated  would  then  be  precisely  ana- 
logous to  land  sold  by  other  Isra- 
elites (vers.  25—28) ;  namely,  if  the 
Levite  disposes  of  his  house,  he  shaU 
be  allowed  to  redeem  it  whenever 
he  pleases;  and  if  neither  he  nor 
any  of  Ms  relatives  redeems  it,  he 
receives  it  back  in  the  Jubilee.  In 
defence  of  the  traditional  text,  it 
has  been  urged  by  Rabbinical  and 
other  interpreters,  that  the  verb  Via 
to  redeem  should  here  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  nj^  to  buy,  and  that  the 
meaning  of  the  verse  is  this  —  if  an 
Israelite  buys  a  house  from  a  Levite, 
the  latter  shaU  obtain  again  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  JubUee  (comp.  RasMi^ 
r^  n:p  »r  and  rrvoo  ^ni^  it  riVw); 
Ebn  Ezra  ra^  yta  Krom;  Engl,  Vert' 
and  if  a  man  purchase  of  the 
Levites;  Baumgarten^  Lev.  p.  235; 
/frfV,  Levit.  p.  153;  a.  o.).  But  nu 
is  never  to  Inuf ,  but  to  redeem^  and 
is  constantly  so  used  in  this  chapter 
(Kimchi  s.  v.  rAnii  poV  •vnV  r^). 
Some  have  indeed  contended,  that  if 
Israelites  "bought"  houses  from 
Levites,  they  in  reality  "redeemed* 
them,  since  the  houses  originally 
belonged  to  the  Israelites,  and  were 
only  ceded  to  the  Levites  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  ordinance  of  the  levit- 
ieal  towns  ;%at  few  will  approve  of  so 
artificial  an  explanation:  according 
to  the  Law,  neither  the  levitical  nor 
any  other  towns  ever  really  belonged 
to   the   Israelites,   but   were   and 
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among  the  childreti  of  Israel  34.  But  the  field  of 
the  suburbs  of  their  cities  may  not  be  sold;  for  it  is 
their  perpetual  possession. 


always  remained  the  property  of 
God,  who,  at  the  first  division  of  the 
land,  granted  certain  proyinces  to 
the  IcraeUtes,  on  condition  that  they 
•hoold  place  a  number  of  towns  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Levites.  More 
acceptable  is  another  Babbinical 
interpretation ,  namely ,  that  the 
words  orn^n  p  huy  n^Ki  mean  that, 
eyen  if  a  Levite  had  sold  his  house 
to  another  Leyite,  or  if  having  sold 
it  to  a  person  of  a  different  tribe, 
it  had  been  redeemed  by  another 
Levite,  his  right  of  redemption  was 
unrestricted,  exactly  as  if  he  had, 
•old  the  house  to  an  Israelite;  and 
if  he  did  not  redeem  it,  he  could 
claim  it  again  in  the  Jubilee  (see 
S^^a  in  loc ;  Kimehi  sub  Vno ;  Rashi 
in  loc;  Wesseli,  Bosenm.,  DeWette, 
a.  o.).  But  thus  understood,  the 
verse  seems  strange  and  almost  su- 
perfluous; for,  what  difference  could  it 
make  whether  the  house  of  a  Levite 
was  sold  to  another  Levite  or  to  a 
person  of  a  strange  tribe,  since  the 
sole  objectof  the  law  was  to  secure  the 
property  to  the  original  owner?  The 
addition  of  the  particle  k^  would, 
therefore,  be  desirable,  if  it  were 
better  supported  by  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. In  this  case,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  read,  **If  one  of  the 
L^tes  does  not  redeem  it*^,  because, 
as  a  rule,  people  in  distress  claim  and 
expect  the  assistance  of  kinsmen; 
though,  of  course,  the  contingent 
of  a  IHend  of  the  Levite  or  his  wife's 
relations  from  another  tribe  coming 
to  his  aid,  is  not  excluded.  —  The 
words  'r  r-s  -cws  icr^  are  Uterally, 
"then  the  sale  of  the  house  and  the 
city  of  his  possession  shaU  be  free 
in  the  Year  of  jubilee**,  that  is,  the 


house  which  he  sold  in  the  city  of 
his  possession;  the  words  "rgr^  tri;^ 
are,  therefore,  a  hendiadys  (Sept. 
iidirpaotc  a&xdiv  oixtdiv  TciXeeiCt  a.  o.), 
and  trtTK  tt.  is  a  genitive  dependent 
on  ^et:,  like  r^a.  Hence  we  must  not 
translate,  *'the  house  and  any  other 
property  in  his  city",  for  the  Levite 
had  no  possession  in  the  town  ex- 
exept  his  house ;  nor  ''the  house  and 
the  city  of  his  possession**,  for  the 
Levites  had  not  the  power  to  seU 
the  ''levitical  towns'*,  which  be- 
longed to  them  but  partially  (see 
supra).  Of  course,  the  right  of  per- 
petual redemption  and  the  free 
restoration  in  the  Jubilee  applied 
only  to  houses  possessed  by  the  Le- 
vites in  their  appointed  towns,  but 
not  to  houses  elsewhere  acquired; 
and  this  restriction  is  expressed  in 
tlie  words  referred  to  (r*a  "ceo 
TTTK  **y).  —  The  singular  irrr, 
being  the  copula,  agrees  with  the 
predicate  cr*n^  not  with  the  subject, 
which  is  iu  the  plural  'v.  -rz;  see 
Gram.  §78.  ft.  —  vrrxo  (ver.  34)  fhmi 
o^  to  drive,  to  lead  forth,  is  the 
place  to  which  cattle  are  driven, 
therefore  pasture  (analogous  to  *Qr« 
from  ->s-r  to  lead);  thus  we  find 
r^  "T^n  ^^^  pastures  of  Sharon 
(1  Chron.  V.  16),  and,  as  in  our 
passage,  dwellings  and  pastures  are 
placed  in  contradistinction  a^> 
«n^!»  (Esek.  XLYIII.  15);  but  the 
word  is  most  commonly  used  of  the 
fields  round  the  levitieal  towns, 
appropriated  to  the  cattle  of  the 
Levites,  whence  the  towns  them- 
selves are  caUed  n*^«  ^  (1  Chron. 
Xm.  2X  that  is,  cities  with  fields  or 
suburbs  (oomp.  Num.  XXXY.  2 — 7; 
Josh.  XIV.  4;  XXL  2  sqq.\  1  Chr. 
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35.  And  if  thy  brother  becomes  poor  and  falls  into 
decay  with  thee,  thou  shalt  snpport  him,  the  stranger 
and  the  sojourner,  that  he  may  live  with  thee.    36.  Thou 


YI.  40  sqq.i  2  Chr.  XL  14).  The 
ancient  translations  of  the  words 
orp-v  w^B  mm  are  not  very  accurate 
(Sept.  ol  dbjfpol  ol  d^opioiUvot  xalc 
::6Xeoiv,  Yolg.  suborbana  eorom; 
etc).  Jewish  expositors  hold,  that 
the  Leyites  were  indeed  at  liberty 
to  sell  their  fields,  like  their  houses, 
and  that  our  text  treats  of  Levites 
"consecrating"  their  fields  to  the 
Sanctuary,  in  which  case  they  were 
always  allowed  to  redeem  them, 
whereas  persons  from  other  tribes 
had,  under  similar  circumstances, 
for  ever  to  renounce  their  property, 
which  might  be  sold  again  by  the 
overseers  of  the  Sanctuary  (comp. 
XXYIL20,2 1):  this  view  would  render 
it  necessaty  to  translate  -ttf^.  i6  ''it 
shall  not  be  sold  again",  which  is 
against  the  usage  of  the  word.  The 
reason  why  the  Levites  were  on  no 
account  to  dispose  of  their  pasture 
lands,  is  quite  intelligible. 

SS — 89*  Among  the  ordinances 
respecting  the  Year  of  jubilee  are 
inserted,  if  not  logically,  yet  not 
quite  inappropriately,  precepts  on 
assistance  to  be  afforded  to  persons 
in  declining  circumstances.  For  the 
spirit  of  charity,  though  rendered 
subservient  to  social  and  political 
principles,  pervades  aU  these  in« 
junctions,  and  is  especial^  manifest 
in  the  provisions  on  the  redemption 
of  sold  property  and  sold  tlavti* 
Moreover,  the  matter  of  timely  loans 
had  by  a  previous  writer  been 
brought  into  connection  with  the 
chief  subject  of  our  chapter.  For 
we  read  in  Deuteronongr:  "If  there 
be  among  you  a  poor  man  • . .,  thon 
shalt  not  harden  thy  heart, . .  •  bat 
thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  to 


him,  and  shalt  indeed  lend  him  suf- 
ficient for  his  need  in  that  which  he 
wants;  beware  that  there  be  not  a 
thought  in  thy  wicked  heart,  say- 
ing, The  seventh  year,  the  Tear  of 
release,  is  at  hand,  and  thy  eye  be 
evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and 
thou  givest  him  nought,  and  he  cry 
to  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be 
sin  to  thee*'  (Dent.  XY.  7—11). 
This  passage  may  have  been  be- 
fore our  author's  mind,  who,  to 
enforce  his  law,  makes  use  of  ap- 
peals similarly  pathethic  and  awe- 
inspiring  —  "thou  shalt  fear  thy 
Ck>d,  •  • .  for  I  am  the  Lord  your 
Qod  who  brought  you  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  to  give  you  the 
land  of  Canaan,  to  be  your  God'* 
(vers.  36, 38).  Yet  the  last  words  are, 
besides,  intended  to  impress  upon 
theHebrews,  that  they  would  be  reck- 
less, ungrateful,  and  hard-hearted, 
were  they  to  forget  the  poor  and 
struggling,  since  they  had  them- 
selves once  sighed  in  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  from  which  Qod  merci- 
fully released  them  to  give  them 
prosperity  in  a  fertile  land,  and  to 
remain  their  Protector  for  ever.  — 
Butin  one  respect  the  leviticalauthor 
shows  a  remarkable  progress.  For 
the  Deuteronomist  enjoins,  "Thou 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy 
brother;  nsuiy  of  money,  usury  of 
victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is 
lent  upon  usury;  to  a  ttimnger  thou 
may  est  lend  upon  nsary,  but  to  thy 
brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 
usuiy"  (Dent.  XXm.  M,  21 ;  eomp. 
also  £xod.  XXn.  i4).  But  in  our 
passage  we  read,  "And  if  thy  brother 
becomes  poor  by  tbe«,  and  fkUs  into 
decay  with  thee,   then  thou  shalt 
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shalt  take  no  nsary  of  liiin  or  increase,  and  shalt  fear 
thy  God,  that  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee.  37.  Thou 
shalt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon   usury,   nor  give 


rapport  him,  the  itranger  and  the 
•ojoamer  (av*rn  y),  that  he  may 
liye  with  thee";  and  then  the  writer 
continues,  "Thou  thalt  take  no  osoty 
of  him  or  increaae,  •  •  .  that  thy 
brother  may  live  with  thee;  thou 
•halt  not  g:iYe  him  thy  money  upon 
nsoxy,  nor  give  him  thy  victoals  for 
increase"  (vers.  86—87).  So,  then, 
the  great  principle,  *Thoa  shalt 
love  the  stranger  as  thyself,  had 
become  a  reality,  and  the  misery 
through  which  the  Hebrews  had 
passed,  first  in  their  long  and  despe- 
rate straggles  for  independence,  and 
then  in  their  sad  subjection  and  capti- 
vity, had  proved  a  school  of  moral 
training  and  enlarged  their  sym- 
pathies (see  p.  485).  —  The  laws  of 
the  Pentateuch  on  loans  and  inter- 
est have  before  been  treated  of 
(see  (}omm.  on  Exod.  pp.  435—488). 
That  even  in  our  author^s  time  the 
prohibition  of  usuty  was  not  super- 
fluous, is  evident  {torn  the  fearful 
distress  to  which  the  poor  were  by 
that  abuse  reduced  in  the  time  of 
Kehemiah,  who,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
caUed  an  assembly  of  the  rich,  and 
thus  rebuked  them:  "Ton  exact 
UKury  every  man  of  his  brother  • .  • 
Bestore  then  to  them  this  very  day 
their  land . . .  and  their  houses,  also 
tlie  hundredth  part  of  the  money 
[being  the  monthly  interest],  and  of 
tlie  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  that 
you  exact  of  them"  (Keh.  Y.  7— 11). 
Philoumsical  Rbmabct.  —  The 
words  ST*.rr  ->)  (ver.  85)  must  undoubt- 
edly be  understood  in  the  manner 
above  indicated,  and  they  would 
probably  never  have  been  differently 
nnderstood,  had  it  not  been  deemed 


necessary  to  remove,  at  whatever 
hazard,  their  divergence,  in  sense, 
i^rom  the  corresponding  passage  in 
Deuteronomy.  The  usual  translation 
is,  with  unessential  modifications, 
^'And  if  thy  brother  (an  Israelite) 
becomes  poor, . . .  then  thou  shalt 
support  him,  and  he  shall  live  with 
thee  like  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner'' 
(f.  i.  Sept.  dvTiXi^4'D  o^'^oO  dbc  icpoct)- 
X6to*j  xal  icapoCxou  xal  t^'instxan. 
|jLfTdl  ooG;  Ynlg.  et  susceperis  eum 
quasi  advenam  et  peregrinum,  et 
vixerit  tecum;  Targ.  Jon.  v.t»  rr-wnw 
an*in;  Luther  du  soUst  ihn  aufheh- 
men  als  einen  Fremdling  odor  (H^t, 
dass  er  lebe  neben  dir;  and  many 
others) ;  and  it  is  commonly  thus  ex- 
plained :  *'after  he  has  been  obliged 
to  sell  his  property,  he  shall  be  your 
sojourner,  supporting  himself  and 
his  family  by  his  work  as  a  hireling, 
until  the  Jubilee,  when  he  receives 
back  his  possession"  (so  Knobel, 
a.  o.).  But  our  passage  speaks  not  only 
of  persons  who  have  sold  their  lands, 
but  perhaps  more  particularly  of 
those  who,  by  opportune  loans,  might 
be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  sell- 
ing them.  Moreover,  the  transla- 
tion adverted  to  is  philologically  im- 
possible, and  the  construction  of  the 
Hebrew  words  which  it  demands, 
would  be  surprising  in  a  plain  style 
of  legal  enactments  (comp.  in  ver. 
40  "par  rrrn  5s^-r^ -ro^^).  Indeed  some 
of  the  best  Jewish  commentators 
have  rendered  the  words  ssrv^  "^s  in 
their  true  sense  (f.  i.  Bashi  in  locf(K 
aw^  ">)  K*n  w;  £bn  Ezra  dki 
avm  -^  *v  ^sncQ  arn;  a.  o.);  their  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  some 
later  translators  (as  Engl.  Vers,  yea 
though  he  be  a  stranger  or  a  to 
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him  thy  victuals  for  increase.  38.  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God  who  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Eg3rpt,  to 
give  you  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  be  your  God. 


joumer;  Mendelssohn,  dass  aach  der 
Fremde  nnd  Gedoldete  bei  dir  leben 
m5ge;  BosenmiiUer,  non  solum  fra- 
irem  taum  Israelitam  panperem  jn- 
yabisy  sed  etiam  peregriDom  et  ad- 
venam,  qui  ad  paupertatem  devene- 
lit;  Johlson,  Herzheimer  a.  o.  sei  es 
ein  Fremdling  oder  Beisasse;  De 
'Wette;  etc.);  and  they  explain  the 
difference  between  Deuteronomy  and 
our  law  by  the  supposition  that  the 
former  passage  (Deut.  XXm.  21) 
treats  of  the  *7^)  or  the  heathen  for- 
eigners, but  ours  of  the  aim  or  those 
resident  strangers  as  haye  pledged 
themselves  not  to  worship  idols,  nor 
to  eat  unlawful  food  (see  supra  on 
vers.  23—28) :  but  this  distinction  is 
untenable,  since  the  "^a  in  Deutero- 
nomy is  evidently  also  a  resident 
stranger  (comp.  Isai.  LYI.  7;  see 
tAaoP/etffer,  Dub.  Tex.  pp.818— 315; 
SaalsckHiz,  Mos.  B.  p.  164).  Pseudo- 
Phocylides  likewise  expresses  the 
prohibition  of  usury  quite  generally : 
Mifiit:oxt  )rpi^TTfC  mxp^c  ^iv^  dvipl 
tiivrjTi  (ver.  83).  —  tpn^  |4y  broihrr 
is  probably  here  the  Israelite  in 
contradistinction  to  sv^n  **s,  though 
it  seems  alto  to  be  employed  to  denote 
fellw^man  in  general  (see  on  XIX. 
18).  — "-:  Tt^  i>  UteraUy  ''and  if  hU 
hand  wavers",  -7  having  the  figura- 
tive sense  of  power  or  prosperity ; 
therefore,  ''if  his  prosperity  declines 
or  decays" :  the  phrase  V^  n^  liter- 
ally ''the  foot  slips"  or  fails  (Ps. 
XCIV.  18),  generally  lipplies  to  mo- 
ral failings  (Deut.  XXX Tf.  85;  eomp. 
Ps.  XXXVn.  81 ;  LXXm.  %\  and  in- 
volves another  metaphor.  —  r^*;? 
or  r^72f  properly  "addition"  or  "in- 
crease", seems,  in  our  passage  (ver. 
87),  to  be  different  from  '^  usury; 


the  former  signifying  the  charge 
made  for  the  loan  of  com  or  other 
food,  the  latter  denoting  interest  ta- 
ken upon  money  (see  Oomm.  on  Exod. 
p.437).TheMishnah(Bab.  Metz.  Y.  1) 
gives  these  definitions:  "pnis  practised 
if;  for  instance,  a  person  lends  to 
another  a  shekel,  which  is  worth 
four  denarii,  and  demands  back  five, 
or  if  he  lends  to  another  two  seahs 
of  wheat,  and  demands  back  three; 
but  rr-rin  involves  increase  of  pro- 
perty by  means  of  ftruit  (nnts  nanen) ; 
if,  for  instance,  A  receives  from  B  a 
sum  of  money  at  a  time  when  the 
measure  of  wheat  costs  25  denarii, 
on  condition  that  he  shaU  through- 
out the  year  supply  him  with  wheat 
at  the  same  price ;  now  if  the  wheat 
rises  to  30  denarii  the  measure,  he 
is  not  allowed  to  offer  to  the  other 
wine,  and  in  this  exchange  to  com- 
pute the  com  at  the  higher  price. 
However,  in  other  passages  both 
terms  are  used  as  equivalents,  and 
r*ar*9  occurs  in  reference  to  any  kind 
of  usuiy  (comp.  Esek.  Xym.  8,  13; 
XXII.  12 ;  Prov.XXYin.  8 ;  see  Talm. 
Bab.  Hets.  60^-43^  71,  75;  Maiman. 
Hilch.  Malveh  CO.  1, 4, 1 1 ;  Tor.  DeaA 
i  160;  Seiden,  De  Jure  Nat  et  Gent. 
VI.  9,  10,  pp.  7 18—724).  —  -n  (ver. 
88),  which  coincides  with  the  con- 
struct state  of  the  noun  em  life ,  is 
an  irregular  form,  occurring  nowhere 
else,  of  the  third  person  past  of  Kal  of 
*^  equivalent  to  rm,  and  stands  for  *r 
which  is  repeatedly  used  ((}en.  JSL 
22;  Y.  5;  etc.;  see  Oramm.  IL  p.  214). 
The  translation  "the  life  of  thy  bro- 
ther shaU  be  with  thee",  -r  being 
taken  as  the  eonstr.  st.  of  b**r,  is  not 
plausible  (comp.  Maimam,  JCor.  Nev. 
L68). 
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39.  And  if  thy  brother  becomes  poor  by  thee,  and 
is  sold  to  thee,  thon  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as 
a  bondservant;  40.  But  as  a  hired  servant  and  as  a 
sojourner  he  shall  be  with  thee,  and  shall  serve  thee 
to  the  year  of  the  jabilee;  41.  hsA  then  shall  he  go  out 
free  from  thee,  both  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and 

another  Hebrew,  he  might  indeed 
expect  considerate  treatment,  since 
he  was  essentially  the  equal  of  his 
master,  and  might  look  forward  not 
only  to  independence  but  to  the  re-in- 
stalment in  his  patrimony ;  he  was 
merely  as  ''a  hired  servant"  and  as 
''a  sojourner**,  who  need  not  submit 
to  degrading  or  exhausting  toil; 
he  was  no  bondman,  since  by  our 
law  serfdom  was  virtuaUy  abrogated: 
in  a  work  written  at  about  the 
same  period,  a  wealthy  master  ex- 
claims, "If  I  despised  the  cause 
of  my  man-servant  or  of  my  maid- 
servant, when  they  contended  with 
me:  for  what  should  I  do  when  Qod 
rises  up  ?  and  when  He  searches,  what 
shall  I  answer  Him?  Bid  not  He 
make  him  in  the  womb  that  made 
me?  and  did  not  One  fashion  us  in 
the  womb^f  (Job  XXXL  13—15). 
But  the  sold  Hebrew  had  not  the 
right  of  redemption ;  the  legislator 
deemed  it  just  to  protect  the  Hebrew 
master's  interest  also,  which  he 
thought  would  have  been  damaged 
by  that  right.  He  showed,  however, 
no  such  consideration  to  a  keathen 
master  to  whom  an  Israelite  might 
seU  himself.  In  this  case,  he  not  on- 
ly permitted  redemption,  but  strong- 
ly impressed  it  as  a  duty  upon  him- 
self and  his  relatives  —  "after  he  has 
been  sold,  he  may  be  redeemed  again ; 
one  of  his  brothers  shaU  redeem  him; 
or  his  uncle  or  his  uncle's  son  shall 
redeem  him,  or  anyone  that  is  near 
of  kin  to  him  of  his  family; ...  or  if 
he  becomes  prosperous,  he  shaU  re- 
deem himself"  (vers.  48,  49;  comp. 


»•  When  evetything  had 
been  done  to  help  an  impoverished 
Hebrew ,  and  he  was  yet  unable  to 
support  himself,  then,  and  only  then, 
when  aU  his  efforts  to  maintain  his 
independence  had  failed,  he  might 
seU  himself  as  a  slave.  He  was  not 
to  take  this  step  lightly,  for  liberty 
was  the  seal  of  the  theocratic  citizen; 
nor  could  he  renounce  his  liberty  for 
ever;  if  he  lived  to  the  return  of  the 
great  and  solemn  period  of  the  Ju- 
bilee, he  became  again  a  free  man,  and 
he  went  back  with  his  children  to  his 
own  family  and  the  possession  of  his 
fathers ;  he  could  not  be  owned  by  a 
feUow-man;  God  was  his  lord,  as 
He  was  his  master's  lord ;  aU  differ- 
ences between  Hebrew  and  Hebrew 
vanished,  and  to  the  meanest  of  them 
the  principle  applied,  "They  are  My 
servants,  whom  I  brought  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  £gypt;  they  shaU  not 
be  sold  as  bondmen  are  sold**  (ver. 
42;  comp.  ver.55).  Such  was  the  theory 
which  had  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  ages.  How  different  was 
the  law  of  earlier  times,  when  ex- 
perience rather  than  speculation 
guided  the  legislator!  Then  a  six 
years'  service  was  fixed  as  a  rule; 
after  the  expiration  of  this  term,  it 
was  left  to  the  option  of  the  slave, 
whether  he  would  remain  in  servitude 
.  or  not ;  and  if  he  decided  to  do  so, 
he  was  simply  marked  as  his  master's 
perpetual  property.  Yet  even  this 
law  feU  into  disuse;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether ignored  in  our  ordinance  (see 
supra  p.  538). 
Now  if  a  Hebrew  sold  himself  to 
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shall  return  to  his  own  family,  and  to  the  possession 
of  his  fathers  shall  he  return.  42.  For  they  are  My 
servants ,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen  are  sold. 
43.  Thou  Shalt  not  rule  oyer  him  with  rigour,  but  shalt 
fear  thy  God.     44.  Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bond- 


KnnLZXYn.  9 — 11).  Hewasnatii- 
rsUy  anxiona  to  afford  to  the  Hebrew 
eveiy  laoility  for  eacaping  from  in- 
finencea  dangerous  to  his  faith ;  that 
he  entertained  no  hatred  to  the 
etranger,  he  showed  by  allowing  him 
to  acquire  Hebrew  slaves;  and  the 
very  tenour  of  our  law  proves  that 
strangers  were  living  in  prosperity 
among  the  Hebrews. 

TheconditiODS  of  the  redemption  of 
slaves  and  of  fields  were  analogous: 
the  Hebrew,  whenseUing  himself,  re- 
ceived as  much  as  a  hireling  would 
have  earned  from  theday  of  the  trans- 
action to  the  Tear  of  jubUee(ver.  50) ; 
therefore,  when  he  was  redeemed,  he 
had  to  pay  back  to  the  master  that  sum 
less  the  amount  which  he  would  have 
earned  as  a  hireling  from  the  day  of 
bondage  to  the  day  of  release;  and 
henoe,  "if  there  were  yet  many  years 
behind,  in  proportion  to  them  he  was 
to  return  the  price  of  his  redemption 
out  of  his  purchase  money;  and  if 
there  remained  but  few  years  to  the 
Year  of  jubUee,  then  he  was  to  count 
with  him;  in  proportion  to  his  years 
was  he  to  return  the  price  of  his  re- 
demption** (vers.  51y  52). 

But  while  the  Hebrew  was,  under 
aU  circumstances  I  onl|y  the  tempora- 
ry servant  of  the  heathen  stranger, 
the  stranger  might  be  held  as  a 
perpetual  and  hereditaiy  bondman 
by  the  Hebrew.  This  distinction 
wiU  not  be  found  surprising.  The 
stranger  was,  in  the  latest  codes  of 
the  Pentateuch  t  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Hebrew  in  matters 
of  charity,  of  jurisdiction ,  and  even 


of  religious  privilege  (see  mpra 
p.  486);  but  it  cannot  be  expected, 
that  he  should  have  been  so  treated 
likewise  in  matters  of  theocratic 
organisation.  No  Israelite  was  for 
ever  to  be  alienated  from  the  posses- 
sion of  his  ancestors,  because  the 
permanent  existence  of  all  Hebrew  fa- 
milies was  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  holy  community  as  con- 
stituted by  Gh>d*s  directions;  but  the 
heathen  strangers  could  not  be  ob- 
jects of  similar  solicitude;  they  had, 
as  a  rule,  no  landed  property  in  the 
Hebrew  settlements ,  in  which  the3' 
lived  scattered  and  isolated;  to 
them,  therefore,  the  Year  of  jubilee 
could  have  no  social  or  political 
significance;  and  hence  —  so  argued 
the  legislator  —  in  remaining  per- 
petual bondmen  and  hereditary  chat- 
tels, th^  lost  no  essential  right  or 
prerogative. 

These  are  the  only  points  in  which 
the  levitical  ordinances  regarding  the 
stranger  faU  short  of  the  strictest 
demands  of  humanity.  Even  the 
high-minded  Philo,  endeavouring 
to  justify  our  law,  observes,  that 
''Moses  intended,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  should  be  a  difference 
between  one*s  countiymen  and 
strangers;  and  secondly,  he  did  not 
desire  completely  to  exclude  fh>ni 
the  constitution  that  most  indispen- 
sable property  —  slaves**;  for  even 
PhOo  declared  a  stranger  to  be  "a 
person  that  has  no  right  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  anything"  {Pkilo^  De 
Bepten.  cc  8, 16;  comp.ivjM^a  p.  417;. 

It  was  not  unusual  among  the 
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maids,  whom  thou  may  est  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about  you;  of  them  yon  may  buy  bond- 
men and  bondmaids.  45.  Moreover,  of  the  children  of 
the  sojourners  that  dwell  among  you,  of  them  you  may 
buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you,  that  they 
begat  in  your  land;  and  they  may  be  your  possession. 


Hebrews  for  people  in  poverty  or 
debt,  to  seU  themselyes  and  their 
children  even  to  heathens  (Nehem. 
y.  8),  or  to  be  sold  to  their  creditors. 
The  old  "Book  of  the  Coyenant** 
provides  for  the  case  that  "a  man 
sells  his  daughter  to  be  maid-serranf^ 
(Exod.  XXI.  7),  which,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  law,  he  had  the  power 
to  do  (see  iupra  p.  407).  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  monarchical 
period,  a  prophet*s  widow  com- 
plained to  Elisha,  that  "the  creditor 
had  come  and  taken  away  her  two 
sons  to  be  his  bondmen*',  and  had 
thus  left  her  wholly  destitute  (2  Ki. 
IV.  1).  The  same  practice  still  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  the  exile,  and 
grew  into  an  oppressive  abase;  the 
people  came  with  complaints  to 
Ne'^emiah,  saying  that,  having  mort- 
gaged their  lands,  their  vineyards, 
and  their  houses,  to  buy  com  and  to 
pay  the  king's  tribute,  they  were 
obliged  "to  bring  into  bondage  their 
sons  and  their  daughters 'to  be  ser- 
vants**, without  any  hope  of  ever 
being  able  to  redeem  them  (Keh«  Y. 
1—5).  The  rich  were  indeed  severely 
rebuked  by  the  sealous  reformer  for 
their  beartlessness,  and  they  pro- 
mised redress ;  but  the  ruthless  custom 
seems  to  have  continued  as  before ; 
and  in  one  of  his  finest  parables 
Christ  introduces  a  king,  to  whom 
one  of  his  sulijects  owed  a  large 
sum;  and  "as  the  man  bad  not  the 
money  to  pay ,  his  lord  commanded 
him  to  be  sold ,  together  with  his 
wife  and  children,  and  aU  that  he 
had**  (Matth.  XVm.  23—25).  It  is 


remarkable  that  not  even  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  allusion  was  made 
to  the  relief  provided  by  the  six 
years'  term  fixed  in  Exodus,  or  by 
the  Tear  of  jubilee  described  in  oar 
section:  the  explanations  given  in 
the  preceding  remarks  wiU  account 
for  that  silence. 

We  need  hardly  observe  that  the 
Hebrews  were  not  singular  in  the 
rude  usage  under  discussion  (comp. 
Dion  Chrysoslom.  Orat.  XY,  voL  I. 
pp.  265—267  ed.  Bind.).  The  Boman 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  adjudged 
to  the  creditor  the  person  of  the 
debtor,  whom  he  might  sell  as  a 
slave  or  kill;  and  if  there  were 
several  creditors,  they  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  law,  cut 
the  debtor's  body  in  pieces  and  share 
them  between  themselves  (see  GetL 
XX.  1;  comp.  Comm.  on  Exod. 
p.  435).  Among  the  Oauls,  "those 
who  were  pressed  by  debt  or  by 
excessive  taxes,  or  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  more  powerful,  gave  themselves 
in  vassalage  to  the  nobles,  who 
possessed  over  them  exactly  the 
same  rights  as  masters  had  over 
their  slaves**  (Cats.  BeU.  (H11.  YL 18). 
The  old  Germans,  passionate  dice- 
players,  are  related  "to  have  often 
set  their  liberty  and  persons  upon 
the  last  throw**;  and  if  they  lost, 
"they  patiently  suffered  themselves 
to  be  bound  and  sold'*  (fucfif.  Qerm. 
c.  24).  Kot  precisely  paraUel  is  the 
case  of  those  who,  like  the  Penestae 
in  Thessaly,  or  the  Mariandyni  in 
Heradea,  of  their  own  accord 
subordinated  themselves  to  a  pow«r* 
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46.  And  you  may  take  them  for  yourselves  as  an  inherit- 
ance for  your  children  after  you,  to  obtain  them  for  a 
possession;  they  may  be  your  bondmen  for  ever:  but 
oyer  your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel,  you  shall  not 
rule  one  over  another  with  rigour. 

47.  And  if  a  stranger,  and  that  a  sojourner,  becomes 


All  commanity,  and  in  return  for 
the  protection  they  enjoyed  per- 
formed slavish  servioes,  though 
"many  of  them  were  richer  than 
their  mHstert"  (Aihen.  YI.  84,  85). 

Later  Judaism  admirably  grasped 
and  developed  the  spirit  of  our  ordi- 
nances. Philo  starts  from  the  prin- 
ciple, *^y  nature  the  servants  are 
bom  free,  for  no  man  is  by  nature  a 
slave"  (^'joet  OcpiicovTcc  fi^iv  iXrj- 
Oepoi  Y^T^vactv  xtX.)  —  the  exact 
opposite  of  Aristotle's  doctrine,  *A 
slave  is  an  animated  tool,  and  a  tool 
is  an  inanimate  slave  (6  SoOXoc 
Ifn^uyov  6p7avov  xtX.),  whence  there 
is  nothing  in  common"  between 
master  and  slave ,  and  certainly  no 
friendship  can  exist  between  them 
(ArUU  Ethic.  Nio.  VUI.  11;  comp. 
Polit.  I.  3—6).  Again,  Philo  enjoins 
the  utmost  kindness  towards  slaves ; 
he  points  out,  that  Moses  calls  the 
poor  the  "brother**  of  the  rich  (ver. 
39),  in  order  "to  implant  in  the  mind 
of  the  owner  an  idea  of  relationship 
to  his  servant,  that  he  may  not 
neglect  him  as  a  stranger  towards 
whom  he  has  no  good -will";  for 
those  who  are  sold  to  others  are, 
according  to  the  Law,  not  really 
slaves  (ioGXot)  but  only  servants 
(tl^tt;)  and  hirelings,  being  tempo- 
rarily in  distress,  and  giving  some 
things  while  receiving  others.  Even 
the  Sabbath  he  considers  partially 
to  have  been  appointed  "as  a  kind 
of  spark  and  kindling  of  fkvedom**, 
to  teach  the  slaves  not  to  despair  of 
better  prospects ,  but  to  hope  for  a 
complete  release  to  oome   in   due 


time;  and  when  this  time  has  arrived, 
the  masters  should  rejoice  to  have 
an  opportunity  "of  doing  a  service 
to  that  most  noble  of  all  beings, 
man,  in  the  most  important  of  all 
blessings,  freedom";  he  should  dis- 
miss him  cheer/iilly,  and  moreover 
supply  him  with  abundant  means 
for  his  future  support  and  inde- 
pendence (comp.  Pkilo^  De  Septeu. 
cc.  7,  9).  Plato,  on  the  other  hand, 
advises  the  master  to  keep  his  slaves 
well,  not  for  their  sake  but  for  his 
own;  he  should  indeed  behave  to- 
wards them  with  as  little  insolence 
as  possible,  but  it  would  be  very 
foolish  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
free  n\en,  and  thus  make  them 
arrogant  {PlaU  Legg.  YI.  19;  comp. 
Aiken,  VL  87).  Jesus  Sirach  recom- 
mends indeed,  that  the  slave  should 
be  accustomed  to  habits  of  industry, 
which  might  be  enforced  even  with 
severity  and  by  correction;  but  he 
also  recommends,  "If  thou  have  a 
slave,  let  him  be  as  thyself; ....  if 
thou  have  a  servant,  treat  him  as  a 
brother"  (Sir.  XXXIII.  24  —  31). 
Pseudo  -  Phocylides ,  likewise  an 
Alexandrian  Jew,  and  probably  a 
near  contemporary  of  Philo,  treats 
of  slavery  in  the  same  spirit  of  fSsir- 
ness  and  mercy  (vers.  223—227);  he 
first  enjoins  upon  masters  not  to 
give  their  slaves  insafficient  food, 
whieh  exhortation  seems  to  have 
been  much  needed  in  his  time  (comp. 
Jupen.  XIV.  126);  he  next  forbids 
them  to  mark  or  brand  their  do- 
mestics, as  they  had  no  right  to 
disgrace  them  for  ever  (comp.  supra 
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prosperous  by  thee,  and  thy  brother  becomes  poor  by 
him,  and  is  sold  to  the  strange  sojourner  by  thee,  or 
to  the  foreign  offspring  of  the  stranger's  family :  48.  Af- 
ter that  he  has  been  sold  he  may  be  redeemed  again; 
one  of  his  brethren  shall  redeem  him:  49.  Either  his 
uncle  or  his  uncle's  son    shall  redeem  him,  or  any  one 


p.  429);  and  he  impresses  upon 
them  not  to  disdain  the  advice  of  a 
well-disposed  slave  (Xd|iLpave  xal 
pouX^v  napd  S06X0U  iu^pov^ovToc) ; 
while  he  warns  strangers  not  to  do 
harm  to  servants  hy  speaking  ill  of 
tliem  to  their  masters  (comp.  Prov. 
XXX.  10). 

It  cannot,  therefore,  he  surprising, 
that  the  denouncement  of  slavery 
in  whatever  form  originated  in  Ju- 
daism. Among  the  Essenes,  *'there 
was  not  a  single  slave,  but  they  aU 
were  f^ee,  offering  each  other  their 
good  offices;  they  condemned  masters 
not  only  as  unjust,  because  destroy- 
ing equality,  but  as  impious  (w; 
w%^w)^  because  violating  the  ordi- 
nances of  nature,  who  has  created 
all  as  equals,  and  who,  as  their 
common  mother,  intended  all  to  be 
true  brothers,  not  only  in  name  but 
in  reality^  (dbc  dtcX^oO;  y^t^^Couc 
xtX;  Philo^  Quod  omnis  prob.  lib. 
c.  12,  0pp.  II.  457;  comp.  De  Tit. 
contemplat.  c.  •,  0pp.  IL  482 ,  rjov- 
p.evOi  ovv6Xa>c  Wjv  depai:6vTa>v  \  ^y- 
>.a>v  xTfjOtv  tlvai  itapd  f  6et>). 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  in  this 
place  to  discuss  a  subject  of  which 
we  have  treated  with  some  fulness 
before,  and  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  again ;  we  merely 
desired  to  iUustrate  the  Hebrew  laws 
of  slavery  by  contrasting  them  with 
the  views  of  some  of  the  greatest  and 
humanest  thinkers  of  antiquity  (see 
Comm.  on  £zod.  pp.  980 — 391). 

The  Rabbins  deane  *'the  service 
of  a  bondman'*  (n9  rtsy,  ver.  39) 
as  one  of  so  degrading  and  humi- 


liating  a    nature  as  to   make   the 
dependent  condition  strikingly  ap- 
parent; they  declare,  therefore,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  man  must  not  let  his 
Hebrew  slave  attend  him  at  his  bath, 
nor  make  him  tie  up  and  undo  his  san- 
dals ;  norought  he  to  make  any  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  his  slave 
ill  dwelling,  food,  and  cleanliness  of 
garments;   they   contend  that    the 
command  not  to  seU  a  Hebrew  *as 
bondmen  are  sold"  (-a?  Trni    ver. 
42),  implies  that  he  should  not,  as 
was  the  custom,  be  disposed  of  *on 
the  auction  stone"  by  proclamation, 
nor  in  the  public  places,  but  in  private 
and  with  aU  possible  consideration ; 
and  they  teach  that  "ruling  over  a 
slave  with  rigour"  (ver.  43)  means 
that  the  master  must  not  force  him 
to  learn  a  new  trade,  and  that  he 
should  not  let  him  work  incessantly, 
but  set  him  reasonable  tasks,  and 
when  he  has  finished  them ,  to  aUow 
him  rest.  —  Tet  they  make  all  these 
concessions  only  in  favour  of  those 
who  have  been  sold  into  slavery  by 
others  whose  just  claims  they  were 
unable  to  satisfy,  but  not  of  those 
who  sell  themselves  of  their  own 
accord :  Hebrews  who  so  forget  their 
dignity,  might  in  every  respect  be 
treated  as  bondmen  (comp.  Sipkrm 
in  loc  Behar  c  6,  and  MechiU.  on 
Exod.  XXI.  2;  Muim.  Hilch.  Avadim 
c  8;  Seiden,  De  Jure  Kat.  et.  Oent. 
YL  8,  pp.  709—713;  tee  M.  Mitizmer^ 
tyber  die  VerhUtnisse  der  Sklaven 
bei  den  alten  Hebrflem  nach  bibli- 
flchen  and  talmudischen  QueUen  dar- 
gesteUt,  Kopenhagen    1859;  Zaioe 
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that  is  near  of  kin  to  him  of  his  family  shall  redeem 
him ;  or  ^  he  becomes  prosperous,  he  shall  redeem  him- 
self. 50.  And  he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought  him 
from  the  year  that  he  was  sold  to  him  to  the  year  of 
the  jubilee;  and  the  price  of  his  sale  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  the  number   of  years;  like  the  time  of  a  hired 


Kahn^  L'eadayage  selon  la  Bible  et  le 
Talinad,  1867;  oomp.  also  Hengiienh. 
Aathent.de8  Pent.!!.  435—441,  offer- 
ing apologetic  remarks  against  Y ater, 
De  Wette, and  George;  Kranold And 
Wolde,  De  anno  Hebraeorum  jubilaeo, 
1837;  Hug^  'frber  das  Mosaische  Ge- 
'  sets  Yom  JnbeJIjahr,  in  Zeitschrift 
fur  das  Erzbisthmn  Freiburg  1. 1«^.; 
Ktil,  Archfiol.  L  371—380;  6hier  in 
Herz.  Beal  -  Encyclop.  XIII.  204— 
213;  etc). 

PhilolooicalBemarks.— Interpret- 
ers anxious  to  harmonise  our  law  with 
that  of  Exodus  (XXI.  1 — 6)  of  course 
assume,  that  if  the  Jubilee  takes  place 
before  the  expiration  of  six  years' 
service,  the  slave  then  already  goes 
out  free  (see  f.  i.  Baihi  on  ver.  40) ; 
but  in  our  text  no  allusion  whatever 
is  made  to  the  term  of  six  years;  and 
both  passages  are  so  strikingly  dif- 
ferent instyle,spirit,and  tenour,  that 
all  attempts  at  proving  their  agree- 
ment necessarily  fail  (comp.  f.  i. 
Michael.  Hos.  B.  §  127;  Ilengstmb. 
AuthenU  H.  438—441;  Saaischutz, 
Mos.  Becht,  pp.  160—162,  698—708; 
AtchioL  XL  240;  Ohier  in  Herz.Bea]- 
Encycl.  XIY.  269,  270).  Some  of  the 
expedients  that  have  been  resorted 
to  are:  —  the  law  of  Exodus  was  in 
force  for  the  first  forty- four  years 
of  each  Jubilee  period ,  but  our  com- 
mand for  the  last  six  years;  which 
is  the  orthodox  Jewish  view  above 
referred  to;  or  the  former  applies  to 
pereons  sold  into  slavery  by  the  legal 
anthoritiet  for  theft,  the  latter  on 
account  of  poverty;  or  the  former 
treats  of  pagans  that  have  become 


Hebrews  l^  naturalisation,  or  are 
bom  in  a  Hebrew  family,  or  have 
emigrated  from  the  old  Hesopotami- 
an  home  of  the  Hebrews,  the  latter 
of  native  Israelites.  These  and  simi- 
lar  devices  are  wholly  without 
Scriptural  foundation.  Hardly  less 
tenable  is  the  singular  opinion  that,  a  t 
firstf  the  release  of  slaves  in  the  se- 
venth year  was  instituted,  as  stated 
in  Exodus;  that,  when  this  law  was 
no  longer  complied  with,  the  author 
of  Leviticus  confined  himself  to  com- 
manding the  release  in  the  Jubilee; 
but  that  subsequently  theBeuterono- 
mist  restored  the  old  law  (so  Ewald 
a.  o. ;  comp.  also  Riekm,  Gesetxgebung 
etc  p.  72,  Htke  Deuteronomist  de- 
rived his  provisions  fh>m  the  oldest 
statute  in  Exodus,  and  took  no  notice 
of  the  later  and  contradictory  law  in 
Leviticus**).  Such  unhistorical  as- 
sumptions are  inevitable,  if  the  legis- 
lation of  Leviticus  is  placed  anterior 
to  that  of  Deuteronomy;  whereas, 
if  their  succession  is  reversed,  the 
laws  of  slavery  manifest  an  organic 
progression  free  from  planless  fluc- 
tuations. —  The  Hebrew  slave  was 
to  be  with  his  master  ''as  a  hired 
servant  sojourning  with  him**  (^*s«5 
sw*3  ver.  40;  see  ver.  6),  that  is,  as 
one  over  whom  he  has  no  absolute 
and  permanent  power,  and  who  may 
leave  him  at  his  pleasare;  he  must 
therefore  not  use  his  authority  cru- 
elly, nor  wear  out  his  fellow-eitixen 
with  oppressive  labour  (TuanarrrmV , 
▼er.  43;  comp.  Exod.  I.  IS,  14;  Onk. 
and  Jon.  Tvpa).  The  Babbins  assert, 
that  the  children  of  a  Hebrew  slave 
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servant  shall  he  be  with  him.  51.  If  there  be  yet  many 
years  behind^  in  proportion  to  them  he  shall  return  (he 
price  of  his  redemption  out  of  his  purchase  money. 
52.  And  if  there  remain  but  few  years  to  the  year  of 
the  jubilee,  then  he  shall  count  with  him ;  in  proportion 
to  his  years  shall  he  return  (he  price  of  his  redemption. 


went  oat  free  with  him  in  the  Jubi- 
lee (yer.  41)  only  if  they  had  been 
bom  of  a  free  Hebrew  wife  before 
hit  entering  into  servitade,  whereas 
they  remained  the  master's  property 
if  bom  of  a  slave  whom  he  had  given 
him  asa  wife  (comp.  Selden  Lc  VL? ; 
Mieiztner  L  c.  p.  34):  this  is  merely 
an  interpretation  of  oar  law  after 
the  analogy  of  Ezod.  XXL  4;  for  a 
tradition  on  the  sabject  did  not 
exist.  —  Perpetaal  bondmen  (caUed 
rc3  rspis,  as  the  ^puo6vi]Tai  of  the 
Cretans,  AiAen.  YL  84,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  r*a  **T*^  slaves  bom  in 
the  hoase,  Oen.  XVIL  12,  IS,  23,  27) 
might  be  bought  frt>m  the  surround- 
ing heathen  nations  (not  from  the 
tribes  of  Canaan,  which  were  meant 
to  be  exterminated,  Deut.  XX«  16 — 
18;  comp.  however,  Judg.  I.  19,  21, 
27—35;  IL  21—28;  UL  1—5;  etc.), 
or  from  the  children  of  resident 
strangers  Crt  vrtv^  ujvvw  ver.  45,  or 
B^vsr  B*^j  ver.  47),  or  from  their  re- 
lations ''who  may  be  bom  in  the 
land**  of  the  Hebrews  (osywa  i."!)JT'im, 
ver.  45).  The  latter  words  describe 
the  ordinary  and  most  ft^uent  case; 
but  they  are  not  intended  to  make 
birth  in  Canaan  an  indispensable  con- 
dition for  acquiring  resident  stran- 
gers as  bondmen,  since  the  Hebrews 
were  permitted  to  take  as  hereditary 
slaves  even  foreigners  totally  un- 
connected with  their  community 
(ver.  44).  —  ^rjjnn  (ver.  46)  u  "to 
appropriate  to  oneself  as  one*s  por- 
tion, property,*or  inheritance*' (comp. 
Kum.XXXn.18;  XXXI]I.54;XXXiy. 
13;  Isal.  XIY.  2;  Esek.  XLVIL  13), 


different  from  Vn^  which  is  simply 
"to  give  or  leave  as  an  inheritance" 
(comp.  I  Chr.XXVIII.8,  na^saV  onVnam ; 
Deut.  X.  38;  in.  28;  Xn.  10;  XXL 
16;  etc.);  the  latter  sense  is  here  in- 
correctly expressed  by  Sept.  (xal 
xaTaineptetTC  aOtouc  tote  tixvoic 
6(i.d>v)yulg.  (ethereditario  juretrans- 
nlittetis),a.o.;  but  the  former  one  cor- 
rectly by  Bashi  (T«^  nVraV  oro  >p*tm 
D3^:s),  a.  o.  —  On  -r  y^  (ver.  47)  see 
ver.  26,  p.  561.  —  "And  if  a  stranger, 
and  that  a  sojourner,  avtnn  *u,  becomes 
prosperous  by  thee**:  thus  the  two 
Hebrew  words  must  evidently  be 
translated  (Rashi  aptly  zvr  Kirr.  -v), 
the  particle  ]  in  svt^.  introducing 
the  noun  zw  as  a  qualification  of 
the  preceding  term  '^i  (as  in  *r7^  in 
ver.  33,  see  p.  566);  and  hence  im- 
mediately afterwards  zvr^  -rs  alter- 
nates with  zwr  ns;  both  words  are 
not  precisely  synonymous  (Ettaid, 
Alterth.  p.  245),  'a  being  the  generic 
appellation,  aw^  a  specific  dass.  — 
*^  (from  "79  to  tear  out,  to  uproot) 
is  properly  uprooting,  then  an  up- 
rooted and  transplanted  shoot,  and 
therefore,  figuratively,  a  foreigner^ 
who  has  left  his  native  country  and 
settled  in  a  strange  land,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  mm  or  native.  The 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  do  not  render 
the  word  at  aU  (^  ix  icvcrfjc  «poc* 
t^X^t^,  aut  culpiam  de  stirpe  ejus); 
many  give  some  general  word,  as  stock 
(Luther  8tanmi,  EngL  Vers.  a.  o.), 
or  o/fijrrmg  (Be  Wette,  Keil,  8prdss- 
llng,  a.o.),  or  root  (Ebn  Exra  o^noa); 
but  Targ.  Onk.  has  'Wyi^  to  the 
Roman,  that  is,  the  heathen;  and 
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53.  As  a  yearly  hired  servant  shall  he  be  with  hini: 
and  the  ol/ier  shall  not  rule  with  rigour  over  him  in 
thy  sight.  54.  And  if  he  be  not  redeemed  by  these 
relations^  then  he  shall  go  out  free  in  the  year  of  jubilee, 
both  he  and  his  children  with  him.  55.  For  to  Me  the 
children  of  Israel  are  servants;  they  are  My  servants, 
whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt:  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God. 


similarly  many  Jewish  interpreters, 
as  Targ.  Onk.  "if  he  seUs  himself  to 
the  root  (r-^V)  of  idolatry  (that  is, 
to  the  idol  himself),  to  serve  him  and 
his  worshippers"  (Talm,  Bab.  Mets. 
71*,  mar?  o-r-Vn  mrssh  "osis  n?),  and 
he  is  caUed  *9?,  because  he  tears  him- 
self away  "1^73  from  all  his  occupations, 
in  order  to  give  himself  up  to  idol- 
atrous service ;  Yalkut(Q^V*VK*?),Bashi, 
Kimchi,  a.  o.  —  The  conjunction 
•after"  is  ejspressed  by  *njt  and  •^hk 
with  or  without  "^^c;  thus  ^rr  •^rj^c 
(XTV.  43),  and  -^s*:  -^jc  (ver.48)  after 
he  has  been  soid;  comp.  I  Sanu  V.  9 
(■csn  -nnjc). — r-^s  "^iw  (ver.49)  "one 
that  is  near  of  kin  to  him";  see  on 
XVlII.6,p.389.  —  The  Hebrew  slave 
shaU  be  with  his  heathen  master 
T^'VT  (ver.50)  "like  the  days  of  an 
hireling,"  that  is,  his  services  sliaU 
be  reckoned  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
day  labourer,  and  their  value  shall 
be  accordingly  estimated  in  fixing 
the  price  of  his  redemption;  or  he 
shaU  be  with  his  master  r|;^  '^*r?'. 
n^  (ver.  53)  "as  a  hireling  from 
3'ear  to  year,"  that  is ,  as  a  yearly 
hireling,  who  after  a  short  term  may 
leave  his  employer,  if  he  finds  him 


too  exacting. —  o-ai^i  r^x^  ftr  ok  (ver. 
51)  if  there  be  yet  many  yean  behind, 
literally,  "many  of  the  years",  viz. 
tiU  the  Jubilee,  s*3q|i  having  the  force 
of  a  partitive  genitive;  or  H^?,  the 
feminine  in  the  plural,may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  neuter  (a  great  deal 
or  portion,  much,  comp.  Isai.  XLII. 
20;  see  Gramm.  §  84.  c),  like  cr?  in 
the  foUowing  verse  D*:vs")K9a  isre  ck*. 
Va^  ri-a  rs  (ver.  52)  and  if  there  remain 
but  little  of  the  years  (few  years)  1o 
the  year  of  jubilee,  —  The  slave  goes 
out  free  in  the  Year  of  jubilee  k?  cx 
nWa  ^w  (ver.  54)  "if  he  is  not 
redeemed  by  these"  viz.  the  relations 
mentioned  before  (in  vers.  48,  49); 
the  less  common  case  that  the  slave 
redeems  himself  dues  not  seem  to  be 
considered;  unless  n|)C3  be  taken  in 
a  general  sense  "by  Uiese  means'*  or 
"in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned"  (so 
Engl.  Veri.Marg.,Knobel,  a.o.);  others 
translate,  with  little  probability,  "in 
these  years"  (£bn  Ezra,  Engl.  Vers., 
a.  o.),  that  is,  within  the  years  still 
left  tiU  tlie  Jubilee,  to  which  orthodox 
interpreters  naturaUy  add,  "and  if  he 
has  not  been  released  before  by  tlie 
expiration  of  his  six  years'  term". 


PP 


IX. 


PROMISES  AND  MENACES. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


8UMMABT.  —  Prohibition  of  idol  worship,  and  repetition  of  preyions  in- 
junctions with  regard  to  the  Sabbaths  and  the  Sanctuary  (vers.  1, 2).  — 
Then  follows  an  elaborate  address  promising  to  the  Hebrews  the  most 
perfect  happiness  if  thej  obey  the  DiTine  laws  (vers.  3— 13),  and  threaten- 
ing them  with  terrible  and  increasing  punishments  if  they  are  rebellious 
(vers.  14—40);  yet  the  author  holds  out  to  them  the  hope  of  ultimate 
restoration  to  national  prosperity,  if  they  repent  and  humble  themselves 
before  Ood  (vers.  41—45).-—  A  statement,  that  the  Sinai  tic  laws  are  com- 
pleted (ver.  46). 


I 
t 


1.  Ton  shall  make  for  yourselves  no  idols,  nor  shall 
you  rear  up  for  yourselves  any  graven  or  standing  image, 


1,  S.  *<To  Me  the  children  of 
Israel  are  servants;  they  are  My  ser- 
vants whom  I  brought  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt**:  with  these  words, 
proclaiming  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  €k)d  over  the  Hebrews,  concluded 
the  laws  of  the  Sabbatical  year  and  of 
the  Jubilee.  Therefore  ourBook  might 
weU  continue :  *Tou  shall  make  for 
yourselves  noidols,  nor  shall  you  rear 
up  for  yourselves  any  graven  or 
ntunding  image  ...  to  bow  down 
before  it,  for  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God**  (ver.  1) ;  and  this  command,  in 
its  turn,  seems  to  point  forward  to 
the  caution,  that  if  the  Hebrews 
stiU  adopt  heathen  worship,  Ood 
will  "destroy  their  high  places,  and 


cut  down  their  images,  and  cast  their 
carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  their 
idols"  (ver.  SO).  Again,  as  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  Jubilee  intensify  the  idea  of  the 
weekly  Sabbath,  and  supplement  the 
circle  of  annual  festivals,  they  might 
well  be  foUowed  by  the  short  but  all- 
embracing  command,  *Tou  shall  keep 
My  Sabbaths**  (ver.  2);  while  this 
injunction,  on  its  part,  seems  to 
prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  the 
subsequent  warning,  that  if  the  He- 
brews do  not  observe  the  Sabbaths, 
they  will  be  driven  from  their  land, 
which  shall  then,  in  its  desolation, 
keep  the  years  of  rest  that  had  been 
neglected  (vers.  84,  35,  43).     And 
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nor  shall  you  set  up   any  memorial   of  stone  in  your 
land,  to  bow  down  upon  it;  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 


lastly,  as  th«  service  at  the  common 
Temple  was  the  chief  test  of  the 
people's  piety,  the  behest  to  keep  it 
nndefiled  and  to  "reverence  God's 
Banotoary",  seems  appropriately  to 
precede  the  announcement  of  the 
ftitare  destinies  of  the  nation;  and  it 
derives  grater  force  from  being  ap- 
parently adverted  to  both  among  the 
promises  and  the  menaces,  God  de- 
claring, on  the  one  hand,  **!  wiU  set 
up  Hy  dweUing  among  yon  . .  •  and 
I  win  walk  among  you"  (vers.  1 1, 12) ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  **!  wiU  bring 
your  Sanctuaries  into  desolation, 
and  I  win  not  smeU  your  sweet 
odours''  (ver.  3 1).  ~  Thus  then  the  two 
first  verses  of  our  chapter  seem  fitly 
to  occupy  their  place  between  the 
larger  sections  which  precede  and 
foUow  them.  They  contain  two 
commands  of  the  Decalogue  —  on 
idol -worship  and  the  Sabbaths — ^ 
and  a  third  which  stands  in  the 
closest  connection  with  one  of  them, 
since  the  Sabbaths  were  chiefly 
celebrated  at  the  Sanctuary  (see 
iupra  p.  431;  comp.  XX.  8;  XXI. 
12,  23). 

Pbilolooical  Bemabu. —  We  have 
attempted  these  explanations  with  a 
view  of  pointing  out  the  logical  thread 
which  may  possibly  have  guided  the 
compiler  of  the  Book  in  inserting  tlie 
two  verses  in  this  place;  but  we  con- 
fess, that  even  if  we  should  have 
correctly  interpreted  his  conceptions, 
we  are  by  no  means  convinced,  that 
the  commands  were  originallywritten 
for  this  context.  Upon  every  un- 
biassed reader  they  must  make  the 
impression  of  occupjring  an  iso- 
lated position,  belonging  organicaUy 
neither  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Sab- 
bath-periods, nor  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  blesslDgfl  and  curses. 


They  occur  almost  literally  in  pre- 
vious portions  (see  XIX.  3,  4,  30;  and 
notes  in  loco.) ;  and  there  is  no  cogent 
reason  why  they  should  here  have 
been  inserted  again.  This  repetition, 
inexplicable  if  we  assume  the  con- 
tinuous composition  of  our  Book  by 
one  author,  ma^*  well  be  accounted 
for  if  we  consider  the  gradual  com- 
pletion of  the  Book  from  many  and 
heterogeneous  sources.  "The  in- 
corporation of  the  two  laws  on  idol- 
atry and  the  Sabbaths",  observes 
De  Wette  (Beitrfige,  H.  299),  ''seems 
to  be  quite  purposeless,  and  can  only 
be  accidental:  the  compiler  found 
these  lines ;  and  by  embodying  them 
in  his  coUection,  he  desired  to  prevent 
them  fjx>m  being  lost*'.  Critics  will 
probably  abide  b^*  some  such  con- 
clusion* The  abnormal  place  of 
these  verses  has  indeed  been  generally 
felt,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
they  properly  belong  to  the  preceding 
chapter  (Brriheau^  Gruppen,  p.  217); 
or  that  they  form  a  fit  conclusion  to 
the  Sinaitic  legislation  which,  by  re- 
enjoining  the  purity  of  Divine 
worship  and  the  holiness  of  the  Sab- 
baths and  the  Sanctuary,  '^returns 
to  iU  first  beginning''  (£xod.  XX. 
1 — 11;  Baumgarlen,  Levit.  p.  237); 
or  that  they  were  originally  prefaced 
by  some  introductory  formula,  which 
the  later  reviser  omitted  when  he 
connected  them  with  the  laws  of  the 
Jubilee  {Kmohei,  Lev.  p.  574);  since 
both  chapters  wer|  meant  to  be  inse- 
parably united  (Hanke,  Untersuch.  L 
109).  Yet  some  writers  really  consider 
them  as  ^'a  proper  introduction"  to 
the  blessings  and  the  curses  (KeH 
Lev.  p.  157;  Wogar,  Lev.  p.  360),  or 
as  a  part  of  a  connected  "speech** 
appropriately  beginning  withalnr 
fundamental  laws,  wliiA 
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2.  You  shall  keep  My  Sabbaths,  and  reverence  My 
Sanctuary:  I  am  the  Lord. 


special  importance  for  the  Israelites 
living  in  exile  among  heathen  na- 
tions   (Graf^    Gteschichtl.    Bacher, 
p.  80):  bat  the  first  yerse  expressly 
alludes  to  Oanaan  (osr^ia),  and  the 
second  to  the  Temple  (^-913).  —  On 
xth^  ''non-entities"  or  idols,  which 
word  occnrs  nowhere  else  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch except    in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  (yer.  4)  that  has  many  ana- 
logies with  ours,  see  infra  on  vers. 
8 — 18;  on  nas^  a  statue  or  pillar 
with  distinct  attributes  of  some  deity, 
and  on  rrnpj  |^x  (ver.  1)  memorial 
stones  with  idolatrous  figures  or  em- 
blems, upon  which  (rr^)  the  wor- 
shippers prostrated  themselyes,    see 
Conun.  on  Ley.  I.  p.  397,  and  p.  871 
notes  18,  19,  21 ,  22.    In  Ezek.  YUI. 
12''chambers  with  figures^(r*5W3  -n^) 
are  mentioned,  that  is,  chambers  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
emblematic  representations  of  idol- 
worship  (comp.  ibid.  ver.  10;  Prov. 
XXV.  1 1).  Kimchi  believes  the  word 
TTDwa    signifies  "beholding"  (nssn), 
since  people  "look  at**  images;  the 
Septnagint  also  renders  X(8oc  oxonic, 
but  this  term  means  ''tutelary  stone** 
placed  as  a  protection  against  evil; 
Vulg.  lapidem  insignem  (Bosenm. 
lapidem  speculatorem,  i.  e.  yigilem, 
custodem,    ut   esset  Trpo^uXaxTixiv 
qniddam);  butit  cannotbe  simply  "an 
idol  or  image  of  stone  (so  the  Targum., 
Syriacy  a.  o.);  Spencer  understands 
obelisks,  Hichaelis  and  Mendelssohn 
columns  with  hieroglyphic  inscrip^ 
tions  (comp.  Spenetr,  Legg.  Bitt.  L 
II.  c22,pp.443— 449;  i?Ofniiii.  SchoL 
in  loc.).    Jewish  tradition  strangely 
supposes  that  such  stones  were  chiefly 
consecrated  to  Mercury.    It  is  weU 
known,  that  among  the  earliest  sym- 
bols of  the  sun  and  the  moon  —  of 


Baal  and  Ashtarte  —  were  cubical 
and  conical  stones  or  obelisks  with 
rude  figures  of  the  deities  upon  them, 
and  many  such  piles  with  vestiges 
of  a  human  face  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  Arabia  and  Syria. 
"Monarchs  have  entered  into  a  sort 
of  rivalry  with  one  another**,  observes 
PUny  (XXXVL  8  or  14),  -in  forming 
elongated  blocks  of  this  stone  (the 
syenites,  a  sort  of  red  granite),  known 
as  obelisks  and  consecrated  to  the 
divinity  of  the  8un ;  the  blocks  had 
this  form  given  to  them    in  resem- 
blance of  the  rays  of  that  luminary, 
which  are  so  called  in  the  Egyptian 
language;  Mesphres,  who  reigned  in 
the  city  of  the  8un  (Heliopolis),  was 
the  first  who  erected  one  of  these 
obelisks.**       In  Pharae   in  Achaia, 
near  a  celebrated  statue  of  Hermes, 
there   were    "about  thirty   square 
stones,  each  of  which  was  worshipped 
by  the  people  under  the  name  of  a 
different  deity ;  and  indeed  in  early 
times  rough  stones  were  throughout 
Greece  revered  as  images  of  gods** 
(PavMa.  VU.  xxu.  4).    "The  Ara- 
bians**, says  Maximus  Tyrius  (Dissert. 
XXYUL),  "worship  a  deity  which  I 
cannot  name;   but  the  image  I  saw 
was  a  square  stone;  the  people  of 
Paphos  pay  special  homage  to  Venus, 
and  her  statue  resembles  most  a  white 
pyramid** ;  comp.  Jpoiion.  Rhod,  Arg. 
U.  117&,  1178  (|UXac  X(8oc  Up6^  ^ 
icott  icdooi  'AfnaC^vtc   fj/e?6«i>?o); 
Euith,  Praep.  £v.  m.  7;  Hrrodian. 
V.  in.  5  (describing  the  statue  of 
Heliogabalus,  X(doc  H  tic  fsrt  |U- 
Ttetoc  xtX.);  Amm.  Marc,  XVII.  4; 
Seliem^  De  Diis  8yris,  pp.  228,  291, 
292;  Meiners^  OeschichtederBeligio- 
nen,  L  891 ;  Gesen,  Monum.  Phoen. 
tab.  21  —  24;   and  in/ra  on  ver.  80, 
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3.   If  you  walk  in  My  statutes  and  keep  My  com- 
mandments, and  do  them;  4.  Then  I  will  give  you  rain 


ad  trnsrr.  A  similar  purpose  was 
•erred  by  the  sacred  stones  so  fre- 
qaently  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Baetylia  (see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L  c. 
note  20).  That  aU  the  forms  of  idol- 
worship  here  interdicted  ~  by  images 
of  wood  and  stone,  of  gold  and  silver, 
by  pillars  and  memorial  -  blocks  <— 
flourished  among  the  Hebrews  until 
the  latest  time  of  the  monarchy,  and 
were  but  gradually  banished  after 
their  return  Arom  the  exile,  has  been 
proved  before;  in  our  very  section 
allusion  is  made  to  '^eights*'  (rnea) 
and  "sun -images'*  (c**n^)  And  idols 
(ver.SO);  and  the  prohibitions  could, 
therefore ,  not  be  repeated  too  often 
nor  too  emphatically  (comp.  1.  c  pp. 
377—379). 

8  — 18*  The  levitical  compiler 
had  now  collected  aU  the  ordinances 
and  narratives  which  seemed  to  him 
important  for  individuals  and  the 
community,and  apt  to  promote  a  pious 
life  and  the  organisation  of  the  theo- 
cracy ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  conclude 
the  ''Sinaitic"  laws  with  a  gen- 
eral exhortation  setting  forth,  under 
Divine  authority,  the  rewards  of  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  Law,  and  the 
fearful  disasters  that  must  follow  its 
transgression.  He  found,  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  earlier  periods,  ample 
precedents  to  support  him  in  his  plan. 
He  was  aware,  that  the  old  ''Book 
of  the  Covenant**  finishes  with  em- 
phatic promises  that,  if  the  Hebrews 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  'Messenger** 
sent  by  God,  He  would  be  '^n  enemy 
to  their  enemies,  and  an  adversary 
to  their  adversaries'*;  that  He  would 
drive  the  heathen  tribes  from  the  land 
destined  for  their  occupation;  that 
He  would  "bless  their  bread  and  their 
water,  and  remove  sickness  from  their 


midst";  that  He  would  make  them 
fruitful,  and  grant  them  long  and 
happy  lives  (Exod.  XXin.  20—  S3,  see 
m/ra  on  vers.  14- 17).  Again,  our  com- 
pUer  was  aware  that,  inDeuteronomy, 
the  fuU  and  eloquent  recapitulation 
addressed  to  the  people  by  Moses  him- 
self, is  wound  up  with  a  grand  pro- 
-  olamation  of  blessings  and  curses 
which  has  hardly  its  equal  in  impress- 
ive and  soul-stirring  pathos  (Deut. 
XXYin— XXX.)  And  he  had  seen, 
more  recently,  how  the  prophet  £ze- 
kiel  entwined  his  id^al  legislation  now 
with  insinuating  promises  and  now 
with  appalling  menaces  (comp.  also 
XVin.  24  —  30;  XX.  22-26;  XXH. 
31—33;  Deut.  XI.  13—20).  He  was 
fully  equal  to  the  self-imposed  task, 
and  his  composition  yields  to  no  simi- 
lar effort  in  power  and  skill.  He  owed 
indeed  his  ideas,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  to  the  two  first  named  of  his 
predecessors,  the  author  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Exodus  and  theDeuterono- 
mist;  and  he  formed  his  ttifie  so 
strikingly  upon  that  of  Ezekiel  that 
we  can  at  least  account  for,  though 
we  do  not  share ,  the  opinion ,  that 
the  prophet  himself  wrote  this  portion 
(see  supra,  p.  386 ,  and  infra  Phil. 
Rem.).  But  his  arrangement  of 
matter  is  so  lucid  and  so  appropriate, 
and  his  language  shows  yet  so.  much 
force  and  freedom,  that  the  com- 
position has  all  the  freshness  of  ori- 
ginality, and  never  fails  to  produce 
a  thrilling  effect. 

Both  as  a  paraUel  and  a  contrast 
we  quote  the  conclusion  of  a  Hindoo 
code:  "When  the  Bishis  had  heard 
these  laws  from  the  month  of  Tfjna- 
valk^'a,  they  thus  addressed  the  higb- 
souled  and  most  illustrious  prince  of 
the  Yogins:  —  Those  who  lealonsly 
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in  dae  season,  and  the  land  shall  yield  its  increase,  and 
the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their  fruit.     5.  And 


r 


preserve  ihis  book  of  laws,  shall  gain 
glory  in  this  world  and  shall  enter 
into  heaven;  he  who  strives  after 
knowledge,  shall  obtain  knowledge; 
he  who  desires  wealth  shall  acquire 
wealth,  and  he  who  wishes  to  live 
shall  live  long.  Even  if  a  man  repeats 
only  three  slokas  from  this  book,  his 
ancestors  shall  gain  imperishable 
bliss :  of  this  doubt  not.  By  keep- 
ing this  book ,  the  Brahman  will  be 
a  righteous  man,  theKshatriya  shall 
be  victorious,  and  the  Yaisya  rich  in 
com  and  every  other  possession.  He 
who  explains  this  book  to  the  twioe- 
bom  when  the  moon  changes,  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  the  great  horse- 
sacrifice.  Thou,  o  lord,  wilt  grant  it** 
(Hfnap.  ni.  329— S34). 
An  attentive  analysis  sliow8,that  this 
entire  section  (vers.3 — 46)was  written 
during  the  exile,  andnotlater;  itcon- 
tains  no  distinct  allusion  to  the 
actual  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land ,  but  merely  hopeful 
anticipations  of  this  event;  and  the 
last  verses  (the  44^t>  and  45>i>)  are  as 
plain  as  can  be  expected  in  a  com- 
position shrouding  facts  in  the  veil 
of  prophecy :  "And  yet  even  so  while 
the  Hebrews  are  in  the  land  of  their 
enemies,  I  do  not  cast  them  away, 
nor  do  I  abhor  them  (iiVt  vrtm  mh 
VT^9>)t  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and 
to  break  Hy  covenant  with  them; 
«...  but  I  will  for  their  saket  re- 
member the  covenant  of  their  an- 
cestors** etc.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  words  that  leads  us  beyond  the 
misfortunes  of  the  captivity.  But  as 
the  Book  of  Leviticus  includes  ordin- 
ances originating  considerably  more 
than  a  century  after  the' return  from 
the  exile,  for  instance,  those  on  the 
Day  of  Memorial,  the  Day  of  Atone- 


ment, and  the  Jubilee,  it  is  evident 
that  our  portion  was  found,  not 
composed,  by  the  final  compUer  or  re- 
viser of  the  Book;  and  this  fact  helps 
us  to  account  for  its  resemblance  both 
to  Deuteronomy  and  the  writings 
of  Ezekiel,  since  its  date  was  not  far 
distant  fh>m  either.  —  It  would  be 
difficult  to  argue  with  those  who  in- 
sist upon  attributing  the  whole  of 
this  section  to  the  Mosaic  time ;  fbr 
the  indispensable  basis  of  argument 
is  the  disposition  to  analyse  histor- 
ical documents  historically.  "The 
opponents  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  these  pledges  and  threats**, 
observes  a  recent  interpreter,  "forget 
that,  even  irrespective  of  a  higher 
inspiration,  the  chief  idea  which 
underlies  them,  must  have  been 
vividly  before  the  eye  of  Moses.  He 
could  easily  foresee  that  the  worldly- 
minded  and  profane  people  would 
not  fulfil  the  severe  demands  of  the 
Law,  but  would  frequently  rebel 
against  God ;  that  therefore  times  of 
happiness  would  alternate  with  times 
of  distress,  but  that  finally  God*8 
mercy  would  pardon  His  sorely  tried 
and  humbled  people,  and  gloriously 
complete  the  work  of  salvation** 
{Keiit  Levit.  p.  157).  These  views 
are  reproduced  In  one  of  the  latest 
ConmienUries  (CoakU  Holy  Bible, 
Lev.  p.  643),  the  writer  of  which  more- 
over adds:  "It  is  indeed  an  inspired 
Prophecy  in  the  true  tense  of  the 
word ,  an  utterance  of  the  Spirit  re- 
garding the  present  and  the  future. 
. .  But  Moses  knew  the  human  heart, 
and  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  his  own 
people. .  .  He  knew  that  such  a  law 
as  that  of  the  Sabbatleal  year  would 
run  counter  to  their  selfishness  and 
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your  threshing  shall  reach  to  the  vintage,  and  the  vin- 
tage shall  reach  to  the  sowing  time;  and  you  shall  eat 


avarice"  (comp.al80^aiiiii^ar/<^,Lev« 
pp.  238,  240;  Hengttenb,  Auth.  dcs 
Pent  n.  330—335 ;  a.  o.).  Beasoniug 
like  this  may  indeed  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  compiler  of  oar  Book, 
and  may  have  induced  him  to  ven- 
ture the  incorporation  of  this  chapter ; 
but  it  cannot  satisfy  those  who,  look- 
ing more  closely  at  the  wording  and 
the  tenor  of  these  verses,  find  re- 
flected in  them  not  possible,  but 
actual,  events  and  conditions.  For 
while  the  promised  blessings  are  so 
enthusiastic  that  they  could  never 
have  been  realised,  and  might  well 
be  described  as  Messianic,  the  threat- 
ened calamities  and  the  sins  which 
occasioned  them  are  delineated  with 
such  plain  distinctness,  that  they 
might  almost  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
constructing  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  eighth  to  the  sixth 
century.  We  have  brought  before 
our  eyes  not  only  the  people's  stubborn 
Idolatry,  but  the  very  forms  of  their 
strange  worship ,  including  such  de- 
tails as  the  little  statues  of  the  sun 
(c*r:r:,  ver.  30);  we  see  not  only  the 
hostile  invasion,  the  defeat,  and  the 
flight  (vers.  16,  17),  but  the  awful 
scenes  of  sieges  when  parents  ''ate 
the  flesh  of  their  sons  and  the  flesh 
of  their  daughters**  (ver.  29);  not 
only  pestilence  and  failing  crops  and 
famine  (vers.  19,  20,  26),  but  the 
population  mercilessly  massacred, 
fields  desolated,  cities  levelled  with 
the  ground,  the  Temple  in  ashes,  and 
the  land  occupied  by  the  foreign  con- 
queror (vers.  30 — 32);  nay  we  follow 
the  miserable  Hebrew  captives  into 
the  land  of  their  dispersion;  and 
while  they  are  there  pining  away, 
their  land  lies  an  uncultivated  waste, 
and  at  last  keeps  the  Sabbatical  years, 


which,  we  learn,  neither  they  nor 
their  fathers  had  kept  while  they 
dwelt  in  it  (vers.  33— 43).  The  pic- 
ture, so  clear  and  so  familiar,  is  a 
likeness  drawn  from  life.  And  the 
features  rapidly  glanced  at  lead  us 
to  the  Babylonian  exile:  there  had 
been  invasions,  devastations,  and  par- 
tial dispersions  before  (Joel  IV.  1,2; 
Hos.  XI.  10,  11;  Isai.  XL  11);  the 
Pentateuch  itself  repeatedly  an- 
nounces similar  disasters  as  imminent 
(Deut.  IV.  26  —  30;  XXVUL  36,  49, 
64;  XXIX.  27;  XXX.  18;  XXXH.  21 
— 27) ;  but  our  chapter  evidently  de- 
scribes the  actual  subjugation  of  the 
whole  land,  and  the  actual  captivity 
of  the  whole  people ;  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, refer  to  the  conquest  of  the 
northern  provinces  by  Pul  (770),  nor 
to  the  abduction  of  the  east-Jordanio 
tribesby  Tiglath-pilesar  (740),  nor 
even  to  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ephraim  by  Shalmanesar 
(720),  all  which  opinions  have  been 
advocated  (by  Bieek,  Bepert.  I.  55; 
Ewaid,  Qesch.  I.  155,  156;  Lengerke^ 
Ken.  p.  XCni;  NCideke^  Untersuch. 
p.  66;  a.  o.);  none  of  these  events 
brought  the  fortunes  of  the  entire 
Hebrew  nation  so  low  as  they  are 
portrayed  in  our  chapter  with  such 
terrible  truth.  Even  apologetic 
writers  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
"no  solid  argument  for  the  lateness 
of  the  composition  can  be  obtained, 
unless  we  bring  it  down  below  Josiah , 
to  the  period  of  the  Captivity^  (Cook^s 
Holy  Bible,  Lev.  p.  643). 

In  depicting  the  glorious  rewards 
of  pious  obedience,  oar  author  gathers 
his  traits  from  the  works  of  all  pro- 
phets who  had  gained  popular 
authority,  from  the  earliest  down  to 
his  own  contemporaries,  from  Amos 
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your  bread  to  satisfaction,  and  shall  dwell  in  your  land 
in  safety.     6.  And  I   will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and 


andHoseahtoEzekiel  and  the  second 
Isaiah ;  he  writes  only  with  the  one 
object  of  rousing  and  stimulating  his 
apathetic  oompatriots,man7  of  whom, 
it  may  be,  had  abandoned  aU  hope  of 
deliverance ;  he  does  not  stop  to  en- 
quire what  blessings  are  probable  or 
possible;  but  boldly  soaring  into  the 
sphere  of  the  ideal,  he  trusts  that  the 
fervour  of  his  readers  wiUbe  kindled 
by  his  own.  He  promises  rain  in  its 
due  time,  and  such  unparaUeled  fer- 
tility that  the  crops  of  one  year  shaU 
be  abundantly  sufficient  for  many 
seasons;  tranquil  and peacefiil enjoy- 
ment of  this  prosperity;  constant 
increase  of  the  population;  se- 
curity firom  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts  and  from  hostile  invasion ;  in 
case  of  foreign  war,  easy  and  com- 
plete victory;  the  Divine  presence 
haUowing  the  land ;  and  the  Divine 
power  protecting  the  people.  And 
to  convince  them  that  their  God  is 
well  able  to  bestow  upon  them  wealth 
and  happiness,  he  reminds  them  that 
it  was  He  who  once  released  their  fore- 
fathers from  Egyptian  bondage. 
These  promises  admirably  advance 
from  material  to  spiritual  benefits, 
from  well-being  to  holiness,  which  is 
peace  and  truth  and  righteousness. 

In  order  to  prove  how  much  our 
author  is  indebted  to  anterior  writers, 
we  shaU  give  below  the  chief  ana- 
logies to  every  individual  phrase 
(see  Phil.  Rem.) ;  here  we  shaU  only 
insert  a  few  verses  from  the  Book 
of  £zekiel,  which  wiU  show  at  a 
glance  that  they  served  as  the  foun- 
dation for  our  passage :  "And  I  wiU 
make  with  them  a  covenant  of  peace 
(e^  r^z)t  and  I  wiU  destroy  evil 
beasts  out  of  the  land  (rm  ■lui;'.".". 
p  nr),  and  they  shaU  dweU 


safely  in  the  wilderness  (-a-naa  •jstn 
ntsaV),  and  sleep  in  the  woods.  And 
I  win  make  them  aiid  the  places 
round  Hy  hiU  a  blessing,  and  I  wiU 
cause  the  rain  to  come  down  in  its 
season  (im  voxn  ■^rmm);  there  shall 
be  showers  of  blessings.  And  the 
tree  of  the  field  shaU  yield  its  ftruit 
(r^m  rrm  p  pr),  and  the  earth 
shaUyield  its  increaseCn^-i-innpum), 
and  they  thall  be  safe  in  their  land 
(nra^  onwnc  Vy  •m'j) ,  and  they  shaU 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  when  I 
have  broken  the  bands  of  their  yoke 
(cVy  n»3  rn  "nava),  and  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  those  who 
made  them  bondmen.  And  they  shaU 
no  longer  be  a  prey  to  the  nations, 
nor  shaU  the  beasts  of  the  land  devour 
them;  but  they  shall  dweU  safely 
(nua^  "'27*^),  and  none  shaU  make 
them  afraid  (■mng  pti)  .  .  .  Thus 
shall  they  know  that  I  the  Lord  am 
with  them,  and  that  they,  the  house 
of  Israel,  are  Hy  people,  says  the 
LordOod**  (Ezek.  XXXIV.  25  —  80). 
Twice  annuaUy,  as  is  weU  known, 
rain  is  needed  in  Palestine  to  ensure 
successful  crops  —  "the  earlier  rain** 
(rrv*or  rHe),  beginning  in  the  second 
half  of  October,  at  the  time  of  the 
auttmmalsowingof  wheat  and  barley, 
faUing  most  copiously  in  December, 
and  continuing,  at  interrals,  to  the 
end  of  January ;  and  the  short  ''latter 
rain**  (r^^),  faUing  in  March  at  the 
time  of  the  sowing  of  the  sununer- 
fhiit,  and  before  the  beginning  of 
the  harvest  (see  Comm.  on  Qen.  pp. 
508,  509):  hence  the  promise  is  given 
that  "the  rains"  (ery^)  wiU  be  sent 
*in  their  due  seasons**  (ver.4),  which 
elsewhere  are  more  distinctly  spe- 
cified (Joel  II.  28;  Hos.  VL  8;  Dent. 
XL  14;  Jer.  Y.  24;  Job  XXIX.  28  ; 
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you  shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall   makd   you    afraid; 
and  I  will  destroy  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land,  nor  shall 


see  Phil.  Bern.).  And  the  author  em- 
phaticaUy  describes  the  produce  as  so 
plentiful  that  the  threshing, which  be- 
gins in  April  simultaneously  with  the 
harvest,  will  occupy  the  husbandman 
until  the  commencement  of  the 
vintage ,  which  takes  place  four  or 
five  months  later;  and  again  the  vint- 
age wiU  be  so  abundant  that  it  wiU 
not  be  finished  at  the  seed-time,  or  in 
the  second  part  of  October  {fi^^supra^ 
p.  509).  The  same  idea  is,  however, 
even  more  clearly  and  more  poetically 
expressed  by  a  previous  writer  in  a 
passage  which  was  manifestly  before 
our  author's  mind:  ''The  ploughman 
shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the 
treader  of  grapes  him  that  sows  seed*^ 
(Am.  IX.  13 ;  see  Phil.  Rem.) 

PhilolooicalBemaeks.  —  Without 
entering  upon  a  fuU  comparison 
between  our  section  and  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  Deuteronomy 
(XX  YIII),we  wiU  in  this  place  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  Deuteronomist,though 
seeing  the  national  dangers  threaten 
and  approach,  was  still  uncertain 
which  of  the  two  powerful  empires 
tliat  were  then  contending  for  tlie 
supremacy ,  would  absorb  Judea, 
whether  Babylon  or  £gypt ;  there- 
fore he  announced  indeed  the  in- 
vasion and  the  triumph  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, whom  he  described  as  *a 
nation  which  neither  they  nor  their 
lathers  had  known**,  as  *'a  nation 
that  comes  from  afar,  from  the  end 
of  the  earth,  as  swiftly  ai  the  eagle 
flieii^  (XX Yin.  36,  49,  50);  but  he 
declared  also,  *'The  Lord  wiU  bring 
thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships, 
b}'  the  wa}'  of  which  I  spoke  to 
thee.  Thou  shalt  no  more  see  it 
again;  and  there  you  shall  be  sold 
to  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and 


bondwomen,  and  no  man  shaU  buy 
you"  (ver.  6S);  his  apprehensions, 
though  not  realised  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, can  weU  be  understood,  as,  in 
his  time,  the  Hebrews  under  king 
Josiah  were  signaUy  defeated,  at 
Megiddo,  by  Pharaoh  Necho  (611). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of 
our  chapter,  writing  at  a  period  when 
the  fate  of  Judah  had  long  been 
decided,  and  when  his  countrymen 
lived  as  captives  in  the  districts  of 
the  Euphrates,  hardly  describes  their 
new  masters  ,  nor  doe^  he  find  it 
necessary  to  mention  either  the 
.Egyptians  or  the  Babylonians,  since 
he  alludes  to  well-known  facts.  The 
style  in  the  address  of  Deuteronomy 
is  indeed  ''more  difi'use,  rhetorical, 
and  moralising^  (Gesen,  Qesch.  der 
hebr.  Sprache,  p.  82),  but  these 
are  characteristics  of  an  individual 
writer,  and  they  afford  no  argument 
as  to  tlie  age  of  the  Book  compared 
with  that  of  Leviticus.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  contended,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Deuteronomy  resembles 
that  of  Jeremiah,  while  the  language 
of  this  and  some  previous  sections  of 
Leviticus  has  numerous  analogies 
Avith  that  of  Ezekiel.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  affinities,  which  wiU  be  pointed 
out  in  the  notes  on  eaeh  verse,  our 
chapter  is  remarkable  for  many  new 
idioms  and  peculiar  phrases  which  oc- 
cur nowhere  else  in  theOldTestament, 
and  which  vindicate  for  the  author  a 
distinct  individuality  (as  vrn  ver.  5 
threshing;  ;i^*:  ^  ver.  10  old  store 
that  has  become  old,  see  in/ra; 
rt"c«3Tr  ver.  13  upright;  s*s  ver.  16 
to  grieve;  comp.  1  Sam.  XL  33  a*n|^ 
Or.  §  XL VII.  2;  w  -^  yfsfn  or  more 
frequently  *^  vers.  21,  23,  24,  27, 
28,  40,  41,  to  walk  contrary  to  some 
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the  sword  pass  through  your  land.    7.  And  you  shall 
chase  your  enemies,  and  they  shall  fall  hefore  you  by 


one;  ry^^  Bg|  yer.  25  the  revenge  of 
the  covenant;  ^.^^  ver.  80  carcase  or 
the  fhigments  of  an  idol;  ^  ver.  86 
faintncM ;  a^  r^iue  ibid,  flight  be- 
fore the  sword;  re^  ver.  87  power 
of  withstanding:  nowhere  else  in 
iAe  Pentateuch  are  fonnd  nVrra  ver. 
16  terror;  nwt|  ver.  19,  for  rt^f, 
brass;  trvtri  ver.  30  images  of  the 
snn;  nsn  vers.  84,  41,  43,  in  the 
meaning  to  pay  off;  y^a  ver.  41  to 
be  hombled).  Apologists  believe  that 
the  peculiarity  of  language  and  the 
large  number  of  unusual  terms  may 
be  accounted  for  by  "the  peculiar 
tendency  of  this  Divine  revelation, 
which  could  not  fail  to  move  Moses 
deeply**  (Keil,  Levit.  p.  157);  but 
why  are  the  corresponding  portions 
in  Deuteronomy,  which  contain  al- 
most the  same  ideas ,  expressed  in  a 
stj'le  so  different  fh>m  that  of  our 
chapter,  and  so  similar  to  that  pre- 
vailing throughout  Deutei^nomy? 
The  analogies  between  our  section 
and  the  nineteenth  chapter,  which 
embodies  the  best  and  noblest  firuits 
of  Hebrew  thought,  are  neither  so 
numerous  nor  so  striking  as  to  jus- 
tiQr  us  in  tracing  both  portions  to 
the  same  source  (so  Knobel^  Lev. 
p.  573);  those  analogies  are  limited 
to  a  very  few  phrases  which  occur 
elsewhere  also  (as  empn  rtevn  in 
ver.  3  and  in  XDL  87;  and  \f^  r!|| 
in  ver.  9  and  in  XDL  4,  81,  where, 
however,  the  meaning  of  the  term 
is  different).  Our  section  is  pro- 
phetic, the  nineteenth  chapter  legis- 
lative; the  one  pre -supposes  the 
Temple  and  the  land  in  desolation, 
the  other  treats  of  the  sacrificial 
service  and  of  the  produce  of  fields 
and  orchards  (XIX«  5  -10,  28—25); 
and  recent   critica  even  maintain 


positively  and  not  improbably,  that 
''we  have  in  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  fjx>m  the  author  of  this 
portion  no  other  composition  of  any 
length,  since  the  difference  is  too 
striking"  (Ewaid,  Geschichte,  L  155; 
Ndldeke^  Untersuchungen ,  p.  66); 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  suggested,  with  surprising 
vagueness,  that  the  language  of  our 
chapter,  *'in  its  main  features  re- 
sembles that  Prophetic  style  which 
appears  to  have  been  common  to  all 
ages  of  Hebrew  literature"  (Cook*t 
Holy  Bible,  p.  642)  ^  would  any 
reader  of  the  Hebrew  original  assert, 
that  the  style  of  Hoseahas  any  essen- 
tial feature  in  common  with  the  style 
of  Halachi?  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  spirit  of  our  address  is  found  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  and 
twentieth  chapters  (XVIIL  24—80; 
XX.  22—26;  comp.  XVIIL  5). 

The  principal  paraUels  to  our 
portion  are  —  To  ver.  8:  The  phrase 
"i!:^  T\^  to  walk  in  Hy  statutes, 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  is  very  frequent  inEzekiel 
(V.  6,  7;  XL  20;  XVIIL  9,  17,  19; 
XX.  13,  19,  21 ;  XXXVL  27;  see  also 
Lev.  XVm.  8—5;  XX.  28).  —  The 
combination  mar.  "^ov  to  keep  and  to 
do,  is  peculiar  to  the  latter  part  of 
Leviticus  (XVm.  4,  5;  XIX.  87; 
XX.  8,  22 ;  XXV.  18).  —  To  ver.  4: 
The  plural  trofzi  rain  or  the  rainfaU 
of  the  different  seasons,  is,  besides, 
only  found  in  Ezekiel  (XjbuV.  26) 
and  in  a  few  later  writers  (Esra  X. 
9, 18;  Ps.CV.82).  —  With  the  words 
Br9s  Br«va  *mr.  I  wiU  give  you  rain 
in  due  season,  may  be  compared 
Joel  H.  28  ("He  gives  you  the  former 
rain  in  sufficiency,  and  He  wiU 
make  descend  for  yon  the  former 
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the  sword.     8.  And  five  of  you  shall  chase  a  hundred, 
and  a  hundred  of  you  shall  chase  ten  thousand;  and  your 


rain  and  the  latter  rain**);  Deut.  SX 
14  CI  wiU  give  you  the  rain  of  your 
land  in  its  due  season,  the  first  rain 
and  the  latter  rain**);  Jer.  Y.  24 
("Let  as  now  fear  the  Lord  our  God 
who  gives  rain,  both  the  former  and 
the  latter,  in  its  season'*);  and  Ezek. 
XXXIY.  26  CI  shaU  cause  the  rain 
to  come  down  in  its  season;  there 
shall  be  rain -showers  of  blessing"); 
see  also  Dent.  XXXIH.  28 ;  Zech.  X. 
1;  Prov.  XVL  15.  —  With  r^r7\ 
nVs**  pKn  and  the  land  shall  yield 
its  increase,  compare  Ezek.  XXXIY. 
27  (rh*^  irr  TUtrvi);  XXX YI.  29,  30; 
Ps.  LXYn.  7  (rArr*  r.zn  r^); 
LXXXY.  13;  see  also  Joel  II.  19. 
22,  24;  Hos.  IX.  2;  Dent.  XL  14; 
Zech.  Vni.  12.  —  To  ver.  5:  The 
first  part  of  this  verse  is  an  obvious 
reminiscence  or  reproduction  of  Am. 

IX.  13,  ?rws  B-»  ^  -37*  rr^  zir 

r^;  our  author  has  changed  the 
concrete  into  less  poetical  abstract 
nouns,  and  has  rendered  the  par- 
aUelism  of  the  members  more  regular 
indeed,  but  less  pithy  and  forcible.  — 
7:jr  is  seed-time,  as  also  in  0«n.  VIII. 
22;  or  the  sowing  itself,  an  in  Oen. 
XLVII.24.— With  92v^  srsrV  srVrn-. 
and  you  shaU  eat  your  bread  to 
satisfaction,  compare  Joel.  II.  26 
(r^r-.  V^K  erVaw*);  £xod.  XVI.  3 
(Tzi^  enV  rsVatu);  Deut.  XI.  1&  (rVM* 
nrsv);  •€«  alto  Exod.  XXIII.  26; 
Lev.  XX Y.  19.  »  With  nvaV  trav^ 
emia  you  shall  dwell  in  your  land 
in  safety,  compart  Kavk.  XXXIV. 
25,  27,  28  (ivuS  «av-,  ito.);  tet  also 
Ps.  lY.  9;  Isai.  XIV.  80|  Dvut, 
XXXUI.  12;  Lev.  XXV.  19,  19.  - 
To  ver.  6:  With  fHii  t^W  tti*  I 
wiU  give  peao6  in  the  land,  oom|Mir6 
Ezek.  XXXIV.  95    (r^i  im  v»<«« 


and  you  shall  lie  down,  and  none 
shall  make  you  afraid,  compare 
Isai.  XYIL  2  (-rnntj  tit.  xssrr);  Mic. 
lY.  4  (-p-srre pci  •  •  •  'sir:);  Jer.  XXX. 
10;  Ezek.  XXXIY.  28  (r^zzh  ^zv*^ 
-T^nrro  7K"!);  XXXIX.  26;  see  also 
Deut.  XXYin.  26;  Jer.  YH.  33; 
Job  XL  19;  Zeph.in.  13.  —With 
VKH  p  Tyi  rm  Ts^rr.  and  I  wiU 


destroy  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land, 
compare  Ezek.  XXXIY  25  (*r=vn*. 
y^Ti  p  ran  rm),  28;  see  also  Exod. 
XXin.  29  {rrror.  rm  7^  ra-r);  Isai. 
XXXY.  9,  and  in/ra  on  vers.  21,  22. 
rT'.  rm  it  wild  beast  as  in  Gen. 
XXXYIL  20.  —  With  ^ztt  »h  rrrj 
zT^rmz  and  the  sword  shaU  not  pass 
through  your  land,  compare  Ezek. 
XIV.  17  (r««  -sni  zrr.).  —  To  ver.  7 ; 
With  'r  tsrsru  na  crtr-^  and  j'ou 
shall  chase  your  enemies,  and  they 
shaU  fall  before  you  by  the  sword, 
compare  Ps.  XYm.  38—40  (rr-ii 
'21  -s-ra) ;  Deut.  XXYIU.  7.  —  -zth  te 
to  fall  before  or  through  some  one, 
as  in  1  Bam.  XIY.  13,  and  s-r'?  by 
the  sword  (with  h  auctoris),  as  in 
Oen.  XIY.  9;  Exod.  XU.  16;  etc.— 
To  ver.  8:  With  the  peculiar  idea 

s*  rvtn  tr-s  'tr-«  and  five  of  you 
ulinll chase  a  hundred,  anda  hundred 
uf  you  shall  chase  ten  tli(»usand, 
compare  the  remarkable  parallels 
Isai.  XXX.  17  (r-7;  -SM  -r-.n  rtn 
t*iP  rrptn  p»fi  •iVi  •nUi  where  tlia 
parallelism  is  bolder  and  more  ellip* 
tical,  aw  might  be  expected  in  tb« 
original);  Deut,  XXXII.  30  (rr-rru 
rtt*  *9*r  t*!*^  rVa  ^ti);  and  Josb. 
XXIII.  10  (fVn  1^-  tn  rr.u  tm). 

-To  ver.  91  With  trWi  t*«^  and  I 
will  lurn  io  yim  (thai  is,  be  graciooa 
to  you,  as  9  Kl.  XIU.  23,  rrr- 
•!^Va  yv*\  not  merely  ''pay  atuotipo 
10  yvu  \  91  XU.  4,  81 1  XX.  •)  eon* 
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enemies  shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword.  9.  And  I 
will  turn  to  you  and  make  you  fruitful,  and  multiply  you, 
and  establish  My  covenant  with  you.  10.  And  you  shall 
eat  old  store  that  has  become  old,  and  remove  the  old 
on  account  of  the  new.  11.  And  I  will  set  My  dwelling 
among  you,  and  My  soul  shall  not  abhor  you.     12.  And 


pare  Ezek.  XXXYL  9  (cr^k  nrs  •» 
D9*^^K  *'n^3n);  see  also  Ezod.II.  25; 
Ps.  LXIX.  17.  —  With  BsriK  "^n-nEm 
Dsnic  •rra^m  and  I  will  make  you 
fhiitful  and  multiply  you ,  compare 
Gen.  I.  28;  IX.  2;  XVH.  2,  6,  20; 
XLVU.  27;  Exod.  I.  7;  Jer.  m.  16; 
Elzek.  XXXVI.  9,  10  (B-:KBy»W*n-s'?m 
•ntn  •5S-51  msnai);  see  also  Exod. 
XXm.  26;  Mic.  V.  6,  7;  Neh.  IX. 
23;  etc  — With  came  t-^-s  nic  "T^-pm 
and  I  will  establish  Hy  covenant 
with  you,  and  with  the  \\^^  and  12*b 
▼erses  in  general,  compare  Ezek. 
XXXVII.  26  —  28,  which  include, 
almost  in  identical  terms,  nearly 
every  idea  expressed  in  our  pass- 
age, ''I  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace 
(s"V»  r— s)  with  them  . . .  and  I  will 
multiply  them,  and  will  set  Hy 
Sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them 
(srrs  irp's  ric  ^ttt)  for  evermore; 
and  My  dweUing  shall  be  with  them 
on-Vr  -rsirs  rrrr) ,  and  I  m*ill  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people". — 
The  phrase  r— s  s-pr,  so  frequent  in 
Genesis  (VI.  18;  IX.  9,  11;  XVIL  7, 
19,  21),  is  likewise  used  byEzekiel 
(XVI.  60,  62;  see  also  Deut.  Vm. 
18,  where  it  means  to  maintain  or 
uphold  a  covenant,  and  so  probably 
in  our  passage;  1  Bam.  XXfl.  8; 
Exod.  XXXIV.  lu,  27);  and  iU 
opposite  r— s  ncr;  to  break  the 
covenant,  in  ver.  15,  is  met  with  be- 
fore in  Gen.  XVU.  14;  Isai.XXXIIL 
8.  —  To  ver.  11:  With  vasn  ^ttt. 
s:r*rs  and  I  mill  set  up  My  dwelling 
nniong  you,  compare,  besides,  Exod. 
XXV.  8  (s5-rs  -r»r);  XXIX.  45; 
Joel  IV.  21 ;  Josh.  XXn.  19;  etc  ^ 


With  DSTK  *«ot3  Vyan  kV)  and  My  soul 
shall  not  abhor  you  (also  ver.  80), 
compare  Jer.  XIV.  19  (nptar:^aT'"»); 
Ezek.  XVI.  5  (^vta  Vyu),  45;  see  also 
Isai.  XLI.  9;  Deut.  XXXII.  19;  Lev. 
XX.  23;  infra  vers.  15,  43;  Ps. 
LXXVm.  59.  —  To  ver.  12 :  ToVr^vn 
Bssirn  and  I  will  walk  among  you, 
compare  especially  the  concluding 
words  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  ''The 
name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shaU 
be.  The  Lord  is  there"  (rwo  mry^ 
see  also  Jer.  EH.  17;  Zech.  II.  9; 
Zeph.  m.  15,  17;  Hagg.  11.  5 
(o53V3n":«7'r'!n*). —  The  construction 
of  "j^nm  with  "pra  is  found  only  in 
our  passage  and  in  Ezek.  XIX.  6; 
XXVin.14.— With'3iB-rV>cl»  csV  -r^, 
and  I  will  be  your  God  etc.,  com- 
pare, besides,  Ezek.  XI.  20  and 
XXXVI.  28  (where  the  words  occur 
almost  literally),  etc.  —  To  ver.  13: 
With  BsV7  r:»  "cvm  and  I  broke 
the  bands  of  your  yoke,  compare 
Ezek.  XXXIV.  27  (oW  n»t»  im  ^"css), 
where  alone,  in  addition  to  our 
passage,  the  combination  ^  r^xjc  is 
found;  see  also  Isai.  IX.  3;  X«  27; 
XIV.  25;  Deut.  XXVm.  48;  Jer.  D. 
20;  XXVU.  2;  Ezek.  XXX.  18.  — 
D*-fS7  67^  rf'nq  so  that  you  should 
not  be  their  bondmen,  literaUy, 
"away  from  being  their  bondmen**, 
which  is  no  unusual  meaning  of  the 
preposition  p;  seeGramm.}  105. 4.  — 
The  "bands  of  the  yoke**  VSr  rtb  (ver. 
13)  are  the  rods  which  are  inserted 
in  the  yoke,  and  which,  by  being  kept 
tight  on  the  neck  of  the  beast,  make 
the  yoke  serviceable ;  and  these  bands 
are  used  to  denote  the  yoke  ilaelf.— 
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I  will  walk  among  you  and  will  be  your  God,  and  you 
shall  be  My  people.  13.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  who 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  you  should 
not  be  their  bondmen;  and  I  broke  the  bands  of  your 
yoke,  and  made  you  go  upright. 

14.  But  if  you  will  not  hearken  to  Me,   and    will 


There  remain ,  then,  as  peculiar  ex- 
pressions in  these  verses,  trn  thresh- 


ing (ver.  5),  1^-3 


1^ 


old  store  that 


has  hecome  old  (ver.  10),  and  i^'n'p 
apright  (Ter.  13,  properly  a  noun 
"uprightness*',  here  used  adverbially, 
comp.  Gramm.  (70. 3,4):  the  first  and 
the  third  of  these  terms  call  for 
no  comment,  for  their  derivation  is 
clear,  and  they  are  in  their  appro- 
priate place ;  but  the  second  occurs 
in  a  verse  which  interrupts  the  con- 
tinuity of  an  address  in  every  other  re- 
spect so  remarkably  consistent,  and 
the  suggestion  offers  itself  tliat  tlie 
verse,  which  should  logicaUy.  follow 
after  the  fifth,  may  be  a  later  addition, 
fhimed  perhaps  on  a  corresponding 
passage  which  occurs  in  the  law  of 
the  Jubilee  (XXV.  22,  79-  srVsit-  and 
p*  V^kt):  for  the  connection  which 
some  have  pointed  out  —  ''however 
numerous  the  Hebrews  may  become, 
the}'  win  have  abundant  food**  —  is 
hardly  satisfactory.  The  tenth  verse 
being  removeil,  the  tenor  of  our 
passage  would  exactly  coincide  with 
that  of  Eaek.  XXX VU.  26,  27,  ''I 
wiU  multiply  them,  and  will  set  3ly 
Sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them**  etc. 
—  The  Niphal  ^:  means  elsewhere 
to  he  of  old  ilmndmg^  or  to  he  Icmg 
eilahliiktd  in  some  place  (Dent.  IV. 
25),  and  the  participle  is  use^l  of 
an  old  and  impeterole  disease  (Lev. 
XUI.  11): 

14 — 19*  In  promising  the  re- 
wards and  blessings  of  piety,  the 
author  almost  describes  the  ^oHen 
and  the  Hessianic  age  —  almost, 
for  wars,  tboagh  successf^  are  yet 


deemed  probable  (vers.  7,  8);  but  in 
announcing  the  many  punishments 
and  curses  of  disobedience,  he  de- 
scends into  the  sad  realities  of  actual 
events,  and  faithftiUy  portrays  what 
he  has  witnessed  himself  or  what 
he  has  read  in  the  trustworthy  an- 
nals of  his  nation.  To  illustrate  his 
words,  let  us  compare  them  with 
a  few  similar  speeches,  which  ap- 
pear as  the  landmarks  of  Hebrew 
history,  and  well  reflect  its  succes- 
sive stages. 

We  have  first  that  speech  at  the 
end  of  ''the  Book  of  the  Covenant", 
to  which  wo  have  already  referred 
(Ex«id.  XXm.  20—33,  p.  581).  Writ- 
ing in  the  time  of  the  monarchy, 
when  the  nation  was  still  hopefully 
carrj'ing  on  its  struggles,  and  was 
enjoying  a  large  share  of  prosperity, 
the  author  threatened  no  niisfor- 
tunes,but  confined  himself  toadmoni- 
tions  and  promises:  the  Lord  would 
send  Uis  messenger  before  the  He- 
brews, and  help  them  to  conquer  not 
only  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  hut 
all  the  territories  from  the  Ked  S«\i 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the 
Arabian  desert  to  the  Euphrato«. 
He  m'otild  grant  them  plenty  and 
shield  them  from  disease  and  every 
other  trial.  He  would  terrify  their 
enemies,  and  even  cause  the  noxious 
animals  to  come  to  their  aid.  The 
only  conditions  He  iroj)Osed  u^ion 
them  were  that  they  should  ser\'e 
Him  alone  and  obey  His  messenger 
without  murmuring ;  that  they 
should  exterminate  the  heathen  from 
their  country,  and  break  down  all 
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not  do  all  these  commandments;    15.  And  if  yon    will 
despise  My  statutes,  and  if  your  soul  abhors  My  judg- 


idols.  The  writer  had  in  his  mind 
the  glorious  time  at  the  end  of  Da- 
vid's and  the  heginning  of  Solomon's 
reign ,  when  the  Hebrew  dominions 
extended  almost  to  the  boundaries 
described  (comp.  1  S[i.  Y.  1,  4;  see 
Comm.  on  Exod.  p.  468).  The  coven- 
ant between  God  and  the  Israelites 
had  been  concluded  with  the  free 
assent  of  both:  the  One  had  said, 
''If  you  will  obey  My  voice  indeed, 
and  keep  My  covenant,  then  you 
shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  to  Me 
above  aU  nations ,  for  aU  the  earth 
is  Mine";  and  the  others. had  an- 
swered, ''AU  that  the  Lord  has 
spoken  we  wiU  do"  (Exod.  XIX.  5, 
8);  there  was,  therefore,  as  yet  no 
occasion  for  threatening  chastise- 
ments: this  was  evidently  the  writer's 
view,  and  looking  at  the  condition 
of  his  country  in  his  own  age,  he 
was  well  justified  in  entertaining  it. 
Very  different  was  the  aspect  of 
affairs  at  the  period  when  the  Book 
of  Judges  was  compUed ;  then  the 
Assyrians  had  already  repeatedly 
invaded  and  ravaged  the  country, 
and  the  northern  tribes  had  been 
led  away  into  captivity  (comp. 
Judg.  XVIII.  30);  the  nation  had 
commenced  to  taste  the  bitter- 
ness of  foreign  servitude;  yet  there 
were  sufficient  resources  left  to 
warrant  tbe  hope  of  ultimate  reco- 
very. Therefore,  the  author  of  that 
Book,  in  entering  upon  his  task,  and 
surveying  in  his  mind  the  chequered 
fortunes  of  his  people  from  the  time 
of  Joshua  to  his  own,  mingled  com- 
plaint and  exhortation,  rebuke  and 
encouragement;  he  strangely  wa- 
vered between  the  dark  ami  the 
brighter  sides  of  the  picture,  and  his 
words  breathed  sorrow,  rather  than 


despondency.  "The  ohUdren  of  Is- 
rael", he  said,  'did  evU  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  served  the  gods  of 
the  people  that  were  round  them, 
and  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger, .... 
and  He  delivered  them  into  the 
hands  of  spoilers  that  spoUed  them, 
and  He  sold  them  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies  round  about,  .  • .  and 
they  were  greatly  distressed:  never- 
theless the  Lord  raised  up  Judges 
who  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand 
of  those  that  spoiled  them ;  and  yet 
they  would  not  hearken  to  their 
Judges,  but  went  astray  after  other 
gods;  .  .  .  and  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  He 
said,  Because  this  people  has  trans- 
gressed My  covenant, ...  I  also  wiU 
not  henceforth  drive  out  any  of  the 
nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he 
died,  that  through  them  I  may  prove 
Israel,  whether  they  wiU  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord  to  walk  therein  as 
their  fathers  did  keep  it,  or  not" 
(Judg.  II.  11 — 22).  In  some  earlier 
time,  then,  so  the  author  beUeved, 
the  Hebrews  had  been  pious  and 
righteous,  and  he  did  not  despair 
that  his  own  generation  might  yet 
be  induced  to  follow  their  example; 
he  saw  indeed  present  trials  and 
dangers,  but  might  they  not  be  the 
means  of  recaUing  his  contempo- 
raries to  duty  and  aUegiancef 

And  then  came  the  first  great  blow 
which  struck  down  the  kingdom  of 
Ephraim;  the  Assyrian  occupied  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  wandered 
into  exile;  illusions  were  no  longer 
possible;  and  yet  not  even  then  were 
the  Hebrew  patriots  deserted  by 
their  innate  buoyancy ;  they  almost 
hoped  against  hope;  they  had  learnt 
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ments,   so  that  yoa  will  not  do  all  My  commandments, 
but  that  you  break  My  covenant:    16.  I  also   will  do 


to  trace  mitfortone  to  iniquitj ,  and 
they  had  been  taaght,  that  God  is 
mercifol;  therefore  thej  pointed  to 
the  dark  idolatries  of  Ephraim  as 
the  aonrce  of  their  rain ;  bnt  might 
not  the  people  of  Jndah  be  spared  a 
similar  fate,  if  they  walked  in  up- 
rightness and  tmth,  and  might  not 
God  in  His  mercy  even  bring  back 
the  scattered  tribes  of  Israel?  In 
this  light  the  Benteronomist,  living 
about  a  centnxy  after  Ephraim's  fall, 
read  the  past  and  the  fotnre  history 
of  his  nation.  For  this  reason  he  so 
frequently  impressed  upon  his  coun- 
trymen, that  through  piety  ''their 
days  would  be  prolonged  in  the  land 
which  God  had  given  them*^  —  a 
pledge  which  before  his  time  once 
only  had  beeB^given  intheDecalttgue 
(comp.  IV.  2t,«^0;  V.  30;  VI.  2,  3; 
XXY.  15).  He  urged  upon  them  again 
and  again,  that  *on  account  of  the 
m  ickedness  of  the  heathen  nations 
God  had  driven  them  out  of  Canaan**; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  *if  they 
forgot  the  Lord,  and  walked  after 
other  gods,  thsy  would  surely  perish; 
as  the  nations  which  the  L^^rd  had 
destroyed  before  them,  M  v^imld  they 
perish*"  (comp.  I>«ut.  VIU.  \i^,  :^^; 
IX.  5;  XXX.  17, 18).  And  what  v^a» his 
estimate  of  the  pei»ple¥  l^id  tMr 
conduct  inspire  him  with  ho|M>Y  His 
eloquence,  so  simple  and>>t  iK»(r«nd, 
never  roee  to  greater  fervxmr  than 
when  he  denouoeed  their  stubW^ii 
perversity.  *Thou  art  a  stlff^ii^srkvd 
people**,  he  exclaimed;  "remember 
and  forget  not  how  thou  did»l  |»f\»« 
voke  thr  Lord  to  wrath  in  the 
wilderness;  firom  the  divy  that  th^m 
didst  depart  out  of  the  land%^f  k^\yi| 
until  yon  oame  to  this  |4ace»  >o« 
have  been  rebellioun  agaiMi  thvWid« 


from  the  day  that  I  knewyou**  (comp. 
Deut.  IX.  6,  7,  24;  XXXI.  27;  etc.). 
Considering  aU  this,  aud  well  know- 
ing the  impetuosity  and  the  insati- 
able ambition  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  not  long  before  emerged 
from  their  obscurity  to  terrify  all 
Asia,  "a  non-people**  (qrK^)  whom 
he  saw  in  his  mind  press  for^vard 
*as  the  eagle  darts*',  he  felt  that  the 
doom  of  Jndah  also  was  approach- 
ing, and  that  their  only  refuge  was 
in  repentance  and  in  the  clemency 
of  God.  He  himself  condensed  his 
whole  experience,  his  fears,  and  an- 
ticipations in  a  few  words :  "When 
you  shall  have  remained  long  in  the 
land,  and  be  corruiit ...  to  pruvuke 
the  Lord  to  anger,  1  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  against  you  this 
di^^,  you  shall  soon  utterly  perinh 
from  off  your  land  .  . .  Aud  the  Lord 
shaU  scatter  jrou  among  the  na- 
tions, . . .  and  there  you  shall  serve 
gods,  the  work  of  men*s  handii . .  . 
But  If  ttam  thence  thou  shalt  leek 
the  Lord  thy  Go<l,  thou  shalt  find 
him  If  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul . .  .  For 
the  Lord  th\*  l*04l  ii  a  merciful  (lotl; 
lie  will  not  forsake  theo  nor  deitroy 
thee,  ttor  forget  the  covenant  of  thy 
Ihthere  which  He  nwure  to  them'* 
(iWut.  lY.S^— 31). 

At  \ik%X  the  Babyloniann  did  come, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  also 
deetf\tyed«  The  author  of  our  chap- 
ter of  Leviticus,  w  ho  probably  residtnl 
among  the  oaptivei  near  the  £u- 
|ihratea»  oould  not  mat«*riully  diflTer 
iMm  the  view  taken  by  the  lieutero- 
iHmiist  of  the  condition  and  pro- 
•l^'ts  of  his  pe«»ple;  for  tho  lieute- 
ronomist  had  olearly  marked  out 
the  •uly  ooune  which  the  events 
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this  to  you;  and  I  will  appoint  over  you  terror,  con- 


could  possibly  be  expected  to  take  in 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew  doctrine 
of  retribution.  The  difference,  that 
our  aathor  had  witnessed  the  dis- 
persion not  of  ten,  but  of  all  the 
twelve  tribes,  is  not  essential;  yet 
he  might  point  out,  with  greater  em- 
phasis than  had  ever  been  done  before, 
that  the  Hebrews  had  disgraceftiUy 
broken  their  part  of  the  covenant 
which  they  had  once  concluded  with 
God ;  for  they  had  rejected  all  warn- 
ings, and  had  fallen  into  a  deeper  and 
more  fearful  abyss  of  idolatry  and 
wickedness ;  and  he  might,  therefore, 
announce  that  God,  released  from 
His  promises  of  protection,  would 
send  dire  calamities  horrible  beyond 
all  precedent.  In  this  one  respect  he 
went  beyond  his  predecessor;  hav- 
ing lived  to  see  the  crowning  cata- 
fitroplie  of  his  people,  he  described 
the  awful  degradation  of  sin  and 
miser)',  and  showed  how  God  long- 
hufferingly  tried  to  rouse  the  erring 
nation  by  lesser  trials,  how  b}' 
their  obduracy  the  disasters  were 
multiplied,  till  they  culminated  in 
the  annihilation  of  the  common- 
wealth. Thin  was  the  plan  on  which 
the  author  constructed  his  composi- 
tion: menace  follows  menace  in  fatal 
succession,  tiU  they  reach  the  ter- 
rible climax.  Bat  then,  because  he 
is  a  Hebrew  prophet,  with  all  the 
Ane  enthusiasm  of  his  order,  he  yet 
believes  in  the  people's  repentance 
and  in  the  forgiveness  of  God ;  he 
sees  in  the  far  distance  the  dawn  of 
a  new  morning  that  forbids  him  to 
despair;  and  in  the  name  of  his  God 
lie  proclaims,  *£ven  while  they  are 
in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  do  not 
cast  them  away,  • .  •  but  I  will  re- 
member the  covenant  of  their  an- 
cestors mhom  I  brought  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt**.    As  they  had 


been  redeemed  from  Egypt  before, 
so  they  would  be  redeemed  from  Ba- 
bylon ere  long. 

Who  does  not  see  that  this  entire 
survey  almost  coincides  with  the 
pragmatic  sketch  which  in  the  Books 
of  Kings  concludes  the  sad  history 
of  Israel,  and  of  which  these  are  the 
leading  sentences:  ''So  it  was  that 
the  children  of  Israel  had  sinned  a- 
gainst  the  Lord  their  God  . . .  and 
served  idols.  And  the  Lord  testified 
against  Israel  and  against  Judah  by 
all  the  prophets,  saying.  Turn  ftx>m 
your  evil  ways,  and  keep  My  com- 
mandments . . .  Tet  they  would  not 
hear,  but  hardened  their  necks  .  . . 
And  they  rejected  His  statutes  and 
His  covenant.  Therefore  the  Lord 
was  very  angry  with  Israel,  and  re- 
moved them  out  of  His  sight;  there 
was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah 
on)y.  And  Judah  also  kept  not  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  their 
God, . . .  and  the  Lord  rejected  all 
the  seed  of  Israel,  and  afflicted  them, 
and  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of 
spoilers,  until  He  had  cast  them  out 
of  His  sight*'  (2  Ki.  XVH.  7—23 ; 
comp.  also  1  Ki.  DC.  2—9). 

The  words  with  which  each  new 
series  begins,  "If  you  will  not  hear- 
ken to  Me",  are  almost  like  a  re- 
frain, and  remind  us  of  a  similar 
burden  in  one  of  the  addresses  of 
Amos,  which  indeed,  as  a  composi- 
tion, greatly  resembles  our  section : 
it  begins,  ''I  have  given  you  clean- 
ness of  teeth  in  aU  your  cities,  and 
want  of  bread  in  all  your  places ;  yet 
have  you  not  returned  to  Me,  says 
the  Lord" ;  then  follow  new  punish- 
ments and  the  same  refrain,  "Tet  have 
you  not  returned  to  Me";  and  so 
again  and  again  (Am.  IT.  10—13). 

The  first  soourges  by  which  God 
will  try  to  wean  the  Hebrews  from 
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sumption  and  fever  that  shall  consume  the  eyes  and  wear 


their  iniquity,  are  diseases  so  fear- 
ful as  to  become  a  ■*  terror '  (^vi)  ^ 
them,  such   as  con^tmiption  (rirz^) 
and  the  burning  ague  (rrtr^),  wear- 
ing out  their  strength  and  their  lives 
in  agony;  whereas  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  written  in  happier  times, 
promises  on  the  contrar}*,   "I  wiU 
take  away  sickness  from  the  midst 
of  thee**  (Exod.XXIIL  25).  The  an- 
cient  Hebrews   were   indeed   a   re- 
markably healthy  race  (comp.  Tactl. 
Hist,  y.6,  corpora  hominum  salubria 
et  ferentia  laborum) ,  ^et  consump- 
tion (phthisis  pulmonum)  is  nut  un- 
usual in  Palestine,  e^tpecially  in  more 
elevated  regions,  and  consumptive 
persons  (;T^po{)  were  wont  to  seek 
relief  in  the  pool  of  Bethexda  (John 
V.  3).  Fevers  have  at  all  times  been 
one  of  the  greate>t  ii]ague>of  theland, 
and  have  comttantly  claimed  many 
victims ;  they  are  uften  so  dangerous 
and  obstinate,  that  in  several  in- 
stances theXewTesiauient  represents 
their    cure   as   miraculous   (Matth. 
ym.  14,  15;  Mark  I.  30,  31;    Luke 
IV.  38,  :;9 ;  John  IV.  52 ;  Jo%rph,  Ant. 
Xlll.  XV.  5).  Intemiitteitt,  especiaUy 
tertian  fevers    are  frequent,  parti- 
cularly during  3Iarch  and  October,  in 
vaUeys  and  in  niarj<hy  part*,  as  in 
the  plains  of  Acca  and  Sharon,  and 
in  the  almost  tmpical  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  bordtrry  of  the  hot  and 
low-lying  nortbem  Lake  of  Merum, 
and   round    the  Lake   of  Tiberiai^ 
which  has  in  recent  times  also  be- 
come notorious  for  its  malignant  fe- 
vers;  the  rubbisli   of  the  ruins  of 
towns  and  \illage*,  in  many  pans 
piled   up   for  ct-nturies ,    is  in  the 
winter  season  saturated  with  rain, 
which  evaporates  in  the  »onuiier,  and 
thus  engenders  malaria. 

As  the  next  calaibity  the  author 
threatens,  tliat  theHebrvw*  will  sow 


their  fields,  whereas  their  enemies 
win  enjo3'  the  crops ;  they  wiU  *toU  in 
vain**,  jost  as  their  forefathers  had 
toiled,  when,  in  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  theMidiauites  and  tbeAmale- 
kites  ravaged  their  land  "after  the 
seeds  had  been  sown,  and  destroyed 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  left  no 
sustenance  for  Israel'^;  or  when, 
in  more  recent  times,  the  hosts  of  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians  de- 
vastated the  blooming  fields  or  spoUed 
the  harvests  (Judg.  VL  3, 4);  where- 
as a  contemporary-  of  our  author,  in 
describing  God's  returning  favour  t  i 
Israel,  declared,  "The  Lord  has 
sworn  by  His  riglit  hand,  and  by  His 
strong  arm.  Surely  I  wiU  no  more 
give  thy  com  to  be  food  for  thy  ene- 
mies; and  the  sons  of  the  stranger 
shaU  not  drink  thy  wine ,  for  m-bich 
thou  hast  laboured'*  (IsaL  LXIL  8 ; 
comp.  LXVL  21—23;  Am.  IX.  14). 

And  then  miU  follow  disastrous 
battles ;  the  Hebrews,  routed  and  pur- 
snedyWin  becompeUed  to  submit  to  the 
imperious  dictates  of  cruel  invaders ; 
harassed  by  a  feeling  of  insecurity, 
they  win  flee  though  no  one  pursues 
them,  and  as  another  m  riter  pithily 
expresses  it,  "The  sm  ord  »haU  destroy 
without,  and  the  terror  in  your 
booses?  (Deut.  XXXII.  25).  Horn- 
diiferent  is  this  frv>m  the  happy  times 
depicted  before,  when  the  Hebrems 
sbaU  have  no  war>  in  their  own  land, 
and  if  they  march  out  to  meet  a  foreign 
foe,  then  ^^\^  of  them  shan  cha»e  a 
hundred,  and  a  hundred  of  tliem 
sbaU  chase  ten  thousand'*  (ver.  8; 
Uifr%  p.  587). 

P)nu>L0GiCAL  RrwsEKs.  —  Wecua- 
tinna  to  give  the  paraUels  fhrni  pi^ 
vioos  writiagx,  in  order  to  show  how 
constantly  these  vere  uor  author's 
guide  in  the  seeond  great  section  of 
this  chapter  also;  any  addittonal  ex- 

QQ 
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out  your  lives;  and  you  shall  sow  your  seed  in  vain, 
for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it. 

17.  And  I  shall  set  My  face  against  you,  and  you 
shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies;  and  they  that  hate 


planation  that  maybe  necessary  wiU 
be  inserted  after  the  paraUels  of  each 
verse.  —  To  ver.  14:  With  ic^  OKt 
's^  -^  lyciuii  but  if  you  wiU  not  heark- 
en to  Me,  compare  Dent.  XXVIIL 
15;  etc. ;  see  also  Malach.  IL  2.  —  To 
ver.  15:  With  -ckcp  ^r^r^  sx*.  and  if 
you  shaU  despise  My  statutes,  com- 
pare 2  KLXVn.  15;  Ezek.  Y.  6,  and 
XX.  13, 16,24  fsiiCKs  -rprrt).— About 
a29t:  W^  see  ni/ira  on  ver.  11,  and 
about  rr-«  'wr,  on  ver.  9.  —  The  form 
o^n,  the  inftn.  Hiphil  with  sufiTix, 
is  modified  from  c?^»  see  Gramm. 
S  XVn.  m.  8'.  —  To  ver.  16 :  With 
r?jij|g'.jT^^  r|Njn-n»  •  •  •  xa^  "rrpir.* 
I  win  appoint  over  you  consumption 
and  fever,  compare  Dent.  XXVIII. 

22  \  rPlSti**  ^Tj^£5*  ^5n^J5  "M"^  1^22* 
•VTTi5^!)*,  27,  59—61;  Jer.  XIY.  6.  - 
With  «c:  rzrrz*  s-:-?  r^Vrs  consuming 
the  eyes,  and  wearing  out  your  live^, 
compare  1  Sam.  II.  33  (ts^  ?^  rrhz 
•;9C3  nc  s*-»Vi);  Deut.  XXVIU.  65 

XI.20;XVn.5;XXXI.16.-With=r?-r 
*Ti  pn^  and  you  shall  ikim-  your 
seed  in  vain,  for  your  enemieK  nhall 
eat  it,  compare  Mic.  YI.  15;  Deut. 
XXVIIL  80,  33,  51 ;  Jcr.  V.  17;  Job 
XXX  I.  8,  which  passages  express 
the  exact  sense  of  ours,  though  the 
words  but  partially  coincide;  ttee 
also  Hagg.  L  6.  —  '^l^  (from  r.::^ 
to  be  lean,  like  the  Arab.  «3^^) 
is  meagreness  or  emaciation ,  hence 
consumption  (like  the  Arab.  J^^aSu*, 
to  which  Jonah  ben  Gannach  reffsrit; 
8aad.  has  JSlI  ^*^  consmnptive 
fever;  Kimchi  *a  malady,  wliich 
emaciates  the  body,  whence  perhaps 
the  bird  V7^  XI.  16  has  its  name, 
as  it  often  suffers  from  simiLir  dis- 


orders" ;  Parchon  pi  a-:iin  njc  vriro  •»5nr: ; 
etc.);  comp.  ^n,  which  is  also  lean- 
ness and  pthisis  (Mic.  YI.  10;  Isai. 
X.  16).  The  Sept.  renders  d'opia 
and  the  Yulg.  egestas ,  poverty  and 
leanness  being  considered  as  cor- 
relatives (in  our  passage  the  text  of 
the  Sept.  seems  corrupted,  as  the 
words  nVnn  and  rtrra  are  apparently 
rendered  ti^v  re  dnopCav  ti^v  re  6(&pav, 
the  latter  being  a  cutaneous  disease, 
as  scurvy  or  scab;  but  the  text  in 
Deuteron.  XXYUL  22  is  unequi- 
vocal). Other  translations  are  less 
acceptable ,  as  tumors  ( Luther 
Schwulst),  dropsy,  etc.  —  ^^^  (Arom 
rr^  to  light  a  fire  or  to  bum)  is 
properly  heat  or  fiame;  hence  the 
burning  fever \  Vulg.  ardor;  Saad. 
cold  fever;  Sept.  in  Deut.  zuper^;, 
but  in  our  passage  less  aptly  ixTepo; 
jaundice,  whicli  has  been  taken  to 
apply  here  to  the  "bilious  typhoid 
fever"  very  frequent  in  Egypt 
and  S>'riH  {Furrer  in  Sclienkel'N 
Bibel  •  Lexicon ,  II.  588);  Kimchi 
pr«x7  ro  ni ;  hence  nrpic  (Isai. 
LIY.  12)  a  precious  stone  of  a 
burning  colour  (rK  nmrr);  comp. 
Aram,  k^^^i  ^t.  febris  from 
fervere,  etc.:  the  Hebrew  name  of 
other  diseases  also  is  derived  from 
the  notion  of  heat  ur  burning,  as  the 
general  term  r^  (Deut.  XXXII.  24 ; 
Hab.  IIL  5)  the  glow  of  fever,  and 
then  Trrr  (from  ^^^  to  bum,  Sept. 
ip(9t9|i6;),  and  r^rr  (from  p^r  to 
kindle  a  fire,  Sept.  ^(70;  the  fever* 
frtwt;  Dent.XXYIIL22).  On  these  dis- 
eases may  be  compared/V*iiiier,Krank- 
heiten  des  Orients,  pp.  87,  283,  337, 
356^99.;  Toiler  t  Nazareth  in  Palii- 
stina,  p.  267,  and  Medicin.  Topo- 
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you  shall  rule  over  you;  and  you  shall  flee  when  none 
pursues  you. 

18.  And  if  you  will  not  yet  hearken  to  Me  after 
all  this,   then  I  will  punish  you  seven  times  more  for 


graphie  in  Jerusalem,  pp.  32,   42; 
Barlmann,  8kisze  der  Nilliinder,  pp. 
359    sqq.     Michaelis    (in    his    68^>> 
Arabian  question)   suggests  as  the 
meaning  of  rrr'p  hollow  teeth  f    — 
orr?     '^^T-     *^r®    diseases     "which 
destroy   the    eyes",    that  is,    make 
their  light  and  brightness   vanish 
(Onk.  fry  -(Smr;  Sept.  o^axi/.iCovxotc 
TO'JC   i^daXpiou;   u(xu)v),   and  r-s*7^ 
7t;  diseases  *'which  cause  the  soul 
to  pine  away",  that  is,  wear  out  life, 
and    prove  fatal  (Sept.   tt,v   '\>'r/i^^t 
u(xd>v    ixT'^xo'joav,    Vulg.   C4)nsuniat 
animas  vestras;  the  rendering  ''that 
cause  sorrow  of  the  heart"  seems  too 
weak);  for  s-r  (kindred  with  av)  is 
synonymous  m  ith  sn-,  to  melt  away, 
to  be  destroyed  (Ps.  LXXXYHI.  10; 
Jer.  XXXI.  25).  —  To  ver.  17:  With 
Z2Z  •:!  Trr  and  I  shall  set  My  fact 
against  you,   compare  Kzek.  XIV.  8 
(ic-m  mts  •:!   Trr);    XV.    7;    Jtr. 
XXI.  10;  see  also  Levit.  XVII.  10; 
XX.  3,  6.  —  With  C3*s*ic  •:!?  cm jr 
and  you  shall  \h*  slain  before  your 
enemies,  compare  Deut.  XXVIll.  25 
(TS'w  *2t'  5";?);  see  nUo  Judjr.  II.  U; 
Jer.  XIX.  7;' Num.  XIV.  42.  -  With 
cmnj  srs   — "   «nd    your    entsmies 
shall  rule  over  you,    compare    Ps. 
CVI.  41  (cmi:^  unz  'W-).  -   With 
zsm  t—"  pr  crcji    ind  you    shall 
flee  when  none  pursues  you,  Pruv. 
XXVIII.   1    iTz^   r— •   r*'   -CJ);   ••• 
alao  Ps.  LIII.  •  ("there  wert»  iht^y  in 
great  fear,  %»hert*  no  fuar  hus"). 

IH-^S^.  If  ths  Hubrvws  oon- 
tinue  in  their  evil  ways,  OinI  will 
chastise  them  **—\tu  limes"  morn) 
and  to  rouse  thnu  (u  reform,  Ha 
will  send  afflictions  inHiiitely  mora 
fearful.   And  what  will  ihe«0  AfltU- 


tions  bet   Drought  and  dearth  with 
their  ghastly  train   of  famine  and 
starvation.    To  the  ear  of  the  He- 
brews this  announcement  was  ap- 
palling; for  they  knew  the  miieiy 
which  dearth  had  so  often  brought 
upon  the  land ;  they  remembered  — 
for  the  tradition  had  been  vivid  and 
faithful  ~  how  in  the  time  of  Elijah 
the  Tishbite  neither  rain  nor  d«w 
fell  for  years,   and   the  horses  and 
mules  died  for  want  of  grass,  and 
nearly  all  the  cattle  perished  (1  Ki. 
XVII.  1;    XVIII.   A);  how,  about  a 
century  later,  a  most  awful  locast 
plague  was  aggravated   by   a   pro- 
tracted dmught,  of  which  they  went 
constantl}'  reminded  by  the  wonder- 
ful description  of  Joel :  *'The  saed  i» 
rotten    under  their  clods  and   the 
corn  is  withered:  why  do  the  beasts 
groan,  why  are  the  herds  of  cattle 
perplexed  Y   because    they   have   tut 
pasture;  ...    for    Are    devours    tb« 
maadows  of  the  plain,  and  a  llanM 
burns  all  the  trees  of  the  fleld,  .  •  • 
and  the  springs  of  water  ar^  dried 
up**  (Joel  I.  17—20);  and  they  knew 
that,  in  m(»re  recent  time*,  in  tiM 
reign    of  king  Jiijakim,  a    similar 
ealamity  happened,  which  moet  pain- 
fully enhanced  the  alarming  dietrese 
that  was  threatening  from  without: 
ihlf  dearth  is  dwelt  upon  by^treminb 
with  a  poetical  force,  which  almoat 
rivali  that  of  Joel  or  Amoe,  and  his 
deeoHptlon  may  possibly  have  been 
in  our  author's  mind ;  for  it  U  alao 
loterwovi'n  with  reproof  and  esbor- 
Uti<'ii:  ''Judah  mourns,  and  its  gatee 
lanf  uUh,  .  • .  and  the  cry  of  Jem- 
•aUiu  ritec  up.    Their  uoblee  eend 
their  Inferior*  to  the  water;   they 
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your  sins.  19.  And  I  will  break  the  pride  of  your  power, 
and  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron,  and  your  earth 
as  brass;  20.  So  that  your  strength  shall  be  spent  in 
vain,  and  your  land  shall  not  yield  its  increase,  nor 
shall  the  trees  of  the  land  yield  their  fruits. 


come  to  the  pits,  and  find  no  water, 
they  return  with  their  emptj Teasels; 
thej  are  ashamed  and  confounded, 
and  veU  their  heads  .  .  .  Yea,  the 
hind  in  the  field  calves,  and  forsakes 
her  young  one ,  hecanse  there  is  no 
grass;  and  wild  asses  stand  on  the 
hiUs,  they  gasp  for  air  like  jackals, 
their  eyes  are  dimmed;  for  there  is 
no  grass.  O  Lord,  though  oar  ini- 
quities testify  against  us,  do  Thou 
it  for  Thy  name's  sake;  for  our 
hacksUdings  are  many,  we  have 
sinned  against  Thee"  (Jerem.  XIV. 
1 — 7;  comp.  Am.  IV.  7).  Palestine 
is  indeed  a  fertile  land,  hut  the 
people^s  pride  and  strength  (t^  ^iu), 
arising  fh>m  ahundant  crops,  shaU 
he  humhled  and  hroken,  when 
the  heavens,  "a  molten  mirror**,  wiU 
he  like  iron,  yielding  neither  rain 
nor  dew,  and  the  earth,  hardened 
and  parched  up,  will  he  like  hrass, 
unahle  to  hring  forth  a  green  hlade. 
Both  metaphors  —  the  iron  sky  and 
the  hrazen  earth  —  could  not  have 
heen  more  appropriately  chosen  to 
describe  an  Eastern  drought. 

Imprecations  like  those  set  forth  in 
oar  section  were  not  unusual  among 
the  ancients;  one  brief  paraUel  may 
here  be  inserted.  When  the  people 
of  Clrrha  and  others  had  poUuted 
the  temple  of  Delphi  and  profaned 
iu  holy  treasures,  the  Amphictyons, 
after  having  devastated  their  terri- 
tories, and  sold  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves,  protested  and  swore,  that  no 
one  should  ever  cultivate  the  devoted 
land,  and  they  publicly  pronounced 
this  curse:  ''If  any  persons  trans- 
gress this  edict,   whether  private 


individuals ,  or  a  tribe ,  or  a  people, 
their  land  shaU  bear  no  fruit,  and  the 
women  shaU  bring  forth  no  children 
who  resemble  their  fathers,  butshaU 
give  birth  to  monsters;  nor  shaU  the 
beasts  produce  young  of  a  normal 
shape;  misfortune  shaU  befaU  them 
in  their  wars ,  their  tribunals ,  and 
their  public  assemblies;  they  them- 
selves, with  their  houses  and  their 
whole  race,  shall  be  destro^'ed;  and 
they  shall  never  again  present  to 
the  gods  an  acceptable  offering** 
(Aeschm.  Cont.  Ctesiph.  c.  34,  §§  110, 
111  ed.  Becker). 

Philological  Remarks.  —  "And  if 
you  m-iU  not  hearken  to  Me"  n»irrr, 
literally  "to  the  end  of  these  things**, 
that  is,  if  you  will  repent  neither 
while  the  threatened  plagues  are 
happening,  nor  when  they  have 
been  sent;  so  tluit  "i!*!*^  has  the 
sense  of  "after  all  tliiM*'  (Targ.  Jon. 
T^a  "Ts),  for  -?  often  includes  the 
terminus  ail  quern  (comp.  £zod.  XV. 
16;  1  Sam.  I.  22;  see  Conim.  on  Gen. 
p.  749:  in  vcr.  27  nit*  occurs  in  the 
tame  connection,  "if  you  will  not 
hearken  in  spite  of  this**,  a  not  un- 
common meaning  of  the  preposition 
^  Isai.  IX.  11;  Job  I.  22;  etc.);  but 
in  ver.  23,  rta:,  construed  mith  a 
passive  verb  (^c^)>  is  simply  "Ay  or 
through  all  this**.  Other  translations 
of  nva— q^  are  "during  thitt**  (Knob. 
a.o.),or"uptothis'*(8ept.fa»;  to6tou, 
De  Wette),  or  "for  this**  (Engl.  Vers., 
Luth.  fiber  das);  etc.  —  "I  will 
punish  you  for  your  sins  r^k  seven 
times  more**,  that  it,  many  times  or 
infinitely  more;  in  which  tense  the 
number  seven    is  frequently    used 
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21.  And  if  you  walk  contrary  to  Me,  and  will  not 
hearken  to  Me,  I  will  bring  seven  times  more  plagaes 
upon  you  according  to  your  sins.  22.  And  I  will  send 
among  you  the  beasts  of  the  field,  which  shall  bereave 


(comp.    Gen.    IV.    U,     24;     Dent. 
XXVin.    25;     Uai.    IV.    1;    Prov. 
XXrV.  16;   Ps.  LXXIX.  12;  CXIX. 
164;  Job  y.   19,   ^'He  shall  deliver 
thee  iu  six  troubles,  and  in  seven 
there  shall    no    evil    touch   thee*^; 
1  Sam.  n.  5 ,  where  r^rs?  is  paraUel 
with  o-a  rsi;  Luke  XVII.  4),  seven 
denoting  a  complete  group  or  set, 
and  therefore  underlying  the  vaiious 
Sabbath  periods ;  yet  other  numbers 
also  are  similarly  employed ,  as  ten 
(ver.  26 ;  Gen.  XXXI.  7 ;  Zech.  Vm. 
23;  Job  XIX.  3 ;  etc.),  three,  and  four 
(comp.  Am.  L  3,  6,  9,  11,  13;  etc.). 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  inappropriate 
to  take  in  our  passage  "seven*'  lite- 
rally,   which    necessarily    leads   to 
artificial  devices  (see,  f.  i.  Bertheau^ 
Gruppen,  pp.241,  242,  who  coontt  in 
vers.  14 — 17  just  seven  punishments, 
and  believes,  that  the  same  number 
of  menaces  is  meant  in  each  of  the 
four  following  divisions  —  viz.  vers. 
18—20,  vers.  21  and  22,  vers.  23 — 26, 
and  verfi.27-33  -  but  that  they  are  not 
specified,  as  it  suffice<l  to  mention 
in  each  case  the  number  seven,  viz. 
in  vers.  18,  21,  24,  and  28:  and  Arom 
these  premiseshe  deduces  at  a  curious, 
though  ingenious  rvsult).  —  ''I  will 
break*'  csnr  y^itj  (ver.  19),  literally  "the 
pride  of  your  power",  that  is,  your 
power  which  fills  3*ou  with  so  much 
pride,  and   emboldens  you  to  del]>' 
the  Divine  warnings;   ^'the  power" 
is  chiefly  the  wealth  derived  Arom 
abundant  harvests;  though  Jewish 
interpreters   assert,   that  it  means 
the  Temple  (Siphra,  Targ.  Jenu.; 
comp.  Ezek.  XXIV.  21,  ssv^ic  ^wp^), 
or  the  heroes    and    champions    of 
Israel,  like  Joab  (so  Rabbi  Akivm  and 


others),   or  the  proud  men,   or  the 

counsellors  and  nobles  (comp.  Talm. 

Gitt.  87*):   the  same  phrase  occurs 

more  than  once  in  Ezekiel  (besides 

XXIV.  21,  in XXX.  6.  18;  XXXHT. 

28;  see  also  VII.  24),  and  in  no  other 

part  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the 

peculiar  comparisons  which  follow, 

''and  I  will  make  your  heaven  at 

iron,    and    your    earth    as   brass*', 

are    borrowed    from    Deuteronomy 

(XX vm.  23,  24),  where  they  are 

found  modified  and  enlarged :  *' And 

thy  heaven,  that  is  over  thy  head, 

shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is 

under  th^e  shall  be  iron;  the  Lord 

shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  sand 

and  dust ;  from  heaven  shall  it  come 

duwn   upon    thee,    until   thou    art 

destroyed*';    compare   also  XI.   17, 

"He  will  shut  up  the  heaven  that 

there  be  no  rain";  see  Mai.  L  10.  — 

sr;?  heaven  with  personal  suffixes 

(?p:r  and  sr^^r  thy  and  your  heaven) 

is  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  and  to  this 

passage.  —  The  parallelism  of  ..^i^^ 

with  Vr^^  renders  it  probable,  that 

that  word  is  here  not  the  feminine 

of  the  adjective  r>r^:  brazen,  but  the 

nuuu   brass,   instead   of  r:^|  (as  in 

the  correjii)Ondiiig  passage  of  Deiite* 

ronomy),  and  it  is  so  used  in  poetical 

works  (Job  XXVllI.  2;  XL.  18;  Isai. 

XLV.  2).  —  With  srrs  p-*:j  or-  and 

your  strength  shall  be  spent  in  vain 

(%-er.   20),  compare   Isai.  XLIX.  4 

(—rs  -rrs  .  ,  .  Tj:-  p-^:*).  —  With  the 

thrvat  ''your  land  shall  not  yield  its 

increase**,    compare  Deut.  XI.   17; 

XXVUL   18,  38-40,  42;  see  also 

Mai.  L  10,  11. 

Sl«  SS.     Should  the  blind  reck- 

lei«nets  of  tlie  people  proceed  to  open 
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you  of  your  children,  and  destroy  your  cattle,  and  make 
you  few  in  number,  and  your  Ai^A-ways  shall  be  de- 
solate. 


and  defiant  rebellion  against  God's 
decrees,  He  will,  as  a  second  grada- 
tion, lei  loose  against  them  the 
wild  beasts,  which  He  will  arm  with 
unwonted  ferociousness  for  their  ap- 
pointed work  of  destruction;  by  these 
means  He  will  cause  frightful  ravages 
among  men  and  cattle;  and  the  popu- 
lation, previously  lessened  by  war  and 
fatal  diseases,  will  become  so  few 
in  number,  and  these  few  will  be  so 
much  terrified  by  the  sanguinary  in- 
truders, that  the  public  roads  will  be 
empty  and  desolate,  and  all  inter- 
course wiU  cease.  In  holding  out  this 
threat,  our  author  needed  not  appre- 
hend lest  it  appear  to  his  readers 
fancifVil  or  exaggerated;  for  he  had 
ample  precedents, ^vhich  he  knew  were 
treasured  in  the  recollection  of  all: 
when  little  boys  had  mocked  the 
prophet  Elisha,  *'he  turned  round, 
and  looked  at  them,  and  cursed  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  there 
came  forth  two  she-bears  out  of  the 
wood,  and  tore  forty -two  children  of 
them  to  pieces''  (2  Ki.  II.  24.);  and 
another  tradition  related,  that  when 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  settled  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Canaan,  "did 
not  fear  the  Lord,  the  Lord  sent  lions 
among  them  that  killed  many  of 
them"  (2  Ki.  XVU.  25).  Tlie  Hebrews, 
accustomed  to  draw  the  animals  into 
the  closest  relations  mith  men,  and 
deeming  them  capable  of  sin  and  de- 
generacy, could  not  be  surprised  at 
the  idea  that  God  should  make  savage 
beasts  the  instruments  of  His  ven- 
geance, and  ^'a  rod  of  correction**,  like 
famine,  foreign  invasion,  and  subjec- 
tion. Thus  we  find  in  the  last  Song  of 
Moses,  ''They  shall  be  consumed  by 
hunger,  and  devoured  with  heat,  and 


poisonous  pestilence,  and  I  shall  send 
upon  them  thf  teeth  of  wild  beasts, 
with  the  venom  of  the  serpents  that 
creep  in  the  dust"  (Dent.  XXXII.  24); 
and  thus  Ezekiel  constantly  menaces 
his  fellow-citizens  in  the  name  of 
God,  ''I  shall  send  upon  you  famine 
and  evil  beasts,  and  they  shall  bereave 
thee;  and  pestilence  and  blood  shall 
pass  through  thy  land,  and  I  shall 
bring  the  sword  upon  thee"  (Ezek. 
T.  17;  see  Phil.  Bem.).     There  is, 
fh>m    the    Biblical    point    of   view, 
force  and  truth  in  the  remark,  ''The 
enmity    of    animals    towards    man, 
their  heaven-appointed  lord,  reveals 
the  strife  and  discord  which  he  has 
brought  into    creation  by   his  sin" 
{Baumgarten,  Lev.  p.  239).  Nor  was 
the  desertion  of  high-roads  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangers  of  travelling  a 
trait  unfamiliar   to    later    readers; 
they  knew  from  the  song  of  Deborah 
which  lived  on   ever>'  tongue,  that 
''in  the  days  of  Shamgar,  the  son  of 
Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jael,  the  high- 
ways  were    silent,    and    travellers 
walked  through  tortuous  by-roads" 
(Judg.  T.  6);  they  could  not  fail  to 
recollect  the  words  in  the  "Lamen- 
tations", m'hich  probably  even  then 
had  been  attributed  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  "The  ways  of  Zion  moom, 
because  none  come  to  the   soleom 
feasts;   all  her  gates   are  desolate" 
(Lam.  I.  4);  andBsekiel  plainly  con- 
veys the  idea  reproduced  in  our  text: 
"I  cause  evil  beasts  to  pass  through 
the  land,  and  they  shall  bereave  It, 
to  that  it  be  desolate,  that  no  man 
may   pais   through  because    of  the 
beasto"  (Ezek.    XIV.    15;    see    also 
Isai.  XXXm.  8). 

Prilolooical  Bbvaeu.  —  ''And  if 
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23.  And  if  you  will  not  be  reformed  by  Me  by 
these  things^  but  will  walk  contrary  to  Me;  24.  Then 
will  I  also  walk  contrary  to  you,  and  I  also  will  chas- 


you  wiilk  with  Me"  -":;: ,  literally  "in 
an  encounter'^  that  is,  in  hostile 
meeting  and  revolt,  or  inimically; 
for  "t;:  in  -np^  T\?^i%  which  occurs  only 
in  this  chapter,  is  the  absolute  accu- 
sative with  adverbial  force,  as  in  the 
analogous  phrase  V-s^  TjVn  (XIX.  16 ; 
see  p.  414);  it  alternates,  therefore, 
with  -:PjS  (in  pausa  *7^s,  vers.  24,  27, 
40,  41).  Kimchi  explains:  ''If  you 
say,  that  the  inflictions  which  I  bring 
upon  you  come  by  chance  (on  rr.p3  *pn) , 
and  not  as  a  retribution  for  your  fins" 

—  which  sense  cannot  gramma ticaUy 
be  derived  from  the  words  ^T^n.—srss 
is  in  apposition  with  or  qualification 
of  rs^,"I  will  bring  plagues  upon  you, 
and  that  seven  times  more  than  be- 
fore, in  accordance  Mrithyour  sins".— 
With  *s"!  Tr.vr\  rrn  nw  oaa  TrhfTrrr. 
(ver.  22)  "I  will  also  send  wild  beasts 
among  you"  etc. ,  compare  Ezek.  V. 
17  ("Vrr^  •  •  •  ran  rrn  •  •  •  zsrhs  'rv^sxr) ; 
XIY.  20  (-m^  •  •  •  ry  rr.-:-) ;  see  also 
XXXIII.27,and  supra  on  ver.6.— With 
'5".  errors  m  rr^srr  and  they  shaU 
destroy  your  cattle,  compare  Ezek. 
XIV.  13,  17,  20;  XXV.  13;  XXIX. 8. 

—  With  cr-s-r  •err  and  j'our  high- 
ways shall  be  desolate,  compare  Isai. 
XXXIII.  8  (nVc«  •.«r:);  see  also 
Zeph.  III.  6. 

SS— SO.  The  third  gradation 
does  not  consist  of  new  calamities, 
but  of  former  visitations  fearfUUy  in- 
tensified—of  discomfiture  so  disastrous 
and  so  complete,  that  resistance  is 
abandoned  as  hopeless;  thoee  who 
escape  from  the  sword,  se«k  the 
protection  of  the  walled  and  fortified 
towns  as  their  last  refuge;  but  they 
are  pursued  and  besieged  by  the  re- 
lentless enemy;  they  begin  to  be 
pressed  by  want;  still  they  holdout; 


they  anxiously  husband  their  scanty 
provisions;  they  are  content  with 
meagre  rations  which,  doled  out  by 
weight,do  not  satisfy  their  hunger,  and 
barely  ward  off  starvation;  3*et^£aint 
as  they  are,  they  do  not  yield;  but 
then  large  numbei's  are  struck  down  by 
pestilence,  and  the  remnant  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  foes.  And  why 
do  these  terrible  trials  befall  them? 
Because  by  their  unblushing  breach  of 
the  Divine  covenant,  they  have  pro- 
voked not  merel}'  retribution  but 
vengeance;  they  have  to  suffer  be- 
cause their  iniquities  overthrow  the 
common  ordinances  binding  upon 
all  men,  and  because  they  violate 
pledges  which  tlioy  had  specially  and 
soleumly  given  to  their  Divine  Law- 
giver and  Buler;  the  sword,  there- 
fore, which  destroys  them,  is  ''an 
avenger  of  the  covenant".  Thus  our 
author  skilfully  approaches  closer  to 
tlio:»e  more  recent  calamities  which 
his  o\tn\  contemporaries  m'ere  be- 
moaning in  their  exile.  He  may  also 
have  had  in  his  mind  the  numerous 
antecedent  wars  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  the  sieges  of  Samaria  and  Jeru- 
salem during  the  attacks  of  thi* 
8vriaii:»  and  As^vrians,  when  ''an 
a».HV  head  was  jH>1d  for  eighty  Khekelc, 
and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove'n 
dung  for  five  ithekels  of  silver"  (2  Ki. 
VI.  2:»);  but  he  seems  more  espe- 
ciallv  to  allude  to  the  horrors  of  the 
Babylonian  invasions,and  to  the  words 
with  which  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Kiekiel  describe  them,  and  of  which 
his  om-n  appear  like  an  epitome:  **! 
will  smite",  mTote  Jeremiah,  *'the  in- 
habitants of  this  city,  both  man  and 
beast;  they  shall  die  of  a  great 
pestilence;  and  afterwards,  says  the 
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tise  you  seven  times  for  your  sins,  25.  And  I  will 
bring  the  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  My 
covenant;  and  when  you  are  gathered  together  within 
your  cities,  I  will  send  pestilence  among  you,  and  you 
shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy;  26.  While 
I  break  the  sta£f  of  your  bread,  so  that  ten  women 
shall  bake  your  bread  in  one  oven,  and  they  shall  de- 
liver you  your  bread  again  by  weight,  and  yon  shall 
eat  it^  and  not  be  satisfied. 


> 

r 


Lord,  I  wUl  deliver  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Jadah,  and  his  servants,  and  the 
people,  and  such  as  are  left  in  this 
oity,  from  the  pestilence,  from  the 
aword,  and  f^m  the  famine,  into 
the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon,  .  .  .  and  he  shall  smite 
them  -with  the  edge  of  the  sword*' 
(Jer.  XXI.  5,  6).  More  graphically 
Ezekiel  announces,  ^'The  sword  is 
withoat,  and  the  pestilence  and  fa- 
mine within;  he  tliat  is  in  the  field 
ahaU  die  with  the  sword,  and  he 
that  is  in  the  city,  famine  and  pesti- 
lence shall  devour  him*'  (Ezek.  VII. 
15;  comp.  V.  12);  and -he  also  notices 
the  famine  in  terms  ^ith  which 
those  of  our  author  are  almost  iden- 
tical, ''Sou  of  man,  behold,  I  will 
break  the  staff  of  bread  in  Jerusalem, 
and  they  shall  eat  bread  by  weight, 
and  in  sorrow;  and  they  shall  drink 
water  by  measure,  and  in  distress*' 
(Exek.  rV.  16;  comp.  V.  16,  17;  Jer. 
IV.  5—10;-  XIV.  18;  XXI.  3—10; 
XXTV.  8—10;  LII.  6;  Lam.  I.  20; 
IV.  9;  Isai.  XXII.  2;  2  Ki.  VI.  25 
9qq.\  Vn.  4;  XVIIl.  9,  10,  13  iiqq,\ 
Pkildlogical  Reiurks.  —  "With 
T*ognK^*"cir  (ver.  23)  and  if  you  will 
not  be  reformed,  compare  Ps.  n.  10 
(r»^);  Jer.  VI.  8;  see  also  Prov. 
XXDL 18.  —  ^  "by  Me"  (seeOramm. 
S86.9.#.).  —  To  ver.  25:  With  TKsm 
m  tsA9  and  I  m-ill  bring  the  sword 
npon  you,  compare  Ezek.  V.  17  (s-rr 
T^ir»);  VI.  3;  XIV.  17;  XXIX.  8; 


XXXm.  2;  see  also  V.  1,  2,  12.  — 
With  ar^v  Vk  Dntotca';  and  when  you 
are  gathered  together  within  your 
cities,  compare  Jer.  IV.  5  (rirss^  ''coicn 
ixatsn  •'^  Va);  XXI  4  (5a  arra  •ncoat 
nxTn  "ryn  "pn)  J  •«©  ftl^o  XXXV.  11.  — 
With  saavra  "^s-:  ^rrhrsr.  I  will  send 
pestilence  among  you,  compare  Am. 
rV.  10  (lan  Dra  ttVw);  Jer.  XXTV. 
10  (-^a-m  ra  aa  -mVir);  XXIX.  17; 
see  also  DeuLXXVin.  21 ;  Jer.  XTV. 
12.  —  r^^  B?.^  n^i  is  simply 
''avenging  the  covenant**,  or  the 
breach  of  the  covenant ;  for  a;: ;  ap: 
is  to  avenge  (Oram.  §  102.  7).  —  To 
ver.  26 :  With  arrV  ra's  aaV  -^ai^a  while 
I  break  the  staff  of  your  bread,  com- 
pare Ezek.  IV.  16  {vh  ra^  -ar«  -srt) ; 
V.  16  (ani  TO3  a2^  -r-a»-);  XIV.  13. 
The  phrase  anV  na^  *>S9  meaning  to 
infl  ict  a  famine,  occurs  onl^'  in  Ezekiel 
and  in  our  passage,  and  besides  in 
Ps.  CV.  16;  comp.  crrV  pra*:  and  p99 
a**:  (Isai.  in.  1)  the  support  of  bread 
and  the  support  of  water.  The  notion 
that  bread,  or  food  in  general,  is  a 
"support"  or  a  source  of  "strength** 
to  the  body,  is  natural;  see  also  Oen« 
XVUL  5;  Judg.  XIX.  5,  8;  Ps.  CIV. 
1 5 ;  comp.  besides  rs  rrjn  in  Ezek.  XIX. 
11— 14;  Ps.  ex.  2;  in  later  Hebrew, 
rrr^a  •'support"  is  the  ordinary  word 
for  meal  or  repast;  and  the  younger 
Pliny  calls  food  "the  props**  of  the 
body  (corpori  vaco  cujus  fUlturis 
animus  snstinetur,  Plin,  £p.  I.  9): 
the  Syriac  version  renders  in  Ps.  CV. 
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27.  And  if  you  will  not  for  all  this  hearken  to  Me,  but 
walk  contrary  to  Me;  28.  Then  I  will  walk  contrary  to  you 
also  in  fury ;  and  I  will  also  chastise  you  seven  times  for  your 
sins.  2d.  And  you  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons,  and  the 
flesh  of  your  daughters  shall  you  eat.     30.  And  I   will 


16  "the  stalks  of  the  corn".  —  With 
the  phrase,  "ten  women  shaU  bake 
jour  bread  in  one  oven**,  compare 
Isai.  lY.  1  ("seyen  women  shaU  take 
hold  of  one  man**);  Zech.  YUL  23; 
«tc.  —  Ordinarily  each  family  has  its 
own  oven  (■«'.sr),  or  whatever  the  con- 
trivance may  be  for  baking  bread, 
leavened  or  unleavened  (see  Gomm. 
on  Lev.  I.  p.  482) ;  in  the  unhappy 
times  foreshadowed,  one  oven  wiU 
suffice  for  ten  families;  so  limited 
will  be  their  stores  of  flour.  There 
were,  however,  also  public  baking 
houses,  and  Jeremiah  (XXXYIL  21) 
mentions  a^bakers'  8treet"(a*rKn7m ; 
comp.  Hos.  VII.  4).  —  With  -i-rm 
h^-s^z  ZTzTTi  and  they  shall  deliver 
you  your  bread  again  by  weight, 
comp.  Ezek.  IV.  16  (r^srsz  Lrh  '!V5ii*). 
—  With  -ys^nnV-  ar^w  and  you  shaU 
eat  and  not  be  satisfied,  comp.  Hos. 
IV.  10  (-rsr-  kV  nVsK-);  Mic.  VI. 
14  (V  VstcnrrrK);  see  also  Isai.  IX. 
19;  Hagg.  I.  6. 

39 — SS«  Are  all  these  scourges 
insufficient  to  make  the  Hebrews 
pause  and  re|)entY  The  infatuated 
peoplecontinuetheirworksof  impiety, 
and  they  still  ''walk  contrary*^  to 
God.  But  now  even  His  long-suffer- 
ing is  exhatisted.  Ue  no  longer  deals 
out  simply  ^'measure  for  measure**, 
but  He  *'walk8  contrary"  to  the 
people  *^in  fur>'**;  Ue  goads  them  to 
deeds  of  frenzy  and  appalling  horror; 
He  declares  to  the  desperate  cro>wd 
maddened  by  hunger,  ''You  shall 
eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons,  and  the 
flesh  of  3'our  daughters  shall  you 
eat**.  Can  any  other  calamities 
follow  after  this  most  heart-sickening 


trial?  Yet  they  come,  and  they  por- 
tend the  bitter  end.  The  idolatrous 
heights  and  altars  and  statues,  with 
which  the  land  is  filled,  are  cut  down, 
and  the  corpses  of  the  Hebrews  mingle 
with  the  fragments  of  those  misshapen 
images  in  one  ghastly  heap.  What  is 
there  that  now  prevents  the  heathen 
invaders  from  laying  the  towns  in 
ashes,  fh>m  overthrowing  the  Sanctu- 
ary, and  converting  the  whole  land  in- 
to a  waste  and  a  wilderness,  which  they 
themselves,  the  new  masters,  shall  be- 
hold with  amazement?  It  may  be  that 
the  people,  in  their  consternation 
and  agony,  offer  up  sacrifices  and 
bum  incense;  but  their  hearts  are 
as  stubborn  as  before;  how  should 
their  offerings  be  accepted?  God 
*'abhors  them**;  He  has  ^uo  delight 
in  their  sweet  odours'".  8o  they  flee 
from  the  soil  of  their  ancestors,  or 
they  are  carried  au-ay  wretched  cap- 
tives; the^'  may  long  to  return,  and  to 
cultivate  their  flelds  as  of  old;  bat 
God  frustrates  their  efforts;  He 
sends  the  sword  against  them,  and 
the}*  are  driven  back;  and  »o  ''their 
land  remains  desolate,  and  their  ci- 
ties remain  waste.*' 

Is  this  a  picture  drawn  from  ima- 
gination? It  is  not  prophecy  but 
history-;  every  one  of  its  awfUl  de- 
tails may  by  traced  in  the  annals  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  our  author  so 
skilfully  uses  for  his  great  and  noble 
purpose.  He  alludes  to  the  harrowing 
scenes  that  disgraced  the  siege  of  Sa- 
maria by  the  Syrians,  when  a  Hebrew 
mother  complained  to  Joram,  the 
king  of  Israel ,  "This  m*oman  said  to 
me,  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat 
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destroy  your  high  places,  and  cut  down  your  sun- images, 
and  cast  your  carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  your  idols^ 
and  My  soul  shall  abhor  you.  31.  And  I  will  make 
your  cities  waste  ^  and  bring  your  Sanctuaries  to  deso- 
lation, and  I  will  not  smell  your  sweet  odours.  32.  And 
I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation,   and  your  ene- 


him  to  day,  and  we  will  eat  my  son 
to-morrow;  so  we  boiled  my  son, 
and  did  eat  him;  and  I  said  to  her 
on  the  next  day.  Give  thy  son  that 
we  may  eat  him;  and. she  has  hidden 
her  son"  (2  Ki.  YH.  28,  29).  He  re- 
members the  distress  that  prevailed 
daring  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldean  hosts,  when  ''the  hands  of 
merciful  women  boiled  their  own 
children,  who  were  their  food*'  (Lam. 
rV.  10;.comp.  IT.  20),  and  when  the 
people  *'ate  the  flesh  of  their  sons 
and  the  flesh  of  their  daughters,  and 
ate  every  one  the  flesh  of  his  friend 
in  the  siege  and  in  their  straitness*' 
(Jer.  XIX.  9).  He  suppresses  indeed 
the  cruel  and  loathsome  details  with 
which  the  misery  and  the  atrocity 
of  those  times  are  depicted  in 
Deuteronomy  (XXMII.  53— 57);  yet 
what  can  exceed  the  emphasis  of  his 
simple  menace,  *'And  you  shall  eat 
the  flesh  of  your  sons,  and  the  flesh 
of  your  daughters  shall  you  eat**! 
He  followed  here  also  his  great  model 
Ezekiel,  who  likewise  coupled  the 
siege  of  the  capital  with  the  dispersion 
of  the  people:  "The  fathers  shall 
eat  the  sons  in  the  midst  of  thee, 
and  the  sons  shall  eat  their  fathers; 
and  I  will  execute  judgment  in  thee, 
and  the  whole  remnant  of  thee  wiU 
I  scatter  into  all  the  winds'*  (£zek. 
V.  10;  comp.  also  Isai.  IX.  19;  Zech. 
XI.  9;  see  Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  p.  324 
note  5)3at  he  reproduced  the  words  of 
Exekiel  still  more  closely  in  menacing 
the  annihilation  of  idols  in  Judea; 
for  the  prophet  had  written:  "I  will 
dettroj    your    high  places    utterly 


(D3*rr!ea),  and  your  altars  shaU  be 
desolate,  and  your  sun-images  (os^nan) 
shall  be  broken,  and  I  will  cast  down 
your  slain  men  before  your  idols 
(ds'^V-.V^),  and  will  lay  the  dead  car- 
cases (^"^c)  of  the  children  of  Israel 
before  their  idols,  and  I  will  scatter 
your  bones  round  about  your  altars*' 
(Ezek.  YI.  3—7).  Of  these  and  of  the 
following  sentences  our  passage  is  »' 
pithy  abridgement.  —  We  need  not 
repeat,  how  common  were  in  the 
Holy  Land  "the  heights**,  and  how 
numerous  the  statues  of  Baal  and 
Ashtarte  —  the  images  of  the  tun 
and  the  moon  —  which  the  Hebrew* 
worshipped  on  those  heights  and  in 
sacred  groves  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  monarchy,  and  how 
difficult  it  was  to  wean  them  fkt>m 
these  abuses  even  after  their  return 
fVom  the  captivity :  it  is  certainly  not 
surprising  that,  after  their  contact 
with  the  Persians,  they  should  have 
clung  with  increased  obstinacy  to 
the  worship  of  the  Sun  (see  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  357—362,  372,  373)'  —  It 
is  recorded,  that  Josiah,  in  his  re* 
forming  zeal,  ''broke  in  pieces  the 
statues,  and  destroyed  the  images  of 
Ashtarte  (rr^sit),  and  filled  their 
places  with  the  bones  of  men** ;  and 
that  in  Samaria  **he  sacrificed  (nar*) 
all  the  priests  of  the  high  places 
that  were  there  upon  the  altars, 
and  burnt  men*s  bones  upon 
them**  (2  Ki.  XXIU.  14,  20;  2  Chr. 
XXXIV.  5):  similar  facts  and  tradi- 
tions may  have  been  in  our  author's 
thoughts  when  he  announced  the 
piling  up  of  the  dead  bodies  of  ido- 
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mies  who  dwell  therein  shall  be  amazed  at  it.  33.  And 
I  will  scatter  you  among  the  nations,  and  will  draw  out 
the  sword  after  you,  and  your  land  shall  be  desolate, 
and  your  cities  shall  be  waste.  —  34.  Then  shall  the 
land  pay  off  its  Sabbaths  as  long  as  it  lies  desolate, 
and  you  are  in  your  enemies'  land;  then  shall  the  land 


laters  together  with  the  shivered 
limbs  of  their  idols;  but  the  ven- 
geance which  he  describes  is  not 
the  vengeance  of  a  pioos Hebrew  king, 
but  of  a  heathen  conqueror. 

Ko  one  who  reads  these  verses  with- 
out preconceptions,  can  deny  that,  in 
the  writer's  time,the  ''high  places'*  had 
long  been  used  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  idols- so  distinctly  sjiecified  had 
actually  been  worshipped  by  them 
in  Canaan;  and  that,  therefore,  these 
statements  refer  to  a  post-Mosaic  age 
(see  supra  p.  583).  Let  the  tenor 
of  our  section,  as  the  author  wished 
it  to  be  understood,  for  a  moment 
be  considered.  The  Hebrews  had 
jiutt  been  released  from  the  oppress- 
ive bondage  of  Egjpt;  they  werestiU 
far  distant  from  the  land  of  promise, 
which  they  reached  only  forty  years 
later,  and  which  they  had  to  con- 
quer from  warlike  tribes  in  pro- 
tracted wars:  yet  then  already,  in 
the  desert  of  Binai,  they  were  told, 
that  their  future  home  would  be  de- 
vahtated,  and  that  they  themselves 
would  be  expelled  from  it,  on  ac- 
count of  their  inveterate  wickedness. 
The  conception  is  indeed  grand,  and 
bespeaks  a  peuius  capable  of  sur- 
veying and  li  uk  ing  together  the  history 
of  millenniums;  yet  he  is  unable  to 
conceal,  that  the  annals  of  tliat  liistory 
lie  complete  before  him,  and  that  they 
liave  furnished  him  the  materials  for 
liis  far-reaching  combinations  (comp. 
also  1  Ki.  IX.  2—9).  He  writes  as 
his  predecessor  wrote:  ** A  third  part 
of  thee  shall  die  ^ith  the  pestilence, 
and  ^ith  famine  shall  they  be  con- 


sumed in  the  midst  of  thee;  and  a 
third  part  shaU  fall  by  the  sword 
round  about  thee ;  and  I  will  scat- 
ter a  third  part  into  all  the  winds, 
and  I  will  draw  out  a  sword  after 
them"  (£zek.  Y.  12;  comp.  XII. 
14,  15). 

Philological  Bemabkb.  —  The  "^, 
"encounter**  of  the  Hebrews  wiU  be 
met  by  the  *y^  nerr  of  God  (ver.  28), 
which  is,  Uterally,  *'the  wrath  of  en- 
counter", that  is,  by  a  wrathful  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  God,  inflicting 
frightful  calamities;  compare  Jer. 
XXI.  5  ^vu  pxpsr.  mnz^  t|Ksi,  and  the 
whole  passage  vers.  4 — 10,  which 
is  closely  parallel  to  ours;  see  also 
Ezek.  V.  13,  15  (nsn  rmsrai  nwrs); 
VI.  12;  Lam.  H.  11;  Isai.  LXm.  3; 
LXVI.  15;  etc.  —  We  have  shown 
before  how  utterly  groundless  is  the 
view  brought  forward  by  some  (as 
Ghillany^  Menschenopfer,  pp.  643 — 
647),  that  the  eating  of  human  flesh 
in  exceptionalcasesof  agonising  want 
proves,  that  "cannibalism"  was  a 
common  and  prevailing  habit  among 
the  Hebrews,  especiaUy  in  connection 
with  sacrifices  (comp.  Comm.  on  Lev. 
I.pp.410,411).— TheparaUels  to  the 
words  cr-rs  *7S  sr^^  have  been  given 
above  in  the  general  notes.  —  To 
ver.  30:  With  r-  B3-rr^  rm  *nca;!v 
and  I  will  destroy  your  high  places, 
and  will  cut  down  yoar  sun-images, 
compare  Eiek.  VI.  3,  4,  6  (t-sh^ 
s5-»rrrcwi  •  •  •  ssTias).  —  With  Trr 
':i  S7"-UB  m  and  I  wiU  caat  your  car- 
cases upon  the  carcases  of  yoor  idols, 
compare  Ezek.  VL  4,  5,  IS  (m  *rrr 
zrrV':^  •aV^Knr-sj'*-«).-On««h«ightf'' 
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rest,  and  pay  off  its  Sabbaths;  35.  As  long  as  it  lies 
desolate,  it  shall  rest  the  years  which  it  did  not  rest  in 
your  Sabbaths,  when  you  dwelt  upon  it.  36.  And  as  to  those 
that  are  left  aUoe  of  you,  I  will  send  a  faintness  into  their 
hearts  in  thelands  of  their  enemies;  and  the  sound  of  a  shaken 
leaf  shall  chase  them,  and  they  shall  flee  as  //"fleeing  from  a 


(r^),   see   Gomm.  on  Ley.  I.  372| 
373 ;  eomp.  alto  Graf  in  Merx'  Archiv, 
1867,  pp.  95,  108. —  ytar\  from  n^^n 
8an,properly  an  adjective  "appertain- 
ing to  the  sun"  or  "solar",  whence 
yin  ^,  which  has  repeatedly  heen 
found  on  Phoenician  and  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  the  Sun-Baal,  and  trstsn 
statues  or  memorial  stones  of  this 
deity  (analogous  to  d*V;:|  and  o*n^K 
statues  of  Baal  and  Ashera),  which 
were  placed  on  the  altars  of  the  god 
(comp.  2  Chr.  XXXIY.  4).    The  an- 
cient translations  are  vague  or  in- 
exact, rendering  simply  either  images 
or  shrines  (Sept.  E^Xiva  ^cipoi:o(r|Ta, 
or  in  other  passages  crB»Xa,  pBsXO^- 
{laTo,  TeiJi£vT|,  or  u't^r|Xa,  Yulg.  simu- 
lacra, deluhra,  Syr.  arVrr,  etc.),  and 
so  many  later  interpreters ;  but  the 
Arabic  version  (Erpen.)  renders  cor- 
rectly t^-»  -t>-    suns,   which  Kimchi 
explains  to  mean  "images  made  for 
idolatrous    worship    of   the     sun*'; 
while  Bashi,  £bn  Ezra,  and  Abar- 
banel,  though  justly  referring  the 
word  to  TTon  sun,  questionably  modify 
the  sense  (Bashi,  "a  kind  of  idol, 
which  was  placed  on  the  roofs,  and 
because  the  statues  were  exiK>sed  to 
the  sun  — r«n-  they  were  called  o*»n'»; 
£bn  Ezra  andAbarbanel,  "houses  or 
temples,  in  which  people  worshipped 
the  sun**).    Onkelos  renders  y^  by 
the  unusual  word  o:tn,  which  has 
hardly  yet  found  a  satisfactoiy  ex- 
planation (the  conjecture  proposed  in 
FraukeFs  MonaUschrift  1R59,  p.  319, 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  Greek 
j^cbveuotc,  im^v^id^  or  )^(&vcv|ia,  an 
image  formed  of  molten  metal,  seems 


hazardous).  See  tupra  on  vers.  1,  2, 
p.  580;   Comm.  on  Lev.  L  pag.  361 
notes  14  and  15;  JJ{9tfiic^,Legg.Bitt. 
Lib.  II.  c.  25,  pp.  469—482 ;  Jablmski^ 
Panth.  Aeg.  Ill,  Proleg.  §  34,  pp.  80 
— 83 ;  Michael,  Supplem.  pp.817 — 821 ; 
Gesen,  Thes.  pp.  489 — 491 ;  Mover $t 
Phoeniz.1. 188,294,345,  etc.;  Franks^ 
On  recent  excavations  and  discoveries 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  1860, 
pp.  18/^^.—'^^^  corpse  is  only  in  this 
passage  applied  to  shattered  idols; 
but  the  term  is  intelligible,  since 
idols  were  supposed  to  have  con- 
sciousness and  sensation  (Vulg.  oa- 
detis  inter  ruinas  idolorum  vestrorum; 
comp.  Comm.  1.  c.  p.  371):  it  is  un- 
necessary to  assume,  that  animals  are 
meant  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptians.  —  To 
ver.  31 :  rsT    cs— ?  ru  -rr:i  and  I 
will  make  your  cities  waste,  compare 
Ezek.  VI.  6  (rs-rrr  c-'Tr:),  14;  XH, 
19,  20;  XIV.  16;  XXX VL  4;  Jer.  IV. 
7;  IX.  10;  XXV.  11, 18;  see  also  Jer. 
rv.  7.—  With  ^srs-^  m  Trwsrp  and 
I  will  bring  your  Sanctuaries   into 
desolation,  compare  Ezek.  IX.   6; 
Ps.  LXXIV.  7.  —  The  plural  or-Brprs 
your  Sanctuaries  may  be  explained 
by  the  two  altars,  in  the  Court  and 
the  Holy;  but  Siphra,  applying  the 
notions  and  institutions  of  a  later 
time,  supposes  that  the  8*9*7*3  include 
the  Synagogues  and  colleges  (rnr*? 
r-jr-t-rs  -re*  xrres*ra);  others  believe, 
that  idolatrous  temples  are  meant, 
though  the  phrase  rrrr:  rrf^   rr-n 
seems  to  refer  to  tlie  offerings  on  the 
legitimate  altar ;  while  Bashi  explains 
curiously,  that  the  word  denotes  the 
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sword,  and  they  shall  fall  when  none  pursues.  37.  And 
they  shall  fall  one  upon  another,  as  U  were  before  a 
sword,  when  none  pursues;  and  you  shall  have  no  power 
to  stand  before  your  enemies.  38.  And  you  shall  perish 
among  the  nations,  and  the  land  of  your  enemies  shall 
eat  you  up.     39.  And  those  that  are  left  of  you,  shall 


pUgrims,  and  he  paraphrases  '^inam'i 
zsrsr^^  rx  thus:  "I  wUl  make  the 
Temple  empty,  for  no  more  shaUmul- 
titudes  of  Israelite8,as  hefore,  sanctify 
themselves  (r-^r^ria)  and  prepare 
to  journey  thithei-**  (comp.Ezek.  VIL 
24,  s'j'TrjE*^  for  crj-rrp^e;  see  Geiger^ 
Jiid.  Zeitschr.IIL  234;  IV.  170,  171). 
The  Samaritan  codex  has  csmpa 
without  * ;  but  the  plural  occurs  in 
several  other  passages  also  (Lev. 
XXI.  23;  rs.  LXVni.  36;  LXXIH. 
17;  Ezek.  XXI.  7;  XXVUI.  18).  — 
On  the  phrase  r:-n-:  n^  see  Comm.  on 
Lev. I. pp.  7, 8;  comp.Ezek. XX.  41 ;  it 
is  here  completed  by  the  verb  rr^^ 
which  means  to  delight  in  something 
(comp.  Am.  V.  21 ;  Isai.  XI.  3).  — 
To  ver.  32:  Witli  rny  •««»•  and  they 
shall  be  amazed  at  it,  compare  Jer. 
XVIU.  16 ;  XIX.  8  (s-«-  r^J  -sr?  Vs) ; 
1  Ki.  IX.  8.  —  ''Your  enemies  that 
dwell  therein"  —  these  words  imply, 
that  the  foreign  conquerors  will  take 
posseMffiun  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews 
and  xet  t  le  there  (comp.  Ezek .  XXX  VL 
5;  Joel  IV.  2).  —  To  ver.  33:  With 
sv;s  r-tK  C2nc  and  I  will  scatter  you 
among  the  nations,  compare  Ezek.  Y. 
2,  10,  12;  VI.  8;  Xn.  14,  15;  XX.  23; 
XXIL15 ;  all  wliich  passages  resemble 
ours  in  sense  and  language;  see  also 
Jer.  IX.  l.-i;  Ps,  XLFV.  12;  Zech.  U. 
4;  VII.  14.  —  With  st:  cr^-r^  -rp^m 
and  I  wiU  draw  out  the  sword  after 
you,  compare  Ezek.  V.  2,  12;  XII.  14 
(or!— Tn  p-ni  s-it);  see  also  XXI. 
8—10. 

8-t— 80«  Now  the  author  no 
longer  delineates  the  past  but  the  wo- 
ful  present,  not  the  wind  that  had 


been  sown,  but  the  whirlwind  that 
his  generation  were  reaping;  and  his 
description  has  aU  the  power  and 
truth  of  the  eye-witness.  Tet  it  is 
not  a  piercing  cry  of  agony  and  de- 
spair; he  contemplates  indeed  with  a 
heavy  heart  the  terrible  disasters 
under  which  his  countrymen  are 
writhing,  but  to  his  clear  mind  those 
disasters  convey  great  lessons;  they 
are  the  finger  of  God,  and  disclose 
to  him  the  laws  of  Divine  govern- 
ment. Bising  above  the  troubled 
reality,  he  penetrates  into  the  ''seeds 
6f  time'*  and  into  the  secrets  of  the 
moral  world.  What,  he  asks  himself, 
is  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  people 
in  their  dispersion?  Their  thoughts 
wander  to  their  own  loved  land; 
they  know  it  is  lying  in  desolation; 
and  with  bitter  self-reproaches  they 
confess,  that  it  suffers  that  dire  fate 
because  they  had  not  allowed  it  to  rest 
during  the  Divinely  appointed  Sab- 
batical years— no,  not  all  the  time  they 
had  held  it  in  possession:  having  eaten 
the  fruits  that  belonged  to  God  and 
His  poor,  they  have  now  to  repay  them 
in  grief  and  distress.  Thus  weighed 
down  by  sorrow  and  remorae,  they 
K>se  all  courage  and  confidence;  they 
are  terrified  by  imaginary  dangers; 
surrounded  bv  enemies  who  do  not 
speak  their  own  tongue,  their  anguish, 
their  ''iaintness  of  heart**  conjures  up 
eveiy  whereattack  and  fierce  onslaught 
and  pursuit ;  they  are  "chased  by  the 
sound  of  a  shaken  leaf*;  they  hear 
the  foe  following  in  their  track,  they 
flee,  they  fall  —  and  no  one  is  pursuing 
them;  in  their  confusion  they  rush 
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pine  away  on  account  of  their   iniquity   in  the  lands  of 
your  enemies,   and  also  on  accoant  of  the  iniquities  of 


blindly  upon  each  other  andflght  for 
their  lives,  stiU  haunted  by  the  phan- 
toms of  danger :  how  should  they  make 
a  stand  before  the  enemy  ?  Thus  driven 
onward  without  rest  and  peace,  many 
fall  victims  to  their  fears  and  an- 
xieties —  the  strange  land  ''eats  them 
up."  The  survivors,  tortured  by 
remorse,  languish  away  in  wretched- 
ness. And  why  do  they  suffer  all 
these  pangs  and  miseries?  *'They  pine 
away  on  account  of  their  iniquity, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  iniquities 
of  their  fathers  with  them  do  they 
pine  away*\  This  is  the  pith  and 
kernel  of  the  author's  sketch: 
it  is  the  sins  of  their  fathers  together 
with  their  otcn,  which  have  brought 
do^vn  upon  them  such  appalling 
distress.  In  the  old  and  primary 
Commandments,  the  Hebrews  had 
been  taught,  that  God  visits  the  ini- 
quity of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
those  that  hate  Him.  Tet  for  many 
centuries  afterwards,  the  proverb  wak 
current  in  Israel,  **The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge."  Then  Ezekiel, 
opposing  this  doctrine,  declared:  — 
"  The  soul  that  sins,  it  shaU  die ;  the  son 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father,  nor  shall  the  father  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  son"  (Ezek.  XVIII.  20 ; 
comp.  Deut.  XXIV.  16).  And  now 
our  author,  combining  and  applying 
the  thoughts  of  the  old  and  the  recent 
master,  insisted,  that  his  countrymen 
were  indeed  suffering  for  the  iniqui^ 
of  their  fathers,  but  only  because 
they  themselves  ''bated  God",  or  had 
"walked  contrary-  to  Him";  their 
"teeth  were  on  edge",  because  they 
themselves  had  "eaten  sour  grapes"; 
and  they  died  and  suffered  because 


they  had  acted  wickedly  like  their 
fathers.  As  once  "the  sin  of  the 
Amorites  had  been  ftdl",  so  the  sin 
of  the  Hebrews  was  full  then ;  their  an- 
cestors had  begun  to  add  guilt  to  guilt, 
and  they  had  themselves  completed  the 
measure.  Thus  we  have  here  again  the 
same  pragmatic  survey  and  the  same 
inductive  construction  of  history 
which  we  have  before  admired  (see 
p.  384);  but  we  hAve  history  indeed; 
the  non-observance  of  the  Sabbatical 
years  for  many  centuries  was  known  to 
the  author  as  a  sad  experience  (see 
supra  p.  535);  and  on  such  facts  he 
built  up  a  system,  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  indeed  founded  on  histor}' 
and  philosophic  thought,  but  cul- 
minates in  theology  and  ethics. 

In  Deuteronomy,  the  picture  of 
agonising  restlessness  and  gratuitous 
terror  is  more  detailed,  yet  hardly 
more  thrilling,  than  in  our  passage: 
among  the  nations  the  Hebrews  find 
no  ease  and  no  repose,  for  God  gives 
them  "a  trembling  heart,  and  failing 
of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind";  their 
lives  ar^  in  constant  danger,  they  fear 
day  and  night,  and  are  never  con- 
fident of  safety.  As  a  parallel,  we 
may  add  a  few  lines  of  a  Hindoo  code, 
from  which  we  liave  quoted  before, 
and  which  thus  describes  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sinner :  "In  his  sleep  he 
is  violently  plunged  into  water,  and . . . 
falls  in  with  carnivorous  beasts;  he  is 
in  the  company  of  persons  of  the  lowest 
castes,  and  of  asMs  and  camels ;  wher- 
ever he  walks,  he  fancies  himself  pur- 
sued by  enemies ;  he  is  distracted  in 
mind,does  useless  things,  and  desponds 
without  cause :  if  he  be  a  prince,  he 
does  not  obtain  the  government, . . . 
if  a  scholar  he  gets  no  appointment,  if 
a  merchant  no  profit,  ii  a  husband- 
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their  fathers  with  them  shall  they  pine  away.     40.  Then 
they  will  confess  their  iniquity  and  the  iniquity  of  their 


man  no  har\'est''  (Ydjnav.  I.  271— 
275). 

Philological  Remarks.  —  The 
meaning  of  r»^  and  of  the  Hiphil 
rx^in  in  connection  with  "pKn  (vers. 
34,  43)  is  apparent  from  ver.  43t 
in  which  the  words  rn  irp  '  '  •  x^ktv, 
Tr»rrar  are  evidently  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  d:v  "jrv*  Dm;  but  the 
latter  words  mean  unquestionably 
"and  they  —  the  Hebrews  —  shall 
pay  for  their  iniquity",  that  is,  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  iniquity  (comp. 
also  ver.  41;  Luther  die  Strafe  ihrer 
Hissethat);  therefore,  the  first  phrase 
rrrrrsa  rit  -pier:  rra*n  nc  siguifies  no 
doubt,  ''and  the  earth  shall  pay  the 
penalty  of  its  (neglected)  Sabbatical 
years",  as  a  debt  which  it  has  in- 
curred; which  figure  of  speech  is 
fully  in  harmony  with  Biblical 
notions  (comp.  £bn  Ezra  s*V7r; 
Abarbanel  in  loo.  ns'n  nc  :rcr ,  and 
no!?r.'.  r^  wn  T^srr).  The  verb  rrs* 
with  the  accusat.  indeed  means  fre- 
quently to  enjoy  or  to  delight  iu 
something  (comp.  Prov.  III.  12;  Jub 
XIV.  6;  etc.);  but  the  trauslatiou 
''the  land  shall  eigoy  its  Kabbatiis", 
that  is,  shall  delight  in  them  (>o 
Engl.  Vers.,  Keil,  a.  o.),  besides  dis- 
regardingthe  parallelism  referred  to, 
involves  an  idea  hardly  in  harmony 
with  the  context ;  far  the  land  must 
be  supposed  to  mourn,  in  sympathetic 
grief,  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  He- 
brews and  its  own  desolation,  rather 
than  to  enjoy  or  to  delight  in  its 
compulsory  rest  (comp.  ver.  3'.%  and 
the  passages  there  quoted;  see  also 
2  Cbr.  XXXVL  SI).  Others  render, 
even  less  plans ib'y,  "the  land  wiU 
appease  (o~cr)  God  on  account  uf 
the  Sabbatical  years"  (Bashi) ;  or  *"  the 
land  wiU  conciliate  the  Sabbatical 


years"  incensed  at  the  neglect  they 
have  suffered  (Herxheim.);  etc.  — 
rvvn  is  literally  "its  being  devas- 
tated", though  the  suffix  n  is  without 
the  mappik  (comp.  Exod.  n.  3,rn^np^ ; 
see  Gram.  §  LXII.  8);  or  it  may  be  a 
feminine  termination  of  the  infinitive, 
which  occurs  so  often  in  Kal,  oc- 
casionally inPiel,  and  once  inHiphil 
(ntfi',  see  Gram.  § XXXIX.  1).— About 
rsrr  instead  of  rjwn  see  supra 
on  XXV.  21  irsz;  p.  558.  —  As  rzxj 
is  construed  with  the  accusative 
(comp.  XXIII.  32,  csraw  ".rzvr),  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  phrase  rzsr 
T.rz'3  tr:  -rK  rit  (ver.  35),  that  is,  the 
earth  will  rest  ur  keep  the  Sabbaths 
which  it  did  not  keep  before;  "^vtc  rx 
needs,  therefore,  not  to  be  translated 
''becau>e**  (Kngl.  Vers.  a.  o.),  as  it  is 
always  a  real,  though  elliptical,  accu- 
sative (so  also  in  Gen.  XXX.  29  ; 
Deut.  IX.  7;  XXIX.  15).  —  Jewish 
writersattempt  various  computations 
to  show,  how  the  number  of  neglected 
Sabbiitical  years  coincides  with  the 
years  of  the  captivity  (see  Haslii  in 
loc.  after  Seder  01am;  Abarban.  in 
loc.;etc.:  comp.  supra  on  XXV.  1, 
p.  536:  «ee  also  Ezek.  IV.  4—6;  XIV. 
34).  —  On  the  construction  s*ncr:rr* 
'r  s:a  (ver.  36),  the  principal  notion 
being  placed  first  in  an  absolute 
form,  see  Gram.  §  75.  5.  —  ?n!^i  •^'» 
appears  from  the  parallel  passage  in 
Deuteronomy  (XXVIII.  65),  is  faint- 
ness  or  fear,  cowardice  and  anguish 
(Sept.  osiXta,  Vulg.  pavor,  etc.), 
whether  the  word  be  derived  from 
^r^  to  l>e  timid,  after  the  analogy  of 
ora  from  ccs,  or  from  the  root"pQ 
(which,  however,  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  O.  T.)  kindred  with  rms 
and  p"r9  to  rub  away,  to  wear  out 
(comp.  Ezek.  XXT.  12,  'ai  a^  \o  s^r). 
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fathers  in  trespassing  against  Me,  and  also  that  they 
have  walked  contrary  to  Me;  41.  And  that  I  also  have 


—  s-n  rcrs  5or  literally,  'and  they 
shaU  flee  the  flight  of  the  sword, 
that  is,  as  if  they  were  escaping  from 
the  sword  (comp.  ver.  37 ,  s-r:  -swa, 
and  ver.  25,  n-^a  op:  rtjpa).  —  With 
r)-:n  7K1  compare  Prov.  XXVIIL  1, 
Tsn  tr^  p«*>  TC3.  —  nrnpn  (ver.  37) 
standing,  or  power  to  stand  (xal  06 
Suv^^seoBe  dvTioTfjvat;  comp.  Josh. 
Vn.  12,  13;  Judg.  n.  U).  — -  nVsKi 
':*  csrK  (ver.  38),  comp.  £zek.  XXXYI. 
13;  Num.Xin.  32.  —  With  orTs  ^tr 
(ver.  39)  compare  £zek.  IV.  17  (rp^sr 
c:-ra);  XXIV.  23  (orTrors  crp^r); 
XXXm.  10.  —  They  shall  pine  away 
crK  sr*:K  r*.:7a  on  acconut  of  the 
sins  of  their  fathers  with  them,  that 
is ,  on  account  of  their  fathers,  who 
sinned  witli  or  like  them.  (Onkel. 
^and  also  on  account  uf  the  evil  sins 
of  tlieir  fathers  which  they  hold  fast 
in  their  hands,shaU  they  pine  away"; 
similarly  Biphra,  Bashi  ttstz  s*Trricc5 
crr-r^  srrT'sic,  etc.).  Others  explain, 
"on  account  of  the  sins  of  their  fathers, 
which  are  with  them,  and  which  they 
uiuiit  bear  and  expiate**;  and  others 
again  ,  joining  ctk  with  -pt:-,  trans- 
late, "^they  Khali  pine  away  with  them"; 
so  the  Masurites  understood  the  words, 
as  they  placed  a  conjunctive  accent 
beneath  srK.  —  In  the  39il»  and  the 
following  verse  77  is  iniquity,  nut 
punisliment  of  iniquity. 

•to — •!&•  But  the  author,  who 
longed  for  the  revival  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  could  not  conclude  with  me- 
nace and  despair;  and  as  his  object 
was  to  reform  and  to  encourage 
his  sorely  tried  countrymen  by 
rebuke,  rather  than  to  crush  them  by 
anguish,  he  held  out  to  them  the  pro- 
spect of  )telp  and  release ,  and  of  a 
Npeedy  restoration  toDi vine  favour.  He 
saw  with  satisfaction,  that  they  had 


at  last  begun  to  connect  their  mis- 
fortunes with  their  own  reckless  ini- 
quity and  that  of  former  generations, 
to  confess  their  sins,  nay  to  humble 
their  hearts  hitherto  hardened  and 
"uncircumcised"' ;  and  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
to  the  people's  conduct,  and  firmly 
relying  on  Ood*8  justice  and  mercy, 
he  confidently  predicted,  that  those 
germs  of  contrition  and  repentance 
would  burst  forth  in  deliverance,  and 
result  in  6od*s  gracious  remembrance 
of  the  covenant  concluded  with  the 
primeval  patriarchs,  and  ratified  by 
the  wonderful  redemption  from£g3rpt. 
He  was  justified  in  regarding  that 
feeling  of  humility  and  penitence  as 
sti'ong  and  genuine;  for  it  did  not 
remain  without  fruits;  it  gave  rise  to 
the  development  of  the  sin-oflerings, 
which  approach  nearest  to  a  true  heart 
service,  and  to  the  institution  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  which  preserved 
in  the  nation  at  once  a  consciousness 
of  human  guilt  and  a  yearning  for 
Divine  purity  (see  tupra  p.  276).  But 
though  sure  of  6od*s  renewed  favotu*, 
he  described  the  form  in  which  it 
would  be  manifested  with  caution; 
he  merely  assured  his  anxious  con- 
temporaries, that  ''even  in  the  land 
of  their  enemies,  (}od  would  not  cast 
them  away  nor  abhor  them,  to  destroy 
them  utterl}',  and  to  break  His  coven- 
ant mith  them.**     He  did  not  even 

• 

speak  with  the  decision  and  distinct- 
ness of  his  predeceisort;  for  he  must 
have  read  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah 
tlie  Divine  announcement,  "After 
seventy  years  are  accomplished  at 
Babylon,  I  will  remember  you,  and 
perform  My  good  promise  toward 
you,  in  causing  you  to  return  to  this 
place"  (Jer.  Xxix.   10;  comp.  XIL 
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walked  contrary  to  them,  and  have  brought  them  into 
the  land  of  their   enemies:  if  then  their  uncircumcised 


15,  16;  XXIV.  6);  and  he  was  no 
doubt  familiar  with  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  "In  Hy  holy  mountain,  says 
the  Lord  Gbod,  there  shall  all  the 
house  of  Israel,  all  of  them  in  the 
land  serve  He;  there  will  I  accept 
them,  and  there  will  I  require  your 
o£ferings  ...  I  will  accept  you  ^vitli 
your  sweet  odour,  when  I  bring  j'ou 
out  from  the  people,  and  gather  you 
out  of  the  countries  wherein  you  have 
been  scattered'' (Ezek.  XX.  40, 41).  He 
merely,  in  his  own  more  brief  and 
emphatic  manner,  expressed  again  the 
hope  of  the  moral  regeneration  of 
Israel ;  and  as  a  sure  guarantee  of  deli- 
verance, he  pointed  to  God  as  the 
Eternal  and  Unchangeable  (tttt  -»), 
who  was  certain  to  redeem  His  old 
pledges.  Like  all  the  nobler  minds,  he 
clung,  with  rockhke  firmness,  to  the 
conviction,  that  God  had  entered  with 
the  Hebrews  into  relations  abso- 
lutely* and  for  ever  indestructible;  this 
couNiction  proved  an  anchor  in  times 
of  trouble,  and  a  beacon  in  ages  of 
depravity.  How  far  he  followed  the 
two  great  prophets  nearly  conteni- 
lM>rary  with  him,  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  parallels.  ^I  will  pve 
thee",  declared  JerfUiiah  in  tlii.'  Uiuno 
uf  God,  '^a  heart  to  know  3Ie  that  I 
am  the  Lord;  and  they  shall  return 
to  Me  with  their  whole  heart"  (Jer. 
XXIV.  7;  comp.XXIX.  12, 13;  XXXII. 
39—41 ;  XXXIII.  7, 8);  and  more  ex- 
plicitly still  iKTote  Ezekiel,  *'And  they 
that  escape  of  you  shall  remember 
Me  among  the  nations  whither  they 
shaU  be  carried  captives,  when  I 
have  lubdned  their  faithless  heart, 
wliich  has  departed  from  3Ie, . . .  and 
they  sliall  loathe  themselves  fur  the 
evils  which  they  have  committed  in 
all  their  abominations*^  (Ezek.  VI.  tf ; 


comp.XI.  18—20;  XVI.  60;  XXXVI. 
25—33;  XXXVn.  23—28;  see  also 
Deut.IV.  29—31;  XXX.  1—10).  Our 
author  is  indeed  full  of  trust;  but  so 
dense  is  the  gloom  of  exile,  and  so  sad 
the  reality  around  him,  that  hope 
seems  like  a  distant  and  indistinct 
vision. 

His  pictures  of  blessing  and  curse, 
thou<^ii  grand  and  largely  conceived, 
move  within  the  old  ideas  of  retribu- 
tion: piety  secures  earthly  boons, 
wickedness  is  attended  with  calamity, 
and  the  deeds  of  one  generation  are 
sure  to  influence  the  fate  of  later  agea 
—  as  the  Hebrews  suffered  for  their 
ancestors*  sins,  so  also  were  thev  be- 
nefited  by  their  ancestors*  merit  and 
righteousness.  Yet  there  are  several 
points  which,  in  fairness  to  our 
author,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Addressing  his  speech  to  the  nation, 
rather  than  to  individuals,  he  is  justi- 
tled  ill  making  national  )>ro8pcrity  de- 
pendent on  public  virtue ;  and  in  doiu^ 
so,  he  by  no  means  confliici«  himself  to 
material  boons,  such  as  wealth  and 
power,  long  Ufe  and  ]HiKterity;  but 
his  promises  comprine  GimI's  pre- 
nence  in  the  midxt  of  the  |>eople  and 
llis»  hpiritusil  grace;  while  his  meimceM 
include  despondency  and  (>ppre^(sion 
of  heart,  gmftwing  reuionie  and  tor- 
turing self-reproach.  A  nation  that 
aimed  at  being  a  **huly**  |>eople,  be- 
cause God,  their  Ruler  and  Guide,  is 
holy,  cannot  be  said  to  have  regarded 
virtue  simply  as  a  means  of  worldly 
success,  and  not  to  have  prized  and 
practised  it  for  its  own  sake.  The 
healthy  mind  will  ever  hold  fast  to 
the  belief,  that  dutiful  and  con- 
sirientious  work  does  not  only  yield 
inward  satisfaction,  but  will  also 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life;  the 
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hearts  will  be  humbled,  and  they  wUl  then  pay  the 
penalty  </ their  iniquity,  42. 1  will  remember  My  covenant 
with  Jacob,  and  also  My  covenant  with  Isaac,  and  also 
My  covenant  with  Abraham  will  I  remember;  and  I  will 
remember  the  land.  43.  For  the  land  shall  be  deserted  by 
them,  and  shall  pay  off  its  Sabbaths,  while  it  lies  desolate 
without  them;  and  they  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
iniquity,  because,  even  because  they  despised  My  judgments, 
and  because  their  souls  abhorred  My  statutes.   44.  And  yet 


contrary  conception  would  engender 
the  utmost  prostration  and  confusion. 
Long  before  the  Babylonian  age,  in 
which  our  author  wrote,  the  questions 
of  Divine  government,  and  the 
apparent  arbitrariness  in  the  distri- 
bution of  human  happiness,  had 
engaged  many  reflecting  minds;  but 
their  speculations  had  led  to  no 
new  conclusions;  the  sum  of  their 
convictions  remained,  as  it  had  been 
of  old,  ^'Say  to  the  righteous  that  it 
shall  be  well  with  them,  for  they 
shall  eat  the  fWiit  of  their  doings; 
woe  to  the  wicked!  it  shall  be  ill 
with  him;  for  the  reward  of  his 
hands  vhall  be  given  to  him^  (I«ii. 
III.  10, 1 1).  Yet  even  after  the  Book 
of  Job  had,  in  the  Persian  period, 
discussed  the  subject  with  a  depth, 
a  fKiwer,  and  a  boldness  till  then 
unexampled,  the  traditional  views 
remained  practically  prevalent.  For 
in  seasons  of  sorrow,  men  found  no 
great  comfort  in  the  negative  results 
set  forth  in  that  Book  — neither  in  the 
melancholy  and  humiliating  truth 
tluit  wisdom  is  nowhere  found  among 
men,  nor  in  the  abstract  maxim  that 
the  decrees  of  God  are  unfathomable 
and  inscrutable:  for  resignation  is 
not  happiness,  and  the  virtual  aban- 
donment of  a  momentous  and  vital 
problem  does  not  secure  ]>eace  and 
contentment.  It  was  only  when  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  or  of  future 


compensation  was  developed  and 
gained  ground,  that  all  doubts  were 
solved  and  all  anxieties  calmed.  How- 
ever, even  then  the  people  adhered  to 
the  time-honoured  teaching,  which  is 
so  congenial  to  the  human  mind, 
because  it  manifests  God*8  justice  and 
providence  in  the  most  direct  manner; 
and  the  doctrine  of  retribution  per- 
vades the  New  Testament  as  it  per- 
vades the  Old  (com  p.  Matth.  XIX. 
29;  Luke  V.  20;  John  V.  U). 

Philological  Bemarks.  —  On  \m 
(ver.40),  wich  involves  the  notion  of 
faithlessness ,  and  refers  here  to  the 
heedless  breach  of  the  Divine  coven- 
ant on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews,  see 
Comm.  on  Levit.  I.  267  note  20;  and 
on  the  metaphorical  use  of  V^ 
(ver.  41),  notes  on  XIX.  23  and 
Exod.  VI.  12.  —  The  words  •:«  ric 
'y\  "j^K  (ver.  41)  must  logically  be 
construed  with  rrrrr:^  (ver.  40),  and 
are  co-ordinated  with  "s'^n  ^rn  wn; 
therefore  •»  nt  stands  for  •» -^im  rir, 
and  the  future  '^k,  expressing  a 
continued  or  often  repeated  action, 
has  the  meaning  of  the  past(Oramm. 
§  94.  e):  in  their  exile,  the  Hebrews 
will  acknowledge,  that  their  distress 
was  inflicted  vp<m  them  by  God  in 
His  anger  and  '^liostUity'* ;  and  that 
they  had  fully  merited  it  by  their 
wickedness.  —  -k  seems  here  to  have 
the  sense  of  //  (as  in  IV.  28;  Exod. 
XXI.  36;  2  Sam.  XVIII.  13)  —  *'if 
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even  so,  while  they  are  in  the  land  of  their  enemies, 
I  do  not  cast  them  away,  nor  do  I  abhor  them,  to  de- 
stroy them  utterly,  and  to  break  My  covenant  with  them; 
for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God.  45.  But  I  will  for  their 
sakes  remember  the  covenant  of  their  ancestors,  whom 
I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  before  the 
eyes  of  the  nations,  that  I  might  be  their  God:  I  am 
the  Lord. 

46.  These  are  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  and 


then  (after  the  coufession  of  their 
sins)  the  Hebrews  humble  their 
hearts,  then  I  will  remember  My 
covenant";  the  Sept.  omits  -k,  the 
Vulgate  renders  tk  'k  donee,  Luther 
da  wild  sich  ja  ihr  Herz  demuthigen, 
Bosenm.  usque  dum,  Maurer  nisi 
forte,  Knob,  ob  etwa,  Keil  oder  viel- 
mehr.  —  c:*9  ric  is^  is  "they  will 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  iniquity" 
(see  supra  on  ver.  34);  some  take  rr^ 
here  also  in  the  sense  of  enjoying, 
and  translate  either  "they  will  be 
well  pleased  with  their  sins"  (Sept. 
C'joox-i^oo'joi  Td(  d|jLapT(a;  aOrdiv; 
Keil  sie  werden  ihre  Missethaten 
geniessen),  or  "they  will  take  plea- 
sure in  the  punishment  they  receive 
for  their  sins"  (Luther  sie  werdeu 
sich  die  Strafe  ihrer  Missethat  ge- 
fallen  laMsen);  that  is,  as  has  been 
explained,  "they  will  rejoice  to  have 
been  so  deeply  humbled,  and  to  have 
thus  been  brought  to  see  the  ab^ts 
of  8in  into  which  they  had  falliin** 
(Keil)  —  or  "having  repented,  th«y 
shall  have  the  blessing  of  chas- 
tUement"  (Cook's  Holy  Bible)  — 
an  idea  which  its  advocates  them* 
selves  describe  as  "bold"  or" paradoxi- 
cal", and  which  certainly  appears  too 
abstract  (comp.  Tobit  Xlll.  1—15). 
The  Vulgate  renders  inaccurately 
tunc  orabunt  pro  impietatibus  suis. 
—  On  the  irregular  phrase  s^^  T^.^» 
a  construct  state  following  after  a 


noun  with  a  suffix,  see  Oramm. 
§  LXXXVn.  11  (but  in  2Ki.  XTTT.  23, 
orroK-TK  TT^s;  comp.  Lev.XXVII.  12, 
1\P?  M^*^;  though  some  take  the  *  in 
-r^^  as  •»  paragog.  "the  covenant  of 
Jacob";  comp.  Cesen,  Oramm.  §  322. 
2);  and  on  nt^^'r.^  for  nT;i:T3  (with 
dagesh  in  9),  see  Gramm.  §§XI.  4.b; 
LXII.  8.  —  The  emphatic  conjunc- 
tion yfZ'^  pr  (ver.  43)  occurs,  besides, 
only  in  £zek.  XIII.  10,  and  "prz  7^  in 
Ezek.  XXXVL  3. 

4B«  Here  ended  the  collection 
of  laws,  which  tradition  or  some 
learned  historian  assigned  to  the 
period,  when  the  Hebrews  were  en- 
camped  in  the  regions  of  Mount 
Sinai;  and  here  the  Book  of  Levi- 
ticus was  origiuall}*  finished  —  "The^* 
are  the  statutes  and  the  jud}n>ient« 
and  the  laws,  which  the  Lord  made 
between  Himself  and  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand 
of  Moses**.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the 
Book  that  the  compiler  fitly  placed 
the  promise  of  rewards  and  the 
menace  of  punishments;  and  not  to 
him  ii  due  the  incongruity,  that  a 
new  series  of  im(x>rtant  laws,  also 
purporting  to  h ave  been  reveM  led  in  t  he 
district  of  Horeb,  was  appended,  aud 
that  the  reviser  then  added  another 
formula  of  conclusion  (XXVIl.  34), 
which  not  only  rendered  that  of  our 
chapter  superfluous,  but  made  it 
appear  inappropriate.  —  The  term 
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the  laws,  which  the  Lord  made  between  Himself  and  the 
childi'en  of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 


'Sn  Hount  Sinai**  (■'re  ^tro)  means 
not  only  the  mountain  itself,  but 
also  the  localities  near  it,  since  many 
laws  were  communicated  to  Moses 
from  the  Tabernacle  (see  supra  p. 
589). — The  commands  were  intended 
to  confirm  the  covenant  concluded 


between  God  and  the  Hebrews,  or 
they  formed  a  part  of  that  covenant; 
and  hence  the  expression  ''the  laws 
which  the  Lord  made  between  Himself 
and  the  children  of  Israel"  (fsi  ^ra 
Virv^  ■«»),  aptly  points  to  the  chief 
object  of  the  theocratic  legislation. 


X. 


LAWS  ON  VOTIVE  OFFERINGS  AND 

TITHES. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


Summary.  —  This  appendix  begins  with  the  laws  concerning  votive  ofTer- 
ings;  viz.  1.  If  persons  are  dedicated  or  dedicate  themselves  to  God  by  a 
vow  (■"•^3;  vers.  1—8);  2.  If  animals  are  offered  to  God  as  vows  (vers. 
9 — 13),  for  which  purpose,  however,  firstborn  beasts  are  not  available 
(vers.  26,  27);  3.  If  houses  (vers.  14,  15),  and  4.  If  fields  are  so  sanctified 
(«"-:pn;  vers.  16—26);  and  5.  If  men,  animals,  or  hereditary  fields  are 
"devoted"  (s— nr)  to  God  (vers.  28,  29).  —  Then  follow  precepts  respect- 
ing the  tithes  both  of  vegetable  produce  and  of  the  increase  of  flocks 
and  herds  (vers.  30 — 33).  —  Another  conclusion  winds  up  the  collection 
of  Sinaitic  la^-s  (ver.  34). 

1.  And  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses,  saying,  2.  Speak 


1*  General  Survct/,  —  Vows  so 
naturally  result  from  the  Mime  feelings 
and  notions  as  sacrifices ,  that  both 
are  co-eval  and  nearlv  co-extensive. 
A  vow  was  offered  by  the  patriarch 
Jacob  in  these  explicit  words:  '^IfGod 
will  be  with  me . . .  and  I  return  again 
to  my  father^s  house  in  peace, . . .  then 
tliis  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a 
monument,  shall  be  a  house  of  God ; 
and  of  all  that  Thou  wilt  give  me, 
I  shall  surely  give  the  tenth  part  to 
Thee"  (Gen.  XXVIII.  20—22);  and 
vows  were  usual  among  nearly  all 
the  more  civilised  nations  of  the  an- 


cient world.  Being  pronoimced  either 
when  dangers  threaten,  or  when  they 
have  been  successfuUvovercome/thev 
correspond  in  meaning  to  holocausts, 
and  still  m^re  to  thank-offerings,  one 
class  of  which  is  indeed  called  ''vow- 
offerings**  (VII.  16;  XXII.  18,  21; 
see  notes  in  locc,  and  Comm.  on 
Lev.  I.  p.  2;  Num.  XV.  3  sqq.;  Dent. 
Xn.  17,  18;  1  Sam.  I.  21).  Tet  He- 
brew legislators  and  moralists  do  not 
seem  to  have  encouraged  this  form 
of  religious  service.  Experience  had 
probably  taught  them,  how  difficult  it 
was  for  persons  harassed  by  the  ex- 
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to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  to  them,  When  a  man 


citement  of  trouble  and  misfortone, 
to  weigh  their  words  with  caknness, 
and  not  to  utter  vows  which  afterwards 
they  might  deeply  regret,  or  perhaps 
regard  with  amazement;  and  the  one 
instance  of  Jephthah,  which  seems  to 
have  been  kept  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  people  by  annual  celebrations, 
was  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  terrible 
warning.  They  insisted,  therefore, 
that  pledges  should  be  given  with  the 
utmost  caution.  A  proverb  declared, 
''It  is  a  snare  for  a  man  to  be  heed- 
less in  sacred  things,  and  to  consider 
only  after  the  vow"  (Prov.  XX.  25); 
and  the  Preacher  gives  the  most 
emphatic  admonitions:  ''Be  not  rash 
with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anything  be- 
fore Gk>d;  for  God  is  in  heaven  and 
thou  art  upon  earth;  therefore  let 
thy  words  be  few"  (Eccles.  V.  1). 
But  they  were  too  conscientious  and 
too  earnest  to  permit  trifling  with 
holy  promises  once  made,  since  they 
considered  them  no  less  solemn  and 
binding  than  oaths;  and  they  en- 
joined again  and  again:  "When  thou 
shalt  vow  a  vow  to  the  Lord  thy  God, 
thou  shalt  not  be  slow  in  paying  it,  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  surely  require 
it  of  thee,  and  it  would  be  sin  in 
thee**  (Dent.  XXIII.  22,  24;  comp. 
Num.  XXX.  3);  or  "When  thou 
vowest  a  vow  to  God,  defer  not  to 
pay  it,  for  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the 
wicked;  .  .  •  better  is  it  that  thou 
shonldest  not  vow,  than  that  thou 
shouldest  vow  and  not  pay*'  (Eccl.  Y. 
3,  4).  They  seem  to  have  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  want  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  the  people ;  for  though 
instances  of  l>ase  evasion  mav  have 
occurred  (Hal.  L  14),  vows  were,  as 
a  rule,  faithfully  kept  even  under 
the  most  harrowing  circumstances. 
When  Jephthah  saw  bis  daughter. 


who  had  come  out  to  meet  him,  he 
exclaimed,  "I  have  opened  my  mouth 
to  the  Lord  and  I  cannot  go  back" 
(aivV  ^i»  nh) ;  and  the  maiden  replied, 
"My  father,  thou  hast  opened  thy 
mouth  to  the  Lord,  do  to  me  ac- 
cording to  that  which  has  proceeded 
out  of  thy  mouth";  upon  which 
Jephthah  "did  with  her  according 
to  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed" 
(Judg.  XI.  35,  36,  39;  see  Comm.  on 
Lev.  I.  pp.  383 — 390;  comp.  also 
2  Sam.  XV.  7,  8;  Ps.  XXn.  26; 
LXVI.  13;  LXXVI.  12;  CXVI.  14, 
18).  Nevertheless  the  Deuteronomist, 
anxious  to  shield  the  people  f^om 
guilt,  expressly  declared,  "If  you 
shall  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no 
sin  in  you"  (XXIII.  23).  The  levit- 
ical  writers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  of  opinion,  that  vows,  in  spite 
of  inherent  dangers  and  disadvan- 
tages, might  prove  an  inestimable 
help  in  promoting  both  the  spiritual 
and  the  material  interests  which  they 
had  at  heart.  For  they  had  so  fiilly 
developed  the  sacrificial  system,  and 
had  so  minutely  prescribed  ofl'erings 
and  rituals  for  every  conceivable 
emergency,  that  they  were  glad  to 
afibrd  to  the  people  means  for  the  free 
exercise  of  piety  and  for  satisfying 
spontaneous  emotions  and  impulses. 
And  they  were  naturally  desirous 
of  increasing  in  every  possible 
manner  the  revenues  of  the  Temple 
and  of  their  ovm  order.  By  enacting 
a  series  of  laws  on  votive  gifts,  they 
might  well  hope  to  attain  this  two- 
fold end  most  effectually :  they  intro- 
duced an  element  of  libertv  into  the 
rigorous  compulsion  of  the  Law,  and 
they  opened  a  source  of  income 
which,  considering  the  bias  of  their 
time,  could  not  fail  to  prove  most 
productive. 

Means  had  been  devised  of  mitigat- 
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shall  pronounce  a  vow,  the  persons  shall  be  for  the  Lord 


ing  the  baneful  effects  of  heedless 
TOWS  by  expiatory  sacrifices ,  which 
had  then  been  worked  out  in  their 
ftill  depth.  Therefore,  a  levitical  code 
ordainedy  that  rash  pledges  and  pro- 
testations might  be  atoned  fos  by  a 
female  lamb  or  goat  killed  as  a  sin- 
offering,  or  in  cases  of  poverty  by 
two  turtle  -  doves  or  two  young 
pigeons,  one  presented  as  a  sin-offer- 
ing, the  second  as  a  holocaust  (Lev. 
y.  4 — 10).  And  another  ordinance, 
supplementing  our  law ,  prescribed 
that  the  vows  of  dependent  persons, 
such  as  daughters,  wives,  or  slaves, 
might  be  annulled  by  those  who 
have  authority  over  them,  and  who 
may  be  supposed  to  possess  greater 
experience  and  superior  judgment, 
by  their  fathers,  husbands,  or  masters; 
and  it  was  promised  that  God  would 
pardon  the  imprudent  utterances 
(Kum.  XXX.  3—17).  And  lastly,  the 
duties  of  the  Nazarite,  who  by  a 
solemn  vow  bound  himself  *'to  keep 
aloof*  from  certain  things,  and  to 
devote  liiuiself  entirely  to  God,  were 
accurately  specified,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  solemnity  which  they 
could  derive  from  sacrificial  cere- 
monies (ICum.  VI.  1 — 21). 

As  regards  the  spirit  and  date  of 
our  section,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt.  When  Jephthah  made  his  vow 
to  the  effect,  that  the  first  who  would 
meet  him  on  his  return  **should 
belong  to  the  Lord"  {rrrr's  ?^''^), 
he  added  as  an  explanation,  *'I  will 
offer  him  up  for  a  burnt-offering^ 
(nW  Trr-Vrrr,  Judg.  XI.  31).  And 
when  Hannah  prayed  for  a  child, 
^'she  vowed  a  vom*,  and  said,  O  Lord 
of  hosts,  if  Thou  . . .  wilt  give  to  Thy 
handmaid  a  son,  then  I  will  give 
liim  to  the  Lord  (rrrrrV  **Trv)  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  and  then  shall  no 
razor    come    upon  his  head**;    and 


when  she  brought  her  young  son 
Samuel  to  Eli,  the  chief  priest  of  the 
Sanctuary  of  Shilo,  she  declared,"!  will 
lend  him  to  the  Lord  (mrr^  irrr^wn) 
as  long  as  he  lives,  he  shall  be  lent 
to  the  Lord*'  (1  Sam.  L  11,  27;  m. 
1).  But  the  very  first  words  of  our 
section  lay  down  this  principle, 
"When  a  man  shall  utter  a  vow,  the 
persons  shall  be  for  the  Lord  ac- 
cording to  thy  estimation**  (ver.  2 
mrrV  rratz  -p-isa).  To  our  author 
vowing  a  person  to  God  meant  neither 
offering  him  up  as  a  sacrifice,  nor 
dedicating  him  to  the  service  of  the 
Temple,  and  much  less  selling  him 
as  a  slave,  but  simply  redeeming  him 
by  money  in  favour  of  the  sacred 
treasury :  so  foreign  were  the  two  for- 
mer alternatives  to  his  mind,  that  be 
utterly  ignored  them,  and  stated  the 
tliird  as  a  matter  of  course  and  aa 
the  only  one  to  be  at  all  considered. 
For  in  his  time,  human  sacrifices, 
offered  from  whatever  motive,  were 
deemed  an  abomination,  since  then 
even  that  stage  of  the  practice  which 
underlies  the  story  of  Isaac's  in- 
tended sacrifice,  had  long  been  passed; 
and  in  his  time,  the  Le\ites  were 
exclusively  the  appointed  ministers 
of  the  Temple;  any  Hebrew  of  an- 
other tribe  arrogating  to  himself 
priestly  or  levitical  functions*,  was 
held  guilty  of  death,  and  believed  to 
bring  fearful  disasters  u|)on  the  whole 
community  (see  Comm.  on  Lev.  L 
pp.401,  412,  5tj:i).  During  many  long 
ages  women  also  seem  to  have  served 
at  the  common  Sanctuar}*,  and  might 
therefore  dedicate  themselves  to  God 
in  the  same  nuuiner  as  men;  but  by 
the  levitical  constitution  they  were 
utterl}' excluded  from  sacred  ministra- 
tions, not  only  on  account  of  the 
excesses  to  M'hich  their  presence  might 
give  rise,  but  esj>ecially  because  their 
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according  to  thy  estimation.    3.  And  thy  estimation  shall 


condition  of  parity  is  periodically 
disturbed  (comp.  Exod.  XXXVIII.  8; 
1  8am.  n.  22).  Now,  as  our  law  dis- 
tinctly provides  for  the  contingency 
that  women  tow  themselves  to  Ood,  it 
is  evident,  that  redemption  bymone^' 
is  invariably  intended.  The  contrary 
opinion,  which  has  been  advocated 
by  some,  seems  hardly  to  require  a 
reftitation,  since  it  is  opposed  to  the 
very  spirit  and  tenour  of  our  com- 
mands; but  we  may  point  out, 
that  even  the  very  poorest  were  to 
be  ''estimated"  (ver.  8)  and  redeemed 
by  any  sum  they  might  be  able  to 
afford,  however  much  it  fell  short  of 
the  legal  valuation ;  personal  services 
were  in  no  case  demanded  of  them; 
and  Hebrew's  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  God  of  their  own  free  ivill, 
cannot  be  com^Mred  with  theXethinim 
or  Temple  servants,  who,  like  the 
Gibeonites,  were  commonly  foreigners 
or  captives  of  war  (conip.  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  484,  485). 

As  early  as  in  the  remoter  portions 
of  the  monarchical  period,  a  certain 
practice  with  respect  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  dedicated  persons  seems  to  have 
been  established ;  for  king  Joasli,  in  the 
instructions  he  gave  as  to  the  repairs 
of  the  Temple,  mentioned  ''money  of 
holy  tliing«,  that  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  the  Lord,  current  money, 
the  money  of  every  person  accord- 
ing to  his  estimation'^  (2  Ki.  XII.  5, 
*sr7  rTt:  rc2  r-u).  But  to  our  author 
was  reser\'ed  that  precise  and  syste- 
matic gradation  in  even*  detail,  wliicli 
is  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  the 
laws  of  sacrifice  and  purity,  and 
which  bespeaks  the  most  advanced 
age  of  religious  legislation.  And 
this  niinutem*s8  is  couped  with  a 
depth  of  spiritual  conception  which 
is  no  less  significant.  For  why  was 
it  necessary*  to  enact  ordinances  on 


the  dedication  of  persons,  which  in 
reality  amounts  to  the  payment  of 
certain  sums  of  money?   But  is  it 
indeed  nothing  else  than  a  free-will 
gift  of  silver?  If  a  man  dedicated 
himself  to  God,  or  if  he  dedicated 
to  Him  his  child,  he  presented  a  holy 
offering  of  which  the  shekels  he  paid 
were  merely  a  symbol;  he  gave  up 
himself  or  the  dearest  treasure  of 
his  heart  to  Him  whom  he  thereby 
acknowledged  as  the  source  of  life 
and  all  happiness;  the  feeling  which 
prompted  this  sacrifice  hallowed  his 
whole  being  and  his  future  existence; 
and  he  was  for  ever  a  servant  of  the 
Lord.    Therefore,  it   was  expressly 
stated,    that   all  estimations  in  re- 
ference to  vows  "should  be  accord- 
ing to  the    holy   shekel*'    or    "the 
shekel  of  the  Sanctuarj*"  (r-pr  Vp^s, 
ver.  25);  if  a  clean  sacrificial  animal 
was  vowed,  it  should  not  be  redeemed 
at  all,  but  remain  sacred   property 
(vers.  9, 10);  and  if  an  hereditary  field, 
the   owner   should    have    no    claim 
upon    it    before    the     next    Jubilee 
(vers.  16  —  21).    The  dedication  M*as 
meant  to  be  an  act  of  the  nio»t  |>erfect 
devotion  and  self-denial.  Wliocanfiiil 
to  see,  that  laiK*s  so  remarkably  com- 
bining the  claims  of  humanity  and 
expediency,  of  spiritual  life  and  a  com- 
pletely developed  hierarchy,  are  the 
result  of  religious  and  political  ex- 
perience extending  over  many  gene- 
rations? If  an  additional  proof  were 
wanted,   it   might   Ih?   found  in   the 
fact,  that  some  of  these  ordinances 
are  associated  with  thi'  Jubilee  (vers. 
16 — 24),  which,   nn  we  have  shown, 
was  the    very    latest   of    the    great 
theocratic  institutions,  having  been 
introduced  even   after  the  appoint- 
ment   of    the    Day    of   Atonement, 
with  which  it  was  brought  into  con- 
nection (see  supra  pp.  272,  539).  And 
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be  of  the  male  from  twenty  years  old  to  sixty  years 


thia  very  late  origin  of  our  com- 
mandfl  on  votive  gifts  fully  harmon- 
ises with  the  nature  of  the  precepts 
on  tithes  (see  notes  on  vers.  30 — 33). 
Our  chapter  has,  therefore,  been  fitly 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of 
Iieviticus,  of  which  it  fomis  a  most 
•characteristic  appendix. 

Philological  Bemarks.  —  From 
these  obser\'ations  it  will  be  evident, 
that  an  organic  relation  between 
this  and  the  preceding  sections  can- 
not be  discovered.  The  fact  that  in 
our  chapter  the  Year  or  jubilee  is 
incidentally  mentioned,  constitutes 
no  internal  connection  with  the 
twenty -fifth  chapter,  in  which  the 
Jubilee  is  elaborately  discussed;  and 
even  if  it  did,  both  chapters  are  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  blessings  and  curses 
(ch.  XXVI).  Another  proof  of  un- 
broken continuity  has  been  attempted 
by  the  following  speculations.  In  the 
laws  of  the  Sabbatical  3'ear  and  the 
Jubilee,  God  asserts  His  rights  as  the 
lord  of  the  holy  land ;  no  less  em- 
phatically does  He  assert  them  in 
the  law  of  tithes  (vers.  30 — 33) ;  and 
both  laws  have  the  identical  object 
of  securing  to  the  people  the  true 
worship  of  God  as  their  most  pre- 
cious privilege:  now  the  tithes  are 
meant  to  provide  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  Levites,  who  principally  help 
to  uphold  the  covenant  between  God 
and  Israel,  and  the  same  end  is  pro- 
moted by  the  ordinances  on  votive 
gifts;  hence  the  laws  of  tithes  and 
vows  conclude  appropriately*  the 
Sinaitic  legislation,  which  can  onl^* 
be  carried  out  b^*  the  aid  of  the  Levites 
<comp.  Rank'tf  Untersuch.  I.  Ill;  11. 
121,  122).  We  admit,  that  the  two 
principal  subjects  of  our  cliapter 
fully  accord  with  the  tendency  of 
the  Book  of  Leviticus;  for  vows  are 


a  kind  of  offering,  and  the  tithes 
support  the  priesthood;  but  the  laws 
of  sacrifice  are  virtually  concluded 
in  the  seventh  chapter,  and  the  laws 
of  the  priesthood  in  the  twenty- 
second;  moreover,  the  ordinances  on 
tithes  do  not  refer  to  Grod  as  the 
Lord  of  the  land,  but  as  the  Bestower 
of  all  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  the3' 
comprise  the  increase  of  flocks  and 
herds  also.  The  concluding  formula 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter 
(XXYI.  46)  unquestionably  stamps 
our  section  as  a  later  supplement 
added  to  the  collection  of  Sinaitic 
laws;  to  suppose  that  it  merely  relates 
to  the  precepts  on  the  Sabbatical  3'ear 
and  the  Jubilee,  is  impossible  from  its 
wording,  "These  are  the  statutes  and 
the  judgments  and  the  laws"  etc. 
(see  supra  p.  611).  Hence  some 
exi)ositors,  ready  to  concede  the  prin- 
cipal point,  defend  the  supplementary- 
character  of  our  chapter  by  suggest- 
ing, that  ^'vows  and  dedications  form 
no  integral  i>art  of  the  laws  of  the 
covenant ,  but  being  a  voluntary* 
exercise  of  piety  common  to  all  reli- 
gions, lie  pro|>erly  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  Law,  and  are  here  only  meant 
to  be  hannoni^ud  with  the  legal  codes 
of  the  Hebrews*'  (A>i7,  Lev.  p.  165): 
but  precisely  the  same  might  be  said 
of  a  lar^e  |M>rtion  of  the  sacrifices; 
they  are  voluntary,  they  are  common 
to  all  ancient  religions,  and  the^'  are 
harmonised  ^xixh  the  monotheistic 
concept  tons  of  the  Israelites.  Bertheau 
(Gruppen,  pp.  242—246)  sees  in  the 
contenU  of  Le\it.  XXVII.  1  to  Kumb. 
X.  10  a  series  of  additions  to  the 
Sinaitic  legislation,  and  observes, 
that  our  chapter  (in  which  he 
counts  two  decades  of  laws)  is  joined 
with  the  prectnling  one  "quite  loosely 
and  without  any  clear  connection". 
Perowne  admits,  that  it   is  "a  later 
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old,  thy  estimation  shall  be  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary.  4.  And  if  it  be  a  female, 
then  thy  estimation  shall  be  thirty  shekels.  5.  And  if 
U  be  from  five  years  old  to  twenty  years  old,  then  thy 


appendix",  and  tupposes,  that  *'the 
transcriber  considered  it  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  original  Mosaic 
legislation,  though  he  might  be  at  a 
loss  to  assign  it  its  place*'  (5mt^A'« Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  U.  114 ;  see  on 
the  other  hand,  De  Wetter  Beitrfige, 
n.  286;  Voter,  Pentat.  HI.  p.  477; 
Ndldeke,    Untersuchungen ,     p.  71, 

etc.). 

S — 9«  The  scale  of  prices  fixed 
for  the  redemption  of  persons,  is 
sofiiciently  intelligible.  As  men  were 
supposed  to  attain  their  full  vigour 
in  their  twentieth  year,  the  Israelites 
were,  ftx)m  this  age,  included  in  the 
national  census,  and  fh>m  the  same 
age  the  Levites  were,  at  least  in 
later  tinier,  admitted  to  their  sacred 
ministrations  (comp.  Exod.  XXX.  14; 
Num.  I.  3;  1  Chr.  XXIII.  27;  2  Chr. 
XXXI.  27  ;  Ezra  III.  8;  see,  however, 
Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  pp.  602,  603).  And 
as  the  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  were  considered  to  remain 
essentially  unimpaired  to  the  sixtieth 
year,  the  highest  sum  of  50  shekels 
was  demanded  as  a  ransom  for  a  man 
iintliin  those  two  epochs  of  life; 
while  a  woman  of  the  same  age, 
according  to  the  current  notions  of 
woman  as  ^'the  weaker  vessel*'  (1  Pet. 
III.  7) ,  had  only  to  pay  30  shekels. 
From  sixt}*  years  and  upwards,  about 
one  third  of  the  sums  named  was 
deemed  sufficient,  viz.  15  shekels  for  a 
man,  and  10  for  a  woman.  Before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  month  after 
their  birth,  children  could  not  be  de- 
dicated to  Go<l  at  all ;  for  till  then  they 
were  not  considered  as  fully  deve- 
loped, and  AS  having  attained  a  well 
secured  existence;    and   for   similar 


reasons ,  animals  were  not  accepted 
as  sacrifices  before  their  eighth  day 
(XXn.  27,  p.  483).  And  as  the  life 
of  infemts  up  to  their  fifth  year  is 
precarious,  and  mortality  among  them 
is  very  considerable  in  the  East,  boys 
and  girls  between  one  month  and 
five  years  old  could  be  released  for 
the  small  amounts  of  five  and  three 
shekels  respectively.  Lastly,  males 
between  five  and  twenty  years  might 
be  redeemed  for  twenty  shekels,  a 
sum  larger  than  any  other  ransom 
except  the  highest,  while  females  of 
that  age  were  only  valued  at  the 
same  price  as  women  above  sixty  years. 
These  figures  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated if  it  be  remembered,  that  one 
fourth  of  a  shekel  (or  about  8^)  was, 
in  Samuel's  time,deemed  an  acceptable 
present  to  be  offered  to  a  seer  or  ''a 
man  of  God"  for  his  advice  and  in- 
formation (1  Sam.  IX.  8);  the  ex- 
piation money  paid  by  every  indivi- 
dual when  the  census  was  taken, 
was  half  a  shekel  (Exod.  XXX.  IS); 
in  seasons  of  abundance  a  seah  (about 
one  third  of  an  ephah)  of  wheat,  or 
double  the  quantity;  of  barley ,  was 
sold  for  one  sheker(2  Ki.  VIL  1); 
a  good  vine  was  valued  at  the  same 
price  (Isai.  VII.  23),  and  the  annual 
produce  of  one  of  king  Solomon's 
vineyards  at  a  thousand  shekels 
(Cant.TULll);  in  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  a  Levite  might  be  hired  as 
a  family  priest  for  the  annual  salary 
of  ten  shekels,  besides  board  and 
clothing  (Judg.  XYII.  10);  the  ordi- 
nary* price  of  a  slave  seems  to  have 
been  thirty-  shekels,  though  lower 
sums  were  given  (Exod.  XXI.  32; 
comp.  Gen.  XXXVU.  28);  opprestive 
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estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  twenty  shekels,  and  of 
the  female  ten  shekels.  6.  And  if  it  be  from  a  month 
old  to  five  years  old,  then  thy  estimation  shall  be  of 
the  male  five  shekels  of  silver,  and  for  the  female  thy 


governors  exacted  ftx)m  the  people 
an  annual  impost  of  forty  shekels, 
besides  requisitions  of  bread  and  wine 
(Neh.Y.  15);  a  treshingfloor  and  an 
ox  were  deemed  well  paid  by  fifty 
shekels  (2  Sam.  XXIV.  24;  comp. 
however,  1  Chr.XXI.  25);  in  the  same 
amount  a  man  was  fined  for  dishonour- 
ing a  virgin,  and  double  that  sum  was 
imposed  upon  a  husband  for  defaming 
his  young  wife  (Deut.XXn.  19,  29); 
and  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  an  Egyp- 
tian horse,  at  that  time  a  rare  and 
almost  extravagant  luxury  in  Judea, 
was  purchased  at  150  shekels  (1  Ki. 
X.  29;  comp.  Gen.  XXIII.  15;  Josh. 
XXIV.  32 ;  see  Comm.  on  Oen.  p.  457). 
But  it  is  important  to  notice, 
that  the  redemption  money  was  ab- 
solutely the  same  for  all,  for  the  rich 
and  the  needy,  the  free  and  the 
dependent,  the  healthy  and  the  in- 
firm; this  proves  again,  that  the  money 
M'as  a  sacred  S3rmbol,  rather  than  a 
real  equivalent;  and  it  is  analogous 
to  the  older  law  that,  when  the  people 
were  numbered,  ^the  rich  should  not 
give  more,  and  the  poor  should  not 
give  less,  than  half  a  shekel  ...  to 
make  an  atonement  for  their  souls*' 
(£xod.  XXX.  15,  and  notes  in  loc.). 
Philo  assigns  three  reasons  for  the 
equality  of  the  ransom  —  first,  "be- 
cause the  importance  of  the  vow  is 
the  same,  whether  it  be  made  by  a 
person  of  great  or  of  little  importance ; 
secondly,  because  those  who  have  de- 
dicated themselves  to  Ood,  should  not 
be  treated  like  slaves,  who  are  valued 
at  a  high  or  at  a  low  price,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  condition  and  come- 
liness of  their  bodies  or  the  contrary; 
and  thirdly,    which    is    indeed    the 


most  weighty  consideration  of  all, 
because  inequality  is  upheld  among 
men,  but  equality  is  honoured  by  GK>d" 
{FhUo^  Specc.  Legg.  c.  8):  the  first 
reason  together  with  the  third  seems 
to  express  most  aptly  the  spirit  of  our 
law.  The  vows  of  abstinence,  by  which 
''a  person  binds  his  soul  with  abond" 
(-^SK  ^^SK^),  whether  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  Nazarite,  or  to  some 
special  and  more  transitory  privations, 
are  treated  of  in  later  sections  of  the 
levitical  legislation,  and  are  based 
on  religious  principles  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind  (see  Num.  VI.  1—^1; 
XXX.  2—17). 

It  will  suffice  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
numerous  Babbinical  qualifications  of 
our  ordinances.  If  anyone  omits  to  pay 
the  money  he  owes  to  the  Temple  trea- 
sury for  vows,  his  goods  may  be  for- 
cibly taken  away;  yet  the  officials 
are  bound  to  leave  him  sufficient  for 
his  sustenance  during  thirty  days, 
bedding  for  twelve  months,  his  san- 
dals and  ph^'lacteries — all  this,  how- 
ever, only  for  himself,  not  for  his  wife 
and  cliildren ;  if  he  is  a  mechanic,  the^' 
must  leave  him  two  sets  of  his  neces- 
sary* tools;  if  a  husbandman,  a  yoke 
of  oxen ;  and  if  a  donkey  driver  his 
animal;  nor  must  his  wife's  property 
or  his  children's  clothes  be  fouche<l 
(Mishn,  Erach.  VI.  3  —  5;  comp.  I. 
1—3;  II.  1;  III.  1,  2;  IV— VIII).  — 
Men  are  permitted  not  only  to  de- 
dicate the  "estimation*^  of  their  own 
persons  but  of  others  also  (|'L"'*J9  Vtt. 
r*7^-?:*);  and  besides,  all  may  vow 
^'the  \*alue"  of  others,  that  is,  the 
price  which  these  would  realise  if 
sold  in  the  slave  market,  and  which 
in  some  cases  might  be  higher,  in 
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estimation  shall  be  three  shekels  of  silver.  7.  And  if 
it  be  from  sixty  years  old  and  above;  if  it  be  a  male, 
thy  estimation  shall  be  fifteen  shekels,  and  for  the  female 
ten  shekels.  8.  But  if  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation, 


others  lower  than  the  uniform  va- 
luations fixed  in  our  law  (Miskn, 
Erach.  I.  1;  V.  3,  4). 

Philological  Bemarks  — The  term 
•na  ir^n  (ver.  2) ,  like  -r^  njB  (XXII. 
21,  see  Bupra  p.  480)  seems  indeed,  as 
many,  especially  Jewish,  interpreters 
suppose,  to  imply,  that  the  vow  must  he 
distinctly  pronounced  in  words,  and 
not  merely  conceived  in  the  mind; 
at  least  the  Hehrew  text,  in  treating 
of  the  suhject ,  often  employs  such 
plirases  as  "the  utterance  of  the 
mouth  or  the  hps"  (T''*w  »x^,  Deut. 
XXni.23;  or  rns  nam  Vs,  Num.  XXX. 
3;  comp.  Judg.  XI.  35,  36,  ''I  have 
opened  my  mouth";  Ps.  LXVI.  14, 
*'that  which  my  lips  liave  uttered  and 
vay  mouth  has  spoken**;  Lev.  V.  4; 
Eccl.  V.  1 ;  hence  Oukel.  "^.i  r~T*, 
Jon.  K-ir:-:  isrr-t  r^c-,  Bashi  r-ts  r-^i-, 
£hn  Ezra  ''icr*^  sr-^c,  and  still  more 
explicitly*  Bashham  nrms  wt5  ^^^ 
':r  ^a^r).  However,  the  same  notion 
is  often  expressed  h^-  the  simple 
phrase  "^^  ^z}  (Deut.  XXIII.  22,  23; 
Judg.  XI.  30;  2  Sam.  XV.  7,  8;  Jon. 
I.  16;  Eccl.  V.  3,  4,  etc.;  therefore 
Sept.  dg  av  cG;T|Tat  ti^^v,  Vulg.  qui 
votum  fecerit,  Vater  zum  Gelubde 
bestimmen,  Bosenro.  quum  quis  de- 
voverit  Deo ;  comp.  Num.  VI.  1 ,  where 
both  terms  are  used  conjointly  k*'?c*  -a 
*r,i  ^nh) ;  we  should  probably  not  be 
warranted  inlaying  stress  on  the  verb 
icn  and  in  rendering,  ^'When  a  man 
shall  make  a  tinffular  vow**,  i.  e.  be- 
sides the  ordinary  ofTeringi  (Engl. 
Vers.,  Luther  a.  o.  ein  besonderes 
or  vorzugliches  Gelubde  thun;  etc.); 
and  it  is  certainly  against  the  spirit 
of  the^e  laws  to  translate,  ''If  a  man 
is  singular  enough  to  make  a  vow*'. 


and  to  explain,  that  "the  lawgiver 
seems  to  express  his  astonishment 
that  anyone  should  impose  upon  him- 
self exceptional  and  useless  privations*' 
(Saalsch,  Mos.  B.  pp.  361,  364):  it 
is  true,  the  Hebrew  legislators,  as  a 
rule,  did  not  encourage  vows,  and 
similar  was  the  tendency  of  the  Bab- 
bins,  whose  \'iew8  are  thus  expressed 
by  Maimonides :  "Never  did  I  hear 
from  our  sages  a  more  judicious  ob- 
servation  on  the  subject  than  that 
found  in  the  ninth  section  of  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  those 
are  censured  who  take  upon  them- 
selves oaths  and  vows,  and  thereb3' 
become  like  fettered  slaves;  for 
Babbilda  said  in  the  nameofBabbi 
Isaac,  Is  not  that  which  the  Law 
forbids,  enough  for  thee,  and  must 
thou  forbid  to  thyself  other  things 
besides*'?  (Maiman,  Shemon.  Perak. 
c.  4).  Yet  the  minute  precepts  of  the 
Biblical  writers  prove  bow  much 
merit  and  holiness  they  attached  to 
self  -  im]x>sed  sacri6ces  in  favour  of 
the  Sanctuary*  and  its  ministers.  — 
The  suffix  in  t;^^  and  ::;r^  (vers.  2 
Sfjg.)  cannot  refer  to  the  voicing 
Israelite,  for  we  read  in  ver.  8,  "but 
if  he  (the  Israelite)  be  poorer  than 
th3' estimation**;  nor  can  it  properly 
refer  to  the  priest  who  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  introductory  words,  and 
who  seems  to  be  different  from  the 
person  who  makes  the  valuation  in 
the  first  instance,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  words**,  if  he  be  poorer 
than  thy  estimation,  then  be  shall 
be  broun:ht  before  the  priest**  (ver.  8; 
see,  however,  Ebn  Ezra  in  loc.);  in 
fact,  acconlingto  the  plain  syntactical 
construction,    that   sufAz  can  only 
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then  be  shall  be  brought  before  the  priest,  and  the  priest 
shall  value  him;  according  to  the  ability  of  him  who 
vowed  shall  the  priest  value  him. 


apply  to  Moses,  who   is  the  person 
addressed  (comp.  Y.  15,  18,  25),  and 
we  must  suppose,  that  some  represen- 
tative of  the  levitical  order  was  meant 
to     have    the     supervision    of   the 
transactions;  a  priest  was  probably 
not  indispensable,  as  the  amount  was 
by  the  Law  clearly  fixed  for  every 
age  and  both  sexes;  only  in  cases 
when  scope  was  left  to  personal  de- 
cision, the  matter  was  brought  before 
an  Aaronite  (vers.  8,  11,  12,  14).    It 
seems,  that  later  Judaism  gave  in 
these  and  similar  instances  the  right 
of  estimation  to  any  Israelite  (comp. 
Mishn,  Erach.  I.  1;  Banh.  I.  3;  Meg. 
III.  3).    It  is,  therefore,  quite  un- 
necessary to  translate  the  suffix  in 
7^^  by   the   third  person,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  versions 
do  (Sept.  tV|V  Ti{i.^|V  Tijc  ^'J/^;  aOxou, 
Vulg.  dabit,  Jon.  r't-js,  etc.)i  or  to 
consider  it  as  paragogio  (as  in  rcit^ 
Gen.  XIII.  10),  or  as  superfluous  (see 
EasM  and  £^  Ezra  in  loc),  or  as 
formative,  after  the  analogy  of  ^*^ 
and  rrs^  (Bashbam ;  see  the  Bab* 
binical  explanations  in  SipAratid.  loc. ; 
Ta/m,  Erach.  4^;  comp.  Comm.  on 
Levit.I.520,52 1  )•  Bosenmtiller  renders 
^r*9    aestimatio   quae   aestimaberis 
seu  aestimandus  eris,  which  is  not 
suitable  in  the  second  verse.  —  The 
first  clause  of  the  sentence   (ver.  2) 
is  no  doubt  finished  after  *^:;  but 
some  take  the  whole  of  the  second 
verse  as  the  protasis,  as  if  the  Hebrews 
had  been  permitted  to  dedicate  their 
persons  to  Ood  otherwise  than  by 
substituting  the  appointed  sums  of 
money  (so  Targ.  Onk.  and  Jon.,  Sept. 
&0Tf   Tijifiv    Tf,c    ^"^t^i^  oOtoO    t^ 
KupCtp,   a.  o.:  the  Vulgate,  adding 
tome  words,    combines    both  con- 


ceptions, et  spoponderitDeo  auimam 
suam,subaestimatione  dabit  pre tium. 
—  The  term  >rr|p  hardly  includes 
the  beasts  (EbnEzra),  since  the  case 
immediately  following  (ver.  9)  is  that 
of^clean  sacrificial  animals,    with 
respect    to    which   substitution    of 
money  was  not  permitted.  —  On  :;r^ 
"^^  (▼^r*  3)  >ee  tupra  p.  611,XXVL 
42  s^  TT^-  —  About  the  value  of 
the  holy  shekel  (v^  V^^)  see  Comm. 
on  Exod.  p.  411;  comp.  also  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  519.    —    The    verb    in 
pan  -aV  'i'.'a;>;n  (ver.  8)  has  imper- 
sonal meaning  —  he  shall  be  placed 
before  the  priest :  those  who  suppose, 
that  in  this  entire  portion  Aaron  or 
the  priesthood  is  addressed,  are  com- 
pelled to  render  those  words,  *'and  he 
(the  priest)  shall  place  him  before  the 
priest**  (Ebn  Ezra  ^sn  -aV  prr:  "meyn-), 
which  translation  cannot   be   sup- 
ported by  any  complete  analogy.  — 
According  to  the  Mishnah  (Erach.  IV. 
4),  the  last  year  of  each  period  of  life 
mentioned  in  the  text,  is  reckoned 
with  the  preceding  period,  and  valne<l 
accordingly,  whether  thus  the  amount 
be  to  the  advantage  or  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  treasury,   f.  i.  a 
person  sixty  years  old  is  bound  to  pay 
the    price    fixed    for    people    **froni 
twentv  years  old  to  sixty  vears  old** 
(50  or  30  shekels);  and  a  |ierson  just 
twenty'   years   old  has  to  ])ay   the 
ransom  demanded  of  people  ^from 
five  years  old  to  twenty*  ^ears  old** 
(20  or  10  shekels);  if  the  estimation 
be  made  according  to  the  next  higher 
period,  the  treasuiy  receives  less  in 
the  firrt  case  (15  or  10  shekels),  but 
more  in  the  second  (50  or  30  shekels). 
If  we  take  the  wording  of  our  law 
in  its  plain  sense,  it  would  appear, 
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9.  And  if  it  be  a  beast,  whereof  men  bring  an  oflFer- 
ing  to  the  Lord,  all  that  any  one  gives  of  such  to  the 
Lord  shall  be  holy.  10.  It  shall  not  be  exchanged  nor 
altered,  a  good  for  a  bad/  or  a  bad  for  a  good ;  and  if 


that  the  new  cycles  begin  with  the 
fifth,  the  twentieth,  and  the  sixtieth 
year,  so  that  in  terms  like  ''from  five 
years  old  to  twenty  years  old"  the 
last  year  is  exclusive. 

9 — 18*  The  principle  of  the  ran- 
som of  persons  becomes  more  strik- 
ingly clear  if  contrasted  with  the 
lavrs  on  vowed  animals.  With  respect 
to  these  the  idea  of  non-  redemption 
was  upheld  not  only  with  consistency 
but  with  rigour:  a  clean  sacrificial 
animal  was  not  to  be  redeemed  on 
any  account;  and  if  the  person  who 
dedicated  such  a  beast  substituted 
another,  were  it  even  a  more  valuable 
one,  both  the  one  and  the  other  be- 
longed to  the  Sanctuary,  because,  as 
Philo  observes,  ^God  does  not  take 
delight  in  the  size  or  fatness  of  ani- 
mals, but  in  the  blameless  disposition 
of  the  man  who  has  vowed  it*'(Specc. 
Lcgg.  c.9);  while  an  unclean  animal, 
because  unfit  for  holy  purposes,  was 
indeed  estimated  by  the  priest ,  and 
the  price  was  delivered  into  the 
sacred  treasury;  yet  if  the  owner 
wished  to  have  the  animal  back,  he 
bad  to  pay  one  fifth  above  the  esti- 
mated value,  to  impress  upon  him  by 
this  fine  that  he  ought  properly  to  have 
left  to  the  Sanctuary  that  which  had 
once  been  destined  for  it.  The  inten- 
tion of  our  command  is  thus  explained 
by  Maimonides :  "The  lawgiver, 
knowing  the  inclination  of  the  human 
heart,  was  weU  aware,  that  people, 
having  dedicated  an  animal,  might, 
when  the  holy  impulse  has  passed, 
from  greed  and  avarice  repent  of 
their  vow,  and,  if  substitution  were 
permitted,  might  give  a  worse  for 
a  better  animal.  He,  therefore,  for- 


bade exchange  altogether,  in  order 
to  improve  the  character  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  selfishness;  for  aU  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  have  but  the 
one  object  of  leading  men,  often  ap- 
parently by  circuitous  roads,  to  wis- 
dom and  righteousness(comp.ifa/ifi<m. 
De  Bestiar.  consecratar.  mutatione, 
fin.,  p.  221  ed.  De  Veil;  and  the  Bab- 
binical  decisions  on  the  whole  subject 
see  ibid,  pp.  206 — 221).  Many  per- 
sons seem  indeed  at  all  times  to  have 
been  tempted  to  evade  their  self-im- 
posed obligations,  or  to  fulfil  them 
in  an  unfair  and  ungenerous  spirit; 
and  the  very  last  of  the  prophets  had 
occasion  to  pronounce  the  warning : 
"Cursed  be  the  deceiver,  who  has  in 
his  flock  a  male,  and  vows  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  Lord  a  corrupt  beast'* 
(Mai.  I.  U). 

In  what  manner  the  vowed  sacri- 
ficial animals  were  used  or  disposed 
of,  is  not  intimated ;  according  to  the 
3Iisbnah,  they  were  sold  to  Israelites 
desirous  of  killing  them  as  holocausts 
or  tbank-oflerings ;  but  some  doctors 
believed,  that  the  money  so  obtained 
was  employed  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Temple;  while  others  held, 
that  it  was  spent  in  buying  beasts 
for  holocausts;  and  elaborate  direc- 
tions were  given  respecting  any  other 
vowed  object  available  for  the 
Temple,  such  as  frankincense  and 
oil,  flour  and  wine  (geeMishn.  Shekal. 
IV.  6—8).  However,  the  firstlings 
of  clean  animals,  which  were  likewise 
"holy**  without  permission  being 
given  to  redeem  them,  were  accord- 
ing to  the  levitical  code  kiUed  in  the 
manner  of  thank  -  oflTerings ,  their 
blood  being  sprinkled  and  their  fat 
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indeed  beast  be  changed  for  beast,  then  it  and  its  ex- 
change shall  be  holy.  11.  And  if  //  be  any  unclean 
beast,  of  which  men  do  not  bring  an  offering  to  the  Lord, 
then   the   beast    shall    be    brought   before    the    priest; 


burnt  on  the  altar,  while  all  the  flesh 
belonged  to  the  priests  (Num.  XYm. 
17,  18).  This  analogy  seems  to  lead 
to  the  inference,  that  the  vowed  sacri- 
ficial animals,  having  been  proceeded 
with  in  a  similar  manner,  also  fell 
virtually  to  the  lot  of  the  priests,  in 
whose  interest  our  laws,  though  col- 
laterally aiming  at  high  spiritual 
ends,  were  mainly  framed.  It  is  not 
probable,  that  the  animals  should 
have  simply  been  appropriated  by 
the  priests  and  added  to  their  herds 
and  flocks  (Num.  XXXV.  3):  they 
were  "given  to  the  Lord"  and  were 
''holy  to  Him*';  they  must,  therefore, 
have  been  connected  with  His  service 
in  some  direct  way.  —  As  regards 
the  unclean  animals,  such  as  asses 
and  mules,  horses  and  camels,  the 
fact  that  their  redemption  was  not 
encouraged,  and  almost  stamped  as 
blameable,  justifies  the  conclusion, 
that  they  were  in  many  cases  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Temple, 
especially  as  beasts  of  burden; 
though,  if  not  required,  they  were 
of  course  sold,  the  money  being 
applied  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  our  ordinances.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  are  not  eptitled  to  understand, 
with  theBabbins,  the  term  ''unclean 
animals"  (rii^s  mr^)  kh  ** faulty  ani- 
mals*', for  any  beast  ofl'ered  to  God 
was  no  doubt  required  to  be  an  un- 
blemished specimen  of  its  kind 
(comp.  Taim.  Temur.  33* ;  Hashi  and 
Rashbam  on  ver.  1 1 ;  a.  o.  —  About 
the  meaning  of  the  fifth  part  see 
supra  on  XXII.  14,  p.  476). 

PbilolooicalBcmarks. —  The  term 
m^  signifies  here  not  merely  the 
quadrupeds  fit  for  the  altar,  but 


implies  also  the  turtle-doves  and 
young  pigeons ;  in  this  comprehensive 
meaning,  as  denoting  the  entire  ani- 
mal creation,  the  word  rmna  (prop- 
erly dumb  creature)  is  used  else- 
where also  (XL  2;  Ps.  XXXYI.  7, 
nnrr  msTn  rroroi  d-w  ;  see  supra  p.  50 
note  4;  Conun.  on  Levit.  I.  pp.  78, 
79).  Jewish  tradition,  however,  takes 
the  word  in  its  more  restricted 
sense.  —  According  to  the  same 
authority,  parts  or  individual  limbs 
of  beasts  might  be  vowed  (which 
opinion  was  deduced  from  the  word 
tiSVT:,  ver.  9) ;  in  such  cases  the  animal 
was  sold,  and  so  much  of  the  money 
as  the  vowed  portions  were  worth, 
was  applied  to  sacred  purposes 
(comp.  Talm.  Erach.  5*;  Rashi  on 
ver.  9).  —  Irregular  alternations  of 
the  masculine  and  feminine  like  %rs^ 
(ver.  9)  and  K^  (ver.  10)  referring  to 
rnsns,  have  often  been  noticed  before 
(comp.  XXII.  6;  etc.).  —  The  term 
•i:!-^  kV  (ver.  10)  may  relate  to  re- 
demption by  money,  and  **^^  to 
substitution  of  another  beast^  both 
the  one  and  the  other  being  unlaw- 
ful: some  such  difference  the  Masor- 
ites  also  seem  to  have  intimated  by 
the  distinctive  accent  on  n:t*^rr; 
though  indeed  the  two  verbs  may 
merely  be  intended  for  emphasis 
(comp.  ^"nr  "^rt),  and  they  are  by  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  expressed  b3'  one 
word  (d>»>.dc(i;,  mutari).  —  'vi  j-s  s*.a 
is  ''a  good  beast  for  a  bad  one", 
that  is,  a  more  valuable  for  a  lest 
valuable  one,  not  "a  perfect  for  a 
faulty  one**  (Jon.  rmn  rrsra  b*99, 
Siphra,  Bashi  tn  Wsa  or).  —  The 
words  n  Tun  a*t3  7u  (ver.  12)  are 
simply  'whether  it  be  good  or  bad**; 
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12.  And  the  priest  shall  value  it,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad;  as  thou  vainest  it,  who  art  the  priest,  so  shall 
it  be.  13.  And  if  the  man  wishes  to  redeem  it,  then  he 
shall  add  a  fifth  part  of  it  to  thy  estimation. 

14.  And  when  a  man  shall  sanctify  his  house  to 
be  holy  to  the  Lord,  then  the  priest  shall  estimate  it, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad;  as  the  priest  shall  estimate 


the  priest  shall  estimate  the  beast 
and  ascertain  its  value,  whatever  it 
may  be,  so  that,  of  conrse,  the  re- 
demption money  fluctuates  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  animal 
(Yulg.  utrum  bonum  an  malum  sit, 
Luther  obs  gut  oder  h6s^  sei,  De 
Wette  aptly  wie  gut  oderwieschlecht 
es  sei,  etc.):  those  words  cannot 
signify,  that  the  priest  shall  fix 
"some  middle  or  average  price", 
neither  declaring  the  animal  to  be 
very  good  nor  very  bad  (so  Knob., 
Keil,  a.  o.);  if  so,  valuations  for  each 
individual  beast  would  hardly  be 
necessary,  as  some  average  price  for 
each  species  might  have  been  fixed 
beforehand.  —  psn  -p^s  is  properly 
''according  to  thy  estimation,  namely 
that  of  the  priest**:  we  have  observed 
before,  that  :pn;^  seems,  in  later  times, 
to  have  been  understood  as  one  no- 
tion, the  suffix  almost  losing  its 
proper  force,  so  that  the  word  was 
even  provided  with  the  article  (tJ  j:  , 
ver.  23;  see  supra  on  ver.  2,  p.  620; 
Oomm.  on  Lev.  L  521). 

149  16*  Houses  were  vowed 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
as  unclean  animals:  if  not  required 
for  priestly  dwellings  or  for  some 
other  purpoee  aswciated  with  the 
holy  service,  they  were  valued  with 
aU  fiumess,  and  sold  at  the  price 
thus  fixed;  yet  the  proprietors  had 
the  alternative  of  redeeming  them, 
but  were,  in  this  case  also,  obliged 
to  pay  one  fifth  more'  than  anyone 
else,  as  a  penalty  for  their  fickleness 


and  levity  in  matters  appertaining  to 
the  Sanctuary.  Whether  the  Temple 
officials  ever  let  vowed  houses,  is  not 
stated. 

IS — S6«  Less  simple  was  the  law 
if  a  field  was  consecrated  to  God.  In 
this  case  conflicting  interests  were  to 
be  reconciled,  and  abstract  principles 
of  legislation  to  be  considered.  For 
fields  were  inalienable,  and  in  the 
Year  of  jubilee  they  reverted  to  their 
original  proprietors  (XXV.  IS,  23 — 
28).  They  could,  therefore,  not  prop- 
erly be  vowed  to  the  Sanctuary  in 
the  same  manner  as  houses,  and 
their  dedication  was  subjected  to 
restrictions.  First,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  distinction  between  here- 
ditar>'  and  purchased  fields.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  proceedings 
were  plain  and  obvious.  The  prob- 
able produce  of  the  land  from  the 
time  of  the  vow  to  the  next  Year 
of  jubilee  was  by  the  owner  paid 
into  the  sacred  treasury  at  once  and 
in  one  aggregate  sum;  and  when  the 
Jubilee  came,  the  land  was  restored 
to  the  primitive  possessor  of  whom 
it  had  been  bought  (vers.  22—84): 
whether  redemption  was  permitted, 
is  not  mentioned.  But  if  the  dedicated 
field  belonged  to  the  hereditary  prop- 
erty of  the  family,  its  produce  dur- 
ing an  entire  Jubilee  period  was 
calculated,  the  value  of  the  crops 
from  the  last  Jubilee  to  the  time  of 
the  vow  was  deducted  from  that 
sum,  and  the  difference  had  to  be 
paid  to  the  Sanctuary  by  the  pur- 
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it,  so  shall  it  stand.  15.  And  if  he  that  sanctified  it 
will  redeem  his  house,  then  he  shall  add  to  it  the 
fifth  part  of  the  money  of  thy  estimation,  and  it  shall 
be  his. 

16.  And  if  a  man  shall  sanctify  to  the  Lord  some 
part  of  the  field  of  his  inheritance,  then  thy  estimation 
shall  be  according  to  its  seed:  a  homer  of  barley  seed 


chaser  of  the  field,  which  in  the 
Jubilee  was  of  coui-se  restored  to  the 
person  who  made  the  offering.  If 
this  person,  by  redeeming  the  land, 
desired  to  regain  it  at  once  for  com- 
plete possession,  he  was  bound  to 
add  a  fifth  part  to  its  estimated 
price,  as  in  the  other  cases  referred 
to;  but  if  he  did  not  redeem  it,  and 
yet  sold  it  surreptitiously  to  another, 
he  forfeited  by  this  fraud  and 
recklessness  not  onl^'  the  right  of 
redemption,  but  ever^*  claim  to  the 
land,  which  in  the  Year  of  jubilee 
did  not  revert  to  him  or  his  family, 
bot,  'Oike  a  devoted  field",  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  priesthood,  and  thus 
became  holy  for  ever  (vers.  17 — 21). 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
our  ordinances,  which  are  expressed 
with  some  obscurity,  and  have  there* 
fore  been  differently  understood;  and 
it  remains  only  to  be  added,  that  tlie 
produce  of  the  fields  was  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  seed  sown 
upon  them,  so  that  fifty  shekels 
annually  were  reckoned  for  a  piece 
of  ground  that  can  properly  be  sown 
with  one  homer  of  barley  (about 
101  43  Parisian  cubic  inches,  or 
rather  more  than  4*/^  imperial 
bushels,  one  bushel  being  2218  cub. 
inch.;  see  Comm.  on  Ezod.  pp.  296, 
297).  For  instance : — a  man  dedicated, 
in  the  32"^  year  of  the  Jubilea 
period,  a  field  requiring  2  homers  of 
teed;  as  the  annual  produce  was 
▼aloed  at  twice  M),  or  100,  shekels, 
and   a   Jubilee   period  contains  42 


harvest  years,  the  crops  secured 
during  the  whole  time  were  esti- 
mated at  4200  shekels;  and  as,  at 
the  season  of  the  vow,  27  crops  had 
been  gathered  (the  31  years  includ- 
ing 4  Sabbatical  years),  2700  shekels 
were  deducted  from  that  sum,  and 
the  field  was  by  the  Temple  authori- 
ties sold  to  any  stranger  for  the 
difference,  that  is,  for  1500  shekels, 
whereas  the  proprietor,  if  he  wished 
to  redeem  it,  had  to  add  one  fifth  of 
that  sum,  or  300  shekels.  The  same 
result  was  of  course  obtained,  if  the 
years  from  the  time  of  the  vow  to 
the  ncx/ Jubilee  were  computed:  for 
from  the  32«**  to  the  50***  year,  there 
were  15  harvest  years  (as  the  18 
years  include  3  Sabbatical  years), 
and  the  crops  were,  therefore,  valued 
at  15  times  100,  or  1500  shekels. 
The  calculation  rested,  in  fact  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  applied  in 
ascertaining  the  redemption  money 
of  sold  fields  (XXV.  23  —  28;  see 
supra  p.  559).  If  the  land  was  pro- 
mised to  the  Temple  in  the  Year  of 
jubilee  itself,  or  in  the  next  year 
before  the  harvest  time,  it  was  of 
course  sold  for  the  value  of  all  the 
forty  -  two  crops ;  which  is  thus  ez« 
pressed  in  our  text,  "It  shall  stand  ac- 
cording to  thy  valuation"  (ver.  17). 
The  estimate  by  the  quantity  of  seed 
used  affords  an  easier  and  a  mora 
uniform  standard  than  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  harvests;  fifty  she- 
kels were  invariably  assumed  to  re- 
present the  annual  yield  of  any  pieee 
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shall  be  valued  at  ^fty  shekels  of  silver.  .  17.  If  he 
sanctify  his  field  from  the  year  of  jubilee,  it  shall  stand 
according  to  thy  estimation.  18.  But  if  he  sanctify  his 
field  after  the  jubilee,  then  the  priest  shall  reckon  to 
him  the  money  according  to  the  years  that  remain  until 
the  year  of  the  jubilee,  and  it  shall  be  abated  from  thy 
estimation.    19.  And  if  he  that  sanctified  the  field  wishes 


of  land  of  the  stated  dimensions; 
and  the  quality  of  the  field  was  not 
taken  into  account. 

In  order  to  impress  upon  the  reader, 
that  instructions  are  here  given 
about  no  mere  transactions  of  sale 
and  purchase,  the  author  once  more 
ohterves,  that  ''the  holy  shekel"  is 
to  be  employed  in  all  these  estimates 
and  payments ,  and  he  is  careful  to 
mention  its  exact  weight,  which 
should  remain  unaltered  in  all  future 
time,  however  the  value  of  current 
money  might  vary. 

Philological  Bemarks.  —  As  we 
have  observed  above,  our  verses  have 
in  many  respects  been  differently  in- 
terpreted. Thus  the  words  "a  homer  of 
barley  seed  shall  be  valued  at  fifty 
shekels  of  silver"  (ver.  16),  have  been 
understood  to  mean,  tliat  fifty  shekels 
were  to  be  reckoned  for  the  whole 
period  from  one  Jubilee  to  another, 
or  little  more  than  one  shekel  for 
every  year  (r!:r^  ^:-ci  riz\  so 
Miilm.  Erach.  YII.  1 ;  Taim.  Erach. 
24^;  comp.  Rashi  on  vers.  16  and  18 1 
Saalsch,  Hos.  B.  p.  151;  AViV,  Levit. 
p.  167 ;  a.  o.) :  but  we  know,  that,  in 
good  seasons,  two  seahs  of  barley  were 
sold  for  one  shekel  (2  Ki.  VIL  1); 
and  it  seems  most  improbable,  that 
the  crops  resulting  from  30  seahs 
(for  ao  much  does  a  homer  contain) 
•hoold  have  been  valued  no  higher 
than  the  price  of  ta-o  seahs ;  even  at 
50  shekels  they  were  probably  not 
over-estimated,  if  the  great  fertility 
of  Canaan  be  considered  (oomp.  Gen. 


XXVI.  12):  one  shekel  annually  for 
the  produce  of  such  a  quantity  of 
seed  would  merely  have  been  a  nom- 
inal sum,  whereas  our  law  is  every- 
where so  earnest  in  demanding  just 
and  exact  estimates  (comp.  vers. 
12,  14,  etc.,  y^  y^ai  z^.xs  y^).  If  it  had 
been  understood  that  a  man,  in  de- 
dicating his  field,  virtually  dedicated 
a  sum  of  money,  as  was  understood 
if  persons  were  vowed  to  God,  a  nom- 
inal amount  would,  as  in  the  latter 
contingency,  have  sufficed  as  a 
symbol  of  consecration.  But  such 
was  not  the  case :  a  dedicated  field 
was  actually  sold  to  anyone  who 
might  be  induced  to  buy  it  for  its 
intrinsic  value;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose ,  that  the  officers  of  the 
Temple  should  have  put  upon  it  a 
price  stamping  the  sale  almost  as  a 
gifL  The  Mishnah  (Erach.  IH.  2) 
supposes  that,  when  a  purchased  field 
was  dedicated,  it  was  really  sold  for 
its  full  value;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  hereditary  property,  fifty  shekels 
only  were  demanded  for  the  whole 
Jubilee  period — which  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction  is  unsupported  by  any  Bibli- 
cal allusion.  —  A  person  who  vowed 
an  hereditary  field  without  redeem- 
ing it,  no  doubt  received  it  back  in 
the  Jubilee ,  and  that  gratuitously 
he  was  neither  compelled  to  leave  it 
for  ever  to  the  Sanctuary  (Clerieoiy 
Herzheim.,  Sleil,  a.  o.),  nor  had  he, 
in  order  to  recover  it,  to  pay  the  fifth 
part  of  the  amount  at  which  the  field 
was  Taloed  at  the  time  of  the  donation 
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to  redeem  it,  then  he  shall  add  to  it  the  fifth  part 
of  the  money  of  thy  estimation,  and  it  shall  remain  his 
own.  20.  And  if  he  does  not  redeem  the  field,  and  if 
he  yet  sells  the  field  to  another  man,  it  shall  not  be  redeemed 
any  more;  21.  But  the  field,  when  it  becomes  free  in 
the  jubilee,  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord,  like  a  devoted 
field;    the  possession   thereof  shall  be  the  priest's.  — 


(Ewaldf  Alterth.  p.  387;  see  Rashi 
on  ver.  16);  for  it  was  a  matter  of 
eoorse,  that  he  could  never  have 
meant  to  give  up  the  possession  of 
his  famil3'  beyond  the  Year  of 
jubilee,  and  he  could,  therefore,  not 
be  fined  for  taking  it  back  at  that 
epoch,  after  having  exercised  pious 
aelf-denial  during  a  series  uf  ^-ears. 
Some  interpreters  suppose  indeed, 
that  there  is  this  distinction  be- 
tween an  hereditary  and  a  \i\\X' 
chaaed  field,  that  the  fornior,  if  once 
dedicated,  becomes  in  thv  Jubilee  the 
property  of  the  priests,  whereas  the 
latter  returns  tu  the  family  which 
has  always  owned  it  (comp.  Itnshi 
on  ver.  22).  But  hereditary*  Helds  are 
only  forfeited  in  the  «>nc  case  clearh* 
stated  in  our  passage  (vers.  20,  21); 
in  aU  others,  they  were  inalienable. 
The  Rabbinical  views  on  the  .subject 
are  these:  An^'oue  redeeming;  a 
yowed  field,  receives  it  a;^ain  in  the 
Jubilee.  1  f  some  ot her ])er.Non  rederms 
the  land,  and  the  donor  redeems  it 
fh>m  that  per^on,  it  reverts  to  him 
in  the  Jubile*'.  If  a  priest  redeen;s  it, 
it  becomes  in  the  Jubilee  the  pn>- 
perty  of  his  whole  order.  Il*  the  Held 
if  not  redeemed,  then,  according;  to 
some  authorities,  it  falls  to  the  >liare 
of  the  priesthoo4l  for  a  ranN4im  uf 
fifty  shekels,  or  even  without  a 
ransom;  but  according  to  others,  it 
does  not  become  the  property  of  the 
priests,  but  remains  as  ^au  aban- 
doned field*'  (s'vs*  ~*9),  unappro- 
priated to  the  next  or  even  tu  the 
foUowing  Jubilee,  tUl  some  one  re- 


deems it  (see  Mis/in,  Erach.  VII.  1 — 4). 
How  far  these  opinions  coincide 
with  the  probable  intention  of  the 
legislator,  will  be  apparent  from  the 
preceding  remarks.  —  The  ^  sense 
of  — srr  7-T  (ver.  16)  has  been  expressed 
by  Onkel.  — s  7-t  is  the  produce  of 
the  seed  of  one  cor,  and  still  more 
distinctly  by  Jonath.  r"s  v^^.n".  "T» 
—a  the  space  on  which  one  cor  is 
sown. — The  meaning  of  5s»-r:  r;^*?  d» 
u— rp-(ver.  18)  "if  he  sanctify  his  field 
from  the  Year  of  jubilee*^,  cannot  be 
mistaken;  it  remains  umiltered,  whe- 
ther we  understand  "from  the  Year 
of  jubilee*^  to  mean  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  that  year  (Vulg.  statim 
ab  anno  incipientis  jubilaei,  Gesen., 
Maurer,  a.  o.,  Ebn  Kzra  rrsr.  sxr::), 
or  immediately  after  its  expiration 
(so  Knobel,  llerxheim.;  compare 
Ta/m.  Erach.  24*');  ft>r  the  Year  of 
jubilee  itself,  being  a  Sabbatical 
year,  was  not  included  iu  comput- 
ing the  value  of  the  gift:  the  only 
material  quest ii^n  v/as,  whether  the 
c»wuer  had  already  gathered  a  crop 
in  the  new  period ;  if  this  was  not 
the  case ,  the  aggregate  value  of  all 
the  forty-two  harvests  was  charged 
to  the  purchaser,  to  whom  it  then 
"l»elonged*'  (=•?•)  or  was  left  (comp. 
XXV.  30,  supra  p.  563).  ~  A  chief 
obscurity  lies  in  the  tenns  "p^ns  rrar 
(ver.  18)  "and  it  shall  be  abated  from 
th3'  estimation**.  What  was  to  be 
abated?  If  we  take  the  natural  sense 
of  the  preceding  words,  it  was  the 
value  of  the  produce  from  the  time 
of  dedication  to  the   next  Jubilee 
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22.  And  if  a  man  sanctify  to  the  Lord  a  field  which  he 
has  bought,  which  is  not  of  the  field  of  his  possession; 

23.  Then  the  priest  shall  reckon  him  the  worth  of  thy 
estimation  until  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  and  he  shall 
give  thy  estimation  on  that  day,  as  a  holy  thing  to  the 
Lord.  24.  In  the  year  of  the  jubilee  the  field  shall 
return  to  him  of  whom  he  bought  it,  to  him  to  whom 
the  possession  of  the  land  belongs. 


— *  ''the  priest  shall  reckon  to  him 
the  money  according  to  the  years 
that  remain  nntU  theYearof  jahilee" 
(Vaw  raw  r»  mrirt  o-^^n)  etc.  But 
it  was  just  the  yalue  of  that  produce 
which  the  owner  consecrated  to  God. 
We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that 
the  equivalent  of  the  crops  from  the 
latt  Jubilee  to  the  time  of  the  dona- 
tion was  to  be  deduoted  from  the 
total  yield  of  the  land  within  the  en- 
tire period.  The  wording  of  the  verse 
if  indeed  peculiar,  as  it  conveys  a 
very  indirect  and  circuitous  mode  of 
computation,  whereas  below  we 
have  plainly,  "the  priest  shall  reckon 
to  him  the  worth  of  thy  estimation 
until  the  Year  of  jubilee*'  (ver.  23); 
yet  no  other  interpretation  is  ratio- 
nally possible  than  that  stated  (Kbn 
Ezra  ^am  -nic  •;W:i>  nc;  Clericuti, 
Bosenm.  praeteritum  tempus  post 
Jobeleum;  comp.  also  the  brief  ex- 
pression in  XXV.  27  p-fyn  rn  stt- 
'anu*K^,/ai/>rap.562).  Rabbinical  wri- 
ters explain,  ''they  deduct  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  have  elapsed  from 
the  Jubilee  to  the  3'ear  of  redemp- 
tion'* (comp.  Rashi  on  ver.  18);  how- 
ever, our  verses  refer  to  the  valua- 
iicn  of  the  land,  and  not  to  its  ran^ 
sam,  which  is  treated  of  in  the  next 
verses.  —  From  the  phrase  cnn 
r T|t J.1,  in  the  plural,  Jewish  tra- 
dition deduced  the  rule,  that  an 
hereditary  field  must  be  vowed  at 
least  two  years  before  the  Jubilee; 
and  from  the  fact  that  our  text  never 
u»M  tha  word  month,  it  was  inferred, 


that  such  a  field  cannot  be  redeemed 
before  a  full  year  has  passed  after  the 
Jubilee;  though  priests  and  Levites 
were  permitted  to  vow  and  to  redeem 
at  any  time  (Mishn,  Erach.  YIL  1, 5). 
—  The  construction  of  the  words 
'y\  "oo  SKv  ^Kr  hV  dhi  (ver.  20)  is 
clear;  they  do  not  involve  two 
distinct  cases,  but  one  contingency 
taking  place  under  two  conditions, 
viz.  a  dedicated  field  becoming  irre- 
vocably the  property  of  the  priest- 
hood, if  the  owner  has  not  redeemed 
it,  and  has  3'et  sold  it  to  another; 
the  second  ok^  is,  therefore,  not  **ar 
1/"  (Ebn  Ezra  t3*a  nc  ■«»?::,  Engl.  Vers., 
Herxheim.,  Keil,  a.  o.),  but  *^and  t/" ; 
and  those  words  cannot  be  adduced  to 
support  the  view  above  referred  to, 
that  vowed  fields  not  redeemed  be- 
fore the  Jubilee  are  for  ever  lost  to 
the  hereditary  owner.  —  The  sub- 
ject of  *r;,  like  that  of  Vvr,  is  the 
donor  {zryir.  ver.  19),  certainly  not 
the  priest  or  Temple  treasurer  ("dts; 
comp.  Talm,  Erach.  25^;  Bosenm.; 
Vater  and  De  VTette  und  man  ver- 
kauft  das  Feld;  comp.  Vulg.  le^ 
alteri  cuilibet  fuerit  venumdatns; 
etc.).  —  The  verb  lor  (ver.  21)  to  go 
out  free,  generally  employed  with 
reference  to  persons,  such  as  alavee 
(Exod.  XXI.  2 — 7),  is  here  need  in 
connection  with  fields,  instead  of 
the  more  usual  rv  (ver.  24),  "whan 
the  field  goes  out,  or  becomes  free 
in  the  Jubilee*'  (Vsra  vicss);  theia 
words  are  inaccurately  rendered  by 
the  Sept.    and  Yulg.  (iisXi^Xutuioc 
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25.  And  all  thy  estimation  shall  be  according  to 
the  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary;  twenty  gerahs  shall  be  the 
shekel. 

26.  Only  the  firstling  among  the  beasts,  which  is 
bom  as  a  firstling  to  the  Lord,  no  man  shall  sanctify 
it,  whether  ii  be  ox  or  sheep;  it  is  the  Lord's.  27.  And 
M  U  be  oi  an  unclean  beast,  then  it  shall  be  redeemed 


Ti)c  d^^ocoic,  as  if  reading  h^m  ncxa, 
and  cam  jubilaei  venerit  dies,  in 
which  translations  neither  the  suf- 
fix of  the  first,  nor  the  preposition  of 
the  second  word  is  expressed.  — 
The  unredeemed  field  dishonestly 
sold  by  its  owner  became  in  the 
Jubilee  '*holy  to  the  Lord,  like  a  de- 
voted field**  (D'inn  rrrs);  that  is,  as 
''eyerything  devoted  in  Israel  be- 
longed to  the  priest"  (Kum.  XYin. 
14),  it  was  not  applied  to  purposes 
of  the  Sanctuary,  but  was  allotted  to 
the  priests  themselves,  and  added  to 
their  pasture  fields  (comp.  Talm, 
Erach.  28^).  —  About  r'.z^  (ver.  23) 
properly  number^  then  value  or  tax 
(Onk.a-c:,  Jon.s*^s,  Sept.  t£ao;),  see 
on  Exod.  XII.  4,  p.  192;  and  about 
^  with  the  article,  see  supra  un 


Ters.  9 — 13.  —  The  express  addition, 
that  the  donor  of  a  purchased  piece 
of  land  should  pay  the  estimated 
price  "on  that  day"  (K-rr  s-^),  seems 
to  imply,  that  he  had  to  furnish  the 
whole  sum  at  once,  and  not  by  an- 
noal  instalments,  which  mode  of 
aettlement  was  perhaps  allowed  to  a 
person  consecrating  his  hereditary 
field;  since  the  former,  being  able  U> 
bay  landed  property,  might  be  su))- 
posed  to  possess  the  meami  of  ready 
payment;  yet  the  Hiyhnah  impofieN 
the  same  claim  upon  the  latter  also 
(iffsAii.Erach.  VII.  1,  -mc  r'^nt^-). 
MI9  S7«  Any  offering  presented  to 
Ood  or  His  ministers  must  naturallv 
be  the  property  of  him  who  presents 
it;  but  at  the  time  when  our  section 
"was  written,  the  firstborn  male  ani- 


mals legally  belonged  to  the  priests; 
the  ordinances  with  respect  to  the 
firstborn  had  reached  the  last  of  the 
three  stages,  which  we  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere,and  which,like  so  many 
similar  laws,  strikingly  iUustrate 
the  gradual  advance  of  hierarchical 
power.  The  male  firstborn  of  clean 
animals  were  no  longer  to  be  sacri- 
ficed as  holocausts,  as  was  ordained 
in  Exodus;  nor  were  they  to  be 
presented  as  ordinary  thank-offer- 
ings, of  which  the  breast  and  right 
shoulder  only  were  given  over  to  the 
priests,  while  the  remainder  was 
left  to  the  Israelites,  as  was  pre- 
scribed in  Deuteronomy:  though 
killed  as  thank-offerings  with  the 
usual  rites,  thej*  were  by  the  leviti- 
cal  authors  wholly  assigned  to  the 
priesthood,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
the  original  proprietors.  And  the 
male  firstborn  of  unclean  animals 
were  no  longer  replaced  by  clean 
bea.«<t.*<,  or  killed  if  this  was  not  done, 
ar<  tlie  oldest  legislators  demanded; 
but  they  were  invariably  redeemed 
with  Hve  lioly  KhekelM,  and  the  money 
was  handed  over  to  the  priests  (see 
Cowm.  on  Levit.  I.  pp.  609 — 613). 
Therefore,  a  firstborn  of  clean  ani- 
mals could  on  no  account  be  offered 
as  a  vow,  and  the  ]ierson  who  con- 
travened this  law,  was  no  doobi 
regarded  as  having  attempted  to  de- 
fraud the  Sanctuary,  and  was  treated 
accordingly  r\M6, 16) ;  but  if  anyone, 
having  once  dedicated  the  flrtt- 
bom  of  an  unclean  beast,  was  after- 
wards desirous  of  redeeming  it,  he 
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according  to  thy  estimatioD,  and  a  fifth /^^r/  of  it  shall 
be  added  thereto;  and  if  it  be  not  redeemed,  then  it 
shall  be  sold  according  to  thy  estimation. 

boand,  as  a  penalty  for  his  fickle-      in  the  Bible  fragment  recently  dis* 

covered  by  the  Karaite  BabbiFirko- 
witsch  (comp.  Gtiger,  Jud.  Zeitschr. 
n.  288;  m.  232;  Sieinsehneider^ 
Hebr.  Bibliograph.  IV.  62) :  howeyer, 
yv  in  Kal  is  usually  either  to  ar- 
range or  to  prepare,  and  not  to  esti- 
mate ;  in  this  latter  sense  the  Hiphil 
is  always  employed,  as  constantly  in 
our  chapter  (vers.  8,  12,  14;  comp. 
2  Ki.  XXITT.  35;  in  the  one  poetical 
passage  Job  XXXVI.  19  the  Kal 
occurs  in  the  same  meaning,  Y^orrr 
*pr9).  The  later  Biblical  writers  and 
the  translators  considered  ''breaking 
the  neck"  of  useful  animals  not  only 
cruel,  but  wantonly  wasteful;  the 
former,  therefore,  abstained  firom 
enjoining  it,  and  the  latter  endea- 
voured to  remove  the  ii^unotion 
where  they  found  it  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  Law,  the  more  so  as 
they  believed  they  might  thus  re* 
concile  a  striking  discrepancy.  Jew- 
ish tradition  meant  to  attain  this 
end  by  declaring,  that  our  precept 
does  not  apply  at  all  to  firstborn 
animals,  but  to  unclean  beasts  de- 
dicated for  ''the  repairs  of  the 
Sanctuary"  {r^zr^  ?*^-'';  comp.  Taiwu 
Menach.  101^;  Rashi  on  ver.  27 ;  see, 
however,  Efm  Ezra  in  loc.);  which 
is  evidently  against  the  context; 
and  some  translate  the  first  words 
of  the  twenty-seventh  verse,  "and  if 
there  is  in  the  beast  some  nnclean- 
ness**  {e,  g,  Luther,  a.  o.),  which  con* 
struction  cannot  be  attached  to  the 
Hebrew  words  r.K^'s  rvsrzz  Din  (Sept. 
correctly  idv  li  twv  TCTpaniioiv  tAv 
dxaddpToiv,  Vulg.  quod  siimmnndnm 
est  animal).  A  modem  interpreter 
suggests ,  that  our  text  might  refer 
to  the  case  that  an  unclean  animal 
was  by  the  owner  dedicated  to  the  • 


ness,  to  pay  one  fifth  above  its  esti- 
mated value ;  whereas  no  more  than 
this  value  was  required  of  anyone  else 
who  bought  it  of  the  Temple  officers. 
Philolooical  Bemarks.  —  As  the 
yerb  'oa  in  Piel  and  Hiphil  means 
to  bring    forth    first  fruits    (Ezek. 
ZLVn.  12)  or  the  firstborn  (Jer.  IV. 
81;  comp.  Dent.  XXI.  16),  the  passive 
Pnal    ^3    signifies  to  be    brought 
forth  or  to  be  bom  as  the  first,  and 
the  phrase  r.rrrh  ita*  -ex  n-sa  (ver. 
26)  is  intelligible  —  "a  firstborn  that 
is  bom  as  a  firstling  to  the  Lord", 
that  is,  one  which,  as  such  and  by  its 
very  birth,  belongs  to  God :  n^rrh  is 
a  complement  to  -:a* ,  and  does  not 
begin  the  second  clause  (as  the  Sept. 
renders  foxai  t<ji  Kuptiu,  Vulg.  better, 
though  freely,  primogenita  quae  ad 
Dominum  pertinent;  £bn  Ezra  ex- 
plains K7^   K"rr  ?—!:;  Luther  aptly 
die  Erstgeburt  unter  dem  Vieh,  die 
dem  Herm   sonst  gebiihrt;  etc.). — 
nertaa  in  ver.  27  is  co-ordinate  to  the 
same  word  in  the  preceding  verse, 
being  also  governed  by  -ra*.  —  The 
Xlshnah  (Erach.  YIII.  7)  discusses, 
in  what  sense  a   firstborn    animal 
might  be  ''dedicated",  and  in  what 
sense  not.  —  It  is  well  known,  that 
from    early    times    attempts    have 
been  made  to  harmonise   in   some 
measure  the  statements  of  the  Penta- 
teuch with  respect  to  the  firstborn 
of  unclean  animalK;  thus  tlie8eptua- 
gint  renders  in  the  old  law  of  Exodus 
(Xni.    13;   XXXIV.   20)   the   word 
^^  "and    thou    slialt    break    its 
neck*^  by  XuTpi&o^  aitti  "thou  shalt 
redeem  it**,  or  Ti}jLf|V  Scusti;    a^ToG 
"thou  shalt  give  its  value*',  evidently 
baring  our  passage  in  mind^  and 
reading  vaT:,  which  is  indeed  found 
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28.  Yet  no  devoted  thing,  that  a  man  shall  devote  to  the 


Temple,  after  be  had  given  for  it  a 
lamb  to  the  priest  (Herxbeim.  in 
loc.)  —  an  ingenious  but  improb- 
able conjecture,  in  support  of  which 
no  Biblical  allusion  whatever  can 
be  adduced/ And  the  latest  English 
conmientator  believes,  that  the  diffi- 
culty might  be  removed  by  remarks 
like  these:  ''The  earlier  law  in 
Exodus ...  is  here  modified  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Sanctuary;  a  change 
of  circumstances  may  have  rendered 
this  alteration  expedient ;  the  priest- 
hood and  the  regular  service  of  the 
Tabernacle  were  now  established 
and  needed  support**  (Cook^s  Holy 
Bible,  p.  646).  But  the  earlier  law  in 
Exodus  is  introduced  by  the  words, 
''And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites*'  (Exod.  XIII.  11);  it 
was,  therefore,  intended  to  be  valid 
in  future  ages,  and  3'et  this  Bivinel}* 
revealed  law  is  supposed  to  have 
been  modified  bv  another  revelation 

m 

scarcely  one  3'ear  after  it  had  been 
enjoined  (comp.  Exod.  XXXIV.  20 
andKum.  I.  1):  was  "the  change  of 
circumstances*',  that  in,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  priestliood  and  of  the 
regular  service,  not  foreseen  and 
considered?  —  The  masculine  nuf- 
flxes  in  T^mzr.  and  -^7,  and  the 
masculine  forms  of  the  following 
verbs,  refer  to  the  male  animals  im- 
plied in  T.m'Tz  rpsrrss,  such  as  the  9lm 
and  the  mule;  exactly  as  *rK  in  ver. 
26  has,  by  way  of  prolepsis,  the 
masculine  suffix  referring  to  the 
foUowing  rr»  sk  —a  c».  —  The 
Denteronomist  (XXIII.  19)  has  this 
command:  "Thou  shalt  not  bring 
the  hire  of  an  unchaste  woman 
(nrr  *fXii)  or  the  earnings  of  a  dog 
(sVa  *nn:,  i.  e.  a  sodomite)  into  the 
home  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  a 
vow^  (see  $upra  p.  431):  the  gifts 


vowed  to  God  must  be  the  property 
of  the  donor,  acquired  by  righteous 
and  honourable  means. 

89,  29«  We  must  confess,  that 
the  ruthlessness  which  breathes  in 
these  verses,  stands  in  surprising 
contrast  to  the  spiritual  refinement 
which  characterises  our  entire  sec- 
tion. The  command,  ''None  devoted 
(s^rr)  that  shall  be  devoted  of  men, 
shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death**,  seems  like  an  echo 
from  a  rude  and  barbarous  age  very 
unlike  that  in  which  even  the  killing 
of  unclean  animals  in  the  service  of 
religion  was  deemed  objectionable. 
It  is  true,  that  it  by  no  means 
involves  a  sanction  of  human  sacri- 
fices ;  for  the  "devoted**  persons  were 
not  to  be  offered  up  to  God,  that  is, 
to  be  ** brought  near  Him**  (s^^pr:)! 
but  on  the  contrary',  they  were  to 
be  removed  out  of  His  sight;  they 
were  not  to  be  kept  in  pious  remem- 
brance ,  but  utterly  effaced  and  for- 
gotten; and  their  blood  was  not 
shed  at  the  altar  for  atonement, 
but  their  death  was  required,  in 
order  that  ''the  evil  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  land**.  They  were 
called  "most  holy  to  the  Lord**,  not 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  highest 
cla^^es  of  offcring,but  merely  becaiuse, 
liii  ving  been  irretrievably  withdrawn 
from  the  i>ower  of  men,  they  passed 
into  the  unconditional  subjection  of 
God.  As  we  have  shown  in  another 
place,  our  law  applied  only  to  male- 
factors, religious  offenders,  and  poli- 
tical enemies  dangerous  to  the  exist- 
ence or  the  fiiith  of  the  Hebrew 
community,  in  fact,  not  to  Godfear- 
ing but  to  impious  persons;  it  was 
executed,  not  by  private  persons,  bat 
by  the  recognised  authorities  and 
representatives  of  the  people,  acting 
in  the  name  of  God;  it  is,  in  this 
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Lord  of  all  that  he  has,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the 
field  of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed :  every 
devoted  thing  is  most  holy  to  the  Lord.  29.  None  devoted 


A 


farm,  not  elsewhere  introduced;  and 
it  ia  here  stated  so  briefly,  that  the 
anther  evidently  knew  he  was  aUud- 
ing  to  a  subject  on  which  he  cooldnot 
IKMiibly  be  misunderstood.  Indeed  in 
thelonglistof  ''devoted*'  people  men- 
tioned in  the  historical  records  of  the 
Hebrews,  there  are  none  whatever 
who»  according  to  the  historians,  had 
not  drawn  down  upon  themselves  the 
wrath  of  God;  and  the  readers  of 
the  precept,  general  and  unqualified 
at  it  seems,  "all  devoted  men  shall 
be  put  to  death",  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  to  believe,  that 
they  might,  like  Jephthah  of  old, 
vow  and  offer  up  in  honour  of  God 
some  innocent  Hebrew,  whether 
child  or  slave.  It  has  been  well 
obeerved,  that  ^i\\fi  cherem  involves 
the  compulsory  consecration  of  that 
which  defies  or  impedes  sanctifica- 
tion;  whenever,  therefore,  it  was 
carried  out  by  the  coinnmiiity  or  by 
the  legal  authorities,  it  bore  the  char- 
acter of  a  theocratic  judgment,  and 
was  an  act  of  judicial  retribution 
manifesting  the  Divine  holiness" 
(Ifef/,  Levit.  p.  170;  comp.  Ifengst^nb, 
Anthent.  des  Pentat.  II.  128).  Yet 
even  so,  and  just  because  the  cherem 
did  not,  like  the  vow,  rest  on  sponta- 
neity, but  on  compulsion,  the  law 
gave  a  terrible  weapon  to  fanati- 
cism and  vindictiveness ;  and  it  ap- 
pears like  a  singular  anachronism  at 
a  time  which  promulgated  the  pre- 
cept, ''Thou  thalt  love  the  stranger 
like  thyself '\ 

The  prophet  Ezekiel,  whom  the 
levitlcal  writers  so  frequently  fol- 
lowed, prescribed  in  general  terms, 
that  "every  devoted  thing  in  Israel 
ahaU  belong  to  the  priests"  (£xek. 


XLIY.  29) ;  the  same  conmiand  is  en- 
forced within  the  same  words  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers  (XVm.  14);  and  in 
both  cases  it  occurs  among  the  mea- 
sures devised  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  priests ,  and  is  meant  to  add  to 
their  revenues;  but  in  our  passage 
men  are  specified  among  the  ''de- 
voted things'',  and  they  are  expressly 
debarred  from  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion, which  might  have  yielded  con- 
siderable sums :  they  were  to  be  of 
no  advantage  to  the  priests ;  and  their 
lives  were  inexorably  demanded  (see 
Comm.  on  Levit.  I.  409). 

While  hereditary  fields  simply 
vowed  (sr-rpn)  reverted  to  the  ownert 
in  the  Year  of  jubilee,  those  "de- 
voted" to  God  (b— rrr:)  remained  fop 
ever  sacred  propert}'  (comp.  ver.  21), 
and  were  also  "most  holy";  they 
could  neither  be  redeemed  by  the 
proprietors  nor  sold  by  the  priest- 
hood; for  the  cherem  implied  an 
absolute  and  indefeasible  renuncia- 
tion of  some  possession  or  gain  in 
favour  of  the  Divine  Buler  and 
Haster.  Hence  among  the  objects 
thus  given  up,  purchased  fields  are 
not  mentioned ;  for  these  were  in  the 
Jubilee  restored  to  the  families  to 
which  they  had  originally  been  al- 
lotted. 

Philological  Bemarks.  —  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  desirons  of 
mitigating  the  harshness  of  onr  com- 
mand, renders  the  29*^  verse  thns: 
"Every  vow  that  shall  be  vowed  of 
man,  shall  not  be  redeemed  with 
money,  but  with  burnt-offerings,  and 
with  hallowed  victims,  and  with  snp- 
plications  for  mercy  before  the  Lord, 
for  such  should  be  put  to  death**.  The 
Mishnah  and  Talmud  show  thei 
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that  shall  be  devoted  of  men,   shall  be  redeemed,   but 
shall  sorely  be  put  to  death. 

30.  And  all  the  tithe  of  the   land,  whether   of  the 


tendency;  for  they  teach,  that  a  man 
may  devote  a  part  of  his  flock  or 
herd,  a  few  of  his  heathen  slaves,  or  a 
portion  of  his  hereditary  field,  hut  not 
the  whole;  and  that  no  one  is  allowed 
to  devote  his  son,  his  daughter,  or 
his  Hebrew  servant.  —  Discussions 
were  raised,  whether  property  which 
was  devoted  without  its  object  being 
specified,  was  applied  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Temple,  or  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  priests ;  the  latter  alter- 
native, which  was  finally  adopted, 
is  the  probable  intention  of  the  law, 
if  we  consider  the  two  passages  of 
Numhers  and  Ezekiel  above  referred 
to  (Mishn,  Erach.  VIII.  4  —  6).  But 
the  precept  cannot  mean,  *'if  a  person 
was  devoted  to  God  by  cherem,  he 
remained  sanctified  for  ever,  and  was 
given  over  to  the  Sanctuary ,  to  aid 
in  its  service  and  assist  the  priests'* 
{Saahch,  Mos.  B.  p.  371):  in  the 
28<h  verse  men  are  mentioned  among 
the  objects  that  may  be  devoted  to 
God  without  the  right  of  redemption ; 
and  the  29^l<  verse  declares,  that  men 
to  devoted  shall  invariably  be  put  to 
death;  so  that  no  doubt  is  left  about 
the  meaning  of  the  couiniand.  It  i«t 
true,  that  the  wording  of  the  tMo 
verses  is  in  some  respects  different; 
the  29*^  does  not  mention,  that  the  de- 
voted men  are  ^'most  holy";  it  speaks 
simply  of  "men  devoted",  not  "de- 
voted to  the  Lord**;  and  it  employs 
the  word  "releasing"  (r^t),  not  "re- 
deeming** (Vsc):  but  it  would  be  ha- 
zardous to  assume,  on  the  strength 
of  these  reasons,  that  the  two  verses 
do  not  belong  together,  but  treat  of 
different  laws  —  the  first  of  the  vows 
of  private  individuals  surrendering 
persons  to  the  service  of  the  Temple, 


and  the  second  of  the  cherem  executed 
hy  the  authorities  on  puhlic  grounds. 
We  have  ahove  admitted,  that  the 
tenor  of  the  29^^  verse  is  surprising, 
and  we  would  fain  helieve,  that  it 
originated  in  some  rude  and  early 
period,  and  was  here  only  inserted 
because  it  seemed  to  supplement  the 
preceding  verse ;  or  else  we  would  he- 
lieve that  the  28th  verse  relates  to  the 
consecration  of  Temple  servants,  not 
unusual  in  the  ancient  world  (see 
Comm.  on.   Lev.  I.   p.  585;    comp. 
Aeschin.  Adv.  Ctesiph.  §§  110,   111, 
ed.  Becker) :  but  we  see  no  foundation 
for  tliese  suppositions.  —  This  is  not 
the  place  for  entering  into  the  post- 
Biblical  development  of  the  chrrem^ 
which     was     by     the     Talmudical 
teachers  applied,  in  many  gradations, 
to  a  great  variety  of  ofiences,  but 
was  b}'  them,  on  the  \i-hole,  divested 
of  the  terrible  rigour  of  the  Biblical 
chertm^  since  they  aimed ,  not  at  the 
death  of  the  ofi*ender,  but  at  his  re- 
moval from  the  Jewish  community, 
or  his  repentance  and  reformation 
(comp.Afn/mon.Uilch.Krach.Vacher.; 
Yor,  Dcah  §  334;  Scldrn,  DeJur.Nat. 
et  Gent.  pp.  4V»8— 536;  ll'iner^  Real- 
AVort.  I.  134—137;  Etrald,  Alterth. 
pp.  hi— 87;  Saahch.  Mos.  R.  pp.  368 
—  M'l ;  Uamburgrr^  Real  -  Encycl.  I. 
149—155;  etc.). 

SO — 88*  Like  the  firstborn  ani- 
mals, the  tithes,  whether  of  cattle 
or  of  vegetable  produce,  could  not 
be  dedicated  to  God  by  a  vow,  and 
precise]}*  for  the  same  reason  — 
namely,  because  even  as  tithes  they 
belonged  to  God  and  were  holy  to 
Him;  they  were  surrendered  to  the 
Levites  in  return  for  their  services 
at    the   national  Temple;   and  the 
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seed  of  the  land  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's : 
it  is  holy  to  the  Lord.  31.  And  if  a  man  wishes  to 
redeem  ouffht  of  his  tithes,  he  shall  add  thereto  the 
fifth  part  thereof.  32.  And  concerning  all  the  tithe  of 
the  herd  or  of  the  flock,  of  whatsoever  passes  under  the 
rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord.   33.  It  shall  not 


Levites ,  on  their  part ,  had  to  give 
a  tenth  of  the  received  tithes  to  the 
priests  or  Aaronites.  Yet  redemption 
of  the  tithes  was  permitted  to  the 
owner,  on  the  usual  condition  that 
he  added  one  fifth  to  their  value,  hy 
which  arrangement  so  disadvan- 
tageous to  him  he  was  to  be  deterred 
from  denying  to  the  Sanctuary  a 
portion  of  the  wealth  itself  with 
which  he  had  been  blessed:  for 
though  the  tithes  were  an  impost 
appropriated  by  the  priesthood,  it 
was  never  forgotten,  that  they  were 
properly  dedicated  to  God,  the  Lord 
of  the  land  and  the  Bestower  of  all 
prosperity;  and  this  holy  character 
was  partially  destroyed  by  their  con- 
version into  mone^'.  On  the  same 
grounds,  every  animal  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  tenth  according  to 
the  usual  mode  of  counting  flocks 
and  herds,  "by  letting  them  pass 
under  the  rod**,  was  to  be  given 
over  to  the  Levitcs,  and  like  a  de- 
dicated beast  (ver.  10),  was  not  to 
be  changed  even  for  a  better  one ;  if 
the  proprietor  attempted  to  substitute 
another,  he  forfeited  both,  and  also 
lost  the  right  of  redemption.  So 
consistently  were  the  material  and 
spiritual  objects  of  the  precept 
blended.  We  have  bef»ire  fully  dis- 
cussed the  successive  stages  in  the 
laws  oftithes,and  we  need  in  this  place 
hardly  point  out  again,  how  high 
a  degree  of  priestly  influence  is  re- 
flected in  the  command  of  our  passage, 
which  requires  not  merely  the  tenth 
part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
soil  and  the  trees,  as  the  law  of  Deu- 


teronomy does,  but  also  the  tenth 
part  of  the  annual  increase  of  the 
herds  and  flocks.  Other  fluctuations 
in  the  same  ordinances  are  no  less 
instructive  and  significant  (see 
Comm.  on  Lev.  I.  604 — 609). 

Philological  Kemarks.  —  The 
tithes  here  so  familiarly  introduced, 
though  no  law  concerning  them 
occurs  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  are  not  "the  second 
tithes'*  (-IS  -37^),  that  is,  those  con- 
sumed in  Jerusalem  both  by  the  pro- 
prietors and  theLevites,  as  the  Bab' 
bins  assume  (comp.  Mishn,  Maas. 
Schen.  IV.  3;  Talm,  Kidd.  54^);  for 
the  distinction  of  diff'erent  kinds  of 
tithes  is  evidentlydisregarded  by  our 
legislator,  who  plainly  demands  the 
tenth  part  of  all  vegetable  andanimal 
increase  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
priesthood  (see  Comm.  on  Lev.  1. 609; 
George,  Jiid.  Feste,  pp.  67, 68;  Geiger^ 
Ursehrifl,  pp.  176— 181;  Jud.  Zeit- 
schr.  IV.  108). —  According  to  Jewish 

• 

tradition,  anyone  might  redeem  the 
tithes  of  another  person  for  their 
exact  value,  without  the  addition  of 
the  fifth  part;  in  this  case,  he  was 
permitted  to  eat  them  at  any  place 
he  might  chiMise;  but  the  money 
giv**n  for  them  was  to  be  taken  to 
Jeru>alem  and  expended  in  convivial 
repasts  in  the  company  of  invited 
Levites  (c«)mp.  Talm,  Kidd.  24*;  • 
Talm.JtT.  Maas.  Shen.  c.  4 ;  Rathi  on 
ver.  31).  These  decisions  also  re- 
fulted  from  combining  the  laws  of 
Deuteronomy  Mith  those  of  the 
middle  Books ,  instead  of  separating 
the  one  from  the  others.    This  con- 
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be  searched  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  nor  shall  it  be 
changed;  and  if  it  be  changed,  then  both  it  and  its  ex- 
change shall  be  holy,  it  shall  not  be  redeemed. 

34.  These  are  the  commandments,  which  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mount 
Sinai. 


fusion  engendered  strange  explana- 
tions, which  may  be  best  illustrated 
hy  the  remarks  of  Bashi  on  ver.  32: 
""Every  tenth  animal  is  holy,  that  is, 
its  blood  and  fat  are  brought  to  the 
altar,  while  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
owners ;...  for  we  do  not  find,  that  the 
flesh  was  surrendered  to  the  priests^'. 
However,  to  be  "holy  to  the  Lord" 
means  to  be  given  over  entirely  to 
His  Sanctuary  or  His  ministers.  — 
7*4tn  m  (ver.  30)  the  seed  of  the 
land,  that  is,  the  produce  of  the 
seed,  for  t-t  rn-3n  (as  in  Deut.  XIV. 
22).  —  On  the  custom  of  numbering 
cattle  by  means  of  the  shepherd's 
•taff  (::29r.  rr:r  "«y»"irK  Vs),  see  Comm. 
on  Lev.  I.  p.  605  note  13;  comp. 
Bashi  on  ver.  32.  Amitlier  mode  of 
controlling  cattle  usual  among  Afri- 
can tribes,  as  the  Lntookas  on  the 
white  Kile,  has  been  described  by  a 
recent  traveller:  "The  entrance  of 
each  cattle  kraal  is  a  small  nrchwav 
sufficiently  M'ide  to  admit  an  ox  at  a 
time;  suspended  fnjm  the  arch  is  a 
bell,  against  M'liich  everv  animal,  on 
entering  the  kraal,  must  strike  either 


its  horns  or  back;  and  thus  the  herds 
are  counted  every  evening  when 
brought  home  from  pasture"  (see 
S,  U\  Baker ^  Alb.  N'Yanza,  pp. 
208,  209). 

34*  The  final  reviser  of  the 
Book  of  Leviticus,  finding,  or  adding, 
our  chapter  as  an  appendix  after  the 
comprehensive  fommla  of  conclusion 
with  which  the  preceding  chapter 
tenninates,  deemed  it  appropriate 
here  to  affix  another,  though  some- 
what briefer  conclusion  of  a  similar 
import ;  he  states  likewise,  that  the 
Divine  commands  (r-trtrr)  given  at 
Mount  Sinai  are  completed ;  but  he 
represents  these  commands  simply 
as  having  been  revealed  to  Moses 
and  communicated  by  him  to  the 
Hebrews  (Virs-  -is— Vk),  whereas  the 
original  conclusion  (XXVI.  46)  more 
specially  describes  the  Sinaitic 
'^statutes  and  judgments  and  laws*^ 
as  the  terms  and  condititms  of  the 
eternal  covenant  entered  into  be- 
tween (fod  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  binding  upon  b>tli  as  long  as 
these  terms  are  adhered  to. 


ON  THE  ECONOMY,  DATE,  AND  AUTHORSHIP 

OF  LEVITICUS. 


Holiness  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Book  of  Levi- 
ticus —  the  holiness  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  servants, 
the  holiness  of  public  worship  and  private  life,  of  the  people 
and  the  land.  The  Book  contains  hardly  a  precept,  a  narrative, 
or  a  historical  allusion,  which  is  not  meant  to  promote  that 
one  great  end.  It  sets  forth  elaborate  codes  on  sacrifices, 
oflFerings,and  votive  gifts*;  it  furnishes  a  full  account  of  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  of  the  national  Sanct- 
uary and  its  vessels^;  commands  relating  to  purity  in  diet 
and  person  follow';  and  supplementary  laws  are  repeatedly 
added  concerning  the  principal  subjects  —  the  sacrifices, 
the  priesthood,  and  purity*;  the  minutest  injunctions  are 
given  in  reference  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  rectitude 
in  every  relation  of  life,  and  the  duties  of  love  and  charity  \ 
respecting  the  holy  days,  seasons,  and  periods  —  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Festivals,  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  Year 
of  jubilee*;  and  finally  blessings  are  promised  to  those  who 
obey,  dire  punishments  threatened  to  those  who  disregard, 
these  laws^  And  in  every  instance,  the  holiness  of  God  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  institutions  are  built,  and 


«  Ch.  1— VII,  XXVII.  ''  Ch.  XXIII,  XXV. 

>  Ch.  VIU— X.  •  Ch.  XXVI.  —  See  the  admirable 

•  Ch.  XI — XV.  Hnaly^iy  of  the  contents  of  Leviticus 

*  Ch.   XVI,  X^^I;    XXI,  XXII;  in   Davidson's  Introduction   to   the 
XXrV.       •  Ch.  XVUI — XX.  Old  Testament,  I.  pp.  256—292. 
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it  is  the  ideal  after  ^vhich  the  Hebrews,  destined  to  be 
a  priestly  nation,  must  strive. 

This  is  the  true  unity  of  the  Book  —  a  unity  of 
principle,  which  suggested  and  determined  the  selection 
of  subjects. 

But  the  notion  of  a  holy  God  governing  a  holy 
people  in  a  holy  land,  was  the  latest  product  of  religious 
thought.  We  have  tried  to  prove  throughout  the  present 
and  the  preceding  volume,  that  nearly  all  the  chief  or- 
dinances of  the  Hebrews  passed  through  three  successive 
stages  —  the  physical  or  natural,  the  historical,  and  the 
theocratic  or  spiritual.  We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
this  uniform  development  with  respect  to  the  sacrificial  and 
the  dietary  laws,  the  precepts  of  purity,  and  the  festivals. 
But  the  different  phases  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  long  intervals,  and  the  last  pre-supposes  a  singular 
degree  of  moral  refinement  and  religious  training;  it 
certainly  pre-supposes  an  age  very  far  in  advance  of 
that  in  which  the  people  danced  round  the  golden  image 
of  the  calf  Apis,  exclaiming,  "These  are  thy  gods,  0  Is- 
rael, who  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt^; 
or  of  that  in  which  Jeplithah  believed  he  was  presenting 
an  acceptable  offering  to  God  by  slaughtering  his  daughter 
as  a  holocaust. 

But  we  need  not  be  satisfied  with  a  vague  estimate 
of  the  date  of  Leviticus;  there  are  fortunately  traces 
which  enable  us  more  and  more  to  narrow  the  circle  of 
probabilities,  till  at  last  the  final  compilation  and  re- 
vision of  the  Book  may  be  fixed  almost  within  a  single 
generation. 

We  trust  we  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  that 
the  laws  of  Leviticus  in  reference  to  every  particular  subject 
are  of  later  origin  than  the  corresponding  enactments  of  Deu- 
teronomy; we  have  at  least  spareH  no  pains  to  establish  this 
point;  for  upon  it  hinges  the  true  insight  not  only  into 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  into  the  entire 
histor}'  of  Hebrew  theology :  we  have  shown  the  priority 
of  the  Deuteronomist    in    the   laws  of  the  priesthood* 


•  Part  I.  pp.  598—601. 
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and  the  sacrifices  \  in  those  of  the  firstborn  and  the 
firstfruits*,  of  tithes  and  other  priestly  revenues*,  in  the 
laws  of  purity*  and  diet*,  the  Sabbath  and  the  annual 
festivals,  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee ^  and  in 
many  moral  precepts,  such  as  the  treatment  of  slaves  and 
strangers^.  In  everj'  case  Leviticus,  compared  with 
Deuteronomy,  manifests  a  most  decided  progress  in  hier- 
archical power  and  organisation,  in  spiritual  depth  and 
moral  culture;  but  it  manifests,  on  the  other  hand,  a  no  less 
decided  decline  in  freedom  and  largeness  of  conception.  The 
buoyant  and  refreshing  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  breathes 
in  Deuteronomy,  is  in  the  later  Book  replaced  by  a  severe 
and  rigid  ceremonialism;  the  manifold  political  and  social 
interests  which  engage  the  one,  are  in  the  other  absorbed 
by  a  purely  religious  legislation;  and  the  State  is  merged 
in  the  Church.  Therefore,  Leviticus  must  be  placed  later 
than  the  seventh  century  —  the  date  which  critics  almost 
unanimously  assign  to  Deuteronomy. 

The  laws  which  Ezekiel,  in  delineating  the  restored 
commonwealth,  propounds  with  respet  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  priests,  the  sacrificial  service,  and  the  festivals,  are 
greatly  at  variance  with  those  of  Leviticus,  and  we 
have  been  careful  to  call  attention  to  these  differences 
in  the  proper  place"*.  If,  in  the  prophet's  time,  the  com- 
mands of  Leviticus  had  existed,  or  had  been  known  as  a 
part  of  the  holy  "Book  of  the  Law",  he  would  assuredly  not 
have  ignored  and  overthrown  them  by  substituting  others 
devised  by  himself.  AVe  mnst  therefore  conclude,  that  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  did  not  exist,  or  had  at  least  no  Divine 
authority,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  destruction  both  of  the  northern  and  the 
southern  kingdom,  and  the  misery  of  the  people  scattered 
in  the  countries  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  are  in 
one  of  the  last  chapters  (the  XXVlth)  vividly  and 
most  accurately  described.    This  part  of  the  Book,  there- 


»  Part  I.  pp.  39 — 44. 

2  Part   I.  pp.  609 — CU. 

3  Part    I.  pp.  604 — 616. 
*  Supra  pp.  190,    191. 


*  Supra  pp.  101  9gq. 

*  5ti;)ro  pp.  535—5:59. 
'  Supra  pp.  435—437. 

'  See  supra  pp.  268,  454,  etc. 
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fore,  leads  us  on  to  an  advanced  period  of  the  Babylonian 
rule*. 

The  contemporaries  of  Nehemiah  (about  B.  C.  440), 
were  unacquainted  with  the  Law  of  Moses ;  when  the  people 
heard  it  read,  they  wept,  exactly  as,  about  200  years 
before,  king  Josiah  had  wept  when  portions  of  Deutero- 
nomy were  read  to  him;  and  they  were  grieved  for  the 
same  reason  —  because  they  had  not  lived  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  that  Law" 

Leviticus  contains  ordinances  respecting  several  in- 
stitutions, the  existence  or  full  development  of  which  cannot 
be -proved  until  long  after  the  captivity  —  such  as  the 
sin-oflferings  and  the  High-priesthood,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  the  Year  of  jubilee,  institutions  of  ail  others  the 
most  characteristic  or  most  important.  Now  it  has 
been  shown  above,"  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  was 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah;  and  as  the  Year  of 
jubilee  was  associated  with  the  Day  of  Atonement",  the 
compilation  of  the  Book  must  fall  later  than  that  date; 
and  we  shall  probably  be  near  the  truth,  if,  considering 
the  spirit  of  the  concluding  chapter  on  votive  offerings 
and  tithes,  we  place  the  final  revision  of  Leviticus  and 
of  the  Pentateuch  at  about  B.  C.  400". 

We  have  admitted,  that  the  Book  discloses  unity 
'  of  principle;  but  it  is  entirely  without  unity  of  com- 
position; its  arrangement  is  so  irregular,  its  component 
parts  are  so  different  in  style  and  tone,  and  it  offers 
80  many  repetitions  on  the  same  subjects,  that  its 
authorship  by  one  writer  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  product  of  many  minds  writing 
at  different  times  and  with  special  objects  in  view,  and 
it  received  but  very  gradually  its  present  form  and 
dimensions.  '^ 


•  8%ipra  pp.  5«2— 585.  must  be  modifled;  comp.  f.  i.  Vatke, 

>•  See  Neh.  VIU.  9;   comp.  2  Ki.  Bibl.  Theolog.  I.  659;  Ndldeke,  Un- 

Axil,  11.  tenuchangen,  p.  127;  AlttesUmentl. 

^*  See  pp.  271,  272.  Literatur,  pp.  31,  32;  eU.  eU. 

"  See  p.  548.  **  See  Part  I.  pp.  XVU — XXVni; 

"  Hence  a  widely -spread  view  that  supra  p.  440;  etc.  Recent  apologists 

Ezra  finaUy  revised  the  Pentateuch,  are  compelled   to    make  significant 
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